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THE   HEIR  OF  ARDENNAN. 


CHAPTER  I, 

"Agnes!"  said  Major  Irvine,  rising 
and  laying  down  his  newspaper,  while  he 
sighed  gently. 

"  Dear  papa ! "  replied  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, with  one  glance  up  from  an  immense 
worsted  embroidery-frame,  over  which  she 
was  bending,  while  rose,  lily,  and  convol- 
volus  seemed  to  grow  as  if  by  magic 
beneath  the  unwearied  hand  and  eye  of 
the  industrious  needlewoman. 

**  I  was  just  thinking,  Agnes,  how  we 
shall  miss  our  darling  Carry  when  she 
goes  to  Locharrpch/' 
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"We  shall,  indeed/*  Agnes  answered, 
as,  raising  her  head  for  the  first  time  for 
three  hours,  and  with  her  needle  half 
pushed  through  the  canvas,  she  suspended 
her  labours  for  a  few  seconds,  while  a 
tear  trembled  in  her  small,  gentle,  light 
grejr  ^e.  "  Dear  Caroline  I  I  hope  she 
will  enjoy  herself." 

"Now  that  the  time  begins  to  draw 
near,  I  can  hardly  bear  the  thought  of 
parting  with  her;  but  it  will  be  such  a 
pleasure  to  your  brother  and  his  wife  to 
have  her  with  them,  and  the  visit  has 
been  so  long  promised,  that  it  must  not 
be  longer  delayed.  Moreover,  it.  is  time 
now  that  Caroline  should  see  a  little  of 
the  world.  She  has  such  wonderful  in- 
telligence and  observation,  is  so  much 
beyond  her  years  in  every  way,  that  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  deprive  her  of 
any  advantage  in  our  power.  No  young 
person  that  I  ever  knew  so  likely  to  make 
the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  improve 
herself  as  our  little  Carry." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Agnes, — ^who 
had  just  set  to  work  upon  a  new  leaf,  as 
if  she  were  labouring  for  her  daily  bread ; 
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*'  Carry  is  so  deyer.  Did  you  remark, 
papa,  the  other  night  at  the  Manse,  when 
Mr.  WUliamson  proposed  that  difficult 
arithmetical  puzzle,  how  quickly  she  found 
it  out  ?  Ereryhody  seemed  quite  surprised 
and  delighted.  I  saw  what  they  all 
thought  of  her/' 

"  Ah !  she  is  just  like  her  mother,  my 
poor,  poor  Caroline;"  and  the  Major 
sighed  deeply.  '*  It  would  be  such  a  dis- 
appointment to  John  and  Catherine  if  she 
did  not  go  tins  year ;  and  though  the  dear 
child  says  little  about  it,  I  rather  think 
she  wishes  to  go  herself.  One  must  not 
be  selfish,  Agnes.  I  think  we  must  make 
up  oar  minds  at  once  to  her  going." 

The  Major  said  all  this  in  a  tone  of 
persuasion,  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  by 
gentle  argument  to  conyince  himself  of 
the  necessity  of  permitting  his  daughter's 
departure. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  papa,"  replied 
Agnes, — ^her  fingers  moving  as  nimbly  as 
ever,  though  her  lip  perceptibly  trembled ; 
*<  and  the  sooner  the  decision  is  made  the 
better,  as  there  will  be  a  good  deal  to  get 
ready  for  her  before  she  goes.    She  will 
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require  some  warmer  dresses,  as  those 
muslins  of  hers  will  never  do  for  the 
Highlands ;  at  least,  she  will  onl^  be  able 
to  wear  them  now  and  then.  And  then, 
thick  shoes,  and  a  large  straw  bonnet,  a 
trayelling-cloak,  and  I  must  work  her  a 
carriage-bag,  they  are  so  useful  for  carry- 
ing refreshments  and  anything  you  may 
happen  to  want.  Only  it  is  no  use  setting 
about  things  till  one  is  quite  sure  they 
will  be  needed.  It  is  time  now,  however, 
to  prepare  if  she  is  to  go,  as  it  is  getting 
on  to  the  end  of  June." 

"  She  is  to  go,  certainly.  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  about  that ;  and  you 
know,  Agnes,  when  once  my  mind  is  made 
up,  I  never  change  it.  Indecision  is  in- 
sufferable to  me ;  I  cannot  endure  it  in 
others,  and,  thank  God!  I  am  never 
guilty  of  it  myself.  It  was  only  about 
the  time  of  your  sister's  going,  I  was 
thinking.  I  wonder  when  it  will  be  most 
convenient  for  Catherine  and  John.  Let 
Caroline  write  to  Catherine  to-morrow, 
and  fix  the  middle  or  end  of  next  month, 
whichever  may  be  most  convenient  for 
John  to  meet  her  at  Perth." 
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And  having  given  utterance  to  this 
desire  with  an  air  of  determination,  Major 
Irnne  rested  his  fingers  on  the  newspaper, 
which  lay  open  upon  a  small  table  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
stood  looking  straight  out  into  the  garden, 
as  if  he  wished  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  daughter's  endeavouring  to  read  his 
countenance.  But  if  such  were  his  object, 
he  might  have  spared  himself  all  trouble 
about  the  matter,  as  Agnes,  never  much 
of  a  physiognomist,  was  too  entirely  en- 
grossed at  this  moment  with  the  rival 
claims  of  three  different  shades  of  green,  to 
think  of  looking  at  anything  else ;  though 
to  do  her  affectionate  nature  justice,  she 
was  thinking  far  more  of  her  young  sister 
and  her  approaching  absence,  than  of  all 
the  colours,  and  shades,  and  contrasts, 
and  matchings  in  the  world.  But  most 
reflecting  persons  have  probably  noticed 
that  there  is  frequently  in  the  soul  a 
deep  undCT-current  of  thought  and  feeling, 
while  the  outward  attention,  nay,  all  the 
active  fioculties  of  the  mind  are  occupied 
about  some  totally  different  object.  Often, 
for  instance,  one  can  not  only  apparently. 
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but  really  enjoy  a  laughable  anecdote  or 
amusing  society,  while  there  is  yet  in  the 
depths  of  the  heart  an  unforgotten,  ever- 
present  sorrow — a  sadness  which,  how- 
ever, comes  not  to  the  surface,  and  which 
can  co-eidst  with  much  genuine  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  measure  even  of  real  hap- 
piness. 

But,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
pause  in  the  conversation  of  the  father  and 
daughter,  to  glance  at  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  at  the  aspect  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Major  Irvine  wais  an  officer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  had  spent 
thirty  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life 
beneath  the  burning  sun  of  Madras  and 
the  Deccan;  but  though  now  verging 
towards  old  age  and  so  long  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  and  the 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  he  looked  still 
alert  and  vigorous.  His  complexion  was 
bronzed  and  his  features  were  high,  sharp, 
and  deeply  marked  by  the  lines  of  time ; 
but  his  tall,  erect,  though  spare  figure,  and 
his  firm  and  active  step  gave  no  evidence 
of  physical  decline,  wlule  his  hazel  eyes. 
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quick  and  bright  as  in  his  early  prime  of 
youth  and  strength,  seemed  almost  to  dis* 
credit  the  tale  told  by  the  thin  silvery 
hair,  which  swept  back  firom  his  bald  and 
high,  though  neither  full  nor  expansive 
forehead.  His  expression  and  appearance 
indicated  courage,  promptitude,  and  prac- 
tical activity,  rather  than  intellectual 
capacity  or  a  large  share  of  moral  energy, 
while  his  whole  air  and  manner  marked 
at  once  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman. 
In  early  life,  Major  Irvine  had  fought 
against  Tippoo,  the  famous  Bajah  of  My* 
BOie,  and  been  present  at  the  si^e  and 
Ml  of  Seringapatam.  Afterwards  he  had 
served  under  the  great  Wellington  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  again  been  in  the 
field  during  the  southern  Mahratta  war, 
and  engaged  in  some  of  the  expeditions 
against  the  Findarrees.  He  was  fond  of 
^'fighting  his  battles  o'er  again,''  and 
telHng  stories  about  ''  the  Nizam,"  and 
the  *<  Peishwah,"  and  anecdotes  of  ''  the 
Duke — (General  Wellesley  as  he  was  in 
tiiose  days."  Major  Irvine  had  been  twice 
married.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had 
two  children,  a  son  who  resided  on  an 
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estate  in  the  Highlands  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother,  and  a  daughter 
to  whom  the  reader  has  already  been 
introduced.  His  second  wife  had  left  him 
only  one  child — Caroline,  now  just  on  the 
confines  of  womanhood. 

Agnes  InrinCi  the  Major's  elder  daugh- 
ter, was  no  longer  young — ^at  least  not  for 
an  immarried  woman.  She  appeared  to 
be  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  was 
tall,  thin,  fair,  and  pale,  with  light  eyes, 
light  eyebrows,  and  light  hair.  Her 
other  features  were  small  and  delicate,  but 
with  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  even 
prettiness ;  while  her  figure,  though  unde- 
niably ladylike,  could  not  well  be  called 
graceful.  She  generally  wore  light  grey- 
ish or  bluish,  or  yellowish  dresses,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  pale  colours  suited 
her  complexion.  She  was  generally  very 
silent,  and  her  manner  was  quiet,  gentle^ 
timid,  and  affectionate,  but  entirely  devoid 
of  warmth  or  spirit.  As  to  the  rest,  she 
was  devoted  to  household  economy  and 
needlework,  her  entire  life  almost  having 
been  spent  in  making  pastry  and  pre- 
serves, keeping  the  Unen  in  order,  and 
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working  over  acres  of  canvas  in  Berlin 
irooL  No  ambitious  wish,  no  anxious 
intdlectual  aspiration,  no  puzzling  moral 
or  religious  problem  had  ever  disturbed 
the  gentle  serenity  of  her  thoughts,  or 
inyaded  the  peaceful  monotony  of  her 
guileless  bosom.  By  those  whose  betm 
ideal  of  the  feminine  character  is  amiable 
and  industrious  nonentity,  Agnes  Irvine 
might  have  been  considered  a  very  model 
for  the  sex.  By  others  she  might 
bave  been  deemed  insipid.  In  short, 
though  a  good,  kind,  and  likeable  crea- 
ture, and  no  doubt  fitted  to  fiU  her  own 
place  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  she 
icas  rather  uninteresting,  and  though  no-* 
body  disliked  her,  she  had  never  in  her 
life  had  either  a  lover  or  an  admirer.  In- 
deed it  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  thought  of 
love  or  marriage  had  ever  once  troubled 
the  every-day,  placid  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

Major  Irvine  had  been  settled  in  his 
present  habitation  for  above  twenty  years. 
Wallacefield,  for  such  waa  its  name,  was 
a  small  and  pretty  villa,  situated  about  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  market 
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town,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  stood  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  high-road,  with 
which  it  communicated  by  means  of  an 
approach  of  trees,  too  short  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  avenue.  The  house  was 
in  the  cottage  style,  with  a  flat  roof,  and 
built  of  polished  freestone,  the  windows 
and  doors  being  ornamented  by  pillars  of 
the  same  materiaL  On  the  side  of  the 
house  farthest  &om  the  road,  and  which 
would  have  been  called  the  front  had  the 
entrance  not  been  on  the  other,  a  small 
lawn,  in  gentle  undulations  sloped  down 
towards  a  broad,  beautiful  river,  clear  as 
crystal,  the  bank  becoming  steep  as  it 
neared  the  stream.  As  you  looked  up  the 
current,  the  opposite  bank  was  rocky  and 
precipitous,  and  overhung  by  brushwood 
and  by  the  branches  of  a  few  gnarled  oaks 
of  great  age  but  unimportant  growth. 
Lower  down  the  river,  which  made  a 
curve  round  the  groimds  of  Wallacefield, 
the  shore  became  gradually  flatter,  till 
opposite  the  house  it  was  formed  by  a 
level  green  meadow,  bounded  by  a  semi- 
circle  of  trees,    beyond   which   rose   in 
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dopes,  oom-fields  and  woods,  with  here 
and  there  a  farm-house.  Just  wh^re  the 
8teq>  bank  merged  into  the  flat  one,  stood 
a  little  thatched  cottage,  covered  with  ivy 
and  half  hidden  by  trees.  In  this  direc* 
tion  the  view  was  closed  by  an  island 
covered  with  willows,  whose  long  grey 
brandies  dipped  into  the  water,  and 
softened  with  their  pale  and  shadow-like 
beauty  the  more  brilliant  tints  of  the  sum- 
mer landscape.  The  lawn  was  adorned  by 
one  spreading  horse-chestnut,  and  one  or 
two  wahiut  and  weeping-ash  trees,  with  a 
f6W  flower-beds  cut  in  the  grass.  A  finiit 
and  v^etable-garden  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  adorned  by  an  ornamental  dovecot, 
surmounted  by  a  glittering  vane,  and  a 
paddock  on  the  other  for  the  phsBton- 
horse,  and  Caroline's  cow,  "  Sonsie  Jean," 
completed  the  policy,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  of  Wallacefield.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful afternoon,  about  Midsummer,  that  I 
have  chosen  to  introduce  you  to  Wallace- 
fidd  and  its  inmates,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  you  could  seldom  have  seen  either  to 
greater  advantage. 
The  day  had  been  hot,  calm,  and  cloud- 
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less.  But  now  the  sua  was  sinking  in  the 
sky,  and  a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up  to 
mitigate  the  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  evening  rays  gilded  the  rocky  bank 
opposite,  and  the  leaves  of  the  oak-trees 
quivered  in  the  breeze,  while  the  windows 
of  the  cottage  shone  like  suns  through  the 
green  leaves.  Cattle  stood  cooling  them- 
selves in  the  stream.  The  broad-leaved 
chestnut  threw  forward  an  immense  dark 
shadow.  The  roses  and  the  lilies  glowed 
in  the  sunlight,  while  the  last  low  buzz 
of  the  summer- day's  ephemera  mingled 
with  the  hum  from  the  distant  town, 
or  the  rushing  cadence  of  the  river  as  it 
fell  over  the  weir  or  amld^  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  salmon,  which 
should  come  up  the  stream  in  a  flood, 
from  going  down  again  when  the  water 
was  shallower.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious 
summer  evening.  All  nature  was  steeped 
in  beauty,  and  every  sense  of  man  provided 
with  luxury  and  enjoyment.  Yet  Agnes 
Irvine  worked  calmly  and  industriously 
on,  heedless  of  all  its  loveliness; — the 
mimic  flowers  on  her  canvas  possessed 
greater  charms  for  her,  than  the  living 
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roses  in  the  garden.  Meanwhile  her  father, 
bidf  -  abstractedly,  half  -  consciously ,  was 
looking  out  of  the  window,  admiring,  not 
80  much  the  scene  as  a  whole,  as  the 
Tigorous  growth  of  the  chestnut-tree,  the 
&ir,  unblighted  blow  of  the  roses  this 
year,  and  the  extreme  smoothness  of  the 
neatly  shaven  lawn.  At  last,  interrupting 
the  somewhat  long  pause  which  had  en- 
sued on  the  termination  of  the  conversa- 
tion  recorded  aboTC,  he  abruptly  inquired : 
"  But  where,  1  wonder,  can  Carry  be  all 
this  time?  What  can  have  become  of 
her?"  The  words  were  yet  on  his  lips 
when  a  light,  quick  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  a  blithe  young  voice,  half-singing, 
half-repeating, 

'*  Oh !  my  love  U  like  a  red  red  rose 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June, 
Oh!  my  love  is  like  a  melody 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune." 

And  the  instant  afterwards  a  young  bloom- 
ing girl  trippfed  into  the  room. 

Caroline  Irvine  did  not  look  above  seven- 
teen. Though  by  no  means  low  in  stature, 
she  was  several  inches  shorter  than  her 
sister,  with  a  girlish,  imperfectly  deve- 
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loped)  yet  round  figure,  which  though 
quick  and  lively  in  all  its  movements,  was 
yet  perfectly  free  from  awkwardness  or 
hruaquerie.  She  wore  a  low  white  dress, 
which  displayed  a  pair  of  nice  round  arms, 
and  a  fsdr  comely  neck,  though  neithw 
were  p^haps  quite  plump  enough  for  per- 
fect heauty.  Most  persons  would  have 
thought  Caroline  pretty,  and  none  could 
have  denied  that  she  was  pleasing.  In 
addition  to  features  tolerably  well-shaped, 
she  possessed  a  fair  complexion,  with  a 
beautiful  bloom  like  the  hue  of  the  wUd 
rose,  a  small  sweet  mouth,  large  hazel 
eyes,  bright  with  spirit  and  intelligence, 
and  a  profusion  of  rich  brown  hair,  which 
fell  in  massy  curls  on  each  side  of  her 
face,  and  was  fastened  behind  with  a  small 
comb.  Her  whole  appearance  bespoke 
youth,  health,  happiness,  and  intelligence. 
She  was  the  joy  of  her  father's  life  and  the 
pr^de  of  his  heart ;  and  altogether,  in  her 
natural  yet  evidently  untaught  grace  of 
manner,  as  well  as  in  her  complexion,  she 
seemed  to  deserve  the  pet  appellation  he 
frequently  bestowed  upon  her,  of  his  "  sweet 
wild  rose/* 
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"  Where  have  you  heen,  my  treasure  ?  ** 
he  inquired,  his  voice  and  aspect  alike 
expressive  of  the  softness  and  satisfaction 
fhe  presence  of  his  young  daughter  never 
failed  to  create. 

"  I  have  heen  seeing  Jean  milked,  papa, 
and  it  is  so  delightful  in  the  field  among 
the  buttercups,  and  the  shadows  are  so 
kng,  and  the  sky  is  so  red,  and  there  is 
soch  a  pleasant  breeze  firom  the  water,  that 
I  have  come  in  to  advise  you  and  Agnes  to 
come  out  for  a  saunter  before  tea.  Do  comie." 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,"  said  Agnes,  '*  I 
cannot  come  before  tea.  I  have  this  rose- 
leaf  to  finish,  and  the  hooks  to  sew  upon 
my  brown  silk  gown,  and  your  spotted 
muslin  to  mend,  and  the  tea  to  make,  and 
the  bread  to  cut." 

"  Peggy  will  make  the  tea  and  cut  the 
bread,  and  I  intend  to  mend  my  spotted 
muslin  myself  to-morrow  morning,  and 
you  can  sew  on  your  hooks  to-night  after 
candles  are  lighted,  when  I  am  reading 
aloud  '  Captain  Back's  Expedition.' " 

"  But  the  rose-leaf " 

"  Oh !  never  mind  the  rose-leaf." 

Agnes  rose  slowly,  sighing  while  she  did 
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80,  picked  up  her  ends  of  worsted,  stuck 
in  her  needle  with  great  deliberation,  care- 
fully pinned  a  fine  damask  napkin  oyer  her 
work,  and  set  her  frame  in  the  precise 
comer  in  which  it  was  accustomed  to 
stand. 

"  We  spoil  you,  Caroline,'*  she  said  with 
a  smile  which  belied  her  words. 

"We  try,  at  least,"  said  her  father. 
"  But  we  shall  not  have  very  many  even- 
ings to  waljc  with  dear  Carry  now.*' 

"But  I  shall  not  be  more  than  three 
months  away,  and  three  months  will  soon 
pass ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  walk 
with  anybody  I  love  so  well  as  you  and 
Agnes." 

They  were  now  in  the  hall. 

"  Where  are  my  gloves  ? "  said  the 
Major ;  "  somebody  must  have  taken  them 
away.  I  never  in  my  life  put  my  gloves 
anywhere  but  just  beside  my  hat.  This 
is  quite  intolerable.  You  have  not  seen 
them,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  No,  papa.  You  have  been  out  twice 
since  I  stirred  from  my  seat." 

"  Rmg  the  bell  for  Peggy,  then.  Either 
she  or  Phemy  must  have  taken  them  away." 
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Agnes  obeyed,  and  Peggy  promptly  an- 
swered the  summons. 

P^gy  was  an  old  servant  of  the  family, 
having  been  with  the  Major  ever  since 
his  retom  from  India.  She  belonged  to 
a  dass  of  servants  once,  I  have  been  told, 
common  in  Scotland,  but  of  whom  only 
a  few  specimens  are  now  extant,  and 
these  are  becoming  yearly  more  rare.. 
Equally  simple-minded  and  kind-hearted, 
her  attachment  to  the  family,  of  which 
she  regarded  herself  as  a  member,  was 
accompanied  with  a  species  of  veneration 
sometimes  a  little  absurd  in  its  effects. 
Whatever  any  of  them  said,  or  did,  or 
thought,  must  infallibly  be  right.  Had 
they  affirmed  that  the  moon  was  black, 
P^gy  would  most  undoubtedly  have 
disbelieved  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses. 
Yet  was  she  neither  a  hypocrite  nor  a 
flatterer.  In  the  pres^ice  of  her  master 
and  mistress  she  frequently  expressed  her- 
self with  a  freedom  which  would  have  as- 
tonished and  horrified  the  oily-tongued  and 
smooth-mannered  domestic  of  a  fashion- 
able establishment.  "Worthy  Maister 
Grieve,"  the  minister  whom  Peggy  "sat 

VOL.  !•  c 
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mider»"  was  tlie  only  human  being  she 
deemed  at  all  comparable  in  point  of 
wisdom  with  Major  Irvine  and  his  daugh- 
ters. Indeed,  in  this  respect,  she  con- 
sidered  all  four  about  equal,  and  never 
surpassed  by  mortal  wight  save  Solomon 
himself.  In  general  Peggy  wns  almost 
sufficiently  punctual,  orderly,  and  method- 
ical to  satisfy  even  the  Major.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  unlike  her,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  household,  than  to  commit  such 
a  solecism  as  to  carry  off  her  master's 
gloves.  Even  Phemy,  Peggy's  assistant, — 
for  the  latter  presided  ov»  every  depart- 
ment in  the  household  economy, — could 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  delinquency. 
To  Major  Irvine's  demand  as  to  what 
she  had  done  with  his  gloves,  Pe^y 
replied, 

"  'Deed,  sir,  I  haena  seen  your  gloves ; 
they're  where  ye  pat  them  for  me." 

**  Phemy  must  have  taken  them,  then ; 
let  her  be  called." 

**  Na,  sir,  it's  nae  use,  it  canna  hae  been 
Phamy,  for  she's  ne'er  been  out  o'  the 
kitchen,  sin'  I  saw  ye  wi'  them  i'  the 
garden;  an'  it  canna  hae  been  Wattie  aither. 
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for  he  has  been  mawing  and  ddving  ever 
sin'  lie  got  his  denner." 

"It  must  have  been  somebody,  I  tell 
joa;  the  gloves  could  not  go  away  of 
themselves,  and  Miss  Irvine  has  been 
mnrking  in  the  drawing-room  fpr  some 
hoars,  and  it  is  very  nnlike  Miss  Caro- 
line to  do  anything  of  that  kind." 

"Weel,  sir,  it  was  not  me,  though  I 
maun  say  it's  an  unco  like  thing  where 
they  can  have  gane  till.  Dinna  ye  think 
(in  a  deprecating  tone)  that  aiblins  ye 
may  hae  pitten  them  some  gate  yoursel'  ?" 

"  Why,  woman,  where  can  I  have  put 
them  ?  I  am  particularly  careful  always 
to  put  them  in  the " 

At  this  moment  Caroline,  who  had 
Taniahed  a  few  minutes  before,  reappeared, 
bearing  triimiphantly  in  her  hand  the 
lost  gloves. 

"  Where  did  you  find  them  ?"  cried  all 
in  a  breath. 

"  On  a  branch  of  the  variegated  hoUy- 
tree  at  the  comer,"  she  replied,  with  a 
smile  and  an  arch  glance  at  her  father. 

like  most  persons  who  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame.  Major  Irvine  was  at  first 
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disposed  to  seek  relief  for  his  irritated 
feelings  in  some  cause  of  displeasure 
against  an  other  person ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  joyous  countenance  of  his  youthful 
daughter  chased  the  wrinkles  from  his 
brow,  and  banished  every  thought  of  anger 
from  his  heart. 

"Blessings  on  her  bonny  een,"  cried 
Peggy,  regarding  her  young  mistress  with 
affectionate  pride ;  "  ye  see,  Maister,  Miss 
Caroline  is  far  cleverer  nor  ony  o'  us ;  she 
was  aye  auld-farrant.  Wha  but  hersel* 
wad  e'er  hae  thought  o'  looking  on  the 
buss  ?" 

"Ah  Carry,  Carry!"  said  her  father, 
fondly;  then  added,  "I  remember  now 
leaving  them  there  when  I  carried  the 
trowel  to  the  tool-house.  If  Wattie  had 
not  been  so  careless  as  to  leave  the  trowel 
where  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  we  might 
have  been  spared  all  this  trouble." 

Agnes  was  now  ready,  her  shawl  pinned 
with  all  due  regard  to  straightness,  and 
her  close  straw  bonnet  neatly  tied. 

"  Come,  Carry,  dear,"  she  said,  "  and  get 
on  your  things." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  get  on  any  things, 
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Agnes.  That  soft  cool  breeze  is  so  re- 
freshing, blowing  about  one's  head  and 
neck  after  such  a  hot,  hot  day ;  but  before 
ire  go  to  the  field,  papa,  let  us  look  at 
Wattie's  improvements  in  the  garden. 
I  see,  among  other  things,  he  has  removed 
that  rose-tree  from  the  west  end  of  the 
house  to  the  middle  of  the  circular  bed 

I  raked  so  beautifully  ^resterday  mom* 
mg.» 

"The  d —  he  has!"  cried  the  Major, 
thrown  quite  off  his  guard  by  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  and  hastening  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  supposed  he  should  find 
the  delinquent ;  "  that  man  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  obstinate  fool  that " 

"  Oh  papa  1"  interrupted  Caroline. 

"  Only  yesterday  morning,"  continued 
the  Major,  with  rather  more  calmness, 
**  I  positively  ordered  him  to  let  that  bush 
remain  where  it  was;  and  whatever  Mr. 
Wattie  may  think,  I  can  tell  him  I  mean 
to  be  master  in  my  own  house.  My  orders 
are  not  to  be  disobeyed  with  impimity, 
and  that  I  shall  let  him  see." 

They  were  now  within  sight  of  Wattie, 
who  was  busy  transplanting  flowers  into  a 
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newly-made  bed,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  rose-tree.  At  the  sight  of  the  rose- 
tree  Major  Irvine's  ire  blazed  forth  anew, 
venting  itself  on  the  o£Eending  Wattie  in 
unmeasured  indignation  at  his  conduct, 
and  peremptory  orders  immediately  to 
undo  his  labours.  Wattie,  however,  lis- 
tened to  his  incensed  master  with  an  air 
of  the  most  imperturbable  coolness.  He 
was  a  little  thickset  man,  with  harsh 
features,  marked  with  the  smaU-pox,  small 
grey  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  the  most 
intense  conceit  and  entire  self-sufficiency, 
qualified  with,  a  certain  aspect  of  good- 
nature and  good-heartedness.  As  his 
master  spoke  he  ceased  working,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  handle  of  his  spade, 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  comical 
self-complacency,  and  provoking  scmgfroid^ 
which  operated  on  the  Major's  wrath  like 
oil  upon  flames.  Agnes  stood  by  with  a 
face  of  deep  concern.  Caroline  too  was 
annoyed,  though  at  the  same  time  she  was 
with  difficulty  able  to  re&ain  from  a  laugh. 
"  How  did  you  happen  to  disobey  my 
positive  orders  ?  "  inquired  the  Major, 
waiting  at  last  for  an  answer. 
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"Ye  ken,  sir,"  said  Wattie,  in  the 
tone  oi  soothing  forbearance,  with  which 
he  might  have  addressed  a  lunatic,  or  a 
froward  child,  *'  I  telled  ye,  there  was 
sic  a  swirl  roond  yon  comer,  that  nae 
rose,  let  alane  ane  o*  this  kind,  whilk 
is,  an  ane  may  say,  wakely,  or  silly 
like " 

«  Silly  1— the  d— 1 ! "  aied  the  Major. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  Wattie, 
nowise  abashed  by  this  interruption,  '*  nae 
rose,  could  lang  hae  studen  sic  a  swirl." 

"  If  there  had  been  fifty  swirls,  it  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  ordered  you 
to  let  it  alone,  and  that  ought  to  have 
been  quite  sufficient.  Besides,  you  cannot 
suppose  with  your  wisdom,  that  anything 
will  flourish  under  the  shade  of  that  great 
bush?" 

"I  was  seven  year  under-gairdener  to 
the  Yearl  o'  Wetherstone,"  said  Wattie, 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity ;  but 
with  the  complacent  smile,  which  always 
adorned  his  countenance  whenever  he 
referred  to  having  held  this  high  post, 
^*  and  neither  my  lord  nor  my  leddy,  nor 
yet  Dav^  Claisey,  wha  was  the  upper- 
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gairdener,  e'er  found  font  wi*  where  I 
pat  the  rose  busses.  1  was  aye,  though 
I  say  it  myser,  coonted  skeely  i*  that 
particular.  An'  as  for  the  other  floors, 
that  TiiliuTn  candidum,  and  thae  AntU 
rrhinums " 

«  Tiilium  —  nonsense  1  Antihumbug  I 
what  does  the  man  mean  ?  " 

**  He  means  snapdragon  and  white  lily, 
papa,"  said  Caroline,  her  eyes  full  of 
mirth  and  mischief. 

"They're  ca'd  sae,  I  believe,  by  them 
that  kens  nae  better;  but  Miss  Carline 
is  mair  learned,  though  I  say  it  mysel' 
wha  hae  instructit  her.  And  a  clever 
scholar  she  is !  Few  can  bate  Miss 
Carline.  But  as  I  was  saying,  thae  floors, 
no  to  speak  o'  that  Dianthus — ^pink,  as  some 
folk  wad  ca'  it — ^wUl  grow  fii'  weel.  The 
Yearl  o'  Wetherstone '' 

"  The  Earl  of  Wetherstone !  What  do 
I  care  for  the  Earl  of  Wetherstone.  If 
the  earl  chooses  to  be  disobeyed  by  his 
servants,  I  choose  to  be  obeyed  by  mine. 
I  shall,  therefore,  look  out  for  anothw 
servant,  and  you  may  look  out  for  another 
place,  if  you  think  you  can  get  one  where 
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yoor  maater  will  accommodate  himself  to 
all  your  freaks  and  whims." 

**  Freaks  and  whims  1  Preserve  us  a'  I 
I  have  serred  ye  weel,  though  I  say  it 
mysd',  for  this  aughteen  year  and  mair. 
Nae  doot/'  he  continued,  with  admirable 
hmnility,  *'  ye  might  aiblins  hae  got  ane 
to  ser  ye  as  weel,  but  I  didna  think  it 
wad  hae  come  to  this." 

"  Come  to  this,  indeed  I "  b^an  the 
Major;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  his 
daughter  Caroline. 

"Come,  come,  papa,"  she  cried,  "you 
and  Wattie  can  settle  all  about  it  to- 
morrow morning.  If  we  do  not  make 
haste  to  the  field,  the  dew  will  have  b^an 
to  ML,  and  then  Agnes  will  be  a&aid  of 
catching  cold,  and  those  gold  and  crimson 
douds  will  have  faded  away  before  we 
have  seen  them  reflected  in  the  water." 
And  Caroline  was  beginning  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  field,  when  her  progress 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance 
of  viators  emerging  from  the  shrubbery, 
through  which  the  path  led  round  the 
lioose  into  the  garden. 
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*^  My  uncle,  and  aunt,  and  Jane !  **  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  vexation;  *^no 
walk  for  us  to-nigM,  Agnes !  The  fates 
are  maliciously  inclined,  I  see." 

"  Hush,  dearest  Carry,"  whispered  her 
gentle  sister  imploringly,  as  they  advanced 
to  greet  the  intruders;  **they  will  hear 
you/' 

Meanwhile  Wattie,  left  alone,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  prevalent  among  angry 
people,  began  to  soliloquize.  "  Heard  ever 
anybody  the  like  o*  him  the  night  I  To 
meddle  wi'  a  bred  gairdner  like  me,  that 
has  been  seven  year  under  Davey  Claisey, 
him  that  kens  nae  mair  aboot  gairdning 
than  my  fit ; — ^but  he  is  dean  wud,  daft 
a*  thegitherl  I  am  no  gaun  to  flit 
though,  for  a'  that.  Miss  Irvine's  aye 
sae  canny  and  sae  fedr  spoken,  and  Miss 
Carline  that  I  carried  in  my  arms,  and 
hae  done  sae  muckle  to  yedicate.  Na,  na, 
I  am  no  gaun  to  flit  for  a*  the  Major's 
fikes.  I  wad  be  ower  muckle  missed, 
I  ken  that;  and  ane  just  has  to  pit  up 
wi'  the  freaks  and  wheems  o'  ignorant 
folk."      And    his    heart    swelling   with 
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ooQscioiis  magnanimity,  Wattie  regarded 
the  rose-tree,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
transplanting  it  the  following  morning. 
His  pride  forbade  the  idea  of  his  doing 
80  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  must  now  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  over  the  history  of  Major  Irvine 
and  his  family  that  we  may  rightly  com- 
prehend how  its  members  were  respec* 
tively  situated,  endeavouring  to  gain  from 
a  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they^  had  severally  been  placed,  a<5ting 
on  their  natural  dispositions,  a  key  to 
their  characters,  as  these  now  exhibited 
themselves. 

Major  Irvine's  first  marriage  had  been 
contracted  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  highland 
laird  of  good  family,  but  limited  means,  and 
had  been  sent  to  India  under  the  care  of  a 
brother  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil 
service,  in  order  that  she  might  be  pro^ 
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pided  foTy — in  other  words,  find  a  husband, 
—while  the  estate  was  preserved  intact,  as 
the  inheritance  of  the  eldest  son.    Now, 
though  I  am  far  from  thinking  a  matri- 
monial expedition  to    the  east  either  a 
very   delicate    or  a  very    dignified    pro- 
oeeding,   still,   I    cannot    see  that    it   is 
very  much  worse  than  an  expedition  to 
Harrowgate  or  Chelt^[iham,  or  even  the 
nearest    assembly-room,   with   the    same 
end  in  view.     Moreover,  once   fairly  in 
that   land    of   abundant    suitors,    Agnes 
Gordon  was  by  no  means  in  a  hurry  to 
get  a  husband,  nor  did  she  practise  any 
mean  arts  to  obtain  one.    Although  she 
had  come  to  India  with  matrimony  in 
view,  she  was  not  vnthout  a  notion  of 
esteeming    and    loving    the    person    she 
should  marry,  and,  in  fact,  had  rejected 
two  or  three  wealthier  suitors  to  .bestow 
her  hand  on  young  Irvine,  then  only  a 
sabaltem  in  a  marching   regiment,  but 
handsome,   gallant,  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  of   youth,  and    distinguished    for 
his  honourable  and  spirited  conduct;  in 
short,  the  very  hero  calculated  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  the  good-tempered,  suscep- 
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tible,  but  rather  common-plaoe  Agnes. 
Several  children  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  but  inheriting  from  their  mother 
a  delicate  constitution,  the  evils  of  which 
were  augmented  by  a  residence  in  a  hot 
climate,  only  two  of  them  survived 
infancy.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Irvine's  brother, 
the  judge,  fell  a  victim  to  cholera,  and 
he  had  only  been  dead  two  years  whea 
she  received  tidings  that  her  elder,  now 
only  brother,  had  been  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  This  moumfal  intelligence 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
bereaved  old  laird,  beseeching  the  Major 
to  allow  his  sole  remaining  child  to  return 
home,  that  he  might  see  her  once  more 
ere  he  died,  which,  he  added  pathetically, 
"  would  not  be  very  long  now.'*  He 
longed  also  to  see  the  children,  particularly 
John,  now  the  heir  of  Locharroch.  Major 
Irvine  had  a  very  affectionate  disposition^ 
and  was  peculiarly  alive  to  the  charms  of 
domestic  society;  he  was,  therefore,  very 
reluctant  to  part  with  his  wife  and 
children,  but  when  he  thought  of  the 
desolate  old  man,  and  looked  at  the  pallid 
countenances  and  languid  frames  of  his 
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Agnes  and  her  little  ones,  his  kind  heart 
was  melted,  his  conjugal  and  paternal 
anxieties  alarmed,  and  he  consented  wUl- 
ingly  to  their  immediate  departure.  As 
this  true-hearted  man  watched  the  vessel, 
fireighted  with  the  precious  treasures  of 
Ids  heart,  recede  fast  &om  the  surf-heaten 
shore  of  Madras,  as  he  strained  his  aching 
sight  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  white 
sail,  like  a  little  sea-hird's  wing  on  the 
fiur  horizon,  he  was  not  without  a  fore- 
boding that  they  should  never  all  meet 
again. 

Mrs.  Irvine  arrived  at  Locharroch  in 
time  to  comfort  the  declining  days  of  the 
poor  old  man,  while  the  merry  prattle 
of  his  little  grandchildren  lent  one  ray 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  sad  evening  twilight 
of  his  life.  He  died  gently.  He  had 
only  been  dead  two  years,  when  Major 
Irvine  found  himself  able  at  last  to 
return  to  Great  Britain ;  but  ere  his  foot 
again  pressed  his  native  soil,  poor  Agnes, 
worn  out  by  climate,  fatigue,  and  sorrow, 
slept  with  her  forefathers,  in  the  little 
wild  mountain  churchyard  of  Locharroch. 

Her  distressed  husband  remained  a  vear 
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in  the  Highlands,  bnt  finding  Locharroch 
in  too  lonely  a  neighbourhood,  and  the 
place  altogether  too  full  of  melancholy 
associations,  he  let  it  to  an  English 
sportsman,  and  sending  his  son  to  school, 
purchased  a  small  residence  in'  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  removed  thither  with 
his  daughter,  now  a  gentle  little  girl 
about  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  lived 
at  Wallacefield  for  six  or  seven  years, 
spending  his  time  pleasantly  enough  in 
fishing,  reading  newspapers,  and  mixiTig 
with  the  society  of  the  district,  when  he 
married  a  second  tune,  a  lady  young 
enough  to  have  been  his  daughter.  The 
world,  of  course,  called  it  a  foolish  mar- 
riage, particularly  on  his  side;  but  as, 
during  the  brief  period  the  union  lasted, 
it  added  considerably  to  his  happiness, 
one  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the 
world,  for  once,  was  wrong. 

Caroline  Purves  was  the  sister  of  a 
writer  (as  an  attorney  is  called  in  Scot- 
land) in  fair  practice  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Wetherstone.  Her  father  had 
followed  the  same  profession  with  an 
average  share  of  success ;  but  living  quite 
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up  to  his  income,  at  his  death,  which 
happened  when  his  daughter  was  sixteen, 
die  was  left  entirely  unproyided  for  and 
dependant  on  the  charity  of  her  brother, 
who  had  only  the  business  to  support 
himself  and  a  wife  very  fond  of  show, 
and  with  a  decided  taste  for  expense. 
Bat  Caroline  was  a  high-spirited  girl,  a^nd 
coold  not  brook  dependence ;  and,  young 
though  she  was,  determined  at  once  to  seek 
a  situation  as  governess.  But  this,  in  her 
case,  was  by  no  means  easy  to  be  ob« 
tained;  as,  though  both  a  clever  and  a 
sensible  girl,  and  for  her  years  not  defi- 
dent  in  general  information,  she  had  had 
no  education  but  such  as  Wetherstone 
oould  afford,  and  was  therefore  totally 
without  accurate  intellectual  training  as 
wdl  as  showy  accomplishments, — ^the  latter 
deficiency,  however,  proving  a  greater 
barrier  to  her  success  than  the  former ;  a 
drcomstanoe  which  need  not  surprise  us, 
as  all  more  or  less  can  appreciate  the  eclat 
attending  the  exhibition  of  ostentatious 
acquirements,  while  few,  very  few  indeed, 
can  estimate  the  charms  or  the  advan- 
tages of   mental  cultivation.     Generally 
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speaking,  the  aim  of  female  education  is 
rather  to  enable  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world  than  to  bestow  upon  the  individual 
a  source  of  rational  happiness,  or  the 
means  to  become  a  usefol  member  of 
society.  And  this  in  the  face  of  all  the 
cant  that  the  feminine  virtues  are  all 
retiring ;  a  species  of  cant  which,  by-the- 
bye,  is  generally  rifest  among  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  ostentation  and  parade 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Bicasoning  from 
the  eant  and  the  parade  together,  one 
might  easily  be  led  to  imagine  that  all 
the  dressing,  dancing,  and  display  of  ac- 
complishments so  fashionable  in  that  great 
exhibition-room,  modem  society,  were  re- 
tiring  virtues;  while  the  enrichment  of 
the  mind  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  the  affections  had  some  ten- 
dency to  drag  woman  &om  that  privacy 
which  is  said  to  be  her  fitting  sphere. 

Being,  therefore,  quite  ineligible  for  good 
situations,  poor  Caroline  was  obliged  to 
accept  inferior  ones ;  and  for  several  years 
she  officiated  either  as  nursery  governess 
in  the  families  of  the  gentry,  or  as  go- 
verness to  the  daughters  of  tradespeople. 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  classes  of  situation  was  the 
more  disagreeable  to  her.  The  half  menial 
capacity  in  which  she  was  placed  in  the 
one,  wounded  her  pride  and  exposed  her 
to  the  familiarity  of  an  inferior  class ; 
while  the  ignorant  dictation  and  vulgar 
patronage  to  which  she  was  frequently 
subjected  in  the  other  were  peculiarly 
galling  to  a  niind  really  elegant  and  re- 
fined much  beyond  the  average.  We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  she  gave 
way,  either  to  useless  repining  or  morbid 
sentimentalism ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
strove  to  conceal  from  herself  that  she 
was  unhappy,  and  bravely  and  energe- 
tically set  her  face  to  her  destiny.  Still, 
at  twenty-five,  the  light-heartedness  of 
youth  had  completely  forsaJcen  Caroline 
Purves;  and  round  her  naturally  warm 
affections  had  grown  a  hard  rind  of  reserve 
and  distrust,  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, to  break  through.  With  all  her 
courage  and  industry,  there  were  times 
~  alone,  and  at  night,  when  her  spirits 
and  her  strength  were  exhausted  by  the 
fiitigues  of  the  day — that  life  appeared 
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to  her  in  the  light  only  of  a  dreary 
stru^le,  and  she  would  weep  and  ask, 
"Is  it  always  to  be  so?"  and  breathe  a 
heartfelt  wish  that  it  might  be  short* 
Then,  as  she  called  to  mind  the  lot  of 
the  houseless  wanderer,  as  she  remem- 
bered the  poverty  and  ignorance,  the 
disease  of  mind  and  body,  the  guilt  and 
the  suffering,  the  anguish  and  the  re- 
morse which  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
on  earth;  as  she  thought  of  Him,  the 
All-perfect,  who  had  borne  the  whole 
stun  of  himian  woe,  her  repinings  were 
silenced;  and  she  blessed  God  who  had 
given  her  food,  and  raiment,  and  shelter, 
health  and  innocence,  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body,  and  a  heart  to  love  and 
praise  Him.  But,  who  can  think  always 
aright? 

Among  those  who  invariably  treated 
Caroline  with  kindness  and  consideration 
was  Major  Irvine,  Now,  the  few  people 
of  rank  or  property  excepted,  the  Major 
was  the  principal  person  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood;  he  and  poor  Caroline  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  extremes  of  the  polite 
society  of  Wetherstone.     Though  not  u 
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man  of  talent,  or  of  much  enlargement 
dT  mind,  he  possessed  an  average  share 
of  oonmion  sense,  and,  as  Caroline  was 
not  slow  to  discover,  was,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  a  gentleman.  His  manners, 
also,  wore  very  superior  to  any  Wetherstone 
training  could  produce.  The  Major,  there- 
fore, was  not  altogether  wrong  when  he 
imagined  that  Miss  Furves  seemed  to 
prefer  his  company  to  that  of  any  other 
person  in  Wetherstone.  He  was,  of 
coarse,  much  flattered  by  the  perception 
of  this  preference  in  a  young  and  pleasant- 
looldng  lady,  and  quickly  began  to  dis- 
cover in  her  innumerable  charms,  of  which 
he  had  not  at  first  been  aware ;  and  though 
fiur  firom  guessing  the  eictent  of  the  griev- 
ances to  which  she  was  subjected,  he  pitied 
her  also  for  the  discomforts  inseparable 
firom  a  dependent  situation. 

Caroline  was,  however,  quite  innocent 
€i  any  design  upon  the  heart  of  Major 
Irvine,  norwas  she  ever  once  visited  by  the 
suspicion  that  she  had  made  a  conquest, 
tin  one  morning,  when  she  was  surprised 
by  a  letter  firom  him,  containing  an  offer 
of  his  heart  and  hand.    Her  first  impulse 
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was  to  decline  his  proposal.  He  was  so 
much  older  than  she  was— old  enough, 
indeed,  to  be  her  father ;  and  though  she 
liked  him,  she  did  not  love  him.  Caro- 
line, however,  rarely  acted  upon  impulse 
now.  The  sweet  romance  of  youth  had, 
unfortunately,  with  her  long  since  given 
way  before  the  stem  realities  of  life.  It 
is  true,  she  was  still  conscious  within 
herself  of  the  power  to  love  with  all  the 
truth  and  the  devotion  of  a  generous 
heart  and  an  energetic  mind ;  but  she  had 
never  even  seen  any  one  capable  of  in- 
spiring such  an  attachment.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  doubt  that  such  a  person  might 
exist,  but  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
suppose  that  he  existed  for  her.  It  is 
only  in  the  region  of  romantic  fiction 
that  friendless  maidens,  without  wealth 
or  worldly  consequence,  are  certain  to 
meet  with  rich  and  handsome  lovers, 
adorned  with  every  charm  of  mind  and 
person  calculated  to  attract  and  preserve 
the  love  of  woman.  Caroline  saw,  in 
beconung  the  wife  of  Major  Irvine,  a 
release  firom  her  present  course  of  thank- 
less toil,  and  a  prospect  of  peace  and  com« 
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petemoe  for  the  remamder  of  her  life.  She 
did  not  doubt  that  in  such  a  situation 
she  might  hare  many  trials  and  diffi- 
culties to  encoimter,  but  she  should  have 
a  protector  and  a  home;  she  should  be 
no  longw  alone  in  the  world*  She  knew 
Major  Irvine  to  be  an  upright,  honour- 
able, and  Idnd-hearted  man,  and  she  did 
not  doabt  that  she  could  make  him  happy. 
Earnestly  determining,  then,  to  do  her 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  upon  which  she 
bad  now  made  up  her  mind  to  enter,  she 
returned  a  favourable  answer  to  his  letter, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  shortly  after- 
wards. 

Caroline  had  married  with  the  deter* 
mination  to  find  contentment;  but  she 
found  more— she  found  happiness.  Major 
Irvine  was  very  fond  and  very  proud  of 
bis  young  wife.  Together  with  genuine 
goodness  of  heart,  and  much  liberality  of 
disposition,  he  possessed  certain  peculi- 
arities of  temper  and  habits.  Caroline 
quickly  made  herself  acquainted  with 
tbese,  and  found  it  no  very  difficult  matter 
to  r^^ilate  her  conduct  so  as  to  avoid 
interfering  with  them.    In  return  for  the 
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marks  of  affection  and  kindness  she  was 
receiving  almost  every  hour  of  every  day 
from  her  husband,  she  endeavoured  to 
gratify  his  tastes  and  make  his  home 
happy.  With  her  own  hands  she  seasoned 
his  curry,  and  prepared  his  mulligatawny; 
and  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  hear  him  de* 
dare  that  never,  even  in  India,  had  he 
ever  tasted  either  so  good.  She  would  sit 
at  work  with  admirable  patience  for  an 
hour  or  two,  while  he  read  aloud  the 
newspapers ;  and  would  say  with  a  smiling 
face,  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion^ 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear." 

On  the  sweet  summer  evenings  as  they 
walked  together  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
field,  Mrs.  Irvine  could  admire  the  red 
light  fading  away  in  the  west,  or  watch 
the  shadows  stealing  apace  over  the  land* 
scape,  while  she  listened  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  a  detail  of  the  precise  mamier  in 
which  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  had 
commenced  the  assault  on  Seringapatam, 
or  to  a  narrative  of  a  very  memorable 
occasion  during  the  southern  Mahratta 
war,  when  the  Major,  then  Captain  Irvine, 
had  himself  been  the  first  to  mount  a 
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pefilons  breach  at  the  si^e  of  an  impor- 
tant fort,  on  which  occasion  he  had  re- 
oehred  a  sabre-cut  in  the  face,  and  been 
oompiimented  on  the  gallantry  of  his  con- 
duct by  the  commanding  officer.  To  do 
all  this,  was  for  Caroline  a  labour  of  love- 
yes,  love — that  love  which  is  the  offspring 
of  esteem  and  gratitude.  With  Agnes, 
she  was  not  at  first  quite  so  successful  as 
with  her  father.  At  the  time  of  her  step- 
mother's marriage,  Agnes  Irvine  was  a 
tall,  thin,  awkwardish,  very  shy,  very  quiet 
gill  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  an  amiable 
diq>08ition,  and  very  few  ideas.    At  first, 

Mrs.  Irvine  feared  she  should  be  able  to 

• 

make  nothing  of  her,  for  Agnes  stood  in 
such  awe  of  her  clever  step-mother,  as 
entirely  to  repulse  all  efforts  at  confidence 
aad  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
in  whose  presence  the  poor  girl  never 
uttered  a  word  but  yes,  or  no,  and  these 
in  a  tone  almost  inaudible.  But,  by  de- 
grees, Agnes  discovered  that  if  Mrs.  Irvine 
was  very  clever,  she  was  also  very  amiable ; 
and  in  time,  the  uncomfortable  dread  with 
which  she  had  at  first  regarded  her  gave 
way  to  an   almost    passionate  love  and 
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admiration.  Agnes's  temperament  was 
generally  placid,  and  her  feelings  not  easily 
excited,  but  she  was  capable  of  attachment 
both  strong  and  lasting.  It  gave  Caroline 
the  liveliest  pleasure  to  perceive  the  pro* 
gress  she  had  made  in  her  step-daughter's 
regard,  although  she  was  very  far  from 
guessing  the  depth  or  the  fervour  of  the 
affection  she  had  inspired;  nor  was  she 
destined  ever  to  know  it  till  it  was  too  late 
to  repay  it  with  reciprocal  warmth,  or  to 
do  justice  to  the  nature  capable  of  feeling 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  two  ladies,  though 
apparently  not  very  congenial,  got  on  very 
happily  together.  A  source  of  deep,  mu- 
tual interest  was,  however,  opened  for 
them  at  last,  when  Caroline,  after  having 
been  two  years  a  wife,  found  herself  about 
to  become  a  mother.  Agnes  was  much 
enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  there  being  a 
baby  to  nurse  and  tend,  and  entered  with 
alacrity  into  the  preliminary  preparations. 
What  a  delight  it  was  to  make  the  beau-* 
tifiil  little  &ocks  and  caps  I  and  then,  as 
the  tiny  garments  were  finished,  how  very 
charming  were  the  private  washings  and 
ironings  in  Caroline's  dressing-room  I  for 
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the  pretty  little  things  were  much  too 
piedoos  to  be  trusted  to  the  rough  hands 
of  a  common  laundress. 

It  was  cold  winter  weather,  and  the  days 
were  dark  and  brief;  but  the  heart's  bright 
sunshine  shed  a  radiance  over  the  life  of 
the  inmates  of  Wallacefield,  and  decked 
their  future  landscape  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  how- 
erer,  that  Caroline's  anticipations  were  all 
of  unclouded  felicity.  There  were  times 
when  anxious  thoughts  brooded  over  her 
mind,  and  filled  it  with  doubt  and  appre- 
hension. Grenerally  speaking,  however, 
the  tone  of  her  anticipations  was  cheerful, 
for  her  temper  was  naturally  buoyant ;  she 
had  the  happy  habit  of  looking  to  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture ;  and,  above  all, 
she  had  an  earnest  faith  in  the  Divine 
Providence,  which  orders  all  things  for 
good. 

The  time  so  anxiously  expected,  arrived 
at  last.  Mrs.  Irvine  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  For  a  whole  day  of  almost 
perfect  felicity  she  lay  feasting  on  the 
blessedness  of  her  own  thoughts.  Her 
heart  swelled  with  the  new  and  rapturous 
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sensation  of  a  mother's  love,  with  grateful 
attachment  to  her  husband,  with  tender 
regard  to  the  kind  Agnes,  with  charity  to 
all  the  world,  and  unbounded  gratitude 
and  adoration  towards  the  Bounteous 
Father  who  had  bestowed  on  her  blessings 
so  abundant,  joys  so  unspeakable.  But 
alasl 

On  the  day  succeding  that  which  had 
been  productive  of  so  much  joy,  Caroline 
was  taken  violently  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours 
it  became  apparent  that  her  recovery  was 
hopeless.  Youth,  health,  love,  were  hers, 
and  she  must  quit  them  all  1  As  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  broke  upon  her,  her  first 
feeling  was  of  unutterable  anguish.  Then 
as  she  beheld  her  husband,  to  whom  the 
fatal  truth  had  just  been  communicated, 
throw  himself  down  by  her  bedside  in 
speechless  despair,  she  felt  that  she  must 
comfort  him,  and  she  breathed  a  prayer  for 
resignation  and  strength  for  all.  She 
prayed  fervently,  though  silently,  that  God 
would  give  her  to  feel  that  she  had  a  more 
blessed  home,  where  a  yet  tenderer  love 
awaited  her.  She  besought  Him  to  forgive 
the  first  rebellious  impulse  of  her  natural 
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beart,  aad  to  give  her  to  say,  *'  Not  my 

will,  but  Thine." 
"  My   dear  husband,"   she  then   said, 

"you  must  not  thus  give  way  to  your 

fedings,  but  assist  me  to  submit  to  the 

win  of  God." 
Major  Irvine  made  no  reply,  but  wept 

aloud  in  agony  of  soul,  while  he  pressed 

her  hand  to  his  heart  and  lips,  and  bathed 
it  with  his  tears.  Caroline  regarded  him 
in  silent  sorrow.  At  last  he  murmured, 
incoherently, — 

"  80  yomig,  so  very  young,  Caroline ;  I 
thought  I  shoxdd  have  died  in  your  arms, 
my  Caroline.  Oh,  my  own  love!  you 
must  not,  you  shall  not  die — ^your  poor 
litUe  one." 

At  the  mention  of  her  infant,  the  poor 
mother  burst  into  tears,  but  quickly  re- 
covering herself,  she  turned  eagerly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  where  the  pale,  ter- 
ror-stricken Agnes  stood  weeping  silently. 
Caroline,  exhausted  by  the  effort  she  had 
made,  feebly  attempted  to  stretch  out  her 
hand  to  her.  Agnes  took  it,  and  pressed 
it  tenderly. 
**  Agues/'  said  the  dying  woman,  in  a 
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voice  of  extreme  weakness,  and  tremulous 
with  emotion,  « My  good  kind  Agnes,  I 
have  always  tried  to  make  you  happy,  and 
you  have  been  a  kind  daughter  and  friend  to 
me.  My  poor  baby ;  will  you  be  a  mother 
to  it  when  I — promise  me,  dearest  Agnes." 
Mother  1  Caroline,"  cried  the  poor  girl, 
you  have  been  the  kindest  friend  I  ever 
had,  and  I  have  loved  you,  oh !  far,  far 
more  than  I  could  ever  either  tell  or  show. 
I  can  never  be  the  mother  you  would  have 
been  to  your  baby,  for  I  am  not  like  you ; 
but  I  will  live  for  it,  devote  my  whole 
heart  to  it — ^if  it  were  my  own,  I  could  not 
do  more  for  it  than  I  will  do  for  your 
sake,  beloved,  dearest,  dearest  Caroline ;'' 
and  Agnes  sobbed  with  passionate  emotion. 
Caroline  regarded  her  with  astonishment 
and  gratitude,  saying  slowly,  "My  poor 
child,  I  have  never  loved  you  half  enough ; 
but  my  child  may  live  to  repay  you,  and 
now,  on  my  death-bed,  I  bless  and  thank 
you.  Bring  my  baby  that  I  may  see  it — 
ere  my  sight  fails,"  and  she  sighed  gently. 
Agnes  obeyed.  Caroline  fixed  one  long 
and  earnest  gaze  of  intense  love  on  the 
unconscious  little  being  for  whom  she  had 
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giyea  her  life.  Her  lips  then  seemed  to 
moYe,  and  the  spectators  guessed  that  she 
was  praying  to  the  Ahnighty  Father  to 
protect  the  motherless  in  all  the  unknown 
perils  of  the  dark,  uncertain  future.  At 
last  the  poor  infant  uttered  a  feeble  wailing 
ay.    The  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  God  forgive  me  !  "  she  murmured ; 
^'  Agnes,  hold  it  close  to  me  once  more  ere 
I  die.  Agnes  obeyed,  and  with  infinite 
diflSculty,  Caroline  feebly  pressed  it  in  her 
arms,  and  printed  on  its  little  face  a  last, 
long,  passionate  kiss,  saying  in  a  low  tre* 
mnlous  voice,  ^*  The  last  time — ^the  last  on 
this  side  the  grave.  But  take  it  away  now, 
my  dearest  Agnes."  She  then  made  a  sign 
to  her  husband  to  come  nearer  to  her. 
*'  Take  my  hand  in  yours,''  she  said,  in  a 
Toice  so  faint,  that  the  perfect  silence  which 
leigned  in  the  apartment  alone  permitted 
it  to  be  audible :  ^*  while  I  am  able,  I  wish 
to  tell  you  how  happy  you  have  made  me. 
The  happiest  portion  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  as  your  wife.  ]From  my  soul  I  love 
you,  and  am  grateful  for  all  your  love. 
God  and  the  Redeemer  comfort  you,  as 
they  comfort  me  now !    I  leave  you  ano- 
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ther  Caroline :  you  will  speak  to  her  some- 
times of  me,  and  we  shall  all  meet  again. 
Oh  I  be  comforted  my  dear,  dearest  hus- 
band, and  pray  for  me  now,  and  for  us  all/' 

She  seemed  unable  to  say  more,  and 
her  eyes  partly  closed,  while  her  husband 
seemed  to  writhe  in  anguish,  and  could 
only  repeat  in  a  voice  of  woe,  "  My  Caro- 
line I  my  young  wife !"  But  she  did  not 
die  immediately;  indeed  she  spoke  again 
once  or  twice,  but  rather  as  if  she  were 
thinking  aloud  than  as  if  she  were  ad- 
dressing any  one. 

**  It  is  not  all  so  cold  and  dark  now," 
she  said ;  ^'  I  do  not  see  the  grave  now. 
Death  is  past.  I  see  light,  and  Ufe,  and 
love  for  ever  and  ever." 

Once  or  twice,  too,  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  turned  them  on  her  husband  and 
Agnes,  the  former  of  whom  yet  held  her 
hand  as  he  leant  over  the  bed,  while  the 
latter  knelt  beside  him,  her  eyes  alternately 
fixed  on  her  stepmother,  or  turned  upwards 
in  suppUcation.  At  last  the  dying  woman» 
looking  full  upon  them,  seemed  to  make 
an  effort  to  collect  all  her  remaining  energy 
into  a  smile  full  of  ineffable  love  and 
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sweetness,  and  with  its  impress  yet  on  her 
countenance,  without  a  struggle  she  passed 
away. 

Major  Irvine  was  at  first  quite  prostrated 
by  the  unforeseen  calamity  which  had  be- 
&Ilen  him..     He  felt  in  their  fullest  and 
bitterest  extent  the  heart-chilling  vacuum, 
the  dreary  sHence  and  stillness  of  these 
"first  dark  days  of  nothingness."     He 
reused  to  be  comforted,  and  it  was  many 
months  ere  the  engaging  ways  of  the  little 
Caroline  could  win  firom  him  a  smile.    Por 
some  time  the  very  sight  of  the  child, 
although  nothing  could  exceed  his  fond- 
ness for  it,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  asso- 
ciations of  pain,  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear.    But  in  time  it  became  his  greatest 
consolation,  while  in  its  infantine  prattle, 
and  childish  contrivances,  he  discovered 
proofe  of  almost  miraculous  intelligence. 
And  then  as  girlhood  began  to  ripen  into 
womanhood,  he  delighted  to  trace  in  the 
expanding  form,  and  opening  mind  of  the 
young  Caroline,  a  resemblance  to  the  wife 
^om  he  mourned.    And,  indeed,  the  like* 
ness  the  young  girl  bore  to  her  dead  mother 
both  in  mind  and  person,  was  striking :  she 
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had  the  same  light,  active,  and  graceful 
figure;  the  same  pleasiiig  features,  and 
cheerful  intelligent  expression,  the  same 
heautiful,  luxuriant  hair.  Her  eyes  alone 
were  diflferent ;  for  you  had  only  to  look  at 
the  Major  to  discover  that  their  brown 
lustre  was  derived  from  him.  Those  of  the 
elder  Caroline  had  been  blue.  In  mind, 
the  resemblance  was  equally  remarkable, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  mother  and  daughter  had  been  placed. 
The  same  sweetness  of  disposition  and 
buoyancy  of  temper,  the  same  warm  aflfec- 
tions,  the  same  intellectual  tastes,  and  the 
same  energy  of  character  which  had  been 
so  conspicuous  in  the  former,  seemed  to 
have  descended  to  her  offspring.  I  say, 
seemed,  because  it  was  yet  hardly  possible 
either  to  describe  or  ascertain  the  character 
of  Caroline  Irvine,  which  was  still  but  a 
promise  rather  than  a  development.  No 
strong  emotion  had  yet  deepened  the  cur- 
rent of  her  feelings,  no  difficulty  had  tested 
the  strength  of  her  judgment,  no  great 
temptation  proved  the  power  of  her  prin- 
ciples,  no  heavy  trial  taught  her  the  expe- 
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rience  which  sorrow  only  can  teach,  and 
to  those  alone  who  through  aU  the  events 
of  life  listen  for  the  voice  of  a  heavenly 
Teacher.  The  hlossom  was  fair,  hut  who 
ooold  venture  to  foretell,  when  the  storms 
had  heat,  and  the  &ost  had  nipped,  and 
the  lightnings  scathed,  what  the  fruit  might 
be?  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trait 
in  her  disposition,  and  one  of  the  most 
promising,  was  a  certain  openness  and  art- 
lessness  of  disposition.  She  had  a  certain 
deamess  of  perception,  a  certain  straight- 
forwardness of  expression  to  which  all  her 
other  characteristics  seemed  subordinate, 
and  this  not  so  much  from  any  act  of  will 
on  her  part  as  from  an  almost  child-like 
spontaneousness  of  character.  And  indeed, 
as  yet,  she  was  hardly  more  than  a  child. 
Ail  the  ardour,  freshness,  and  simplicity 
of  childhood  she  certainly  possessed.  Every 
thing  had  an  interest  for  her ;  hooks,  sport, 
society,  sunny  summer  skies,  and  cold 
wintry  landscapes. 

Her  life  had  hitherto  been  like  a  sunny 
morning  in  spring.  Agnes  had  amply 
redeemed  the  promise  she  had  given  to  her 
dying  step-mother.     She  had  lived  but  for 
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her  young  sister^  and  in  doing  so  had  only 
followed  the  bent  of  her  own  strongest 
inclinations.  She  was  wrapt  up  in  Caro- 
line, and  to  show  kindness  to  the  latter 
was  the  surest  passport  to  her  favour.  The 
little  girl  had  not  been  slow  to  discover 
that  she  was  the  most  important  person  in 
the  house,  and  that  she  could  .make  her 
papa  at  least  do  as  she  pleased, — discoveries 
by  which  she  was  hardly  quite  so  much 
spoiled  as  might  have  been  expects.  She 
had  early  displayed  an  aptitude  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  —  increased,  doubtless,  by 
the  praise  it  had  received,  and  the  admira- 
tion it  had  elicited  from  her  father  down 
to  Peggy,  who  would  hold  up  her  hands  in 
amazement,  and  exclaim, — 

"  Eh,  sirs !  hear  till  the  bairn.  She 
speaks  like  a  prent  buik." 

In  childhood,  fairy  tales  had  been  her 
delight.  The  pleasure  of  reading  them 
was  only  inferior  to  that  of  listening  while 
P^ggy  chanted  some  old-world  ballad. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  of  a  winter  evening 
to  see  Peggy's  kitchen,  newly  scrubbed 
and  freshly  sanded,  aU  hung  round  with 
tin    dish-covers    and    brass   candlesticks, 
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shming  like  silver  and  gold;  while  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  scene  sat  with 
her  clean  white  apron,  and  clear-starched 
"mutch,"  knitting  hy  her  "bleezing  ingle," 
and  repeating  in  monotonous  chant  some 
tale  of  the  times  of  old  to  the  little, 
bright-eyed  child  on  the  "crackie"  at 
her  feet;  the  latter  regarding  her  ever 
with  a  rapt,  wondering,  serious,  yet 
hi^py  face. 

But  I  camiot  stop  to  trace  Caroline's 
mental  progress  step  by  step, — ^how  from, 
fairy  tales  and  old  ballads  she  passed 
on  to  that  volume  of  wonder  and  en- 
chantment, the  '* Arabian  Nights;"  and 
then  firom 

''The  golden  prime  of  tlie  good  Haroun  Al  Rascbid," 

to  Scott's  poems  and  novels,  Bollin's 
"  Ancient  History,"  shoals  of  voyages  and 
travels,  Campbell,  Moore's  ^'Lalla  B/Ookh," 
and  some  of  Byron,  down  to  the  present 
period,  when  she  had  entered  upon  a 
course  of  historical  study  prescribed  by 
herself  im.der  the  guidance  of  the  parish 
minister,    of  whom   she  was  a  great  fa- 
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vourite,  varied  now  and  then  by  Milton 
and  Shakspere,  and  occasionally — ^that  is, 
whenever  one  came  in  her  way — by  a 
modem  novel.  In  short,  Caroline  was 
always  busy  about  something,  always 
happy,  and  generally  mirthfdl. 

Praised,  flattered,  and  noticed  on  all 
sides,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  had  conceived  no  very  humble  opinion 
of  her  own  talents  and  consequence.  Her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Purves,  was  the  only  person 
whose  voice  was  never  heard  to  mingle 
in  the  general  commendation;  but  her 
depreciating  silence  was  too  evidently  the 
effect  of  jealousy  on  account  of  her 
daughter  Jane,  a  girl  two  or  three  years 
older  than  Caroline,  to  have  any  influence, 
but  the  reverse,  in  counteracting  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  praises  of  others. 
Had  Caroline  not  possessed  a  large  share 
of  native  good  sense,  and  an  affectionate 
disposition,  which  made  her  alive  in  all 
this  to  the  kmdnesa  of  her  family  and 
friends,  as  well  as  to  her  own  merit, 
she  would  have  been  completely  spoiled. 
Although  at  times  self-willed  enough,  she 
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was  generally  as  anxLous  to  please  her 
father  and  Agnes  as  they  were  to  indulge 
her.    Sometimes,  to  gratify  the  latter,  she 
would  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  hemming 
strips  of    muslin,   or  doing    some    other 
piece    of    work,     equally    tiresome    and 
praiseworthy ;  and  once  she  had  delighted 
both  her  father  and  sister  by  cutting  out 
and  making,  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, half-a-dozen  shirts  for  the  former, 
which  the  latter  pronounced  to  be  fault- 
less in  the  style  of  their  execution.     She 
had  a  sweet,  dear  voice,  siuig  very  plea- 
santly, and  was  upon  the  whole  a  very 
fidr  musician.     If,  however,  she  showed 
a    peculiar    aptitude  for  any  branch    of 
art,  it  was  for  drawing,  and  though  she 
had  had  but  little  instruction,  her  water- 
colour  landscapes  were  full  of  talent  and 
promise    in    the    conception;     and    con- 
sidering   her    youth    and    want    of   cul- 
tivation,   not    deficient    in    skill   in    the 
execution.     She  longed  for  more  know- 
ledge,   both    of    art    and    nature.      She 
longed  to  travel,  and  she  looked  forward 
with  all  the  ardour  and  freshness  of  her 
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youthful,  unworn  feelings,  and  unjaded 
mind  to  her  visit  to  Locharroch,  and  the 
accompanying  delights  of 

"  The  blue  highland  mountains  and  echoing  ■treamsy 
With  birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm.'* 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purves  and  their  daughter 
had  walked  as  far  as  Wallaeefield  this 
fine  summer  evening,  ^^just  to  take  a 
friendly  cup  of  tea."  Jane  was  longing 
to  have  a  chat  with  Caroline,  "to  tell 
her  her  Manchester  news."  Jane  had 
just  returned  from  paying  a  visit  to  a 
married  niece  of  her  mother's  in  that 
city,  and  had  not  heen  at  home  when 
Caroline  called  upon  her  after  her  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  Purves,  Caroline's  uncle,  would 
have  been  a  good-looking  little  nmn  had 
it  not  been  for  an  intense  commonness 
of  aspect,  a  brisk,  fidgetty,  consequential 
nuiimer,  and  a  habit  of  putting  himself 
into  awkward  attitudes,  which  he  mistook 
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for  fashionable  ease.  He  was  short  and 
slight  in  figure,  had  regular  features, 
blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  which  was 
cut  shortish,  and  stood  straight  on  end. 
He  was  a  sharp-witted  man  of  business, 
mth  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own  talents, 
as  weU  as  of  his  personal  and  social  qua- 
lifications. Mrs.  Purves  was  a  tall,  ovct- 
grown,  over-dressed,  coarse-looking  woman, 
with  a  swarthy  complexion,  bold,  mean- 
ingless black  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of 
false,  black  curls,  glittering  with  oil  and 
bears'  grease.  In  her  youth  many  per- 
sons (they  could  not  have  been  people 
of  much  refinement)  had  considered  her 
a  beauty ;  and  from  her  dress  and  man- 
ner, it  was  evident  that  she  thought 
herself  still  a  very  fine  woman.  She  was 
very  fond  of  show  aud  company,  much 
addicted  to  finery  in  dress,  and  though 
totally  iUiterate,  and  with  a  small  jealous 
mind,  could  not  be  called  stupid,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  quick  and 
smart  within  the  narrow  compass  of  her 
own  vulgar  perceptions. 

Her  daughter.  Miss  Jane,  was  a  tall, 
stout,  assured-looking  girl,  with  a  hand- 
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some  showy  figure,  but  inelegant,  unlady- 
like movements,  a  dark  complexion,  re- 
gular, not  ill-shaped,  but  large  and  rather 
coarse  features,  staring  black  eyes  like 
her  mother's,  and  quantities  of  long  cork- 
screw black  ringlets,  which  hung  down 
aboat  a  quarter  of  a  yard  below  her 
bonnet.  Her  manners  corresponded  with 
her  appearance,  and  were  at  once  pert, 
affected,  and  vulgar.  Her  dress — for 
dress,  though  a  trivial  thing  in  itself, 
assumes  importance  firom  affording  an 
indication  (as  it  generally  does)  of  the 
character  of  the  wearer — ^was  of  the  very 
latest  Manchester  fashion.  Her  gown,  of 
silk,  showy,  but  not  expensive,  flounced 
^d  forbelowed  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner,  very  fine  with  cotton  lace 
Uidmds  of  ribbon,  was  altogether  a  perfect 
caricature  of  the  prevailing  mode.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  charms  I  have  described,  and 
iiuxch  admired,  danced,  and  flirted  with 
m  certain  circles,  Miss  Jane  Purves  con- 
sidered herself,  and  was  considered  by  her 
V^^ients,  a  belle  of  first  water,  and  as 
superior  to  her  cousin  Caroline  as  a  real 
briUiant  is  to  a — dewdrop,  let  us  say.     It 
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was  a  complete  riddle  to  all  three  how 
people — and  there  were  several  such — 
could  be  found  so  tasteless  as  to  prefer  the 
latter.  But  Mrs.  Purves  at  last  solyed 
the  difficulty : 

If  the  Major  had  not  been  the  Major, 
and  all  that,  nobody  would  have  thought 
Carry  pretty ;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  Jane,  at  a  ball  where  you  were  not 
known,  you  would  have,/ar  the  most  part- 
ners. So  they  need  not  be  so  set  up  about 
her  as  they  are ;  and  as  to  her  being  cleyer, 
I  see  nothing  very  clever  about  her,  for 
my  part." 

Mrs.  Purvis  belonged  to  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  always  desperately 
afraid  of  making  everybody  (their  own 
children  or  favourites  excepted)  conceited ; 
and  for  this  reason  seldom  praise  anybody 
or  anything. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  not  unin- 
teresting question  in  psychology  to  ask 
how  much  conceit,  or  at  least  wounded 
self-importance,  is  in  general  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wish  so  generally  felt  to  put 
down  conceit.  Conceit  certainly  is  a  sin 
against  both  good  sense  and  good  feeling ; 
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but  there  are  many  greater  sins  whicli  do 
not  meet  with  one-half  the  indignation. 
Whence  comes  this? 

Let  US  ask  our  own  hearts ;  for  if  they 
hare  any  humility,  assuredly  they  can 
answer. 

Perhaps  the  chief  difference  between 
him  who  is  called  a  conceited  man,  and 
an  ordinary  mortal,  consists  in  the  last 
bdng  less  open  and  more  worldly-wise 
than  the  first.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
great  humble  minds  on  earth,  and  these 
are  always  tolerant  of  conceit,  even  while 
they  despise  the  littleness  which  produces 
it  They,  too,  know  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  be  conscious  of  advantages,  both 
personal  and  mental,  without  being  elated 
by  them.  But  Mrs.  Purves  was  far  in- 
deed from  possesshig  such  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  greetiags  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  discomfited 
Irvines  and  their  invading  relatives,  Mr. 
Purves  remarked  patronisingly,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  judge, 

"You  are  looking  very  pretty  here  to- 
night, Major.  A  nice  snug  place  tliis  of 
fours." 
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Now  Mrs.  Purves  thought  the  Irvines 
were  conceited  of  their  place.  She,  there- 
fore, looked  round  disparaghigly,  and 
ohserved,  in  a  doubtful  tone— ^ 

"  Y-e-s.  It  looks  very  well  on  a  fine 
night,  and  this  is  most  deUghtful  weather, 
though  I  must  confess  I  am  roaatmg  with 
haying  walked  so  far.  In  my  humble 
opinion,'*  she  continued — for  like  many 
people  whose  opinions  are  anything  but 
humble,  Mrs.  Purves  frequently  adopted 
this  style  of  phraseology  —  "a  house  in 
the  town  is  more  preferable  to  one  in  the 
country.  A  long  walk  on  dusty  roads  is 
most  unpleasant;  and  Jane  tells  me 
it  is  quite  the  fashion  now  for  the  most 
genteel  people  to  live  in  the  town.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Green,  my  niece  and  her  hus- 
band, Jane  Patterson  that  was,  live  quite 
in  the  town  at  Manchester.  And  the 
Greens  are  most  genteel  people — a  moat 
excellent  match  for  Jane,  and  a  capital 
connection  for  us  all.  They  keep  a  car- 
riage, and  a  pair  of  most  beautifiil  horses, 
and  a  livery  servant,  and  they  have  their 
champagne  and  claret  almost  every  day, 
so  you  may  imagine  the  style.     My  word. 
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Jane  has  made  a  marriage.  She  is  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  no  wonder, 
for  there^  never  uxis  such  a  husband  as 
Mr.  Green.  Only  the  day  before  Jane 
came  away,  he  presented  her  with  a  most 
elegant  dress,  green  satin  with  gold  spots, 
Aough  she  had  plenty  before.  There 
never  was  the  like  of  her  happiness — 
neoerr* 

As  Mrs.  Purves  was  in  the  habit  of 
laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  some  of  her 
words,  I  have,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
Teying  to  the  reader  the  more  correct 
notion  of  her  style  of  speaking,  em- 
ployed italics  to  mark  those  she  thus 
accented. 

"  I  am  very  glad  your  niece  has  been  so 
fortunate,"  rejoined  the  polite  and  gentle 
Agnes,  as  soon  as  her  visitor  had  finished 
her  harangue.  "  And  you  have  enjoyed 
your  visit  very  much,  it  seems,  Jane?" 

"  Oh,  beyond  everything  !  There  were 
80  many  balls  and  parties,  and  such  multi- 
tudes of  delightful  young  men.  The 
country  seems  intensely  dull  after  the 
town." 

''  I  should  have  thought,"   said  Agnes, 
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"  that  you  would  have  been  glad  to  return 
home  after  so  long  an  absence  ?" 

"  Return  home  1  Lord !  how  could 
you  think  so  P  Hett  and  Simmons,  and 
indeed  heaps  more  of  the  young  men,  were 
quite  wild  at  the  thoughts  of  my  coming 
away.  But  Jane  Green  has  inyited  me  to 
pay  her  another  visit,  which  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do.  Caroline,  my  dear  child,  you 
and  I  must  have  a  walk  in  the  garden, 
for  I  have  millions  of  things  to  tell 
you." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  let  us  all  have 
the  benefit  of  your  news.  Miss  Jane,"  said 
the  Major. 

"  That  would  be  a  good  joke,  indeed  ! 
We  girls  know  better  than  that,  don't  we. 
Carry  ?  Nobody  but  ourselves  can  under- 
stand the  fun  of  these  things." 

"Of  what  things?"  inquired  Caroline, 
stealing  a  mischievous  glance  at  her  papa, 
whose  countenance  wore  an  unmistakeable 
expression  of  disgust,  while  Agnes  looked 
uneasy  and  alarmed. 

"  Oh !  I  forgot  you  hadn't  come  out 
yet.  Bat  never  mind,  my  dear;  I  shall 
enlighten  your  weak  mind.     Few  people 
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at  my  tiine  of  life  have  seen  so  much  of 
the  beau  monde  as  I  have." 

"Perhaps  I  don't  wish  to  be  enlight- 
ffied/*  said  Caroline,  laughing ;  '*  I  am 
p^haps  of  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  folly  to  be  wise-" 

"Oh!  let  you  alone  for  that,"  said 
Jane,  with  patronizing  incredulity. 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Punres,  in  a  pert,  dogmatical  tone,  "  that 
it  is  a  great — a  very  great  advantage  to  a 
young  lady  to  be  early  introduced  into 
the  best  society.  I  have  always  said  so ; 
and  now,  when  I  see  my  daughter  Jane, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  maxim. 
It  gives  them  a — a  polish  and  a" 

"  Manner,"  added  his  wife ;  "  no  doubt 
of  it." 

"  If  I  were  you.  Major,"  continued  the 
former,  "  I  would  send  Caroline  for  a 
quarter  or  two  to  her  English  boarding- 
school,  as  unfortunately  she  has  no  friends 
in  the  south  to  visit;  it  would  do  her  a 
vast  deal  of  good." 

Here  Major  Irvine  could  contain  him- 
9df  no  longer,  but  broke  out  indignantly, 
''  Send  my  Caroline  to  a  boarding-school, 

VOL.   I.  V 
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to  be  spoiled  by  their  cursed  airs  and 
nonsense  I — (not  but  what  she  has  too 
much  sense  to  be  spoiled  by  anything.) 
Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Purves,  I  would  not 
have  my  Caroline — ^my  sweet  wild  rose — 
one  iota  different  from  what  she  is>  for  all 
the  airs  and  graces  in  the  world.  Manners 
indeed !     Trash  and  trumpery  1 " 

Mr.  Purves  made  no  reply,  but  took 
immense  bites  of  bread  and  butter,  (for 
they  were  now  at  tea,)  with  an  air  of 
amused  forbearance. 

"  Hem  1 "  said  his  wife,  with  a  glance 
of  affected  pity  at  Caroline,  and  a  look  of 
maternal  pride  at  her  daughter,  whose 
long  ringlets  touched  the  table  as  she 
bent  over  her  tea-cup,  for  the  purpose  of 
pretending  to  conceal  her  laughter.  Caro- 
line did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  amuse- 
ment ;  for  though  she  did  not  laugh  out- 
right, her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole 
countenance  beamed  with  mirth.  Agnes, 
seriously  annoyed,  by  way  of  starting 
another  subject,  proposed  that  as  soon  as 
they  had  finished  tea,  they  should  all  go 
into  the  garden  to  pick  a  few  early  straw- 
berries. 
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"  Thank  you,  Agnes,"  said  Mrs.  Puryes, 
*'  but  I  am  afraid  the  grass  will  be  getting 
damp,  and  I  am  quite  knocked  wp  besides. 
It  is  the  most  tiresome  hot  road,  that; 
never  was  anything  like  it." 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Caroline, 
with  ironical  politeness,  ''  that  you  should 
hare  put  yourself  to  so  much  inconye- 
nience  and  fatigue  to  come  to  see  us." 

Agnes  looked  reproachfully  at  her 
younger  sister,  while  Mrs.  Purves  replied, 
"Oh!  I  don't  mind  it  once  in  a  way; 
but  I  am  thankjhil  I  am  not  you,  to  have 
it  to  do  every  time  you  want  anything  in 
the  town.  My  object  in  coming  to-night, 
in  this  awful  heat,  waa  to  ask  Caroline  to 
join  a  little  hop  we  are  going  to  have  in  a 
quiet  way  at  our  house  on  Wednesday 
night." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come,"  Caro- 
line replied,  with  sincerity,  for  she  was 
Tery  fond  of  dancing,  and  a  dancing«party 
was  rather  a  rare  event  in  the  Wether* 
stone  neighbourhood. 

"But  it  is  to  be  partly  a  musical 
evening,  too,"  said  Jane,  ^^  for  Mr.  Boss 
dotes  on  music/' 
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"And  who  is  Mr.  Ross?"  inquired 
Major  Irvine. 

"  One  of  the  muds  at  Mr.  Dawson's," 
replied  the  young  lady,  with  characteristic 
elegance  of  diction. 

"  The  whats  ?  " 

"The  muds; — one  of  the  young  men 
that  have  come  to  study  agriculture  at 
the  Haughhead." 

"  Study  fiddlesticks !  A  pretty  like 
studying  they  make  of  itl — scampering 
all  over  the  country  in  the  morning,  and 
idling  about  the  town  in  the  evening. 
Studying  agriculture  indeed!  Studying 
hunting  and  billiards  is  much  more  like 
the  thing.  An  idle  pack  I  I  wish  their 
fathers  knew  how  they  spend  their  time. 
If  they  were  my  sons,  I  would  ship  them 
all  off  to  India  to  fight  the  Affghans,  I 
would." 

"Bless  my  stars,  Major,"  said  Mrs. 
Purves,  "they  are  most  genteel  young 
men,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
society  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Caro- 
line would  like  very  well  to  dance  with 
any  one  of  them." 

"  Oh !   it  would  be  a  very  disagreeable 
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person  indeed  I  did  not  like  to  dance  with, 
for  I  am  very  fond  of  dancing.  I  must 
say  I  have  sometimes  found  these  young 
men  yery  pleasant,  and  they  are  generally 
gentlemanly." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Caroline;  and  they 
pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
their  board." 

"A  perfect  imposition!"  began  the 
Major ;  but  Mrs.  Purves  interrupted  him : 

"  Oh  !  but  they  can  toell  afford  it.  Mr. 
Boss's  father  is  a  first-rate  Glasgow  mer- 
chant, and  the  son  is  a  most  delightful 
joxxng  man,  and  excessively  accomplished ; 
plays  upon  the  piano,  and  has  been  abroad, 
where  he  was  quite  like  a  brother  to  some 
German  prince,  whose  name  I  cannot  re« 
member.  And  Mr.  Cornish's  father  is  a 
baronet  of  a  very  old  family  in  Lancashire, 
very  high  people ;  Mr.  Green  knows  some- 
thing about  them.  And  this  young  man 
is  rery  intimate  at  Wetherstone  Park. 
Never  was  the  like." 

"  I  think  it  right  to  encourage  deserving 
young  men,"  said  Mr.  Purves,  "  right  and 
proper.  It  is  doing  as  one  would  be  done 
by,  and  that  is  my  maxim.     John  is  gomg 
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to  Glasgow  too,  and  Mr.  Koss's  father  may 
be  of  use  to  him  there — ^you  understand  ? 
I  consider  it  right  for  the  father  of  a 
family  to  be  a  little  prudent — aright  and 
proper ;  and  it  is  doing  the  kind  thing  at 
the  same  time.'* 

But  Jane,  now  becoming  impatient  for 
an  opportunity  to  dazzle  and  mortify  her 
cousin  Caroline  by  an  account  of  her 
triumphs  and  a  description  of  her  finery^ 
again  proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
Caroline  assented,  and  the  two  girls  set 
off  by  themselres, 

"  Well,  now,  my  dear,*'  began  Jane,  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house,  "  that 
we  have  got  by  ourselves,  away  from  the 
old  people,  I  have  got  myriads  of  things 
to  say.  But,  in  the  first  place,  how  do 
you  like  my  gown?  The  colour  is  quite 
th^  rage,  and  it  was  made  by  the  most 
fiBtshionable  dressmaker  in  Manchester. 
The  making  cost  a  mine  of  money,  to  be 
sure  I  Indeed,  it  was  a  tremendous  favour 
I  got  it  done  at  all.  Carry  Jones  was 
quite  in  despair  that  she  could  not  get  the 
pattern ;  but  I  would  not  give  it  even  to 
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her:  I  hate  so  to  have  common  things. 
Isn't  it  heaatiful  ?" 

"  It    is  very  showy,"    was   Caroline's 
le^Kmse. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Caroline,  Hett  said 
it  was  the  handsomest    gown    in  Man- 
diester ;  and  he  has  9uch  a  taste !     I  wish 
you  knew  Hett, — he  is  so  handsome  and 
genteel!      Not  hut  what  Simmons  is  as 
haudsome;  but  he  is  not  so  very , — very.    I 
danced  seven  times  with  Hett  one  evening. 
E?eryhody  talked  about  us, — very  dis- 
agreeable, of  course;   but  one  must  lay 
one's  account  with  things  of  that  kind^ 
and  be  above  minding  them.     Jane  Greien 
and  Carry  Jones  never  let  me  alone  about 
hinL   I  used  to  tell  them  it  was  nonsense ; 
for,  after  all,  he  was  not  so  much  more 
attentive  to  me  than  the  rest.     In  fact, 
I  was  quite  pestered  by  them  all.     I  was 
like  to  faint  with  dancing  so  often.     I  used 
to  tell  them  they  must  let  me  alone,  or 
I  should  positively  die;  but  they  would 
take  no  denial.    Men  are  mj^ch  creatures ! 
I  have  seen  myself  engaged  for  as  many 
as  six  dances  at  once.     And  then  some 
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of  them  used  to  sit  in  the  same  church 
as  we  did ;  or,  at  least,  they  came  to  that 
church, — ^and  they  used  to  stare  sol  I 
declare,  I  dare  hardly  sometimes  lift  my 
eyes  from  my  book.  Impertineut  crea- 
tures ! "  And  Miss  Punres  heaved  a  sigh, 
whether  at  the  remembrance  of  the  per- 
secutions to  which  she  had  been  subjected, 
or  because  her  martyrdom  was  over  for 
the  present,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
determine. 

"Yes,"  said  Caroline,  "it  was  exces- 
sively rude  to  stare  you  out  of  counte- 
nance. They  must  have  been  very  under- 
bred young  men ;  not  gentlemen,  I  should 
suppose." 

"  Lord  bless  me,  child,  you  don't 
understand;  it  was  a  great  compliment, 
and  I  can  assure  you  they  were  excessively 
gentlemanly.  I  have  a  notion  you 
wouldn't  dislike  a  visit  to  Manchester 
yourself;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not 
everybody  they  might  happen  to  take  the 
same  fancy  to  as,  I  beUeve,  they  did  take 
to" —  Miss  Purves  here  broke  oflF,  and 
a  short  silence  ensued,  which  she  inter- 
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nipted  by  inqxiirmg :  "  By-tlie-bye,  Caro- 
line, what  kind  of  bonnet  have  you  got 
for  your  best  this  season  ?" 

"  I  had  it  on  when  I  met  you  the  other 
day." 

"  That!  is  that  your  best? — that  plain 
straw,  with  the  white  and  green  ribbons  ? 
My  dear,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
aatediluTian  this  year  as  straw  bonnets. 
But  country  people  know  nothing  about 
anything." 

Caroline  laughed. 

"If,  as  you  say,  country  people  know 
nothing  about  the  fashion,  I  need  not  vex 
myself  about  my  bonnet,  as  nobody  will 
find  out  that  it  is  antediluvian." 

"  Ah  I  you  have  got  my  word  I  see. 
Isn't  it  a  capital  one  ?  Carry  Jones  and 
I  called  everything  we  didn't  like  ante- 
ffiuvian,  and  everything  we  did,  ravish- 
ing. It  is  so  convenient  and  saves  so  much 
trouble." 

"Indeed!  I  should  have  thought  that 
liaying  only  two  words  to  express  your 
ideas,  must  sometimes  have  been  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  finding  them 
^ther  inappropriate." 
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(( 


They  always  e^tpressed  owr  ideas/' 
Jane  answered,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  Caroline 
replied ;  but  the  satire  of  her  tone 
was  lost  upon  her  cousin,  who  again 
began : 

"  I  shall  introduce  you  to  two  or  three 
beaux  on  Wednesday  night,  Caroline. 
They  seem  all  very  nice  young  men, 
though  I  have  not  seen  much  of  them 
yet.  Really,  it  is  rather  a  treat  to  me  to 
be  without  them  for  a  little.  We  shall 
see  plenty  of  them  soon,  I  dare  say." 

This  edifying  conversation,— if  it  be  not 
an  abuse  of  language  to  term  it  a  con- 
versation,—  was  interrupted  at  this  in- 
teresting point  by  the  appearance  of  the 
seniors  of  the  party.  After  having  taken 
a  few  turns  upon  the  lawn,  among  the 
flower-beds,  during  which  Agnes  and 
Caroline  gathered  a  large  bouquet  for 
their  guests,  while  Mrs.  Purves  expatiated 
on  the  "extreme  loveliness"  and  "«pte»- 
dour"  of  one  or  two  gardens  she  had 
lately  seen,  without  bestowing  one  word 
of  commendation  upon  the  really  very 
pretty  one  in  which  she  was  now  walking, 
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the  whole  family  at  last  took  leave  of  their 
entertahiers. 

"  Caroline,  my  love,"  said  her  father, 
ahnost  hefore  they  were  out  of  hearing, 
"your  relations  are  becoming  more  and 
more  intolerable.  How  your  angel-mother 
came  to  be  connected  with  such  a  set  of 
Tulganans,  I  am  more  at  a  loss  than  ever 
to  understand." 

Caroline  merrily  laughed  assent  to  the 
Ifajor's  speech,  while  Agnes  whispered  in 
a  tone  of  alarm : 

"  Oh !  papa,  thqr  will  hear  you." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SEYERAii  of  the  guests  were  already 
assembled,  when,  on  the, evening  of  the 
party,  Caroline  was  ushered  into  her  aunt's 
drawing-room.  The  two  young  men,  how- 
ever, who  were  to  be  the  lions  of  the 
evening,  had  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
anee.  An  imusual  excitement  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  family. 

Mrs.  Purves  looked  red  and  fussy  in 
cerise  satin  with  a  blue  scarf.  Miss  Pur- 
ves in  stiff  white  muslin,  seemed  as  if  she 
was  afraid  to  move  lest  she  should  derange 
her  dress  or  any  of  her  innumerable  curls 
or  streamers  of  ribbon.  She  was  engaged 
in  scolding  the  children,  and  endeavouring 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  pic- 
turesque arrangement  she  had  made  of  the 
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fbniiture ;  but  without  much  effect,  for  as 
she  was  unable  on  account  of  her  dress  to 
take  any^  active  measures  to  enforce  Jner 
wishes,  they  paid  little  attention  to  her 
vords. 

Her  brother,  a  silly-looking  youth,  with 
a  long  helpless-looking  nose,  and  no  fore- 
head at  all,  yet  with  a  certain  air  of 
usdess  amiability,  was  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  a  young  lady 
by  repeating  everything  she  said  with  an 
awkward  laugh. 

Mr.  Purves,  leaning  back  against  the 
chimney-piece,  with  his  coat  tails  tucked 
under  his  arms,  survejred  the  scene  before 
him  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  he 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  an 
ill-assumed  air  of  careless  ease,  intended 
to  denote  that  he  was,  in  his  own 
phraseology,  *' quite  used  to  the  sort  of 
thing."  The  pleasurable  excitement  of 
his  feelings  betrayed  itself,  however,  in  an 
even  unusual  loquacity,  and  in  a  number 
of  patronising  jokes  and  bad  puns  with 
which  he  £ekvoured  the  company. 

Meanwhile,  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
not  so    perfectly  happy,   as    they   were 
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not  without  some  anxiety  to  qualify  the 
hliss  of  the  moment.  At  last  a  slight 
bustle  was  heard  in  the  hall,  for  the 
drawing-room  was  on  the  ground  floor. 
Mr.  Purves  instantly  dropped  his.  coat- 
tails,  and  looked  briskly  round,  remarking 
to  the  lady  who  sat  nearest  to  him  in  a 
rapid,  important  whisper, — 

"  Ha !  our  yoimg  Mends.  Very- 
gentlemanly  young  men,  I  can  assure 
you.'* 

Mrs.  Purves  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
speech,  descriptive  of  "my  niece,  Jane 
Green's  most  elegant^  blue,  real  satin 
damask  drawing-room  furniture;"  but 
she  stopped  short  to  give  an  anxious 
glance  round  the  room  to  see  that  all 
was  right,  and  to  assume  an  air  of  greater 
dignity  than  was  altogether  compatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  animated 
gesticulation  which  had  hitherto  served 
as  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  her  de- 
scription. 

"  Be  quiet,  can't  you,  you  little  idiot," 
cried  Jane,  in  an  angry  whisper  to  one 
of  her  little  sisters.  "  My  gradous  !  how 
you  are  rumpling  your  nice  dean  frock 
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and   your   new    pink    sash.     Draw   the 
hearth-rug  straight  this  instant  1 " 

Then  darting  across  the  room  to  where 
a  little  boy  was  endeavouring  to  reach, 
by  means  of  climbing  on  a  chair,  some 
home-made  imitations  of  china  which 
adorned  the  top  of  a  chiffbniere,  she 
dialed  him  down  with  a  powerful  arm, 
ezclauning,  "  There  never  were  such 
chfldren !  "  Then  quickly  returning  to 
her  seat,  she  smoothed  her  dress,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  assumed  that 
air  of  interesting  abstraction  which  is 
communicated  by  a  listless  attitude,  *  and 
ejres  upturned  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to 
hide  half  the  irids,  and  display  nearly 
all  the  whites.  But  a  threatening  mur- 
mur among  the  children  caused  her  again 
to  relapse  into  naturalness,  and  say,  with 
a  glance  of  rage,  but  in  a  hurried  stifled 
voice,  for  steps  were  heard  at  the  very 
door, — 

"  Hold  your  tongues,  you  little  wretches ! 
or—" 

Mr.  Cornish  and  Mr.  Boss  were  now 
announced,  and  Miss  Furves  had  barely 
time  to  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
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of  the  window  cornice,  before  they  were 
both  in  the  room.  Mr.  Purves,  with 
empressement^  advanced  to  meet  them, 
extending  his  hand  to  each  in  turn. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  gentlemen. .  I 
take  it  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  us 
in  this  easy  way — a,  quiet  cup  of  tea  and 
a  snack  at  night.  We  make  no  pre- 
tensions," surveying  with  much  humility 
the  decorations  of  the  apartment,  which 
sufficiently  bespoke  the  vulgar  pretensions 
of  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged; 
"more  for  use  than  show — that  is  my 
maxim.  Jane,  my  dear,  don't  you  see 
the  gentlemen  ?  " 

Jane,  thus  called  upon,  half  rose  firom 
her  seat,  made  a  graceful  bow  to  each, 
and  sank  back  again  into  an  attitude  of 
excessive  affectation.  The  gentlemen  were 
then  introduced  to  various  members  of 
the  party,  Caroline  being  among  the  num- 
ber. The  introduction  was  effected  by 
her  uncle  in  the  following  terms, — 

"My  niece.  Miss  Caroline  Irvine,  my 
brother-in-law.  Major  Irvine  of  Wallace- 
field's  daughter.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Cornish, 
you  have  met  the  Major   at    Sir    John 
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Wood's."  (Mr.  Punres  knaw  very  well 
thai  he  had  not,  but  he  wished  his  aris- 
tocratic guest  to  understand  that  he  had 
a  brother-in-law  who  visited  at  a  baronet's.) 
'^Both  military  men,  you  know;  birds 
of  afeather,  eh?" 

Mr.  Cornish  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some young  man ;  so  handsome,  and  in 
i^pearance  altogether  so  striking,  that 
it  would  have  been  ahnost  impossible  to 
pass  unnoticed  his  unusual  personal  claims 
to  admiration.  He  seemed  about  twenty- 
fire  or  twenty-six,  was  tall,  but  not  too 
tall,  with  a  figure  at  once  manly  and 
degant,  and  with  that  air  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  one  of .  birth  and 
breeding,  and  which  indeed  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  except  among  the  higher 
dasses.  In  the  individual  now  in  question 
it  was  mingled  in  no  small  degree  with 
hauteur^  which,  though  a  Erench  word, 
describes  exactly  the  proud  repose  of 
manner  so  eminently  English.  He  was 
dark-complexioned,  with  high  aristocratic 
features,  dark  hair,  Koman  nose,  and  fall 
lips.  His  forehead  was  large,  but  not  so 
la^  as  to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of 
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the  £aoe,  while  one  would  have  said  tlie 
expression  of  his  rery  dark,  brilliant  eyes, 
was  rather  passionate  than  tender.  His 
bearing  altogether  gave  the  idea  of  birth, 
intellect,  and  an  elevated  position  in  so- 
ciety, accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of 
possessing  these  advantages,  and  a  con- 
sequent tendency  to  look  down  upon 
others  inferiorly  endowed.  One  would 
have  guessed  him  to  be  one  of  those 
persons  of  whom  one  hears  it  said,  **  They 
can  be  agreeable  when  they  please.'' 

One  could  fancy  indeed  that  he  might 
be  fascinating,  though  careful  observation 
would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  he  was 
more  generally,  as  he  seemed  now,  silrait, 
supercilious  and  unapproachable.  Whether 
these  physiognomical  indications  corre- 
sponded with  the  actual  character  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  I  could  of  course 
teU  you  if  I  pleased,  but  for  many  reasons 
I  prefer  allowing  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive to  unfold  gradually  from  his  actions, 
his  various  dispositions,  and  the  real 
nature  of  his  moral  and  mental  qualities. 

Mr.  Boss  also  was  handsome,  both  in 
face  and  person,  but  the  one  was  disfigured 
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hy  the  foppeiy  of  his  dress,  and  the  other 
hy  a  certam  air  of  conceit  and  affectation. 
Vanity  was  as  legibly  written  on  his  ap- 
pearance as  pride  on  that  of  Mr.  Cornish. 
He  was  about  the  nuddle  height,  with 
well-shaped  features,  in  no  particular  style; 
dark,  but  rather  too  small  eyes,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  brown  hair,  neatly  ar- 
ranged, but  too  stiff  in  curl. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  greetings 
were  oyer,  Mr.  Koss  seated  himself  near 
Miss  Purres,  with  so  manifest  a  deter- 
mination to  be  overwhelmingly  agreeable, 
and  exclusively  polite,  that  Caroline — 
albeit  a  novice  in  such  matters — set  him 
down  at  once  as  rather  underbred.  Jane 
however  seemed  enchanted,  and  whUe  be- 
coming more  die-away  than  ever,  cast  a 
glance  at  her  cousin,  which  seemed  to  say, 
*'I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  You  see 
kow  I  am  run  after."  After  tea  and  coffee 
were  over,  Mrs.  Purves  proposed  a  little 
music. 

*^  Jane,  my  dear,  set  the  example  to 
yoor  friends.  Jane,  Mr,  B/Oss,  has  had 
the  best  of  teaching,  and  I  must  say  it 
has  not  been  thrown  away." 
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"  Oh,  mamma  1 "  cried  the  young  lady, 
with  affected  modesty. 

"  You  are  fond  of  music  then,  I  sup- 
pose, Miss  Purves  ?  "  said  Mr.  Hoss. 

"  Oh !  I  am  passionately  fond  of  it,"  she 
replied,  casting  up  her  eyes ;  "  I  could  not 
exist  without  it." 

"  Music,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mt. 
Purves,  "  is  a  great  civiliser  of  the  age. 
Shakspere  says,  '  Music  has  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  hreast,' "  and  in  a  sing- 
song, hombastic  tone,  very  distressing  to 
Caroline,  he  spouted  the  whole  passage, 
concluding — "  Shakspere,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  first  of  our  poets — ^no  doubt  of  it, 
sir, — ^the  first,  the  very  first." 

This  remark  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Cor- 
nish, who  merely  replied  by  a  slight  curl 
of  the  lip,  and  then  turned  away. 

Mr.  Ross  now  offered  his  arm  to  con- 
duct Miss  Purves  to  the  pianoforte.  After 
some  affected  diffidence,  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  wriggling 
towards  it,  seated  herself  with  sundry  con- 
tortions, and  once  more  gazing  fervently 
at  the  ceiling,  began  to  beat  the  unfor- 
tunate instrument  in  the  most  unmerciful 
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way.     Mr.  Boss  listened  with  an  air  at 
once  critical  and  devoted. 

Ah ! "  he  said,  when  she  had  finished, 

the  rery  piece  which  the  Countess  Ida 
Yon  Carlberg  used  to  play  so  divinely — 
the  very  piece  she  played  that  evening  at 
Wiesbaden.    Ah ! " 

"  Ida !  "  cried  Jane ;  "  what  a  pretty 
name !  Were  you  very  intimate  with  the 
Countess,  Mr.  Boss  ?  " 

"  Intimate  I  *'  he  replied,  with  a  superior 
smile.  "You  ought  to  go  to  Germany, 
Miss  Purves — German  literature,  German 
music,  and  German  sentiment,  are  all  so 
much  the  fSeishion  now ;  and  with  reason, 
th^  are  all  so  superior  to  anything  our 
foggy,  matter-of-fact  island  can  produce. 
You  have  read  Goethe  of  course." 

"  It  is  a  very  nice  book,"  said  Jaue, 
imwilling  to  confess  her  ignorance,  and 
imagining  "  Goethe "  was  the  name  of  a 
fashionable  publication. 

*'  A  wonderful  genius  was  Goethe,"  said 
Mr.  Boss. 

"  Astonishing  1 "  returned  Jane,  begin- 
ning to  suspect  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

Dancing  was  now  proposed,  and  a  plain- 
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looking  lady  of  a  oertam  age,  who  had 
been  invited  on  purpose  to  be  useful,  sat 
down  to  play  a  set  of  quadrilles. 

"You  will  dance,  Mr.  Cornish?"  said 
Mrs.  Purves,  intending  that  he  should  open 
the  ball  with  her  daughter. 

"  Excuse  me,  Madam,  I  am  no  dancer." 

"  Dear  me  I  but  you  will  dance  just  this 
one  dance  with " 

"WiU  you  dance.  Miss  Irvine?"  said 
Mr.  Cornish,  turning  carelessly  to  Caro- 
line, and  evidently  determined  not  to  be 
forced  to  dance  with  Miss  Purves. 

Now  Caroline,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
fond  of  dancing,  but  she  had  no  idea  of 
being  asked  in  this  cavalier  style.  She 
therefore  answered,  "No,  I  thank  you. 
I  dare  say  my  aimt  will  find  me  another 
partner." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  John,  your  cousin  Caro- 
line wants  a  partner." 

"  Do  you,  Caroline  ?  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  delighted." 

And  John's  awkwqrd,  vacant  face  did 
for  a  minute  actually  become  eloquent 
with  the  delight  he  expressed  as  he  led  off 
his  cousin  Caroline,  whom  in  his  heart  of 
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liearts,  thougli  he  durst  not  hare  giren 
utterance  to  such  an  opinion,  he  thought 
ten  times  prettier  than  his  sister,  or  any- 
body in  the  room.  Caroline  could  not 
aToid  smiling  at  the  scrape  she  had  got 
herself  into;  for  John  was  a  dreadful 
dancer,  and  as  she  smiled,  she  caught  Mr. 
Cornish's  eye.  He  smiled  too,  less  scorn- 
folly  and  more  genially  than  hitherto,  but 
apparently  with  a  sort  of  malicious  plea- 
sure in  her  discomfitjore.  His  smile  seemed 
to  say :  "  You  are  rightly  serred  for  your 
saociness,  in  refusing  when  I  condescended 
to  ask  you." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  B/Oss  had  engaged  Jane, 
who  smiled  and  languished  as  she  said 
with  an  affected  simper — *^Ah,  Mr.  Ross 
now!  you  should  have  asked  somebody 
else  first." 

"  I  could  not  have  been  so  cruel  to  my- 
self^ Miss  Purves,"  was  the  gallant  reply. 

During  one  of  the  intervals  in  the 
dancing  of  the  quadrille,  Caroline  had  the 
advantage  of  overhearing  her  aunt's  at- 
tempts to  entertain  Mr.  Cornish. 

''  And  what  do  you  think  of  owt  part  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Cornish  ?  " 
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'*  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  Scot- 
land to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion/' 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  highlands  ?  " 

«  Not  yet." 

"Dear  me  I  Mr.  Purves  and  I  have 
been  ttoice  there  on  a  tour.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  place — ^never  was  the  like  of  it. 
Don't  you  think  you  wiU  go,  sir  ?  " 

"  Possibly  I  may  take  a  run  to shire 

in  the  shooting  season." 

" shire !    My  1    That  is  where  my 

niece  Caroline  Irvine  is  going  next  month. 
What  part  of  the  county  are  you  going 
to?" 

«  Near ." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  most  extraordmary 
thing;  that  is  the  very  part  Caroline  is 
going  to  1  Her  brother,  Mr.  Irvine  Gor- 
don of  Locharroch's  estates,  are  there. 
Locharroch  is  a  moat  bemitiful  place. 
Quite  an  old  highland  family,  you  know." 

"  A  pretty  little  highland  place,"  said 
Mr.  Purves,  joining  them,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  affected  carelessness,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  person  quite  accustomed  to 
judge  of  such  things;  "but  you  forget, 
my  dear,  Mr.  Cornish  is  accustomed  to  his 
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fiither,  Sir  George's,  ftae  place  in  Lanca* 
shire." 

Here  it  was  again  Caroline's  turn  to 
danoe,  and  she  heard  no  more.  She  was 
a  little  annoyed  that  her  relations  should 
thus  display  their  Yulgarity  of  mind  before 
Mr.  C!omish ;  for  she  felt  convinced  that 
he  would  not  only  be  peculiarly  sensible 
of  itj  but  very  intolerant  towards  it.  And 
in  effect,  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
coontenance  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quadrille,  it  was  marked  by  an  expressicm 
of  disgust,  and  a  haughty  sneer,  which 
though  slight,  was  perfectly  perceptible. 
At  that  moment  he  looked  disagreeable, 
and  Caroline  felt  that  she  did  not  like 
him.  Now  Caroline,  as  we  know,  had 
herself  a  peculiar  aversion  to  the  vulgarity 
of  her  uncle's  family,  and  when  not  too 
much  annoyed  by  it,  was  also  much  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  it ;  but  she  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  feeling  towards  any  human 
bdng  the  sort  of  withering  scorn  and  con- 
tempt expressed  in  Mr.  Cornish's  fja<», 
and  she  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  conscious- 
ness, that  a  man  who  could  feel  as  he 
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looked  must  be  very  deficient  in  gentleness 
of  heart. 

Mr.  Comish  did  not  dance  at  all  during 
the  eveningy  but  after  he  had  got  rid  of 
his  host  and  hostess,  sat  with  an  etmuye 
air,    turning    over    the    leaves    of   some 
annuals    and    music  -  books,    occasionally 
surveying  the  scene  around  with  a  super- 
cilious glance,  and  when  any  one  sang, 
not  even  deigning  to  look  as  if  he  listened. 
Caroline  decided  in  her  own  mind,  that 
though  he  was  not  vulgar,  he  was  not 
weU-bred.     She  began  to  perceive,  for  the 
first  time,  that  elegance  and  refinement  of 
appearance,  and  even  an  aristocratic  bear- 
ing and  manner,  do  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  gentleman,  in  the  higher  sense 
of  that  expressive  term.     She  was  just 
tiying  to  arrange  her  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  supper  was  announced,  and  Mr. 
Cornish,  rising  with  an  aspect  of  relief, 
advanced  towards  her,  saying,  "  Perhaps, 
Miss  Irvine,  you  will  go  down  to  supper 
with  me,   though  you  would  not  dance 
with  me?" 

''  Perhaps  I  may,  as  I  suppose  you  must 
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go  down  to  supper  with  some  one,  and 
therefore  I  may  as  well  be  inflicted  upon 
7<m  as  anybody  else." 

Mr.  Cornish  laughed.  "  You  are  too 
8e?ere,  Miss  Irvine ;  you  must  know  that 
your  company  would  be  a  great  favour." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  must  know  it,  if 
yoa  do  not  say  it." 

"  Oh  I  eela  va  sans  dire.'' 

"  Not  with  me ;  I  am  very  matter-of- 
fiict." 

"  That  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  doubt," 
said  Mr.  Ck>mish,  who  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  become  lively  and  agreeable.  They 
were  now  at  the  supper-table ;  and  during 
that  part  d  the  entertainment,  Mr.  Cornish 
seemed  to  exert  himself  to  remove  the  un* 
&vourable  impression  he  had  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  Dropping  the 
jesting  tone  in  which  their  conversation, 
had  conmienced,  he  began  to  talk  of  per- 
9ons  and  things,  of  men,  n[ianners,  and 
hooks,  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry ;  and 
cm  all  these  subjects  he  spoke  in  a  manner 
at  once  intelligent  and  graceful.  The  tone, 
too,  of  his  address  had  now  become  both 
lespectful  and  insinuating ;  and  though  he 
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evidently  wished  to  be  agreeable,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  style  of  the  half-bred 
empressement  of  Mr.  Ross.  What  seemed 
an  absolute  labour  to  the  one,  appeared 
quite  easy  and  natural  to  the  other.  In 
fact,  Caroline  began  to  feel  that  Mr.  Cornish 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  fascinating,  and 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  her  earlier  im- 
pression of  him.  She  found  his  conver- 
sation so  interesting,  that  she  was  much 
annoyed  when,  the  more  substantial  part 
of  the  supper  being  removed,  her  uncle 
rose  to  make  a  speech,  thus  imposing 
silence  upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Furves's  speech  combined  the  usual 
vagueness,  absurdity,  and  indi£Perent  gram- 
mar of  what  one  may  be  permitted  to  call 
amateur  oratory,  with  more  than  its  usual 
verbosity  and  want  of  fluency.  It  would 
have  defied  the  most  ingenious  of  human 
beings  to  conjecture  the  aim  of  his  dis- 
course, so  heterogenous,  seemingly,  were 
the  subjects  upon  which  it  touched.  He 
talked  of  *<  his  pride,  and  he  might  say, 
his  heartfelt  satisfaction ;"  of  a  <<  galaxy  of 
beauty  met — ^in  youth — and,  he  trusted,  to 
enjoy  themselves,  round  a  hospitable,  that 
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was  to  say,  a  festal  board."     He  spoke 
of  *'oiir  beloved  country,   Caledonia   he 
might  call  it,  if  not  Old  England,  which 
he  might  say,  which  he  was  proud  to  feel, 
was  under  the  sway  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen."    He  said  something  about   the 
nobles  of  the  land  and  a  roof-tree,  which, 
being  intended  to  be  the  finest  rhetorical 
flourish  in  the  speech,  was  of  coiurse  utterly 
unintelligible.    He  then  alluded  to  a  cer- 
tain "noble  lord  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  connected  in  business — (he 
had  made  himself  usefal  to  Lord  Wether- 
stone  during  a  late  election,  when  his  lord- 
ship's nephew  was  one  of  the  candidates) — 
and  to  his  lady,  a  model  of  female  beauty, 
dignity,  and  grace,  and  aU  the  charms  which 
accompany,  that  was  to  say,  adorn  high 
rank.    He  was  sure  that  every  one  present 
must  i^ee  with  him,  that  the  town  and — ^its 
vicinity — ^he  might  say,  the  whole  coimty, 
ooold  not  want  *  Lady  Wetherstone.     He 
had  seen  her  on  the  race-stand,  surrounded 
by  the  elite  of  the  land ;  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  family,  surrounded  by 

•  AngUei,  do  without 
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her  noble  and  beautiful  children ;  and  he 
could  assure  his  Mends  that  she  possessed 
— ^m  short,  that  she  was  a  good  mother, 
an  example  to  all  who — ^who  might  hear 
him.    He  remembered  one  day  when  little 
Lady  Matilda — ^no,  it  was  Lady  Panny — 
that  sweet  and  interesting  child,  that  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  fell  upon  the  fender,  and 
hurt  her  forehead.    He  should  never  for- 
get— ^no,  never,  to  his  dying  hour — ^her 
ladyship's — ^how  sorry  she  was."    Prom 
Lady  Wetherstone's  maternal  tenderness, 
he  got  round,  by  some  occult  path,  to  the 
constitution  of  British  society.    The  upper 
classes  wfere,  he  said,  composed  of  "  aristo- 
cracies."    He  "  congratulated  himself  and 
his  guests,  he  felt  proud  to  feel  that  his 
table  was  then  graced  by  the  presence  of 
specimens,  he  might  s4y,  members  or  re- 
presentatives of  these  aristocracies.     His 
friend,  Mr.  Cornish,  whom  he  was   de- 
lighted to  see,  was  the  aristocracy  of  title, 
bom  in  the  halls  of  his  ancestors;    his 
young  friend,    Mr.  Boss,  whom  he  was 
also  delighted  to  welcome,  represented  the 
moneyed  interest — ^a  scion  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth.     He  was  glad,  he  was 
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prcmd  to  see  them  both;  and  he  tnisted 
that  though  the  first,  it  would  not  be  the 
last  time  they  should  all  meet  under  the 
Toof^roe  of  '  the  mountain  and  the  flood/ 
Let  young  people  enjoy  themselves,  was 
his  maxiuL"     He  called  upon  his  guests 
to  *<join  him  in  a  bumper,  with  all  the 
honours,  to  the  health  of  the  strangers, 
who  he  trusted,  who  he  begged  would  not 
be  strangers — ^Mr.  Cornish  and  Mr.  Ross." 
After  the  deafening  and  outlandish  up- 
roar consequent  upon  the  toast  was  over, 
Mr.  Ross  returned  thanks  in  a  speech,  the 
ami  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  assure  the 
company,  that  though  accustomed  to  the 
luxurious  feasts  of  the  western  metropolis, 
and  the  refined  and  recherche  entertain- 
ments of  the  German  nobility,  he  could  be 
sopremely  happy  anywhere  that  there  was 
the  sunshine  of  bright  eyes.     And  with  a 
bow  to  Miss  Purves,  who  was  seated  next 
to  him,  he  sat  down,  a  smile  of  conscious 
superiority  at  his  own  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  usages  of  fashionable  society, 
playmg  about  his  mouth.  Meanwhile  Caro- 
line felt  rather  uncomfortably  ashamed  of 
her  nnde's  eloquence,  and  feared  to  en- 
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counter  again  the  sarcastic    glance    and 
contemptuous   sneer    of   her    neighbour; 
but  when  at  last  their  eyes  met,  no  such 
expression  was  to  be  seen  on  his  coun- 
tenance.     A    slight,    scarce    perceptible, 
yet  unmistakeable  glance  of  intelligence, 
which  plainly  said  that  he  did  not  con- 
found her  with  her  relations,  was  the  sole 
indication  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Furves's 
speech.    After  supper  he  invited  her  to 
join  a  quadrille ;  and  she  then  discovered, 
that  ia  addition  to  his  other  agreeable 
qualifications,  he  danced  beautifully,  better 
than  herself  even,  and  she  too  was  a  good 
dancer.     It  must  be  confessed,  that   as 
Caroline  lay  awake  that  night,  or  rather 
morning,  too  much  heated  and  excited  to 
sleep,  her  handsome  partner  occupied  no 
small  share  of  her  thoughts.    Nothing  so 
agreeable,  so  inteUectual,   or  so   refined, 
had,  in  the  remote  comer  in  which  her 
scarce  eighteen  years  had  been   passed, 
ever  crossed  her   path  before;    and  her 
youthful  imagination  was  captivated,  and 
her  vanity  flattered  by  the  distinction  he 
evidently  made  between  herself  and  the 
rest  of  the  party. 
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And  what  were  Mr.  Cornish's  reflec- 
tions ?  Alas  for  the  dignity  of  my  heroine  1 
he  was  too  sleepy  to  reflect  at  all,  at  least 
on  that  night ;  and  as  soon  as  he  laid  his 
head  upon  the  pillow,  he  fell  into  a  pro- 
found slumber,  during  which  he  did  not 
dream  of  Caroline.  A  day  or  two  after, 
however,  he  amused  himself  with  writiug 
to  a  friend  in  London  a  satirical  account 
of  the  Scotch  country-town  reunion,  when, 
after  having  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
merciless  manner  turned  everything  and 
everybody  else  into  ridicule,  he  at  last 
mentioned  the  Major's  daughter  in  the 
foDowing  terms : — "  There  was  only  one 
tolerable  woman  there,  or  rather  I  ought 
to  say  child,  for  though  piquante  and 
amusiog  enough.  Miss  Irvine  has  evi- 
dently not  yet  passed  the  age  of  bread 
and  butter.  She  is,  in  short,  a  prettyish, 
wild,  uncultivated  thing,  with  a  good  deal 
of  natural  acuteness  and  vivacity,  and 
might  possibly,  under  different  circum- 
stances, become  a  fine  woman ;  but  is  at 

• 

present  altogether  too  simple  and  naive 
for  anything  beyond  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment.   I  dare  say  I    should   not    have 

VOL,  !•  H 
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remarked  her  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  horrible  grossierete  of  the  people  by 
whom  she  was  surroimded,  and  from  which 
she  really  is  perfectly  free.  For  wild  and 
imfashioaed  as  she  certainly  is,  there  is 
about  her  a  sort  of  native  grace,  which, 
though  not  exactly  suited  to  a  London 
drawing-room,  can  never  have  anything 
in  common  with  the  vulgarity  of  her 
relations/' 
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CHAPTER   V, 

The  impressioii  Mr.  Cornish  had  made 
upon  Caroline  lasted  about  a  week  in  nn* 
diminished  vividness,  and  then,  as  she  had 
not  seen  him  since,  began  to  fade  away. 
The  arrival  of  a  letter  from  her  sister-in- 
law,  fixing  the  time  of  her  departure  for 
the  north,  helped  much  to  throw  the  idea 
of  the  handsome  stranger  into  the  shade, 
and  the  bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  leave-taking,  caused  her  almost 
to  forget  him.  Indeed,  had  he  not  inti- 
mated the  possibility  of  meeting  her  in  the 
highlands,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  ceased  entirely  to  think  of  him ;  but 
the  £act  of  his  being  associated  in  her 
mmd  with  the  all-absorbing  subject  of 
interest,  her  visit  to  -^ — shire,  togethelt 
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with  his  attractions,  combined  to  prevent 
his  being  completely  forgotten. 

It  was  now  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  of  Caroline's  departure.  Agnes  was 
still  busy  completing  the  arrangements  for 
this  important  and  exciting  event.  Caro- 
line and  her  father  were  alone,  together, 
in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  the  Major's 
habit  to  take  a  nap  every  afternoon ;  but 
to-day,  in  order  that  he  might  lose  not  an 
instant  of  his  beloved  child's  society,  he 
had  determined  to  forego  this  indulgence. 
He  had  kept  his  resolution  till  tea-time, 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards. 
But,  gradually  as  the  daylight  began 
to  fade  away,  and  the  room  to  grow  more 
dusky,  the  Major's  conversation  got  less 
and  less  animated,  till  it  ceased  alto- 
gether. At  last,  his  heavier  breathing 
announced  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  allurements  of  the  god  of 
Dreamland.  Caroline  gazed  round  the 
room — the  comers  were  in  total  darkness ; 
the  furniture  looked  large  and  shadowy ; 
and  a  sort  of  oppressive  stiUness  seemed  to 
reign  over  all.  She  looked  at  her  sleeping 
father,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  deep  sense  of 
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all  his  kindness  and  afiPection  filled  her 
heart  with  filial  gratitude  and  love.  It 
seemed  as  if,  till  that  moment,  she  had 
neFer  sufficiently  appreciated  his  boundless 
fondness,  and  her  heart  smote  her  for 
haying  so  anxiously  desired,  so  eagerly 
anticipated  the  visit  that  was  to  separate 
her  firom  him  who  loved  her  presence 
better,  she  knew,  than  anything  on  earth. 
How  selfish  her  delight  had  been,  and  how 
self-denying  was  her  father's  love  in  com- 
parison to  hers !  And  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  the  young  Caroline  glided  softly 
behind  his  easy-chair,  and  laying  her  head 
just  where  the  gold-brown  tresses  touched 
his  few  silvery  hairs,  she  prayed  God  to 
bless  him  in  his  slumbers.  Then  she  slid 
quietly  out  of  the  room  into  the  garden, 
that  she  might,  without  disturbing  her 
fiither,  give  vent  to  her  excited  feelings, 
and  calm  her  unwonted  emotion  beneath 
the  sober  influence  of  the  gathering  shades. 
She  conmienced  to  pace  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  gravel-walk  which  crossed 
the  lawn,  just  where  it  began  to  slope 
towards  the  river. 
It  was  now  a  warm  evening  in  the  end 
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of  July.  The  sun  had  been  set  for  some 
time,  but  a  long  track  of  pale  pure  light 
in  the  sky  was  yet  reflected  in  the  western 
sweep  of  the  river,  and  cast  a  sort  of  faint 
melancholy  glitter  on  the  projecting  parts 
of  the  rock,  and  on  the  strange,  shadowy 
shapes  of  the  old  oak  trees.  Clouds 
gathered  above  the  bright^  line  on  the 
horizon,  and  seemed  ready  to  curtain  the 
dying  daylight.  Dim  vapours  shrouded 
the  heavens,  except  in  the  east,  where  one 
or  two  stars,  like  large  silver  spangles, 
shone  in  the  grey-blue  sky.  A  deep 
shadow,  wrapped  as  in  one  dark  grey  veil, 
the  opposite  woods,  the  river,  the  island, 
and  the  nearer  objects  in  the  lawn  and 
garden.  The  measured  murmur  of  the 
river  mingled  with  the  soft  tone  of  the 
night  wind,  as,  heard,  rather  than  felt,  it 
whispered  mournfully  sweet  through  the 
great  chestnut  tree,  while  it  came  laden 
with  a  heavy,  luscious  fragrance  from 
hedges  of  sweet-peas,  and  beds  of  carna-* 
tions  and  mignonette.  The  dreamy  sweet- 
ness of  the  hour  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
Caroline's  present  feelings,  and  as  she  paced 
up  and  down  she  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 
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She  thonght  of  life  and  destiny,  and  began 
to  reflect,  as  she  had  never  done  before. 

The  first  departure  from  home  is  an  era 
in  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  particularly  of  a 
girl  possessed  of  the  warm  feelings  and 
active   imagination   which    distinguished 
Caroline    Irvine.      To    her  fresh   ardent 
mind,  life  yet  wore  the  gloss  of  novelty, 
and  its  commonest  incidents  and  scenes 
were  invested  with  the  interest  of  untried 
adventures.    A  journey  in  a  stage-coach 
called  forth  a  thousand  anticipations ;  the 
thoughts  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountains 
were  like  a  fodry  dream  of  beauty,  while 
she  was  never  weary  of  picturing  to  her^ 
self  the  style  of  the  society  she  should 
meet  in  the  highlands,  so  different,  doubt- 
less, from  the  prosaic  conmionplace  of  the 
people  at  home.    Poor,  simple  Caroline  1 
The  bkue  worldling,  to  whom  a  tour  of 
the  ^obe,  or  the  expectation  of  meeting  a 
party  composed  of  the  brightest  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  genius,  would  hardly 
excite  an  emotion ;  or  the  man,  too  wise 
in  his  own  conceit  to  be  moved  by  what  he 
is  pleased  to   consider  trifles,   will  look 
down  on  you  with  contempt.    But,  never 
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mind,  Caroline,  for  you  are  in  your  sim- 
pUdty,  wiser,  happier,  and  more  worthy 
of  respect  than  they  are.  But  even  already 
Caroline  began  to  feel  that  events  are  not 
so  agreeable  in  occurrence  as  in  anticipa- 
tion. Hitherto  she  had  looked  forward  to 
her  visit  as  an  event  of  unmixed  delight ; 
but  now  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure,  strange  to  say,  she  thought  more 
of  the  pain  of  leaving  her  father  and  Agnes, 
and  her  dear,  beautiful  Wallacefield,  than 
of  all  the  pleasures  she  had  so  fondly 
painted.  She  wondered  why  she  had  never 
thought  of  all  this  before,  and  whither  had 
fled  all  the  bright  scenes  her  fancy  had 
conjured  up,  and  which  she  now  attempted 
in  vain  to  recall.  She  wondered  what  it 
was  that  could  cause  such  a  revolution  in 
the  mental  economy;  and  she  began  to 
ponder  the  mysteries  of  her  own  nature. 
She  was  yet  rapt  in  contemplation,  stand- 
ing on  the  bank  under  a  bending  ash-tree, 
the  long  branches  of  which  overhung  the 
stream,  and  even  dipped  into  a  dark,  still 
river-pool,  when  she  felt  the  pressure  of  a 
gentle  embrace,  and,  looking  up,  saw  Agnes. 
"  What   are  you  about  here,   dearest 
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Cany,  out  in  the  dark,  all  alone,  and 
without  your  bonnet,  and  the  dew  falling  P 
and  I  heard  you  sneeze  this  morning. 
Really,  my  dear,  you  are  very  foolish.  I 
shall  be  miserable  about  you  when  you  are 
away ;  you  are  so  very  imprudent." 

''But  I  promise  you,  I  shall  take  the 
greatest  care  of  myself." 

"  Come  in  then  now,  dear — do  come  in  " 
(in  a  coaxing  tone)  "  and  see  how  nicely 
jour  dresses  are  packed ;  I  have  got  such 
a  nice  comer  for  your  green  morning- 
gown  ;  and  I  want  to  show  you  where  I 
have  put  your  large  Bible.  I  have  got  such 
a  nice  bit  of  flannel  to  wrap  it  up  in." 

"  I  shall  come  very  soon." 

"K  this  were  a  fine,  bright  night,  I 
could  see  some  reason  for  your  wishing  to 
stay  out,  though  ev&Oi  then  it  would  be 
foolish,  but  it  is  really  so  dull,  and  that 
wind  makes  it  seem  quite  chilly." 

''I  like  the  wind,  it  seems  to  me  like  a 
sort  of  wild,  melancholy  music ;  and  though 
the  night  is  not  gay  and  bright,  the  clouds 
and  the  deep  shadows  are  full  of  beauty, 
grave,  but  not  gloomy,  like  my  own 
thoughts." 
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"  My  dear  child,  how  can  you  speak  so  ? 
I  don't  like  to  hear  you.  It  seems  not 
natural  for  our  merry  Carry  to  talk  about 
being  grave." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Agnes,  I  wiD.  tell  you 
what  I  was  thinking  when  you  came  up. 
Do  you  see  the  river  there  above  the  cauld^ 
how  smooth  and  still  it  seems,  and  down 
below  how  rapidly  it  rushes  on  to  the  sea  ? 
It  came  into  my  head  that  my  life,  till 
now,  had ,  been  like  that  placid  water,  so 
calm  and  pleasant,  like    it  seemmg     to 
stand  still,  though  in  reality  Uke  it,  too, 
gliding  oil  to  the  great  sea ;  and  I  began 
to  think  that  perhaps  now  the  rest  of  my 
life  was  to  be  Uke  the  rushing  stream, 
tossed  and  broken,  and  fiill  of  events,  and 
perhaps  troubles ;  and  then  to  wonder  if 
we  should  ever  all  be  living  here  again  in 
the  same  way  we  have  always  done — ^all 
so  quiet  and  happy  together.    I  had  a 
notion  that  perhaps  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  some  great  change.'* 

"Qod  forbid;"  cried  Agnes,  in  a  tone 
of  alarm.  '*  It  is  not  right,  Caroline,  to 
give  way  to  such  fancies,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any 
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chaiige,  unless,  indeed,  you  were  married, 
but  you  are  far — ^far  too  young  for  that,  and 
must  not  think  of  it  for  many,  many  years* 
Oh,  if  I  were  only  certain  that  you  would 
lemember  to  have  your  clothes  aired,  and 
not  go  out  without  being  properly  wrapped 
up,  and  be  sure  to  guard  against  getting 
TOUT  feet  wet,  I  should  not  be  anxious 
about  anything  dse.  But  do  come  in 
now,  like  a  dear  good  girl,  and  promise 
me,  Caroline,  that  you  will  attend  to  all 
these  things  ?  " 

"I  will,  indeed,  dear  Agnes,  for  your 
sake,  I  promise  you  most  solemnly;  and 
you,  for  your  comfort,  must  promise  me 
to  remember  that  I  am  very  strong,  and 
larety  catch  cold  at  all.  I  am  quite  dif- 
feceut  firom  you." 

"Then  do  come  in  now,  dearest  ?" 

Caroline  no  longer  offered  r^istance, 
^  as  th^  walked  towards  the  house, 
began  to  talk  in  her  usual  lively  strain. 

Caroline  usually  slept  well ;  but  to- 
night, from  the  unusual  excitement  of 
ber  feelings,  she  found  it  difficult  to 
^A'tain  repose,  and  lay  awake  for  many 
Imhub.    She  endeayoured,  however,  to  lie 
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perfectly  stiU,  that  she  might  not  disturb 
Agnes,  who  slept  in  another  bed  in  the 
same  apartment.  She  had  fallen  into  a 
state  between  waking  and  sleeping,  when 
a  slight  sound  caused  her  to  open  her  eyes, 
and  in  the  faint  dawn  she  perceived  the 
figure  of  her  sister  bending  over  her,  while 
in  a  low,  though  audible  whisper,  she 
heard  her  pray  to  God  to  bless  her  and 
keep  her  in  all  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
this  life,  and  preserve  her  for  His  own 
in  the  life  to  come.  Agnes  then  mur- 
mured softly,  in  accents  at  once  fer- 
vent and  tender, 

"  My  heart's  darling — ^my  own  child  ! " 
Caroline  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  but 
she  was  deeply  penetrated,  and  after  her 
sister  had  withdrawn,  wept  gently  for  a 
long  time. 

She  was  to  start  early  the  following 
morning.  Now  everybody  knows  that 
there  is  nothing  so  comfortless  as  the  early 
breakfast  preceding  a  morning  journey. 
A  chill  blank  air  pervades  the  tea-equi- 
page, the  tea  is  never  properly  infused,  the 
eggs  have  not  the  right  taste,  and  the 
toast  is  invariably  burnt  and  tough,  from 
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the  haste  with  which  it  has  heen  made. 

Tlie  sight  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  shawls, 

and  great-coats  lying  on  another  table, 

or  perchance  on  the  sofa  of  the  breakfast- 

toom,  has,  moreover,  some  way  or  other. 

a  strange  effect  in  depriving  one  of  an 

appetite;  while  the  necessity  of  looking 

at  one's  watch  every  five   minutes    has 

something   in    it   very  depressing.     The 

whole  famiture  of  the  room  even  has  a 

sort  of  forlorn  aspect.     One  could  almost 

imagine  that  it,  too,  felt  the  parting,  and 

sympathised  in  the  depression.     Caroline 

tried,  but  without  very  great  success,  to 

^^p  her  tea,  and  to  eat  a  morsel  of  the 

beef-st^k,  which  Agnes  had  had  cooked, 

as  it  was   "  a  long  journey  for  the  poor 

tett  child  to  Edinburgh  without  any  solid 

food."    At  last,  unseen,  she  contrived  to 

dip  a  slice  of  toast  into  her  pocket,  and  to 

drink  off  her  cup  of  tea  at  one  draught, 

and  then  she  said  she  was  ready.    At  the 

same  moment  the  sound  of  the  phaeton* 

wheels  was  heard  upon  the  gravel  at  the 

front  door,  and  Peggy  rushed  into  the 

'^eakfSast-pailour,     Major    Irvine  talked 

>^w«S8antly,  his  eyes  wandering  round  the 


f 
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room,  but  never  finding  a  resting-place, 
i|  save  on  his  daughter  Caroline. 

"  You  will  soon  be  back  to  us,  Carry. 
Three  months  will  soon  pass  away,  and 
you  will  often  write  to  us,  and  tell  us 
about  aU  you  see. '  I  am  no  scribe,  but 
it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  do  not  write 
f  to  my  own  little  girl ;  and  yet  you  are  not 

a  little  girl  now — ^you  are  almost  a  wom.an 
— a,  grown-up  woman,  and  a  clever  woman, 
too,  the  very  image  of  your  dear  mother, 
who — ^who  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven.*' 

Here  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the 
speaker,  and,  turning  to  the  table,  he 
swallowed  hastily  a  mouthful  of  tea,  and 
then  continued  in  a  firm  tone,  as  if  he 
were  issuing  his  commands  to  a  file  of 
soldiers, 

"  Come,  it  is  more  than  time  to  be  oflF. 
Are  the  trunks  in  ?" 

Caroline  turned  to  bid  adieu  to  Pe^y, 
who  stood  with  the  comer  of  her  blue- 
check  apron  at  her  eyes. 

"  Gude-boy  till  ye.  Miss  Carline,  dear. 
And  oh,  hinnie  1  see  that  ye  tak*  tent  o' 
where  ye're  gaim  i*  thae  queer  hieland 
places,  and  dinna  fa'  ower  ony  o'  their 
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scaors    or  rocks,  o'  whilk  folk  tell  me 
there's  a  hantel  there  awa'.    And  dinna 
be  ower  fond  o'  trusting  yersel*  to  thae 
bemA  folk  wi'  the  kilts,  like  Donald  the 
piper,  they're  no  vera  chancy.      "Wattie 
has  threepit  on  me  that  they  dinna  wear 
kilts  in  the  hielands,  but  I  ken  better 
nor  that.      And  here's  a  wee  bit  rowan- 
tree,    Miss    Carline,"    continued    Peggy, 
producmg  a  sprig  of  mountam-ash,  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
charms  and  witchcraft;    '*I  ken  ye  are 
laughing  at  me,  but  I  wad  like  if  ye  wad 
pt  it  somewhere  aboot  ye,  as  I  wad  like 
ill  if  ony  ill  cam'  to  ye  frae  the  poors  o' 
darkness ;  you,  that's  aye  been  to  me  like 
my  am  bairn.     It  wiU  be  a  blithe  day 
to  me,  and  mony  mair  nor  me,  Ise  war- 
rant, that  sees  you  come  back  to  bonny 

side.      Oh,  Miss  Garlinel   dinna  let 

ony  o'  the  hieland  gentlemen  rin  awa' 
wi'  ye  frae  us.  Te'U  sune  be  nippit  up, 
I  ken  that ;  but  bide  1'  the  cosy  lowlands, 
where  ye  was  bom  and  bred." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Peggy,  I  shall  not 
marry  a  kilted  highlander;  I  dare  say 
I  shall  never  have  the  offer." 


\  i' 
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"  My  certie !    set  them  up !     They're 
:  J  no  sae  donnart  as  that,  though,  I  trow." 

They  were  now  on  the  door-steps ;  and 

Wattie,  drawing  near,  touched  his  hat, 

saying,  "  A  pleasant  journey  till  ye.  Miss 

Carline.       The  hielands,  they  say,  is   a 

I  bonny  place,  but  it  will  be  lang  fere  ye 

*  see  sic  floors  as  ours.     When  ye're  i'  the 

gairden  at  Mr.  Gordon's  place,  ye  may 
^  aiblins  tell  the  gairdner,  or  the  leddies, 

or  onybody  like  that's  there,  what  bonny 
roses  and  fuchsias,  and  sic  like,  we  have  at 
hame,  and  hoo  they're  no  that  ill  keepit. 
Verbenas  and  petunias  wiU  no  be  growing 
outby  in  the  hielands,  I'm  jalousin'.  Ye 
ken  a'  aboot  these  things,  Miss  CarUne, 
whilk  is  na'  what  ilka  young  leddy  dis. 
It's  no  a'  body  that  has  a  body  at  hand 
to  tell  them  what  they're  ignorant  o' ;  and 
it's  aye  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  instruct 
you.  Miss  Carline,  that  was  aye  the 
bonniest  floor  o'  them  a',"  said  Wattie, 
evidently  delighted  with  the  wit  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  compliment.  "Wed  div 
I  mind  when  ye  was  a  bit  skirling  wean, 
and  a  bonny  babbie  ye  was  wi'  yer  bits 
of  glinting  een,  and  unco  fond  aboot  me. 
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I  mind.  And,  now  to  see  you  sic  a 
mnckle  leddy;  and  ye'U  be  coming  back 
ou  us,  I  warrant,  wi'  yer  hieland  jo'. 
Awed,  aweel.  Miss  Carline,  atdd  "Wattie 
will  be  the  first  to  wish  you  joy,  and 
pleasure  you  to  the  best  of  his  puir 
abeelities.  If  ye  ha'  a  gairden  to  lay  oot, 
or  the  like,  dinna  forget  me." 

"  Indeed,  Wattie,  I  shall  not  forget  you, 
or—" 

"  Come,  Caroline,  we  shall  be  too  late," 
said  the  Major;  and  hurrying  her  into 
the  carriage,  they  all  drove  off. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  leave- 
taking  at  the  coach-office;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  as  soon  as  Caroline  was  seated, 
she  let  down  her  veil  to  hide  the  tears 
wbich  dimmed  her  eyes,  and  had  driven 
about  ten  miles  ere  she  thought  of  look- 
ing at  the  country  through  which  she 
was  passing.  Then,  however,  she  raised 
her  veil,  turned  her  head  to  the  window, 
and  soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
scenery.  Not,  however,  that  it  was  of  a 
very  striking  nature ;  but  to  Caroline  there 
was  interest  and  amusement  enough  in 
watching  the  morning  mists  clear  away 
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from  the  low  pastoral  hills,  and  ia  admir- 
ing the  dew-drops  as  th^  glistened  bright 
on  the  blades  of  grass,  on  the  ferns,  or  on 
the  low  brushwood,  the  sole  representative 
of  trees  in  the  country  through  which  she 
was  passings    The  sheep  and  the  shep- 
herds, the  brawling  streamlet,  the  brae- 
side,  with  the  fairy  blue-bells  trembling^ 
in  the  morning  breeze,  the  scarlet  poppy 
peeping  out  from  a  miniature  jungle   of 
long  grass,  the  tall  foxglove  nodding  by 
the  wayside,  the  old  dismantled  border 
peel,  ivied  and  moss-grown,  were  all    to 
her  full  of  novelty  and  delight.     She  re- 
mained all  night  in  Edinburgh  with    a 
friend  of  her   sister-in-law,  and   on   the 
following  morning  started  on  the   great 
north  road.    What  an  adventure  it  was 
to  cross  over  from  Queensferry  in  the  little 
steamer !  and  then,  when  she  passed  Loch- 
leven  Castle,  who  can  describe  the  interest 
she  experienced  as  she  felt  that  she  really 
gazed  on  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
actually  beheld  the  very  loch  into  which 
Douglas  had  thrown  the  keys  of  the  little 
fortress  on  the  night  of  the  Queen's  escape. 
At  Perth,  Caroline  was  met  by  her  brother. 
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By  her  third  day's  journey  she  was  doubly 
enchanted ;  like  the  royal  lady  mentioned 
above,  in  the  words  of  Hogg, 


"  She  thought  the  Und  that  gave  her  birth 
The  wildest,  sweetest  land  on  earth." 


The  only  drawback  to  her  enjoyment 
was  the  silent  and  unsocial  disposition  of 
her  companion.  Mr,  John  Irvine  Gtordon, 
the  brother  of  Agnes,  and  the  half  brother 
of  Caroline  Irvine,  was  one  of  those  persons 
whose  minds  are  inclosed  as  it  were  in  a 
prison,  into  which  no  window  or  chink 
affords  a  glance,  and  whose  character,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  scanned,  consists  rather  in  its 
inscrutability  than  in  any  positive  or  known 
features.  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  man  about 
forty,  of  a  tall  spare  figure,  like  his  sister 
Agnes,  and  like  her  also  in  having  a  pale 
complexion  and  light  eyes  and  hair;  but 
his  features  were  much  larger  and  more 
marked,  and  his  expression  more  thought- 
ful and  saturnine.  As  to  his  character, 
I  can  only  describe  it  by  his  actions  and 
manners.  He  was  an  early  riser,  punctual 
and  industrious,  fond  of  country  sports, 
fishmg  and  shooting,  at  least  so  one  might 
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suppose  from  Ms  frequently  indulging  in 
those  amusements,  rather  than  from  any 
enthusiasm  he  ever  testified  about  them. 
He  read  too  a  great  deal,  and  yet  one  could 
not  well  have  called  him  an  intellectual 
man.  He  never  looked  much  pleased,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  discover  when  he  was 
satisfied ;  yet  he  was  rarely  out  of  temper, 
never  said  more  than  one  word  when  he 
was  angry,  was  liked,  or  at  least  his  ser- 
vice was  liked,  by  his  dependents,  and  was 
quoted  as  an  oracle  by  his  wife,  though 
stood  in  awe  of  by  his  children.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  what  is  called  an 
easy  man,  as  it  was  quite  evident  at  Loch- 
arroch  that  his  word  was  law,  or  rather 
his  will,  for  that  in  his  case  seemed,  some- 
how or  other,  discoverable  without  words. 
On  meeting  Caroline  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  her  warmly,  as  far  as  the  grasp 
went,  but  he  had  merely  said,  "  How  are 
my  father  and  Agnes?  You  must  rest 
for  an  hour,  and  ^  get  your  dinner  before 
we  go  out  to  walk."  During  the .  walk 
and  the  journey  he  was  equally  taciturn, 
replying  only  to  Caroline's  rapturous 
appeals  about  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
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bjr  freezing  monosyllables,  and  annoying 
her  by  reading  in  the  coa<)h  a  large  news- 
paper, which  intercepted  her  view  from 
one  of  the  windows.  He  was  careftd, 
however,  to  procure  everything  necessary  for 
her  personal  comfort,  asking  several  times 
if  she  was  hnngry,  or  if  she  would  have  a 
glass  of  wine.  The  tone  of  his  voice, 
however,  in  making  these  inquiries,  bespoke 
neither  tenderness  nor  anxiety.  He  seemed 
merely  to  be  putting  a  plain  question,  to 
which  he  expected  a  plain  answer. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 

that  on  which  Caroline  had  quitted  "Wal- 

lac^dd,the  travellers,  after  passing  over 

a  bleak  moor,  bounded   by  bleak  hills, 

which  closed  into  a  narrow  pass  towards 

the  north-east,  entered  a  wild  and  romantic 

district,  the  hiUs  again  receding  as  they 

advanced,  and  the  country  widening  into 

an  open  strath.    They  were  now  travelling 

in  the  Locharroch  carriage,  which  had  met 

them  at  the  point  where  it  was  necessary 

to  diverge  from  the  coach  road.    The  hills 

were  no  longer  stony  and  barren,  but  for 

the  most  part  clothed  with  heather,  just 

bursting   into    bloom,    and    occasionally 
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covered  or  skirted  by  woods  of  Scotch  fir. 
A  stream  of  some,  importance  wound 
through  the  strath,  occasionally  widening 
into  little  lochs,  some  of  these  set  in 
frameworks  of  hiUs,  purple  and  occasionally 
even  green.  The  margin  of  the  water,  and 
the  narrow  glens  or  ravines  between  the 
hills,  were  adorned  with  natural  wood, 
generally  the  light  fragrant  wild  birch,  or 
the  dwarf  oak.  It  was  on  a  bright  showery 
afternoon,  a  little  before  sunset,  that  Caro- 
line drew  near  to  Locharroch.  The  rain 
fell  and  the  s\m  shone  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Large  white  clouds  floated  about 
the  mountams,  their  snowy  piles  con- 
trasting with  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky, 
where  it  was  revealed  between  the  open- 
ings. The  rain  drops,  which  hung  yet 
heavy  on  the  leaves,  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  wild  spicy  scent  of  the  moun- 
tain birch,  mingled  now  and  then  with  a 
waft  from  the  blue  peat  smoke  as  it  rose 
from  the  roof  of  some  turf-built  hovel,  was 
borne  on  the  evening  breeze.  At  last  the 
carriage  entered  a  fir  wood*  The  tall, 
straight  stems,  with  the  dark  foliage  so 
high  above,    like  a  paU  thrown  over  a 
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fivest  of  pillars,  formed  a  scene  whicli 
ddigiited  Caroline  by  its  novelty.  On 
emei^^ing  from  the  wood  they  left  the 
main  road  to  follow  another,  which  led 
straight  down  to  one  of  those  riyer  lochs 
aUoded  to  above.  At  the  further  side  of 
this  sheet  of  water,  embosomed  in  trees  and 
lodged  by  a  high  hill,  a  granite  rock  at 
the  top  rising  above  the  heather,  and  the 
base  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  loch 
skirted  by  oak  brushwood,  stood  an  old- 
fashioned  but  not  picturesque  mansion,  at 
least  with  regard  to  architecture.  It  had 
a  sloping  roof,  more  chinmeys  than  seemed 
necessary  for  the  size  of  the  building,  a  cor- 
responding number  of  small  windows,  and 
a  door  in  a  clumsy  square  porch,  evidently 
more  modem  than  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
but  like  it  composed  of  large  blocks  of 
rough-hewn  grey  granite. 

"That  is  Locharroch,  Caroline,*'  said 
Mr.  Gordon,  quietly. 

"  Locharroch  1  '*  and  Caroline  in  great 
excitement  strained  her  eyes,  to  lose  not  a 
feature  of  the  landscape.  In  a  minute  or 
two  they  entered  the  grounds  by  means  of 
an  approach  which  wound  round  the  loch. 
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haying  the  water  on  one  side,  and  trees  on 
the  other.  The  carriage  at  last  stopped 
before  the  porch,  and  Caroline  was  received 
in  the  doorway  by  her  sister-in-law,  who 
shook  warmly  both  her  hands,  sayings 
"  "Welcome  to  the  highlands,  Caroline ! 
Most  welcome  to  Locharroch  I " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Oabolike,  £aitigaed  and  sleepy,  retired 
to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  slept  without 
intermission  tiU  nearly  eight  the  next 
morning.  When  she  descended  to  the 
breakfast  parlour,  she  found  the  morning 
meal  nearly  over. 

"Good  morning,  Caroline;"  said  her 
sister-in-law;  "you  are  late,  but  I  sup- 
pose we  must  excuse  you  after  your 
journey,  not  however  that  I  think  a  young 
woman  in  robust  health  need  have  been 
so  4esperately  fatigued.  I  hope  you 
fomid  everything  comfortable.  If  you 
want  anything,  mention  it  at  once ;  I  hate 
ceremony  among  relations,  and  I  wish 
you  to  feel  yourself  quite  at  home  in  your 
brother's  house."     Caroline  thanked  her 
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sister-in-law,  and  then  proceeded  to  take 
her  breakfast,  for  which  she  was  even 
more  than  usually  disposed.  While  she 
is  thus  engaged,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the  Lady  of  Locharroch. 

Mrs,  Irvine  Gordon  was  a  woman  appa- 
rently between  thirty  and  forty ;  above  the 
middle  height,  of  aa  ungra<5eful  though 
not  awkward  j&gure,  erect,  spare  rather 
then  slender,  with  a  flat  back  and  high 
shoulders.  Her  complexion  was  some- 
what sallow  though  not  unhealthy,  the 
contour  of  her  face  of  that  square  con- 
formation which  is  said  to  characterise 
the  physiognomy  of  the  natives  of  North 
Britain;  her  eye  was  blue,  light,  clear 
and  penetrating,  her  forehead  good,  her 
nose  straight,  and  her  mouth  large  and 
determined.  She  wore  a  cap  and  was 
dressed  plainly  and  handsomely,  without 
show  and  without  pretension ;  but  equally 
without  taste  and  without  grace.  Her 
whole  appearance  betokened  decision 
rather  than  gentleness  of  character,  sin- 
cerity rather  than  amiability. 

"Now  make  a  good  breakfast,  Caro- 
line;"  she    said,    helping  her    to    fish. 
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egg,  and  honey.  *'  Everybody  has  a  good 
appetite  at  Locharroch.  Nobody  is  ever 
iU  here." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  Locharroch.  is  a 
healthy  place;  but  indeed  I  am  never  ill 
anywhere.  I  have  always  a  good 
appetite." 

Mrs.  Grordon  looked  satisfied,  for  like 
many  very  robust  persons,  she  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  be  ill,  imless  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  had  actually  a  fever  or 
a  heart  complaint,  or  something  equally 
decided.  She  ntiade  an  exception,  how* 
ever,  in  favour  of  her  own  husband,  for 
knowing  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
consumptive  family,  she  was  frequently 
very  apprehensive  of  his  catching  cold, 
and  quite  nervous  whenever  he  was  heard 
to  cough.  But  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  whereas  other  people 
frequently  would  be  ill,  when  they  should 
not  have  been,  Locharroch,  in  his  wife's 
c^huon,  often  would  not  when  he  should. 
It  was  the  only  subject  upon  which  she 
ever  disputed  his  opinion,  or  opposed  her 
will  to  his.  Perhaps  my  readers  may 
think  I   am   describing  an   inconsistent 
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character.  Catherine  Gordon  was  how- 
ever very  consistent,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  persistent,  in  maintaining  her  opinions 
unchanged.  like  many  others,  she  occa- 
sionally, however,  made  exceptions  in  prac- 
tice. What  a  world  this  would  be  if 
every  one  carried  out  his  opinions  in 
all  his  actions  1  How  impossible  to 
Uve  in  it !  Or  perhaps,  persons  might 
thus  be  made  to  see  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  their  opinions,  which  most 
persons  do  not  see,  and  the  world  might 
improve  in  consequence.  This  is  a 
problem  however  which  I  leave  to  more 
speculative  heads  than  my  own  to  solve, 
while  I  return  to  the  conversation  between 
Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  young  guest.  The 
former  rejoined ;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so.  For  my  part,  I  think  if  people 
would  only  think  themselves  well,  they 
would  very  seldom  be  ill.  I  was  half 
afraid  that  Agnes,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  coddlers  I  ever  saw,  might  have 
persuaded  you  you  were  an  iavalid.  I 
have  no  patience  with  delicate  young 
ladies  in  general.  It  is  all  idleness  and 
nonsense."     Caroline  did  not  quite  agree 
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with  her  sistCT-in-law,  as  she  saw  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  that  many  people 
really  were  ill ;  however,  she  was  too  busy 
eating  her  breakfast  just  then  to  enter 
into  an  argument.  It  struck  her  that 
Mrs.  Grordon,  though  undoubtedly  hos- 
pitable, was  rather  unfeminine  and  un- 
gentle in  her  manners  ;  but  then  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  Agnes,  who 
was  the  v^y  personification  of  feminine 
gentleness. 

"  You  have  come  quite  at  our  gay  sea- 
son, Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Grordon;  "all 
the  world  will  soon  be  flocking  to  our 
moors.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  com- 
pany for  the  next  two  months.  Not 
however  that  seeing  the  highlands  full  of 
southerns  is  seeing  them  to  perfection  in 
my  opinion.  I  would  rather  you  could 
have  seen  them  as  they  used  to  be  when 
the  chief  resided  in  his  own  castle,  and 
entertamed  his  clanspeople  as  a  chief 
should.  We  made  a  pleasant  neighbour- 
hood among  ourselves  then.  But  now  all 
is  changed.  The  chief  lives  down  in  the 
lowlands,  or  in  London,  or  abroad,  or 
anywhere  but  here;    the  clan  is  broken 
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up,  and  except  Locharroch  himself,  there 
is  hardly  a  Gordon  of  our  own  rank  in  the 
neighbourhood, ' ' 

Catherine  spoke  with  considerable  feel- 
ing, Caroline  felt  interested.  Although 
by  no  means  perfectly  certain  that  the 
breaking  up  of  the  clans  was  to  be  de- 
plored on  every  account,  there  was  some- 
thing attractive  to  her  imagination  in 
the  bygone  days  which  her  sister-in-law 
lamented,  and  something  natural  with 
which  she  could  sympathise  in  the  regrets 
of  the  latter. 

"  What  has  become  of  them  all  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"  Some  gone  one  way,  some  another. 
The  departure  of  the  chief  was  the 
signal  for  the  others  to  follow  ;  and 
now  their  residences  are  sold  or  let,  or 
ruined  or  tenantless.  Even  Ardennan, 
our  own  Ardennan,  is  no  exception.  Ah 
Caroline  !  it  is  a  sad  trial  to  me  to 
see  the  home  of  my  ancestors  converted 
into  shooting  quarters  for  the  Sassenach 
stranger,  and  my  dear  and  only  brother 
an  exile  firom  the  land  of  his  forefathers." 

And  Catherine's  countenance  lighted  up 
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with  a  Bort  of  mournful  enthusiasm.  She 
seemed  to  her  young  guest  completely 
changed  from  the  cold,  harsh,  uninterest- 
ing woman  she  had  appeared  but  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"  You  expect  your  brother  home  almost 
immediately  ?  "  the  latter  inquired. 

"Yes,  he  is  now  in  Paris.  He  arrived 
at  Marseilles  by  last  month's  overland,  and 
as  he  was  coming  through  Prance  at  any 
rate,  he  remained  a  little  longer,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  see  all  the  sights  of  the 
gay  capital.  He  met,  besides,  with  a  very 
pleasant  party  at  Marseilles  who  were 
going  to  Paris,  and  it  was  an  inducement 
to  remain  to  travel  with  them.  Oddly 
enough,  too,  one  of  the  party,  a  Miss 
Smythe,  is  coming  to  Ardennan  to  visit 
the  people  who  have  bought  it,  so  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  came  all  north  toge- 
ther. But  Malcolm  will  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  detained,  I  am  certain,  as  soon 
as  he  touches  British  soil.  He  has  a 
warm  heart  to  the  highlands  and  to  his 
own  people.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  you, 
Caroline,  that  your  visit  to  us  is  to  be 
while  my  brother  is  at  home." 
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"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  meet  Mr. 
Malcohn  Grordon,"  Carolme  replied. 

Catherine  sighed : — "  That  I  should  live 
to  hear  Ardennan  called  Mr.  Malcolm 
Gordon!  Yes,  Caroline,  it  is  very  for- 
tunate for  you,  as  Malcolm  is  a  man  of  no 
ordiaary  sense  and  intelligence.  He  was 
so  when  he  went  away,  and  his  letters 
bespeak  him  unchanged.  He  is  also  per- 
fectly free  from  assumption,  and  therefore, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  not  consider  even  so 
young  a  person  as  you  beneath  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  conversation  of  a  sensible 
man  is  an  opportunity  for  improvement  of 
which  any  young  girl  may  be  glad.'* 

Here  was  a  change  for  Caroline,  accus- 
tomed to  be  listened  to  by  her  father  and 
Agnes  as  a  very  wonder  of  talent,  and  just 
arrived  at  that  age  when  a  young  and 
pretty  girl  expects  homage  rather  than 
condescension  from  the  opposite  sex  1  She 
was  upon  the  point  of  conceiviag  a  pre- 
judice against  Mr.  Malcolm  Gordon,  when 
she  opportunely  remembered  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  do  so,  merely  from  his  sister's 
anticipations  with  regard  to  his  probable 
conduct,  or  rather   motives.      Catherine 
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was  now  on  one  of  her  &yourite  topics, 
and  continued  without  seeming  to  notice 
Caroline's  look  of  disapprobation — 

^*  To  think  of  a  man  like  Malcolm  Gor- 
don, so  well  descended,  a  true  Grordpn  in 
mmd  and  manners,  actually  becoming  a 
merchant.  Little  did  I  think,  at  one 
time,  Caroline,  that  I  should  ever  see  a 
brother  of  mine  in  trade.  Ah,  poor 
Aidennan!'' 

"  But  how  did  Mr.  Gordon  happen  to 
unbrace  a  mercantile  life,  if  it  appeared 
80  objectionable  ?" 

"My  poor  father,  you  see,  Carolme, 
was  not  the  most  prudent  man  in  the 
world.  He  had  a  noble  highland  spirit, 
and  used  to  keep  open  house  at  Ardennan. 
He  could  not  bear  mean-spiritedness  of 
any  kind,  and  was  the  least  selfish  man 
I  erer  knew.  Part  of  the  Ardennan  pro- 
perty had  been  mortgaged  by  my  grand- 
Cuther,  and  at  my  father's  death  it  turned 
out  that  the  estate  was  burdened  with 
debt  to  its  full  value,  and  that  instead ,  of 
there  being  any  reversion  for  Malcolm, 
there  were  other  debts  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  not  a  farthing  to  pay  tbem 
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with.  This  was  a  great  cause  of  distress 
both  to  Maleohn  and  myself,  on  account 
of  the  reproach  it  cast  upon  one  whose 
generosity  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  dijQi- 
culties.  Malcolm  in  particular,  who  was 
then  quite  a  lad,  not  more  than  nineteen, 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  determined 
that  he  would  spare  neither  labour  nor 
exertion  to  pay  his  father's  debts,  for  he 
had  always  a  noble  spirit.  It  chanced 
at  this  very  time  that  a  relation  of  my 
mother's, — an  old  batchelor,  and  the  head 
of  a  firm  of  merchants  in  Calcutta, — hap- 
pened to  be  in  this  country.  He  wm  said 
to  be  a  benevolent  man ;  and  to  him  my 
brother  applied  for  advice  and  assistance, 
stating  to  him  his  extreme  anxiety  to  pay 
his  father's  debts.  Our  cousin  answered 
this  letter  very  kindly,  saying  that  as  he 
had  many  nephews  and  nieces,  who  of 
course  had  a  greater  claim  upon  him  than 
cousins,  he  could  not  give  him  anything, 
but  that  he  would  lend  him  money  to  pay 
his  father's  debts,  and  would  take  him 
into  his  counting-house,  and  put  him  in 
a  way  of  making  a  fortime  for  himself. 
Malcolm  had  been  designed  for  the  army, 
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and  it  was  a  sad  downfall  to  his  pro- 
qiects,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  obliged  to 
change  the  noble  profession  of  arms  for 
the  vulgar  one  of  conmierce.  But  Mai- 
cofan  said  to  me,  '  Catherine,  I  have  no 
attematiYe  between  seating  myself  at  a 
merchant's  desk  and  leaving  my  father's 
dd)ts  unpaid ;  and  though  it  is  the  last 
profession  I  should,  have  chosen,  still  it 
is  an  honest  one,  knd  who  knows  but  I 
inay  be  rich  enough  one  of  these  days  to 
purchase  back  Ardennan  P'  And  so  it  was 
decided;  but  it  was  a  ^eat  sacrifice." 

"  I  think,  however,"  said  Caroline, 
"that  you  were  both  very  fortunate  in 
having  so  kind  a  relation;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  see  no  degradation  in  being  a 
merchant." 

**  It  is  fooUsh  to  repine  at  what  cannot 
be  helped ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  strange 
profession  for  the  Heir  of  Ardennan." 

"And  is  your  brother  reconciled  to  it 
now?" 

"He  never  says  anything  about  it.  It 
iA  ten  years  since  he  left  Scotland,  and 
I  know  at  least  that  he  longs  for  a  sight 
of  his  native  hills  once  more.     He  has  a 
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true  highknd  heajrt  — a  Gordon,  erery 
inch  of  him.  He  is  a  very  handsome 
man,  besides.  You  will  seldom  see  so 
handsome  a  man  as  Malcolm  Gordon. 
How  well  he  would  have  looked  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  highland  company ! 
And  that  is  where  he  should  have  been  by 
this  time,  if  all  had  gone  right.  But  I  am 
forgetting  that  I  have  not  yet  attended 
to  my  household  duties,  which  I  consider 
no  woman  is  pardonable  in  neglecting. 
While  I  am  busy,  you  may  be  amusing 
yourself  in  the  drawinff-room  or  in  the 
Lraxy,  where  you  ^^  find  plenty  of 
books,  or  you  may  go  out.  I  am  told 
you  are  fond  of  drawing,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  pretty  views  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  soon  as  Malcolm  comes,  we 
shall  make  a  round  of  calls,  so  that 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country,  as  we  have  few  neighbours 
nearer  than  five  or  six  miles." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Gordon  was  gone^ 
Caroline  betook  herself  to  the  library ; 
but  finding  that  she  could  not  concen- 
trate her  ideas  this  morning,  she  wan- 
dered  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  grounds. 
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They  were  not  very  extensive,  but  were 
very  pretty   and  in   great  order.     They 
ddrted  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
commanded  a  yiew  up  the  river,  and  of 
the  fine  and  rugged  range  of  hills  border- 
ing the  strath,  which  was  widest  on  that 
side.     On  the  opposite  side  the  view  was 
dosed  in  by  the  pine-wood,  through  which 
Caroline  had  passed  the  preceding  even- 
ing, the  rounded  summit  of  a  high  hill 
being   just    discernible   above   the    dark 
diaggy  tops  of  the  trees.     It  was  a  fine, 
breesy,  sunshiny  morning.    The  air  was 
foil  of  the  sweet  wild  scents  of  birch,  and 
pine,  and  heather.     It  was  just  the  day  for 
the  moimtajns,  and  Caroline  seated  herself 
on  the  lawn  to  drink  in  its  various  charms, 
and  to   watch   the   ever-varying    lights, 
and  shades  on  the  hills,  as  they  changed 
from  gold  and  green  to  blue  and  purple 
and  black.     For  the  moment   she   was 
perfectly  happy, — ^although,  to  confess  the 
tmth,  she  had  not  been   quite  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  she  was  treated 
either  by  her  brother  or  his  wife.     It  was 
tme  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in 
fiiy  substantial  kindness;  but  they  had 
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treated  her  as  any  other  young  girl,  as 
nothing  in  the  least  out  of  the  common 
in  any  way;  and  Caroline  missed  the 
devotion  of  Agnes  and  the  fond  pride  of 
her  father.  She  did  not  feel  at  all  certain 
that  she  should  like  Mrs.  Gordon,  so 
dogmatical  as  she  seemed,  and  so  full  of 
highland  pride.  A^d  as  for  Mr.  Malcolm 
Gordon,  if  he  were  like  his  sister,  she  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  he  would  prove  an 
acquisition  to  the  family  party. 

Caroline  was  not  altogether  mistaken  in 
her  idea  of  her  sister-in-law's  character. 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  somewhat  dogmatical, 
and  had  a  superabundant  fimd  of  high- 
land pride.  But  she  had  some  good  qua- 
lities also.  Although  deficient  in  that 
largeness  of  the  imderstanding,  in  that 
candour  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  good 
sense  I  cannot  call  *  common,'  as  it  is 
the  attribute  only  of  the  highest  class  of 
minds,  she  possessed  rather  more  than  an 
average  share  of  both  intelligence  and 
good-feeling.  She  was  a  thoroughly  well- 
principled  woman,  an  exceUent  wife,  a 
kind  and  attentive,  if  not  a  fond  mother, 
and  a  reasonable  and  just,  though  a  strict 
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mistress.  Catherine  Gordon  was  a  woman 
whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect. 
She  was  by  no  means  an  illiterate  woman, 
nor  even  without  an  appreciation  for 
poetry  of  a  certain  dass.  But  her  taste, 
Uke  heat  <^inions,  was  contracted.  Edu- 
cated chiefly  among  her  own  mountain 
fibstnesses,  with  a  Yexj  circumscribed  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  without  that  inyes-* 
tigating  temper  and  those  wide  sympathies 
which  frequently  atone  for  the  want  of  a 
varied  intercourse  with  society  and  the 
adyantage  of  hearing  aU  opinions  fairly 
discussed,  she  was  not  a  little  of  a  bigot. 
She  was  also  a  great  worshipper  of  ^autho- 
rity,— ^in  literature  more  especially.  Cathe- 
rine pinned  her  faith  to  certain  reviews, 
aad  rarely  ventured  to  admire  a  work  imtil 
it  had  received  the  stamp  of  their  appro- 
bation. Indeed,  she  had  even  been  known 
to  refuse  reading  a  book,  with  the  praise 
of  which  all  the  world  was  ringing,  be« 

cause  it  had  been  .abused  in  the  

review,  the  writer  of  the  article  all  the 
while,  probably,  iofluenced  to  censure  by 
some  personal  pique  against  the  author. 
But  as  soon  as  a  work  had  received  the 
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necessary  sanction,  no  one  was  quicker  to 
discern  its  peculiar  merits  than  Catherine ; 
for,  like  not  a  few  persons  in  this  world, 
she  possessed  more  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  than  she  ever  permitted  herself  to 
make  use  of  And  here  I  may  remark, 
that  it  was  precisely  because  her  opinions 
were  not  her  own  that  she  was  a  bigot. 
Those  who  have  sought  out  truth  for 
themseLves  with  the  labour  and  care  de- 
manded by  the  importance  of  the  search, 
best  know  how  many  are  the  avenues 
which  lead  to  Error,  and  how  plausible  are 
the  forms  she  assumes,  and  can  thus  best 
make  allowance  for  those  who  have  strayed 
into  her  paths,  or  been  seduced  by  her 
seeming  comeliness.  There  is  a  closer 
ooimection  between  originality  and  charity 
than  the  world  in  general  seems  aware  of. 

But  to  return  to  Catherine.  Her  high- 
land pride  was  a  compound  of  hereditary 
prejudice,  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
human  heart  to  cherish  that  which  tends 
to  magnify  the  individual  importance,  and 
an  unfeigned  though  mistaken  patriotism, 
united  with  genuine  warmth  of  feeling. 
Country  and  honour  were,  in  Catherine's 
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mind,  indissolubly  associated  with  family 
and  dan.  She  loved,  and  woidd  have  died 
for  any  one  of  them.  Had  she  lived 
a  few  centuries  before,  she  might  have 
been  a  heroine.  Had  circumstances  re- 
quired, Black  Agnes,  the  famous  Countess 
of  March,  who  so  gallantly  defended  the 
castle  of  Ihinbar,  when  besieged  by  the 
English  forces,  in  behalf  of  Edward  Baliol, 
would  not  have  been  more  redoubtable. 
Everything  highland  she  passionately 
loved,  and  everything  just  as  it  was.  The 
finest  music  in  the  world  was  to  her  ear 
inferior  to  a  pibroch,  and  the  finest  in- 
stnunent  to  the  bagpipes  among  the 
mountains.  She  doted  on  Ossian's  Poems, 
which  she  firmly  believed  to  be  genuine, 
md  being  a  Gaelic  scholar,  or  rather 
Gaelic  being  her  vernacular,  she  solenmly 
averred  that  she  had  read  many  other 
poems  in  that  language  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  bard  of  Eingal  and  Morven. 
And  perhaps  she  was  right ;  for,  as  I,  for 
one,  am  no  Oaelic  scholar,  I  cannot  gain- 
say her ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  heard 
the  same  asserted  on  very  credible  autho- 
rity.    The    one-sidedness  of   Catherine's 
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views,  together  with  the  wannth  of  her 
character,  combined  to  make  her  also  very 
partial  in  her  judgments  where  her  own 
fanuly  were  concerned.  Her  husband  and 
her  brother  must  be  better  and  wiser  than 
anybody  else's  husband  or  brother.  To 
hare  blamed  either  in  her  presence  would 
hare  been  to  incur  her  certain  eiunity; 
and  ahe  was  what  Johnson  loved — "  a 
good  hater."  Thus,  what  would  have 
been  "  unpardonable  extravagance"  in 
another,  was,  in  her  father,  softened  into 
"  thoughtless  generosity."  Conceit  and 
affectation  were  her  abhorrence.  She  had 
not  "  the  least  patience"  with  people 
setting  up  to  be  cleverer  than  their  neigh- 
hours.  She  strongly  suspected  Caroline 
was  conceited,  and  much  spoilt  at  home ; 
and  accordingly  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  by  what  she  considered  judicious 
kindness,  to  "bring  the  poor  girl  to  her 
senses"  while  she  was  at  Locharroch. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Gasoline  had  not  been  much  more 
tban  a  week  at  Loeharroch  when  Mr. 
Halcokn  Gk>rdon  arriyed.  She  was  not 
pi'eflent  at  the  meeting  between  the  brother 
ftnd  sister,  so  long  separated;  for,  with 
uistinctiye  good  feeling,  as  soon  as  she 
l^eard  the  carriage-wheels  in  the  avenue, 
she  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  that  a 
stranger's  presence  might  not  check  the 
freedom  of  their  emotions  or  mar  the  con- 
fidence of  their  intercourse.  It  waa  not  tUl 
tbe  bdl  rang  for  tea  that  she  descended 
to  the  drawing-room.  As  soon  as  she 
filtered  the  room,  she  was  introduced  to 
ifr.  Malcolm  Gordon,  who  bowed  politely 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  mixed  with 
the  world,  and  then,  without  bestowing 
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any  furtlier  notice  on  Caroline,  turned  to 
speak  to  his  sister.  As  he  sat  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tahle  from  our  young 
friend,  she  availed  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  view  of  his  outer  man. 

The  first  glance  convinced  her  that  he 
had  no  title  to  be  considered  so  very  hand- 
some a  man  as  Catherine  had  described 
him.  There  was  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  brother  and  sister ;  but  Mal- 
cohn  was  undoubtedly  handsomer  for  a 
man  than  Catherine  was  for  a  woman. 
Like  her,  he  was  tall,  erect,  and  without 
any  superfluity  of  flesh ;  but  though  not, 
perhaps,  strikingly  gracefiil,  he  was  en- 
tirely without  awkwardness,  and  all  his 
movements  and  gestures  were  marked  by 
ease  and  promptitude.  In  features,  too, 
he  strongly  resembled  his  sister,  although 
his  were  an  improvement  upon  hers.  The 
square  contour  of  the  countenance  was 
greatly  modified  in  him;  his  forehead, 
fuller  and  more  expansive,  was  shaded  by 
light-brown  hair,  waved  without  being 
curled;  and  his  eye,  of  the  same  clear 
bright  blue,  was  equally  penetrating,  and 
more  mirthful,  as  weU  as  more  benignant. 
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His  nose  was  not  so  straight ;  most  per- 
sons would  have  considered  it  not  quite  so 
good  as  Catherine's ;  but  hers  gaye  a  cold* 
ness  and  severity  to  her  face,  of  which 
there  was  no  trace  in  Malcolm's.  His 
month,  too,  like  hers,  was  somewhat, 
though  not  immoderately  large,  and  full 
of  resolution  and  character;  but  there 
was  a  slight  turn  at  the  comers  scarce 
perceptible,  save  in  its  effects,  which  con* 
T^ed  at  once  an  idea  of  humour  and 
benevolence.  His  complexion,  naturally 
fair,  was  burnt  of  a  sort  of  reddish  brown 
by  the  sun  of  the  Indies.  His  manner, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  were  equally 
open,  frank,  and  decided. 

Caroline  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Gordon 
look  so  happy  as  she  did  to-night.  Her 
happiness  made  her  ahnost  gentle,  and 
gave  to  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  to 
her  manner  n^uch  of  the  softness  in  which 
they  were  so  deficient.  Uncle  Malcolm 
and  the  three  boys  became  great  friends 
immediately.  For  this  evening,  at  least, 
he  seemed  quite  to  supplant  Aunt  Carry, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  favourite. 
Locharroch  himself   was    more  talkative 
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than  usual  to-night;  that  is,  he  asked 
tliree  questions, — almost  unparalleled  lo- 
quacity for  him, — ^to  wit :  "  What  kind 
of  oonveyance  was  used  for  transporting 
passengers  across  the  desert  from  Aden  to 
Cairo  ?  Whether  France  seemed  as  well 
cultivated  as  England?  And  what  'was 
the  accommodation  and  charges  at  the 
hotel  in  London,  where  Malcolm  had  spent 
a  few  days?"  Having  received  plenary 
information  on  all  these  points,  he  replied 
hy  three  "hems!"  of  satisfaction,  and 
returaed  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the 
"  Times f**  his  never-failing  evening  study. 
After  the  children  were  sent  to  hed,  the 
brother  and  sister  sat  down  together  on  a 
sofa,  and  began  to  talk  over  old  days  and 
family  affairs.  Caroline,  feeling  herself  a 
sort  of  supernumerary,  withdrew  to  a 
distant  table,  to  write  a  letter  to  Agnes. 

A  few  mornings  after  her  brother's 
arrival,  Catherine  remarked : 

"  I  have  just  been  waiting  for  your 
coming  home,  Malcolm,  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
see  aU  our  old  neighbours  who  are  left, 
and  that  if  you  did  not  care  much  about 
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our  new  ones  personally,  you  might  like  to 
see  their  residences  *  for  anld  lang  syne.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Catherine,  but 
I  have  no  objection  to  see  the  residents  as 
well  as  the  residences.  Old  Mends  are 
best,  to  be  sure ;  but  if  one  cannot  have 
them,  I  see  no  reason  why  one  shoidd  not 
gire  oneself  a  chance  to  make  new  ones. 
What  say  you,  Caroline  ?" 

**  I  Uke  strangers.  I  like  to  see  people 
I  have  nerer  seen,  and  to  go  to  places 
whCTe  I  have  never  been.  One  feels  so 
much  more  interested  than  when  it  is 
always  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
I  should  like  to  travel  in  an  unexplored 
country." 

"  Nonsense !  Caroline,'*  cried  Mrs.  Gor- 
don ;  "  a  pretty  travelling  you  would  make 
of  it.  You  had  better  stay  at  home, 
and  read  Mrs.  Ridgeway's  works  on  the 
position  and  duties  of  women.  She  is  the 
best  adviser  for  romantic,  extravagant- 
minded  yoimg  ladies  that  I  know  of.'' 

"  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Kidgeway ;  she  is 
sentimental,  and  that  is  worse  than  ro- 
mantic. I  never  feel  invigorated  after 
reading  her  books.    They  never  excite  me 
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to  noble  thoughts ;  and,  whatever  you  may 
say,  I  should  like  to  explore  an  imknown 
country.  I  should  like  even  to  explore 
Victoria  Continent.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion to  me  in  the  idea  of  that  land  of 
frozen  mystery.'* 

"  Land  of  frozen  fiddlestick ! "  cried 
Catherine ;  "  and  allow  me  to  tell  you, 
Caroline,  that  it  is  very  unbecoming  in  a 
girl  of  your  age  to  presume  to  have  an 
opinion  upon  works  to  which  you  ought  to 
look  lip  for  guidance.*' 

Malcolm  Gtordon  looked  at  Caroline  with 
more  attention  than  he  had  hitherto  be- 
stowed upon  her. 

"  Charming,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  he 
said,  "  to  winter  among  icebergs  and 
glaciers,  with  walrusses  for  society,  and 
trackless  deserts  of  untrodden  snow  in- 
vitingly alluring  one  towards  scenes  more 
wondrous,  perchance,  than  ever  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  Marco  Polo,  when  he  ventured 
to  traverse  the  wastes  of  sand  which  led 
him  to  the  golden  Cathay." 

As  Malcolm  spoke  he  smiled,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  Caroline  was  not  sure 
whether    he    was    laughing    at  or   sym- 
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pathisiiig  with  her.  As  soon  as  she  had 
left  the  room,  Catherine  inquired  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Caroline,  Mal- 
colm ?  I  have  had  so  much  to  say,  that 
I  haye  never  had  time  to  aak  you  till 
now." 

"  I  never  thought  of  her  till  this 
minute,  except  as  a  pretty,  good-himioured 
lookmg  yoimg  girl,  very  like  other  well- 
behaved  girls  of  her  age.  But  to-day  I 
have  discovered  that  she  is  more  interest- 
ing.   She  is  an  interesting  girl.'' 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?"  rather  in  a  dis- 
satisfied tone;  ^' I  se^  nothing  at  all  un- 
oonunon  about  her  in  any  way.  She  is, 
as  you  say,  rather  pretty,  and  I  dare  say 
not  deficient  in  point  of  ability;  but  she 
has  evidently  been  quite  spoiled  at  home, 
and  is  excessively  conceited.'' 

"  Well,  it  may  be  as  you  say ;  but  still 
I  must  repeat,  she.  is  an  interestuig  girl. 
There  is  about  her  a  romance  and  an  en- 
thusiasm of  disposition  united,  apparently, 
at  least,  for  I  hardly  know  her  well 
enough  to  judge, — ^with  an  honesty  and 
fearlessness  of  character  all  very  promising 
and  very  pleasing." 

VOL-  !•  %  L 
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"But  what  could  be  more  absurd  or 
extravagant  than  to  say  she  wished  to  go 
to  Victoria  Continent?  It  was  either 
affectation  or  folly/' 

"Not  affectation,  certainly:  absurdity 
and  extravagance,  if  you  will.  But  what 
will  you  say,  Catherine,"  he  continued, 
with  the  quiet  humourous  smile,  and 
mirthful  glance  peculiar  to  him,  "when 
I  tell  you  that  were  it  not  so  very  absurd 
as  to  be  almost  impracticable,  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  I  should  like 
to  go  myself?" 

"  Nonsense,  Malcolm  1"  cried  Catherine, 
with  a  puzzled  expression ;  "  but  I  know 
you  are  joking.  Ah  1  I  see  you  are  the 
same  merry  creature  you  used  to  be — 
always  making  fun." 

"  No  fun  in  the  present  case,  I  assure 
you.  I,  too,  like  to  see  things  I  have 
never  seen,  and  to  go  to  places  where  I 
have  never  been.  There  is  nothing  I  like 
so  well,  in  short  but  —  and  it  is  only 
because  I  am  getting  old,  I  suppose, 
because  I  am  nearly  twenty-nine  instead 
of  seventeen,  that  I  shoidd  like  that." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 
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**To  settle  down  for  life  at  Ardennan, 
among  my  native  hills,  and  beside  my  own 
people." 

Cathmne  looked  pleased.  "  That  is 
what  I  should  like,  my  dear  Malcolm ;  I 
Imew  you  were  in  jest.  And  then  what  * 
could  be  more  assuming  than  a  girl  like 
Caroline  to  pretend  to  critidse  Mrs.  Bidge- 
way,  and  set  up  her  opinion,  forsooth,  in 
(q^odtion  P  " 

'^  I  must  plead  guilty  to  never  having 
read  Mrs.  Bidgeway.  She  is  an  oracle,  I 
presume,  firom  the  way  you  mixtion  her?" 

"She  ought  to  be  considered  so  by 
young  ladies." 

'*  She  must  be  an  oracle ;  for  if  she  were 
a  mare  ordinary  mortal,  I  do  not  see  why 
Caroline  has  not  as  much  right  to  have  an 
ofHiiion  as  she  has." 

"Girls  at  Caroline's  age  have  no  right 
to  have  any  opinions  but  those  of  their 
elders." 

"  And  yet  how  grievously  to  be  deplored 
it  is,"  said  Malcolm,  *'  and  what  a  signal 
proof  of  human  perversity  it  affords,  that 
sometimes  they  cannot  help  it,  and  thus 
leave  themselves  no  alternative  between 
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hypocrisy  and  presumption  I  What  an 
aggravation  of  their  oflfence,  too,  when  we 
consider  the  remarkable  unanimity  on 
all  subjects  which  prevails  among  their 
elders ! '' 

"Yes,  all  sensible  people  think  pretty 
nearly  alike." 

"  I  believe  they  do ;  but  what  a  grief  it 
is  to  think  that  there  should  be  so  great  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  who  are  the 
sensible  people !  " 

"What  are  you  talking  of?*'  said  Mr. 
Gtordon,  who,  fishing-rod  in  hand,  came 
into  the  room  at  this  juncture, 

"  I  was  saying,  my  dear,  that  I  think  it 
a  great  pity  Caroline  shoidd  have  been  so 
dreadfully  spoiled  at  home,  and  flattered 
into  the  belief  that  she  is  a  great  genius, 
when  in  reality  she  is  nothing  out  of  the 
common." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  fastening  flies  into  his 
hat.  He  went  on  with  his  oocupation 
while,  without  the  faintest  change  of 
expression,  and  in  his  usual  dry  tone,  he 
remarked,  —  "  She  has  been  spoiled ;  but 
Caroline  is  no  fool." 

"  That  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  her 
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offending,"  said  Maloolm ;  "  she  presomes 
to  have  an  understanding." 

Mr.  Gordon  made  no  answer,  not  eren 
by  a  look ;  but  walked  out  of  the  room, 
the  slightest  possible  smile  just  visible  on 
his  countenance. 

The  following  morning,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
her  brother,  and  Caroline,  commenced  their 
projected  round  of  visits.  It  was  decided 
that  they  should  begin  with  Ardennan. 
Mrs.  Gordon  had  ahready  been  too  long  in 
calling  upon  the  family  of  the  new  pro- 
prietor; Malcolm  wished  to  inquire  for 
Miss  Smythe,  one  of  his  late  travelling- 
oompanions,  now  staying  there;  he  was 
anxious,  moreover,  to  revisit  his  old  home ; 
and  Caroline  was  curious  to  see  Ardennan, 
(kf  which  she  had  heard  so  much. 

Their  drive  conmienced  in  silence  on  all 
sides.  Catherine  sat  back  in  the  carriage, 
seemingly  in  thought.  Malcohn  leaned 
forward,  looking  serious  but  happy,  and  as 
if  in  every  tree'  and  cliflP,  in  every  ferny 
brake  and  heathery  knoll,  he  recognised 
the  features  of  some  old  and  loved  friend. 
Caroline  was  too  much  absorbed  in  admir- 
mg  the  shapes  and  grouping  of  the  moun* 
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tains,  in  watching  the  shadow  of  each  doud 
as,  moved  by  the  breeze,  it  glided  softly 
over  the  hills,  and  in  gazing  with  a  sort  of 
awe  into  the  deep  sunless  chasms  between, 
to  mind  conversation.  Or  when  the  startled 
moor-game  rose  with  a  whir,  or  the  antlers 
of  a  deer  were  to  be  seen  glancing  amid  the 
verdure  of  the  oaJc-hag,  or  when  the  grace* 
ful  crea^ture  itself  on  the  crest  of  some 
steep  and  rocky  eminence,  stood,  limned 
against  the  dear  blue  sky,  gazing  about 
with  its  bright  wild  eyes,  the  novdty  of 
her  impressions  found  vent  in  exclamations 
which  sought  no  notice  in  return,  but 
were  merely  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  delight  she  experienced.  At  last,  how« 
ever,  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  con- 
versation which  had  just  been  commenced 
by  her  companions. 

^'  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the 
people  who  live  now  at  Ardennan  P"  asked 
Malcolm. 

'*Eoss,  I  believe.  They  are  Olae^w 
people — nowoeaux  riches.  They  purchased 
it  two  or  three  years  ago  from  poor  Came- 
ron, to  whom  you  sold  it ;  but  this  is  the 
first  season  they  have  come  to  reside  there. 
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I  haTe  not  aeea  them  yet,  but  I  make  no 
doubt  thejr  are  thorough  vulgarians.  How 
does  Miss  Smythe  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  them?" 

"  Her  father  was  for  some  time  Mr.  Boss's 
partnar.  Before  Miss  Smythe  was  bom^ 
indeed  before  his  marriage,  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  and  though  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  he  always  maintained  a  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  Mendly  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ho6S ;  and  at  his  death  left  him, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Gteorge  Cornish,  a 
idative  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  lady  of  some 
fiunify,  the  guardianship  of  his  children.^' 

''Boss I  Cornish r  said  Caroline;"  I 
wonder  if  the  people  you  are  speaking  of 
are  related  to  the  Mr.  Hoss  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nish I  know.'' 

''  And  what  Mr.  Boss  and  Mr.  Cornish 
do  you  know?''  inquired  Catherine.  Ca« 
ndine  explained;  and  the  whole  party 
agreed  that  they  must  be  the  sons  respect- 
ivdy  of  Mr.  Boss,  of  Ardennaa,  and  Sir 
George  Cornish.  They  had  now  arrived 
St  a  gate,  which  Catherine  informed  her 
young  guest  was  the  entrance  to  the  Ar- 
daman  grounds,  and  that  the  approach  to 
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the  hoiue  was  two  miles  long.  The  ap- 
proach was  unlike  any  approach  Caroline 
had  ever  seen  before,  and  the  character  of 
the  grounds  was  equally  new  to  her.  The 
road,  which  was  winding  and  undulating, 
lay  through  a  birch  copse,  of  great  extent 
but  little  density.  The  openings  between 
the  slight  silvery  boles,  and  through  the  airy 
foliage  and  pensile  branches  of  the  trees 
disclosed  views  of  innumerable  lochans  or 
little  lochs  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  often  lying  at  the  foot  of  wild  knolls 
covered  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  heather 
and  ferns,  or  overhung  by  ivy-clad  rocks, 
topped  perchance  by  a  mountain-ash,  its 
coral  clusters  glowing  bright  amid  the 
dark  leaves ;  the  vista  closed  in  the  dis- 
tance by  a  blue  cloud-capped  mountain. 
The  fairy-like  trees,  tbe  tiay  gemlike 
lakelets,  the  sunshine,  the  glitter,  the 
greenness,  the  firesh  gentle  breeze,  the 
aromatic  fragrance,  were  to  Caroline  as  a 
dream  of  fairy  land,  and  she  almost  ex- 
pected some  tiny  elf  in  green  to  start  from 
behind  a  hoUy-bush  or  a  tuft  of  long 
ferns,  and  ask  what  mortals  dared  thus  to 
intrude  on  her  sylvan  territory.    At  laat 
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they  emerged  from  the  wood  and  found 
themselYes  in  front  of  Ardennaa  Castle  ^  as 
it  was  called,  an  old  grey  tower-like  struc- 
ture, built  like  Locharroch  of  rough-hewn 
granite,  and  half  coyered  with  ivy. 

"  On  the  other  side,"  said  Malcolm, 
"  it  faces  the  river,  and  the  steep  bank  in 
the  spring-time  used  to  be  in  a  perfect 
Uaze  with  the  yellow  broom." 

"  It  is  so  still ;"  cried  Catherine,  "  and 
tiien  the  view  from  the  drawing-room  of 
Lochan  Achquaighl  but  you  must  look 
at  it,  Caroline,  if  we  get  in/* 

Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Boss,  and  Miss 
Smythe  were  at  home,  and  the  Lochar- 
roch party  were  admitted.  But  if  all  was 
unchanged  without,  naught  was  the  same 
within.  Everything  was  new,  everything 
was  fashionable  ;  but  though  nothing  was 
glaringly  vulgar,  it  was  evidently  wealth 
rather  than  taste  which  had  presided  over 
the  choice  of  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tions. The  drawing-room  was  a  long 
room,  rather  low  in  the  roof,  with  three 
windows  at  the  end.  It  was  literally  so 
cnunmed  with  furniture  of  the  richest  and 
most  massive  description,  that  it  was  with 
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difficulty  that  a  stranger  could  narigate 
his  way  through  the  rocks  and  reefs, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  tahles,  ottomanB, 
divans,  and  cahinets  beset  him  on  ereiy 
side.  The  apartment  was  tenanted,  by 
three  ladies.  But  it  would  not  be  treat- 
ing them  with  proper  respect  to  introduce 
them  at  the  end  of  a  chapt^. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

Ths  three  ladies  were  Mrs.  Koss  and 
her  daughters.  The  appearance  of  the 
former,  at  least,  did  not  bely  Catherine's 
anticipation  that  the  Kosses  would  prove 
thorough  Tulgarians.  She  was  an  im« 
mensely  &t  elderly  woman,  magnificently 
anayed  in  a  dress  of  the  richest  and  most 
oosdy  materials,  with  a  good-natured 
oocdc-maid  sort  of  face,  immense  £a.t  brown 
hands,  loaded  with  jewels,  a  most  out* 
lageoos  Glasgow  accent,  and  not  the  most 
grammatical  style  of  language.  Her  man- 
ners, though  homely  in  the  extreme,  were 
howerer  free  from  that  worst  of  vulgari- 
ties, the  affectation  of  fineness.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  natural 
and    bespoke    an   unfeigned    cordiality, 
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wliich,  after  all,  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  Although  she  had  uever  seen  any 
of  her  guests  before,  she  shook  them  all 
warmly  by  the  hand,  as  if  they  had  been 
old  acquaiatances. 

"Well,  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs. 
Gordcm,  to  come  all  this  way.  I  take  it 
very  kind,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  make 
yourself  a  stranger.  There  are  so  few 
people  in  this  part,  and  Miss  Irvine,  I  am 
sure  my  girls  will  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a 
few  days  any  time  you  like  to  come  over. 
The  young  folk  is  much  at  a  loss  here  for 
companions.  Young  folk  doesn't  like  the 
kind  of  dulness  that  does  very  well  for  the 
like  o'  me.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  at  Ardennan,  Mr.  GJordon ;  I  was 
afraid  you  mightn't  like  to  see  us  here. 
But  I  am  sure  if  there's  anything  you 
would  like — and  you're  welcome  to  shoot 
all  over  the  property.  But  I  am  forget- 
ting to  introduce  you  to  my  daughters." 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  having 
been  performed.  Misses  Maria  and  Isa- 
bella Boss  bowed  stiffly  and  seated  them- 
selves in  company  attitudes.  They  were 
good-looking  girls,    and    very   like    each 
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other  except  that  the  younger  was  taller 
and  fairer  than  her  sister.     With  a  family 
likeness  to  their  mother,  they  hore  a  still 
stronger  resemhlance    to   their    brother. 
They  had   dark  eyes,   brown   hair,   very 
nicely  braided,    small  noses,    slightly  re- 
troussesj  yery  plump,  large  and  rosy  cheeks, 
and  rather  immeaning  mouths.     Isabella, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  I  have  said,  was 
taller  and   fairer    than   the  other;    but 
Maria  had  the  most  luxuriant  hair,  the 
whitest  teeth,  and  the  prettiest  hands  and 
feet.     They  were  both  handsomely  and 
elaborately  dressed,  not  in  strikingly  bad 
taste,  but  stiffly,   and    with    over    care. 
Maria's  eyes  were  always  cast  down,  and 
she  spoke  in  a  sort  of  whisper.     She  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  interesting,  and  was 
decidedly  the  more  affected  of  the  two. 
Isabella  was   talkative;    and  on  finding 
that  Caroline  was  acquainted  with  her 
brother,  immediately  forgot  the  ceremony 
and  reserve  she  had  assumed  to  show  her 
good  breeding  and  her  knowledge  of  polite 
society,  and  began  to  chatter  in  her  na- 
tural manner. 
"  So  you  know  Willie,  do  you  ?    Now, 
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tell  me  wliat  he  was  about?  Was  he 
flirting  dreadfully?  He  is  a  terrible 
flirt;  but  then  he  is  so  much  run  after. 
Did  you  hear  him  play  on  the  piano? 
He  has  an  excellent  taste  for  music. 
Even  in  Grermany,  where  people  have 
so  much  more  taste  than  here  for  music, 
he  was  quite  taken  notice  of.  I  remem- 
ber he  and  the  Countess  Ida  von  Carlberg 
used  to  be  constantly  playing  duets  at 
Wiesbaden.  Oh  I  Wiesbaden  was  a  charm- 
ing place  —  such  lots  of  dancing  and 
such  delightful  gentlemanly  men.  What 
flirtations  Willie  used  to  have  with  the 
Countess  1 " 

"  Flirtations,  Isabella  1  "  whispered 
Maria,  solemnly ;  '^  I  do  not  call  those 
flirtations.  Unfortunately  Ida  had  been 
betrothed,  by  her  father,  to  one  whom 
she  could  not  love  as  —  a  man  of  high 
rank!"  and  Maria's  voice,  as  she  con- 
cluded, became  tragical. 

Ere  Miss  Isabella  had  time  to  make 
any  rejoinder,  the  conversation  was  in- 
terupted  by  the  entrance  into  the  room 
of  another  young  lady,  who  shook 
hands    with    Malcolm    Gordon    as    with 
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an  old  Mead,  and  was  by  him  intro- 
dnoed  to  his  sister  and  Caroline  as  ^*  Miss 
Smythe."  The  very  instant  Caroline  set 
eyes  upon  Miss  Smythe,  she  felt  eonvinced 
that  she  was  a  being  of  a  different  order 
firom  the  Miss  Bosses. 

Violet  Smythe  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
girL    She  seemed  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  or,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  much, 
and  was  rather  low  in  stature,  but  pos- 
sessed a  light,  airy,  and  graceful  figure, 
distingnished    by    an    air    of     high-bred 
degance,  as    rare    as    it    is    fascinating. 
The   soft  folds  of   a  pale  lilac  morning 
dress  harmonised  with  the  delicate  outline 
of  her  figure,  and  set  off  to  advantage 
the  extreme  purity  of  her  singularly  fair 
oomplexiQn.    Her  features  were  small  and 
delicate,  though  not  regular,  while  a  pale 
roseate  hue,  such  as  tinges  the  leaves  of 
the  celestial  rose,  just  prevented  her  love- 
liness  from  approaching  too  nearly  the 
odd  beauty  of   an  alabaster    statue.    A 
profusion  of  ringlets  of   the  palest  and 
softest    brown    shaded    this    fair     face. 
The  first  impression  her  appearance  pro- 
duced was  merely  of  uncommon  personal 
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elegaace,  but  a  closer  inspeetion  led  (me 
to  perceive  that  there  was  character  in 
the  carriage  of  that  beautiful  little  head, 
and  mind  in  the  glance  of  that  bright  eye, 
whose  clear  azure  hue  rivalled  that  of 
the  summer  sky. 

Caroline  was    enraptured.     Ever   alive 
to  beauty  in  all  forms,  and,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  possessed  of  a  singularly 
romantic  imagination,  she  instantly  took 
a  violent  fancy,  as  it  is  called,  to  Mifis 
Smythe,   and  decided  in  her  own  mind 
that  they  must  become  intimate  friends. 
Following  out  this  idea,  she  had  not  been 
five    minutes    in    the    company    of  the 
beautifid  stranger,  before  she  had  woven 
quite  a  little  romance  of  all  they  were 
to  be,  and  to  do,  to  and  for  each  other. 
Although    he    had  not    said  very  much    , 
about  her,  she  had  already  heard  Malcolm   i 
Crordon  speak  of  her  as  clever,  f^reeable,  \ 
and    amiable,   and  Caroline    had  b^tm, 
somehow  or  other,  to  have  an  instinetivti 
reliance  on  the  soundness  of  MtJcoIm'fi 
judgment.  ,' 

The  present  occasion,  however,  seemed  i 
as  if  it  were  little  likely  to  promote  the 
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growth  of  this  future  Mendship,  for  haying 
merely  exchanged    the    customary    cere- 
monious salutations  with   Caroline,  Miss 
Smythe  took  a  seat  which  had  been  set 
for  her   by    Malcolm   Gordon,  and    he, 
having  placed  himself   beside   her,  they 
entered  into  an    animated   conyersation, 
bearing  reference  chiefly  to  their  conti- 
neatal  adyentures.    Caroline  felt  that  she 
would  haye  giyen  much  to  escape  firom 
the  bald  disjointed  chatter  of  the  silly, 
though  seemingly  good-natured  Isabella, 
and  the  tragic  affectation  of  her  sublime 
aster,  that  she   might   haye   joined,  or 
even  listened  to    this    conyersation,  but 
this  she  found  was  impossible.    The  young 
ladies  eyidently  considered  her  their  right- 
ful  prey.    Meanwhile    the   two  married 
ladies  were  getting  on  beautifully ;  Mrs. 
Boss  was  telling  her  guest  how  much  she 
liked  country  life :  "  I  am  so  fond  of  hens, 
and  ducks,  and  geese,  and  making  cheeses. 
Some    of    our   folk    doesn't   like    these 
things,  but    they    are  just  my  delight. 
And  now,  I  am  sure,  you  must  all  be 
hungry.     Ring  the  beU,  Isabella,  and  let's 
have  up    the    lunch."      Isabella    slowly 

VOL.  T.  M 
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obeyed  her  mother,  but  with  an  inward 
misgiving  as  to  whether  it  were  genteel 
to  have  limcheon  at  a  firat  call.  Her 
fears  on  this  score,  however,  were  set  at 
rest,  for  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
dining-room,  where  th^  fo\md  the  table 
rather  plentifully  than  el^antly  spread, 
Mrs.  Gordon  exclaimed,  "  This  is  real 
highland  hospitality.  You  intraid,  I  see, 
to  keep  up  the  character  of  Ardennan  for 
good  cheer  and  a  hearty  welcome." 

Catheiine  was  upon  the  whole  much 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Boss.  Vulgar  in  speech 
and  appearance  she  certainly  was ;  but  she 
gave  herself  no  airs,  was  hospitable  in  the 
extreme,  and  sensible ;  for  this  Mrs.  Gor- 
don had  discovered  in  a  conversation  about 
the  management  of  servants  and  children, 
in  which  they  had  just  been  engaged,  and 
upon  which  important  topics  they  had 
cordially  agreed.  With  the  young  ladies 
she  had  not  been  so  much  pleased.  They 
were  affected  and  fine-ladyish.  two  sns 
against  propriety  and  common  sense  which 
Catherine  could  not  pardon.  With  Violet 
Smythe,  however,  she  was  almost  as  much 
charmed  as  Caroliue  was ;  and,  like  Caro- 
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line  too,  she  had  made  her  the  subject  of 
a  romanoe,  or  at  least  of  a  castle  in  the 
air,  for  a  few  calculations  had  entered  into 
Catherine's  vision  of  the  future  which  were 
certainly  not  of  a  very  romantic  nature. 

Violet  Smythe  had  a  large  fortune,  and  no 
Booner  had  she  seen  how  very  lady-like,  nay, 
distinguished- looking  the  latter  was,  and 
how  i^reeable  she  and  Malcolm  appeared 
to  find  each  other's  society,  than  it  struck 
her  what  a  suitable  match  they  would 
make  for  each  other.  That  any  woman  in 
her  senses  would  refiise  her  brother  Mal- 
odm  was  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
and  Miss  Smythe,  in  point  of  age,  fortune, 
and  appearance,  was  exactly  suited  to  him. 
In  birth,  to  be  sure,  she  was  not  quite  his 
equal ;  but  she  was  well  connected  on  the 
mother's  side,  and  had  no  vulgar  relations, 
so  that  that  objection  might  be  got  over. 
Then  if  Malcohn  married  her^  he  need  not 
return  to  India,  and  perhaps  the  Kosses 
might  be  induced  to  sell  him  Ardennan ; 
and  that — ^that  was  the  height  of  Cathe- 
rine's wishes.  She  felt  that  she  should  be 
perfectly  happy  could  she  only  see  her 
beloved  brother  restored  to  the  house  of 
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Ms  fathers.  Like  a  skilM  general,  how- 
ever, and  an  honourable-minded  woman 
as  Catherine  really  was,  she  determined 
not  to  breathe  her  wishes  to  a  human 
being,  least  of  all  to  her  brother,  imd  to 
employ  no  arts  to  compass  the  desirable 
end.  She  merely  resolved  that  they  should 
have  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  each 
other,  and  that  she  would  leave  the  rest 
to  themselves  and  to  destiny.  like  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Mrs.  Broadhurst,  she  had 
great  faith  in  the  effect  of  propinquity. 
Accordingly  she  invited  Mrs.  Ross  and  her 
daughters  and  Miss  Smythe  to  return  her 
visit  very  soon,  and  not  to  come  merely 
for  a  morning  call,  but  to  waive  ceremony, 
which  nobody  minded  in  the  highlands, 
and  drive  over  any  morning  and  spend 
the  day. 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Catherine, 
"  that  was  the  chief  kind  of  visiting  we  had. 
No  stiff,  formal  invitations.  We  were  all 
like  the  members  of  one  large  family,  and 
wherever  we  went,  there  was  always 
highland  cheer  and  a  highland  welcome. 
But  days  are  changed  now,  in  the  strath. 
You  must  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Ross;  but  I 
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cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sad  when  I  think 
of  the  old  times,  and  how  ererything  is 
changed." 

"  'Deed,  an'  I  am  sure,"  said  the  lady 
she  addressed,  *^  it's  very  natural.  I  often 
fliink  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  bit  lassie 
myself  playing  in  the  Gorbals,  My  father 
had  a  tailor's  shop  there  long  ago.  Little 
did  I  thiok  then,  or  when  I  married  Greorge 
either,  for  that  matter,  that  I  was  ever  to 
be  mistress  of  a  place  like  this.  But  him 
and  me  has  got  up  in  the  world.  Ay, 
Mrs.  Grordon,  as  you  say,  ma'am,  times 
change;  but  these  were  very  happy  days 
too,  though  we  are  far  richer  and  grander 
now,  no  doubt ;  and  I  am  glad  too  on  the 
children's  account." 

At  this  speech  of  their  mother's,  the 
two  young  ladies  Ipoked  aghast.  Maria 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  tragic 
air.  She  looked  most  undignifiedly  an- 
noyed, and  in  her  forgetfulness  actually 
raised  her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  looked 
quite  natural ;  while  Isabella  gave  a  slight 
hysterical  giggle,  and  began  to  talk  quickly, 
as  if  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and  not  seem- 
ing to  know  very  weU  what  she  said. 


mm 
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"  I  had  a  letter  firom  Willie  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  Irvine,  and  he  is  coming  here 
very  soon;  and  oh  I  by -the -bye,  Violet, 
I  have  had  so  many  things  to  say  to  you 
since  you  came,  that  I  always  forgot  to 
tell  you  he  talks  of  bringing  Mr.  Cornish 
with  him  for  a  few  days  on  his  way  to 
Maclaren  Castle." 

And  Isabella  seemed  a  little  consoled  by 
the  idea  of  having  a  baronet's  son  for  a 
guest.  Caroline  was  seated  opposite  to 
Miss  Smythe,  and  as  Isabella  mentioned 
Mr.  Cornish's  name,  she  noticed  tliat  for 
a  moment  a  strange,  perturbed  expression 
shot  across  the  fait  fiaoe  of  the  beautiful 
Tiolet,  but  so  quickly  that  ere  she  could 
look  again  it  was  gone,  and  the  comite- 
nance  completely  restored  to  its  usual 
lively,  unconcerned  serenity. 

"  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  least  dis^ree- 
able  to  you  to  see  Mr.  Cornish,  Violet,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bobs  :  "  I  know  you're 
not  as  intimate  with  the  family  as  you 
once  was,  and  if  you  don't  like  the  notion 
of  him  coming,  I  will  write  to  Willie " 

"  Thank  yon,  my  dear  Mrs.  Boss ;  you 
are  always  kind,"  interrupted  Violet  in  her 
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natural  tone,  but  with  a  slightly  haughty 
devation  of  her  aristocratic-looking  little 
head;  "  I  certainly  am  not  on  the  same 
mtiiiuite  footing  with  Sir  Gleorge  Cornish's 
fiimily  that  I  once  was ;  hut  we  are  stiU 
on  firiendly  enough  terms.  I  correspond 
iriih  Lady  Harriet  Cornish,  and  if  Mr* 
Coimsh  wishes  to  come  to  Ardennan,  I 
haye  no  objection  to  meet  him." 

Mrs.  Grordon  now  rose  to  take  leare,  and 
fiiey  were  all  shaking  hands  when  Mal- 
colm suddenly  remembered  that  Caroline 
bad  not  seen  the  view  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  as  she  had  been  seated  at 
file  other  end  of  the  room,  and  they  had  all 
hastened  down-stairs  as  soon  as  luncheon 
was  announced^  thus  affording  her  no 
opportunity  to  change  her  position* 

''Miss  Irvine,"  he  said,  "is,  I  know, 
an  mthusiastic  admirer  of  fine  scenery, 
and  I  wish  her  to  see  this  view,  for, 
though  doubtless  there  is  much  finer 
scenery  in  the  world,  and  even  in  Scot* 
land,  still  I  confess  it  has  to  me  a  wild 
chann  which  I  never  saw  surpassed." 

Caroline  felt,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
much  gratified  by  this  speech*    Although 
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she  had  only  known  Malcolm  Gordon  for 
a  few  daya,  she  had  a  sort  of  intuitiTe 
conyiction  that  he  was  a  man  of  Buperior 
understanding,  and  consequently  she  had 
felt  anxious  that  he  should  think  well 
of  her.  Hitherto,  though  he  had  never 
lectured  or  adraed  her  as  Catherine  had 
done,  and  though  he  had  hehared  to 
her -with  invariable  kindness  and  polite- 
ness,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  treated 
her  too  much  as  a  child.  She  did  not, 
except  at  the  time  when  her  vanity  was 
a  little  nettled  by  some  remark,  care 
very  much  what  Catherine  thought  of 
her ;  but  she  felt  that  if  Malcolm  would 
only  treat  her  as  an  equal,  or  at  least  as 
a  companion,  that  there  were  many  points 
of  sympathy  between  them ;  and  she  was 
anxious  that  he  too  should  see  and  feel  this. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  with  this 
belief,  she  felt  more  diffident  and  timid 
in  Malcolm's  presence  than  in  that  of 
any  other  person ;  for  while  she  confided 
in  his  benevolence,  she  dreaded  his  ridi- 
cule. She  was  convinced  that  he  was 
too  good-natured  to  be  satirical;  but  she 
had  once  or  twioe  felt  an  uncomfortable 
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sort  of  consdousuess  that  he  was  amused 
at  her  expense,  and  it  was  precisely 
because  this  amusement  on  his  part  was 
apparently  combined  with  the  most  per- 
fect goodwill  that  she  did  not  like  it. 
Had  it  seemed  to  contain  the  smallest 
partide  of  ill-nature,  or  conceit,  or  as- 
somption,  her  spirit  would  have  risen 
agamst  it.  But  as  it  was,  it  only  in- 
creased her  wish  to  gain  his  esteem. 
She  was  therefore  much  gratified,  more 
gratified  than  she  had  ever  been  by  a 
compliment  before,  even  of  a  much  more 
decided  nature,  that  he  should  have 
TOhed  her  to  see  the  view  he  admired 
and  loved,  as  if  he  had  thought  her 
opinion  of  some  consequence,  or  her  sym- 
pathy of  some  value.  He  had  remarked, 
too,  that  she  admired  scenery;  so  that 
it  was  evident  he  did  not  think  her  abso- 
lutely childish. 

Hiss  Smythe  and  Miss  Boss  accom- 
panied them  up-stairs. 

"Here  is  the  best  point,  Caroline," 
said  Malcolm,  who  had  advanced  first 
towards  the  window.  He  placed  her 
^bere  he  had  been  standing. 
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For  a  second  or  two  no  one  spoke  save 
Miss  Boss,  who,  with  her  usual  downcast 
glance,  and  looking  out  at  the  comers  of 
her  eyes,  but  so  that  it  was  impossible 
she  coiild  see  the  view,  Maculated  in  her 
usual  tone  of  tragic  affectation, — 

*'  Sublime  1  How  I  dote  on  romantic 
solitude,  fiar  from  the  busy  hum  of  the 
world's  glare  1  " 

Caroline,  however,  heard  as  though  she 
heard  her  not,  for  she  was  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  really  fine  high- 
land scene  which  now  lay  extended  before 
her. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  house  was 
a  strip,  which  could  hardly  be  called  a 
lawn,  of  the  richest,  softest,  greenest  turf, 
fringed  by  broom  and  furze,  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  dense  luxuriance  to  the 
very  foot  of  a  steep  though  sloping  bank, 
below  which  flowed  the  same  riTer,  that 
widening  into  a  placid  loch  at  Locharroch, 
was  here  a  strong  and  rapid  current.  The 
opposite  bank  was  rugged  and  precipitous, 
with  here  and  there  a  stunted  birch 
growing  out  of  the  rifted  rock.  B^ond 
was   moorland}   purple  with  wild  thyme 
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and  heather,  and  rising  from  gentle  un- 
dulations by  degrees  into  knolls,  hills  and 
moontsdns,  joining  the  barrier  chain  which 
shnt  in  the  strath,  and  whose  round  or 
serrated,  turfy  or  granitic  summits  now 
mingled  with  the  clouds,  or  stood  out 
dark  and  blue  from  the  pale  hazy  sky. 
At  intervals,  in  the  far  distance,  cataracts 
of  white  and  foamy  mist  poured  down 
the  deep  hollows,  like  cloudy  Niagaras. 
Kot  &r  from  Ardaman,  and  embosomed 
in  hiUs,  an  offset  of  this  guardian  range, 
lay  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  visible 
thioagh  an  opening  in  its  mountain  frame- 
work. There  it  now  reposed  in  the  calm 
and  the  sunshine,  still  as  glass,  and  of  a 
deep,  silvery  blue.  At  the  head  rose 
straight  out  of  the  loch  a  lofty  mountain, 
ikirted  by  a  belt  of  dark  pine  wood,  every 
tree  or  shadow  fedthfiilly  reflected  in  the 
rtifl  water;  while  every  rocky  headland, 
every  green  and  copse-dad  promontory, 
^ery  doud  in  the  blue  expanse  above, 
was  mirrored  with  equal  fidelity.  Never 
before  had  Caroline  behdd  a  scene  so 
lovely  sweet,  so  vnldly  beautiful.  She 
stood  entranced — ^her  heart  full  of  deep 
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emotion.  She  felt  her  eyea  fill  with 
tears,  and  then,  remembering  where  she 
was,  looked  up  and  met  the  glance  of 
Malcolm  Grordon.  He,  too,  looked  serious 
and  somewhat  moved ;  for,  beautiful  as 
the  scene  was  to  Caroline^  it  had  for  him 
a  charm  beyond  what  it  could  have  for 
her — the  charm  of  association.  Perchance 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  olden  time 
when  he  had  clambered  those  rocks  in 
pursuit  of  the  wild  game,  when  he  had 
fished  those  waters,  or  mounted  to  the 
peak  of  that  moimtain  in  all  the  careless 
glee  of  boyhood.  Or  perchance  he  had 
been  thinking  how  long  these  moors  and 
mountains,  these  woods  and  waters,  had 
been  the  inheritance  of  his  race,  and  how 
they  had  now  passed  away  to  an  alien, 
while  he,  the  heir  of  Ardennan,  stood  a 
stranger  in  the  home  of  his  forefathers. 

"  I  see  you  admire  it,  Caroline,"  he 
said.  "  I  see  you  feel  its  beauty."  And 
he  smiled  kindly,  and  then  humorously, 
as  he  continued  in  his  peculiar  tone  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  "  There  is  no  land 
like  the  cold  barren  land  of  the  Gael. 
Away  with  cultured  fields,  away  with  cosy 
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dwdlings,  away  with  comfort  and  plenty, 
and  giye  me  bleak  moimtains,  turf-built 
hovels,  cold  and  famine.  They  are  far 
more  romantic,  and  romance  is  better  than 
comfort,  eh,  Caroline?  " 

And  then  he  turned  to  Miss  Smythe, 
who  was  smiling  as  if  not  a  little  amused. 

"Do  vou  admire  the  view  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  different  tone  and  with  a  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed Caroline.  To  the  latter  he  had 
spoken  with  the  familiar  kindness  of  an 
dder  brother;  the  former  he  addressed 
with  an  air  of  deference  and  almost 
Mttiety,  which,  however,  had  in  it  nothing 
of  premeditation  or  obtrusiveness,  but 
was  tempered  vrith  the  frank  decision 
natural  to  it,  and  seemed  merely  the  un- 
^^nscioos  expression  of  his  feelings. 

Caroline  noticed  the  difference,  and  felt 
&  little  mortified.  She  was  beginning  now, 
however,  to  be  accustomed  to  not  being 
the  first  person  in  company.  Nay,  she 
^^  began  to  have  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  she 
should.  Once  or  twice  the  notion  did 
glance  across  her  mind,  that  her  papa 
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and  Agnes,  and  her  friends  at  home, 
might  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate 
of  her  claims.  Caroline,  though  a  yomig 
and  inexperienced  girl,  with  many  crude 
and  foolish  notions,  had  in  her  a  germ  of 
good  sense,  and  this  germ  was  already 
beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  Malcolm's  question,  Violet 
answered  gaily,  and  with  a  sort  of  airy 
unconcerned  sweetness,  which  seemed  na- 
tural to  her, — 

"I  admire  it,  certainly;  no  one  could 
help.  But  I  am  much  afraid  I  cannot 
compete  in  enthusiasm  with  Miss  Irvine 
and  yourself,  or  even  Maria.  I  do  not 
care  for  sublime  solitude.  To  me  there 
is  no  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods  — 
I  feel  no  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore.  I 
like  agreeable  society  much  better.  In 
short  I  am  very  matter-of-fact ;  so  I  may 
as  well  confess  It  at  once." 

"Ah  I"  cried  Caroline,  "you  don't 
mean  that,  I  am  sure.  You  are  jesting, 
like  Mr.  Malcolm." 

"  No,  I  am  not  jesting,  like  Mr.  Mal- 
colm," she  answered  with  a  smile. 
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"  Jesting  1  *'  cried  Maloolm ;  "  when  do 
I  jest  ?  Sucli  an  accusation  I  But  in 
in  real  earnest,  I  agree  with  you.  Miss 
Smythe,  there  is  no  pleasure  equal  to 
the  pleasure  aflfbrded  by  the  society  of 
those  we  esteem  or  admire — ^no  joy  like 
file  sympathy  of  humankind.  I  share  the 
feelings  of  the  poet  who  says, 

'  What  no  one  intli  us  aharet,  seems  scaree  our  own.' 

And  I  never  feel  this  more  than  when  I 
am  contemplating  beautiful  scenery.  But 
I  fear,  Caroline,  we  are  detaining  Ca- 
therine too  long.** 

In  their  way  down-stairs.  Miss  Boss 
expressed  to  Caroline  a  hope  that  they 
might  become  better  acquainted.  "I 
think  you  and  I  shall  suit  each  other. 
Miss  Irvine,"  she  said  solemnly.  "  I  find 
few  people  with  whom  it  is  not  a  labour 
to  converse." 

On  taking  leave,  Mrs.  Gh)rdon  renewed 
her  invitation  to  all  the  inmates  of  Ar- 
dennan,  adding  that  ^^Locharroch  would 
call  on  Mr.  Boss  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  country."  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  call  the  latter  Ardennan,  according 
to  the  almost  universal  highland  fashion 
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il  of  subetitutlog  the  territorial  appellation 

i|i  of  a  person's  property  and  residence  for 

his  Bumame, — a  very  useful  and  indeed 
necessary  feshion  in  a  coimtry  where  the 
same  surname  prevails  over  a  whole  dis- 
trict. 

"I'm  sure,"  answered  Mrs.  BosSi  ap- 
parently much  gratified ;  "  you're  most 
Mendly  and  neighbourly,  and  I'm  very 
glad  of  it.  I  dinna  like  all  their  grand 
I  new-fengled  ceremonies,  and  I  was  that 

'  fidghtened    you    would   be  one   of  your 

grand  stuck-up  folk.  I  hope  they've 
given  your  beasts  plenty  corn." 

Catherine  then  turned  to  Kiss  Smythe 
to  say,— 

"  I  understand.  Miss  Smythe,  you  aie 
a  great  equestrian.  You  will  often  ride 
in  the  direction  of  Loch^rroch,  I  trust.  It 
is  a  pretty  road,  and  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Miss  Smythe,"  said 
Malcolm. 

"I  do  hope  you  will,"  cried  Caroline, 
with  an  earnestness  which  startled  every- 
body ;  but  which  no  one  could  suppose  was 
affected. 
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Caroline  felt  a  little  chilled  by  the  man- 
ner,  though  it  was  a  kind  one,  in  which 
Violet  said, — "Thank  you,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  come."  It  seemed  so 
unlike  her  own.  For  though  to  a  certain 
extent  it  bespoke  gratification  mingled 
with  surprise,  it  was  quite  devoid  of  the 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  which  had  dis- 
tinguished her  fervently-expressed  wish. 

They  commenced  their  homeward  jour- 
ney in  the  same  silent  mood  in  which  they 
bad  set  out  from  Locharroch,  some  hours 
before.  Catherine  was  going  on  with  her 
castle  in  the  air.  Malcolm — ^why  Malcolm 
too,  I  suspect,  was  building  a  castle  in  the 
air.  Caroline  was  thinking  of  a  multi- 
tude of  things, — ^past,  present,  and  future, 
aQ  at  once ! — of  home,  her  father,  Agnes, 
of  the  beautiful,  interesting  Violet, — and 
finally  of  the  exquisite  view  she  had  just 
seen.  Then  she  pictured  herself  able,  at 
some  future  period,  to  paint  that  view  in 
all  its  beautiful  variety  of  wood  and 
nunmtain,  bold  rock  and  still  blue  water, 
pale  mist -wreath,  massy  shadow,  and 
bright  sungleam.  Oh,  if  she  could  only 
give  to  that  vivid  conception  of  beauty,  in 
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her  own  mind,  a  risible  expression  I  But 
the  time  might  come.  She  would  labour 
as  she  had  never  done  hefore.  She  would 
begin  to-morrow.  If  she  could  not  at 
first,  she  would  not  despair.  She  would 
work  till  she  could.  It  seemed  as  if  Mal- 
colm's thoughts  had  be^i,  part  of  the 
time  at  least,  occupied  by  the  same  subject 
as  Caroline's,  for  he  broke  the  long  silence 
by  flTftlftimiTig, — 

"  How  I  should  like  to  have  a  view  of 
Loch  Achquaigh,  as  it  looked  to-day  I" 

"  I  was  just  thinking,"  cried  Caroline^ 
<*how  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  paint 
one.  I  could  not  now,  but  some  time  or 
other,  perhaps.  I  am  determined  to  study 
and  to  work  hard ;  and  if  I  should 
ever  succeed  in  painting  a  good  view  of 
Loch  Achquaigh,  I  will  give  It  to 
you." 

"Thank  you,  Caroline,"  said  Malcolm, 
is  a  tone  of  sincere  gratification, — "  it  will 
be  a  welcome  gift." 

"  But  I  fear  it  may  be  a  long  time  ere  I 
can  do  justice  to  it ;  but  I  hare  resolved  to 


"  Then  you  will  succeed.* 
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"Do  you  think  so ? — do  you  really  ?  I 
shall  try ;  I  will  not  give  it  up." 

Catherine  felt  quite  pleased  with  her 
young  sister-in-law  at  this  minute.  In 
the  first  place  she  had  appeared  anxious 
to  gratify  Malcohn ;  in  the  second  she  had 
seemed  a  little  diffident  of  her  own  ahili- 
ti^  —  she  was  improving  under  her 
goidance.  Her  visit  to  Locharroch 
would  he  quite  the  saving  of  the  girl.  In 
this  henign  frame  of  mind  towards  her, 
she  said,  encouragingly, — 

"I  dare  say  you  coidd  take  a  little 
pendl-sketdi  of  it  now,  for  Malcolm ;  or 
even,  perhaps,  try  a  little  water-colour,  or 
Indian -ink  drawing.  Some  of  your 
sketches  are  not  amiss  at  all." 

Not  amiss  at  all  1  Caroline  would  have 
been  mortified,  had  she  not  already  dis- 
oorered  that  though  Catherine  could  see 
when  a  drawing  was  crooked,  or  in  had  per- 
spective, or  coarsely  dauhed,  or  unnaturally 
coloured,  she  had  no  feeling  of  the  poetry 
Qtho  of  art  or  nature.     She  answered, — 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  I  nught  make  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  the  mountains ; 
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but  I  know  I  could  not  make  it  look  as  it 
looked  to-day.  I  could  not  make  it  like 
my  own  idea  of  it  at  this  momait.  I 
nerer  can  draw  anTthing  like  the  things  I 
see  m  my  own  mind;  and  I  would  not 
attempt  a  view  of  that  beautiful  Loch 
Achquaigh,  unless  I  could  really  do  it 
well,— like  a  real  artist." 

"Conceit  again  I"  thought  Catherine. 
"  A  real  artist,  Caroline  I  the  idea  of  your 
setting  up  for  a  real  artist  I  Do  you  not 
remember  that  Mrs.  Hidgeway  says  it  is 
much  better  for  a  woman  to  know  how  to 
do  a  great  many  things  tolerably  than  one 
thing  thoroughly." 

"Ah,  but  the  old  adage  says  that, 
'What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.' " 

Malcolm's  humorous  smile  was  barely 
perceptible  for  a  single  instant.  "  In  this 
case,"  he  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at  his 
sister,  "  I  think  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors is  true  wisdom.  I  agree  with  John 
Foster,  in  thinking  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  character  to  have  a 
taste  for  the  sublime,  —  particularly  for 
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women,  the  details  of  whose  Ufe  are 
necessarily  made  up  of  so  much  that  is 
petty.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  doing  one 
thing  excellently  is  to  prevent  them  doing 
other  things  tolerably,  but  the  reverse. 
Eym  if  that  one  thing  in  itself  should 
never  be  of  much  practical  value  to  them, 
— 4;he  mental  habits  the  pursuit  of  it  has 
indaoed  will  be  available  probably  in 
most  of  the  affairs  of  life/* 

"Who  was  John  Foster?"  asked 
Catherine. 

Again  Malcolm  smiled.  **A  Baptist 
minister,  an  ultra-radical,  and  a  violent 
voluntary." 

Catherine  looked  horror-stricken.  '<  My 
dear  Malcolm,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  approve  of  the  opinions  of  a  person  of 
that  kind?" 

"  Most  certainly  not  of  all  his  opinions. 
I  disapprove  entirely  of  some  of  them ; 
nevertheless  he  was  a  great  man  and  a  good 
one,— and  in  the  main,  his  views  of  human 
life  and  human  conduct  were  not  more 
elevated  and  forcible  than  they  were  cor- 
i^  and  practicaL    I  remember  in  his 


life,  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  a  joung 
lady, — which  you,  Caroline,  I  am  sure, 
would  like,  i^commenditig  the  cultiration 
to  the  reiy  uttermost  of  all  the  faculties 
the  Creator  has  hestowed,  as  a  solemn 
duty ;  without  which  His  purpose  in  our 
existence  cannot  be  fulfilled.  I  have  his 
life,  and  will  look  out  the  passage  for  you 
this  afternoon." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Malcolm.  I  do 
indeed  wish  to  cultirate  my  mind ;  but  I 
am  so  lazy  sometimes.  I  seem  to  do 
everything  by  fits  and  starts ;  but  I  hope,, 
now  that  I  am  grown  up,  I  shall  have 
more  perseverance.  Oh,  Mr.  Malcolm, 
I  wish  to  know,  and  to  do,  and  to  be,  so 
many  things.  I  do  hope  I  shall  never 
become  a  gossiping  old  woman,  rushing 
about  firom  house  to  house,  coUecting  and 
spreading  news  as  to  how  Mrs.  So-and-so ' 
has  been  shamefidly  extravagant  in  buy- 
ing a  new  green  silk ;  and  Miss  Such-an- 
one  quite  despicable,  in  the  way  she  flirted 
the  other  night  with  that  silly  goose  of  a 
young  man." 

"  Bravo,  little  satirist  I "  cried  Malcolm. 
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Then  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  her  arm, 
with  a  sort  of  half-paternal  fondness,  he 
quoted  from  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets : 

"  Hi  J  thooghts  and  feelings  iball  not  die, 
Nor  leare  thee  when  grej  hmirt  Are  nigh 

A  melancholy  tlare ; 
But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

Shall  lead  thee  to  the  grave." 

Caroline  returned  no  answer;  but  she 
leant  baek  in  the  carriage,  and  made  more 
strenuous  resolutions  than  ever  to  paint 
one  day,  a  view  of  Loch  Achquaigh, — and 
to  pamt  it  for  Malcolm  Gordon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Gordon  had  given  Caroline  a 
tolerably  correct  account  of  the  reasons 
and  motives  which  had  induced  her  bro- 
ther to  embrace  a  mercantile  calling,  and 
for  the  best  part  of  his  life  voluntarily  to 
become  an  exile  from  that  misty  and 
mountainous  northern  land  which,  like 
herself,  he  loved  with  a  passion. 

Malcolm  Gordon  was  an  only  son.  His 
mother  had  died  ere  he  was  old  enough  to 
appreciate  such  a  loss;  and  tUl  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  allowed 
to  BCKunble  up  in  the  world  pretty  much 
as  he  chose.  True,  he  was  taught  to  read 
and  write  at  the  parish-school,  situated  in 
a  clachan  about  seven  miles  firom  Arden- 
nan,   the  road  which   led   to    it    being 
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passable  in  snow,  so  that  his 
eraUy  xmderwent  interruptions 

three  weeks,  and  occasionally 
any  months  at  a  time,  every 
I  summer  he  was  accustomed 

his  daily  journey  on  the  back 
jid  sheltie.     At  this  school  he 

a  linuted  acquaintance  ■with 
and  geography,  and  had  made 
rogress  in  Latin  as  to  he  "  in 
le  had  also  read  abridgments 
ith's  Histories  of  Greece  and 
;  knew — perfectly  well — that 
wl  been  nursed  by  a  wolf,  and  he 
used  recollection  of  the  Sibyl 

with  the  books.  Hannibal, 
■Ua,  Epaminondas,  Miltiades, 
the  Great,  were  tolerably  fami- 
;  but  except  what  concerned 
he  forgot  as  soon  as  read. 
>metimes  to  think,  that  when 

be  a  man  he  would  try  to  be 
iself,  such  as  they  were.  "We 
Tcvcr,  to  suppose  from  this  that 
1  of  the  moral  delinquencies  of — 
the  Great,  for  instance  ;  rather, 
t  aware  of  them.    The  moral 


Bei^e  was  not  yet  developed  in  him.  The 
boy  merely  thought  he  should  like  to  be  a 
hero — an  aspiration  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  education  contributed  to  cherish.  I 
have  litUe  doubt,  that  if  any  one  had 
represented  to  bim  in  dear  terms  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  Bacrificing  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  human  beiiigs  to 
mere  mad,  personal  ambition,  he  would 
have  recognized  and  acknowledged  at  once 
the  truth  of  the  argument.  But  no  one 
had  ever  done  so ;  and  as  a  boy,  Malcolm 
Gordon  was  rather  actiTe  and  bold  than 
thoughtful.  Moreorer,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  those  around  him ;  and 
it  is  only  injustice  or  personal  ill-usage 
that  makes  children  in  general  doubt 
the  superior  wisdom  of  their  parents  or 
teachers.  Veneration  is  usually  much 
earlier  developed  than  judgment. 

Such  as  I  have  described  were  Mal- 
colm's early  literary  acquirements ;  but  he 
had  been  receiving  another  education,  of 
a  different  description,  from  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It 
was  only  a  short  portion  of  the  day  he 
passed  at  school,  and  the  rest  was  spent 
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ibing  the  giddy  cliff  in  search  of  the 
.  nest,  in  rowing  the  boat  on  the 
a  accompanying  the  deer-stalkers  in 
exciting  sport  on  the  clear  moon- 
lights,  or  spearing  the  salmon  by 
ght  on  the  dari  ones ;  or  in  winter, 
Dting  wild  ducks  and  woodcocks,  or 
g  the  sea-bii'ds  that  come  inland  to 
ores  of  the  irozen  lochs  for  shelter 
r  food.  No  "  mountain  imp  "  was 
lore  "  hM-dy,  bold,  and  wild"  than 
m  Gordon.  He  feared  nothing; 
le  daring  of  bis  spirit  was  only 
d  by  the  health  and  vigour  of  his 

He  was,  moreover,  full  of  fun  and 
if,   and  there  waa  no  end  to  his 

and  jokes.  He  was  never  out  of 
rape  or  another.  Still  there  waa 
mething  ingenuous  and  honourable 
the    boy  —  something    frank    and 

in  his  face,  which  rarely  failed 
Lire  the  goodwill  of  aU  who  saw 
Occasionally,  too,  symptoms  of  a 
heart  woidd  display  themselves, 
h  all  the  roughness,  mischief,  and 
nt    recklessness    of   kia    chai-acter. 

for    instance,   when    yet    a    mere 
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child,  he  expended  his  all  in  purchasing 
&om  a  pedlar,  as  a  present  for  his  old 
nurse,  the  most  ludicrous  of  imaginable 
chimney-piece  ornaments,  in  the  form  of  an 
earthenware  dish,  in  shape  and  colour  bear- 
ing more  resemblance  to  a  cabbage-leaf  than 
to  anything  dse  (and  it  was  not  even  very 
like  that),  filled  with  the  brightest  red  and 
yellow  pears  of  the  same  material,  forming 
altogether  one  solid  lump.  Not,  howerer, 
that  he  was  a  remarkably  tender-hearted 
child,  or  gifted  with  any  refinement  of 
feeling  very  superior  to  that  usually  dis- 
played by  the  juvenile  mranbers  of  his  sex. 
Though  we  sometimes  see  something  like 
tenderness  of  heart  in  the  little  fellow  in 
petticoats,  we  rarely  behold  it  in  the  school- 
boy. Many  men  are  as  tender-hearted  as 
any  woman ;  but  sensibility,  with  them,  ia 
usually  a  later  devdopment,  though  women, 
too,  generally  possess  more  of  it  than  girls. 
Sensibility  is  the  offspring  of  thoughtfulness 
as  well  as  kindness ;  and  thoughtfulness  is 
not  vexj  common  in  the  young,  active,  and 
healthy. 

At  twelve  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the  Hi^ 
School  of  Edinburgh,  and  boarded  in  the 
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house  of  one  of  the  masters.  His  school 
career  was  much  like  that  of  many  other 
bo7&  He  held  a  fair  place  in  his  class, 
but  did  not  distinguish  himself.  He  was 
too  fond  of  mirth  and  fan  to  he  very  am- 
bitious, and  liked  marhles  and  cricket  hotter 
tban  the  Latin  Grammar  or  the  Greek  Lexi- 
con. He  was  not,  however,  without  literary 
taste.  He  was  fond  of  novels  in  general 
—of  Scott's  in  particular.  Dominie  Samp- 
son was  his  delight,  more  especially  where 
he  is  descrihed  as  visiting  Meg  Merrilies 
at  the  Kaim  of  Demdeugh,  and  heing 
regaled  by  her  on  the  famous  pottage; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much 
he  enjoyed  the  Antiquary's  adventures, 
previous  to  his  setting  out  on  his  memo- 
rable  journey  in  the  Hawes  Ply,  or  Queens- 
ferry  Diligence.  But  of  all  books,  Don 
Quiiote  was  the  book ;  its  lofty  poetry,  its 
inarvellous  humour  were  alike  charming 
to  him,  though  he  was  then  quite  uncon- 
Mions  why  it  so  delighted  him.  He  was 
&t  that  happy  age,  when  one  is  content  to 
be  pleased  without  asking  the  wherefore. 
At  school  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
both  masters  and  pupils,  and  was  generally 
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described  as  a  merry  fellow,  with  a  fine* 
manly  spirit.  From  school  he  went  to 
college,  and  there  he  began  to  study  In 
earnest.  Then  first  b^an  to  be  developed 
in  him  that  spirit  of  patient  labour,  which 
afterwards  made  so  conspicuous  a  part  of 
his  character.  The  truth  was,  Malcolm's 
ambition  bad  been  awakened.  He  dlsco- 
Tered,  or  he  imagined,  that  he  had  hitherto 
wasted  his  talents  and  opportunities,  and 
he  now  determined  to  maike  up  for  lost 
time.  With  him,  to  determine  was  to  act. 
The  same  energy,  courage,  and  decision, 
which  had  already  rendered  biTn  distin- 
guished in  out-of-door  sports  and  exer- 
cises, imited  with  naturally  good  parts, 
now  began  to  promise  success  in  this  new 
pursuit. 

But  Malcolm  became  no  pale  and  pen- 
sive student.  If  he  was  at  times  more 
thoughtful  and  more  abstracted  than  in 
former  days, — if,  when  at  home  for  the 
vacation,  he  was  to  be  seen  oftener  with 
his  book,  and  seldomer  with  his  rod  and 
gun, — ^he  had  the  same  ardent,  hopefiil 
spirit,  the  same  turn  for  fun,  and  when 
he  was  merry,  the   same    happy  laugh, 
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like  childhood's,  straight  from  the  heart. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  was 
proud  of  his  country,  his  birth,  his  clan, 
his  name.  In  many  other  of  their  feelings 
or  prejudices  (as  the  reader  will)  he  also 
sliared.  He  was  destined  for  the  army, 
and  was  enthusiastic  about  the  profession 
for  which  he  was  intended. 

Such  was  Malcolm  Gordon  at  the  age 
nineteen,  when  his  father  died,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  irretrievable  confusion.   Malcolm 
was  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  family  inhe- 
ritance, not  on  account  of   the    loss  of 
wealth,  but  because  Ardennan  must  pass 
away  to  a  stranger.    He  had  youth,  health, 
and  courage,  and  with  the  sanguine  spirit  of 
tis  years,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  could 
carve  out  a  road  to  fortune  and  distinction 
for  himself.     But  even  this  grief  dwindled 
into  nothing,  when  a  little  further  investi- 
gation discovered  the  load  of  debt  which 
disgraced  his  father's  memory.     It  was 
iiow  that  the   sound  moral   feeling   and 
Mive  clear  sense  of  the  young  man  broke 
tlirough  the  surrounding  mists  of  high- 
land pride  and  hereditary  prejudice.    The 
reader  abeady  knows  the  step  he  took,  and 
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the  result.  To  become  a  merchant  I  To 
forego  the  glittering  dreams  of  military 
glor;^  in  which  he  had  indulged !  Malcolm 
fdt  it  as  keenly  as  Catherine;  like  her, 
too,  at  that  time,  he  fdt  that  he  was 
entering  a  profession,  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  heir  of  Ardennan.  All  his 
tastes  and  habits,  his  feehngs  and  pr^u- 
dices,  were  alike  opposed  to  it.  But  if 
trade  was  undignified,  he  perceived  at  once, 
with  the  force  and  clearness  of  intuition, 
that  debt  incurred  by  wilfid.  extravagance 
was  disgraceful.  And  when  he  reflected 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  cancel  the 
disgrace  which  rested  on  his  name, — ^whea 
he  thought  of  those  whom  his  fe-ther's 
thoughtless  selfishness  had  involved  in 
poverty  and  ruin, — he  felt,  as  every  rightly 
constituted  mind  must  have  felt,  that  he 
had  no  alternative.  He  resolved  upon  the 
sacrifice,  as  he  then  considered  it,  and  he 
resolved,  too,  to  make  it  cheerfully — to 
cast  no  lingering  look  back  upon  past 
hopes — to  waste  no  vain  regret  upon  what 
might  have  been.  Perhaps  the  reader  may 
smile  at  Malcolm's  magnanimity,  and  tbiok 
it  was  no  magnanimity  at  all.    Perhaps  he 
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may  think  him  a  very  lucky  fellow,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  too  thankful. 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  common-sense 
new  of  the  subject ;  such,  in  after^  years, 
uas  not  unlike  the  view  Malcolm  himself 
took  of  it.  But  there  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  judge  every  one  by  the  same 
standard.  Self-conquest  and  self-denial  are 
the  true  tests  of  virtue ;  and  even  if  these 
1)0  onlv  exerted  to  surmount  a  cherished 
prejudice,  the  successful  effort  is  magna- 
niinitv. 

^Malcolm  went  to  India;  a  new  and 
strange  world  opened  before  him ;  new 
ways  of  thinking,  a  new  standard  of  right, 
honour,  and  propriety  were  held  up  to  his 
afboiration.  At  first  he  was  a  little  shocked, 
tltn  greatly  puzzled;  then  he  began  to 
cxuniine  his  former  notions,  and  the  no- 
tions of  those  by  whom  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded ;  and  by  slow  degrees  commenced 
to  form  an  opinion  for  himself.  He  found 
himself  very  happy  in  India.  True,  more 
e^'peeially  at  first,  he  did  not  find  his  em- 
ployment very  congenial;  the  climate  at 
Calcutta  was  often  overpowering;  and  he 
had  manv  a  fond  recollection  of  the  free, 
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fresh  air,  the  hlue,  misty  mountains,  and 
the  wild  and  healthful  sports  of  home.  But 
he  was  industrious  and  prosperous,  and  he 
kept  ever  before  him  the  hope  of  returning 
to  that  beloved  northern  land.  He  had 
ample  time  for  reading,  and  was  weU  sup- 
plied with  books.  But  he  was  of  a  social  dis- 
position, and  not  only  read,  but  went  a  good 
deal  into  company;  so  that  his  opinions  were 
rather  those  of  a  man  who  had  mixed  with 
the  world,  than  of  a  mere  bookworm.  He 
was,  too,  kind-hearted  and  humorous  as 
ever;  while  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
visible  but  to  a  few,  and  latent  rather  than 
active,  lay  a  hidden  spring-  of  poetic  and 
chivalrous  feeling.  Those  who  understood 
him  coxUd  perceive,  that  even  when  he 
seemed  playfully  to  mock  at  such  things, 
he  really  sympathised  with  them.  He 
seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  faculty  for 
exposing  all  kinds  of  pretension,  false  sen- 
timent, and  ungrounded  assumption.  Ko 
kind  of  affectation  seemed  able  to  subsist 
in  his  presence,  but  to  shrink  and  shrivel 
away  before  his  keen  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  his  imsparing,  though  per- 
fectly benevolent  exposure  of  it. 
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li  was  Malcolm  Gordon,  when,  after 
ience  of  t^i  years  in  the  east,  he 
ed  to  Europe.  He  had  landed  at 
lies  with  the  OTerland-mnil,  and  was 
ing  through  France,  when  chance 
it  him  acquainted  with  a  party  of 
h  tourists,  on  their  return  from  a 
T  sojourn  in  the  north  of  Italy,  after 
'  wintered  at  Rome.  Forming  one  of 
arty  was  Violet  Smythe.  At  their  verj- 
teeting  he  had  heen  much  struck  by 
gular  and  refined  style  of  her  beauty, 
d  also  been  fascinated  by  her  con- 
on,  at  once  bo  lirdy,  and  so  free 
bie  vtalgarity  of  noise  and  ubtrusive- 

She  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  boau-Idoal 
)rhood.    Malcohn  Gordon,  lilvc  most 

men  possessed  of  any  imagination 
«ptibihty,  had  been,  or  at  least  had 
Led  himself,  several  times  in  love, 
ome  years,  however,  those  little 
I  feverish  attacks  had  been  becoming 
ind  rarer,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
ad  ceased  entirdy.  He  felt  at  once 
liss  Smythe  was  of  a  different  order 
oan  from  any  he  had  evear  met  before, 
lat  the  sentiments  he  had  begun  to 
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entertaia  for  her  were  of  a  different  order 
of  SEmtiments.  Hitheirto,  he  had  loved  as  a 
boy, — ^now  he  loved  as  a  man.  Formerly, 
his  love  had  been  but  the  child  of  his  own 
imagination,  which  had,  as  it  were,  poa- 
aessed  the  first  fair  form  or  smiling  face 
that  came  in  his  way.  But  now — now  he 
understood  what  it  was  he  loved.  Now 
the  beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  gentle- 
ness, the  intellect  and  the  amiability  of 
Violet  Smythe  alike  enchanted  him.  She 
was  sensible,  too ;  for  one  day  when  a  con- 
versation had  arisen  on  the  value  of  birth, 
and  when  some  one  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  despise  it,  she  answered, 

"  I  might  have  despised  it,  perhaps,  had 
I  been  well-born,  but  as  I  am  not,  as  my 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  my  grandfather 
a  hosier,  and  my  great-grandfather  I  know 
not  what,  I  do  not  despise  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  only  to  despise  the  advan- 
tages we  possess.  Whenever  I  hear  a  ple- 
beian loudly  asserting  his  contempt  of  birth, 
or  a  commoner  his  contempt  of  rank,  or  a 
plain  woman  her  contanpt  of  beauty,  I 
am  apt  to  suspect  they  do  not  despise  them 
so  much  as  they  suppose.     Contempt  is 
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spresaed  by  indifference,  not  by  de- 
m." 

at  you  are  well-bom  on  your  mother's 
'  the  house,  Miss  Smythe,"  said  the 
man  who  had  previously  addresse<:l 
'  you  are  connected  with  one  of  the 
fiunilies  in  England." 
le  spoke,  Malcolm  remai-ked  that  a 
r,  as  if  caused  by  some  painful  re- 
rance,  passed  momraitarily  over  the 
lively  countenance  of  Violet  Smj-tlie. 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  shadow 
and  he  wondered  what  it  could  mean. 
sed  quickly,  however,  and  in  her 
Jly  gay  tone,  and  unconcerned  man- 
te  answered, 

am  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest 
?s  in  ^England,  but  I  bear  my  father's 
I  am  a  Smythe,  and  I  -w  ish  he  had 
anged  the  spelling  of  it.  I  have  no 
on  to  shine  with  a  borroi^ed  light, 
ed  from  the  ancestral  honours  of  the 
of  Cornish." 

ceording  to  your  own  theory,  then, 
Smythe,  you  have  a  right  to  despise 
as  you  are  wealthy.  Do  you  despise 
?" 
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"  No,  I  do  not  despise  riches  in  one 
sense.  I  do  not  despise  riches  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  comforts  and  luxuries,  and 
perhaps  of — of  trying  to  do  a  little  good," 
she  said  with  a  sort  of  hesitation  and  care- 
lessness which  Malcolm  attributed  to  mo- 
desty, and  which  convinced  him  that  she 
gave  away  a  great  deal,  "  but  in  another 
sense  I  do  despise  them;  I  despise  the 
consequence  they  bestow ;  I  despise  the 
homage  th^  bring  me,  and  those  who 
pay  it."  , 

This  was  all  gaily  said,  and  Malcolm 
answered, 

"  But  surely  you  do  not  attribute  all  the 
homage  you  receive  to  the  accident  of  your 
wealth  ?  " 

For  a  second  Violet  glanced  at  the  open 
manly  countenance  of  the  speaker,  and 
answered  in  a  pleasant  tone, 

"No,  I  do  not.  It  may  be  vanity  on 
my  part ;  but  I  think,  I  believe  that  some 
few  like  me  for  myself." 

Malcolm  felt  as  if  a  great  load  had  been 
taken  &om  his  mind.  It  was  clear  that 
Violet  did  not  confound  him  with  her  mer- 
cenary  acquaintance.     She  thought  well  of 
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herefore  he  might  hope.  And 
<,  that  if  integrity,  disinterested- 
.ove  were  of  any  value,  he  ivas 
ther  unworthy  even  of  Violet 
He  thought  that  he  could  make 
;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
she  had  given  him  no  reason  to 
it  she  entertained  towards  him 
ents  wanner  than  those  of  mere 

friendliness.  Her  manner  was 
id  unconcerned  to  warrant  any 
wition.  But  then  he  had  never 
it  to  show  anything  beyond^ — at 
I  beyond — a  common  interest  in 
they  were  to  meet  in  Scotland, 

he  trusted  they  would  hare 
rtunities  of  cultivsiting  the  in- 

anspiciously  begun.  Malcolm 
rerytliing  must  go  right  in  the 


interview  with  her  on  the  ocea- 
visit  to  *Vrdciman,  related  in  the 
chapter,  had  a  little  disappointed 
ras  true  Violet  had  received  him 
iual  pleasant  and  graceful  gaiety, 
1  she  had  been  kind  and  agree- 
ould  not  conceal  from  himself 
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that  there  had  been,  in  her  manner,  no 
consciousness,  no  confusion,  no  softness  be- 
yond its  usual  gentleness  to  indicate  that 
she  felt  any  of  the  kind  of  interest  in  him 
that  he  felt  in  her.  But  he  would  not 
despair.  He  would  watch  and  wait,  and 
endeavour  to  win  her  love.  And  yet  he 
would  not  madly  build  all  his  future  on  a 
hope  which  might  have  no  foundation. 


I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IE,  according  to  her  resolution, 

iously  to  work  upon  her  paint- 

erine  predicted  tliat  her  energy 

last.      Malcolm    said, — "  We 

lied  her  with  interest,  for  there 
hing  about  the  young  gii'l's 
Fhich  pleased  liim.  Catherine, 
gh  she  still  saw  much  that 
lensible  in  her  sieter-in-Iaw's 
:hough  she  was  particularly 
at  the  boldness  with  which 
1  dissent  from  some  great 
and  audaciously  venture  to 
herself,  could  not  help  liking 
was  so  pleasant -tempered,  so 
fond  of  the  cluldren,  so  easily 
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amused,  and  so  much  delighted  with 
highland  scenery  and  highland  ways, 
that  Mrs.  Grordou  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging that  she  was  a  very  loveable  girl. 
Then,  too,  she  was  never  lU,  and  that  was 
a  great  merit  in  Catherine's  ^es. 

Caroline  had  been  about  three  weeks  at 
Locharroch,  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  Agnes,  telling  her,  among  other 
things,  that  their  father,  through  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Purves's  means,  had  been  en- 
abled to  make  a  very  advantageous  invest- 
ment of  all  the  ready  money  he  possessed, 
in  fact,  of  his  whole  fortune,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Wallacefield,  and  his  half-pay, 
in  some  kind  of  banking  establishment  in 
Glasgow,  of  which  Mr.  Ross  was  a  director. 
"Dear  papa  seems  quite  in  spirits  about 
it,"  wrote  Agnes,  '*  as  he  says  it  will  enable 
him  to  leave  you  and  me  quite  little  for- 
tunes. He  is  always  so  kind.  He  is  con- 
stantly speaking  about  you,  dearest  Cany ; 
but  you  must  not  think  of  hurrying  home, 
he  bids  me  say,  if  you  are  enjoying  your- 
self." 

Caroline  read  this  aloud  at  the  break- 
£ast-table. 
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lUst    liave  a  very  kind  papa, 
iaid  Malcolm. 

ry  kind,"  responded  Caroline, 
ling  eyes;  "the  kindest  in  the 

is  80  fond  of  me, — and  I  do 
Jd  do  anything  for  him." 
;h    now    looked    up   from    his 
Lon. 

my  father  had  consulted  me 
itered  into  any  speculation." 

you  do  not  think  there  is 
rong?"  cried  Caroline,  a  little 
ray  uncle  is  reckoned  a  good 
in,  and  sharp-sighted  enough 
I  interest,  and  Mr.  Ross,  to 
le  specimen  of  his  wealth  we 
lennan,  cannot  hitherto  have 
:d  in  many  unfortunate  specu- 


may  he  nothing  wrong,  but  I 
rove  of  these  gambling  specu- 
^r  brother  answered,  with  his 
nn. 

ng!  oh  Johnl  There  cannot 
ihling  in  the  case,  or  I  am  sure 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
;her  is  as  ignorant  of  business 
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as  you  are,  Caroline.  He  does  not  know 
he  13  gambling." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  much  danger  ?  " 

•'  No.  And  as  the  thing  is  done,  it  can- 
not be  helped." 

As  Mr.  Gordon  spoke  he  drank  off  his 
tea,  pushed  away  his  cup,  and  left  the 
room.  Catherine  followed  him,  and  Caro- 
line  walked  to  the  window.  She  had  been 
standing  there  for  a  minute  or  two,  when 
she  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  upon  her 
shoulder.     It  was  Malcolm. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  Carry,"  he  said,  kindly. 

Caroline  had  a  heart  ever  alive  to  kind- 
ness.  When  she  raised  her  young,  inge- 
nuous face  to  his,  her  bright  eyes  were 
glistening. 

"  Oh  1  I  am  not  much  alarmed.  I  was 
only  thinking,  in  case  anything  ahould  go 
wrong,  of  poor  papa  at  his  time  of  life." 

Then  she  added,  laughing,  "  I  must  be 
busier  at  my  drawing  than  ever.  Who 
knows  but  I  may  have  to  gain  my  liveli- 
hood yet  as  an  artist  ?  " 

"You  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  Carry," 
Malcolm  replied,  with  a  smile. 
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[)U  are  laughing  at  me,  Mal- 
1  Caroline,  half  gratified,  half 
ou  always  laugh  at  me.  You 
yoa  thought  uie  quite  a  cliild. 
ou  think  it  quite  ridiculous  of 
se  I  can  ever  be  an  artist  ?  " 
TV,  I  don't  think  it  ridiculous 
:  you  must  labour  and  study 
ig  years  first.  Dear  girl !  you 
■  what  lies  before  you  in  such  a 
t  on,  Caroline ;  but,  unless  cir- 
oblige  you,  take  my  advice, 
Dur  paintings  to  please  your 
amuse  yoiu-self.  You  have  no 
»f  the  anxieties  and  mortifica- 
wait  upon  every  public  career, 
a  child,  Caroline." 
-olm  glanced  at  her  with  a  look 
lie  and  deprecating.  Caroline 
bead  at  him  reprovingly,  and 
it  she  felt  a  little  vexed,  not- 
g,  that    he  should   think    her 


ifUTOch  family  now  saw  a  great 
Bosses  and  Violet  Smythe,  the 
especially.  She  had  twice  or 
I  the  day  alone  at  LochaiToch, 
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and  sometimes  even  remained  all  night. 
Itlalcohn,  his  sister,  and  Caroline,  were  sH. 
equally  enthusiastic  in  her  praise.  Loch- 
arroch  said  she  was  a  *'  pretty,  lively  girl," 
and  that  was  saying  a  great  deal  for  him. 
To  Caroline's  great  delight,  she  and  Violet 
were  now  established  Mends.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Malcolm  had  given  Miss  Smythe 
a  hint  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration  that 
Caroline  entertained  for  her,  and  of  her 
ardent  wish  that  they  might  become  inti- 
mate. Flattered  and  amused,  Violet  at 
once  expressed  the  pleasure  she  should 
have  in  cultivating  Miss  Irvine's  acquaint- 
ance. Malcolm  then  gave  her  a  sort  of 
sketch  of  Caroline's  diaracter,  that  is, 
according  to  his  own  idea  of  it,  concluding 
by  saying,  "  You  will,  perhaps,  find  her 
rather  juvenile  for  a  friend,  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  in  her  fresh,  unsophisti- 
cated character,  and  amused  by  h^  ndiee 
intelligence,  for  it  is  really  wonderful  at 
times  how  apt  are  her  remarks,  and  how 
wise  is  her  simplicity." 

It  was  very  good-natured  in  Malcobn 
certainly   to    endeavour  thus    to   gratify 
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Caroline ;  but  only  half-suspected  by  him* 
self,  he  had  another  motive  in  wishing  to 
encourage  this  intimacy.  Although,  as  the 
reader  must  have  seen,  he  was  far  from 
being  a  selfish  man,  his  zeal  was,  in  this 
instance,  not  a  little  quickened  by  self-inte-» 
rest.  Neither  can  I  venture  to  assert  that 
he  was  quite  unconscious  himself  of  his 
want  of  singleness  of  motive,  for  on  one  oc- 
casion when  he  had  been  telling  Violet  how 
desirous  Caroline  was  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  her,  one  might  have  discerned  a  slight 
repressed  smile,  and  a  momentary  glance 
as  if  of  amusement  at  his  own  expense, 
a  glance  which  seemed  to  say  —  "Ah 
Malcolm !  so  you  too  can  manoeuvre." 
Meanwhile,  the  more  Caroline  saw  of  her 
new  firiend,  the  more  she  was  charmed 
with  her.  Her  grace,  her  beauty,  her 
liveliness,  her  superiority  in  age,  in 
knowledge  of  life  and  society  were  aU 
calculated  to  work  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced 
girl.  Violet  spoke  of  things  as  familiar 
and  every  day — of  London,  that  naighty 
and  wonderful  dty ;  of  Bome  and  Venice ; 
of  marble  palaces,  and  sky-piercing  moun- 
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tains,  things  "which  to  Caroline  were  as 
myths  and  fairy  tales ;  while  Violet  in 
her  turn  was  charmed  with  the  imdis- 
guised  admiration  of  her  young  compa- 
nion, and  amused  by  the  originality  of 
her  remarks ;  although  the  latter  perhaps 
she  could  hardly  appreciate,  as  in  reality 
Violet  was  not  Caroline's  equal  in  point 
of  mind. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  August, 
and  Mr.  Ross,  senior,  Mr.  Ross,  junior, 
and  Mr.  Cornish  had  all  arrived  at 
Ardennan.  They  were  all  sportsmen, 
particularly  the  two  younger  gentlemen, 
and  generally  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  on  the  moors.  Mrs.  Ross,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  see  why  the  girls 
should  not  be  amused  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen,  resolved  to  have  a  series  of 
pic-nics  and  dancing  parties.  Accord* 
ingly,  the  very  evening  after  the  arrival 
of  the  latter,  Malcolm  and  Caroline  were 
invited  to  dinner  at  Ardennan,  t<^ether 
with  all  the  younger  neighbours,  in 
number  amounting  altogether  to  about 
a  dozen.  Caroline  was  received  with  great 
cordiality  by  the  whole  liimily. 
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[le  you've    had  a   pleasant   ride 

dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ross,  "and 
)u  left  your  brother  and  his  wife 

that  your  fi-iends  in  tlie  south 
1  when  you  heard  from  them. 
3  telling  me  he  is  well  acquainted 
r  unele  and  aunt ;  good  worthy 

must  be,  and  have  been  vciy 
aving  him  often  at  theii-  house. 

comes  my  good  man,"  she  con- 
s  a  portly,  middle-aged,  but 
ntlemanly  -  looking  man  with 
hair  entered  tlio  room.  lie 
Caroline  with  plain  unaffected 
nd  then  inquired  if  the  rest  of 
my  were  come,  and  where  were 
r  men.     He  looked  like  a  man 

of  a  large  share  of  practical 
iense,  mingled  with  not  a  little 
lis  own  suceess  in  life.  He  lUd 
Ills  children,  attempt  to  disown 
irigin ;  on  the  contrary,  he  fre- 
Jerred  to  it  with  pride,  though 
ietail,  as  his  simple-minded  wile 

am  a  man  of  the  people,"  he 
le  habit  of  saying,  "  and  I  am 
my  class."     He  had  nevertheless 
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a  great  reverence  for  birth  and  rank,  and 
though  too  sensible  to  be  guilty  of  open 
or  gro88  toadyism,  always  took  care  to 
make  himself  as  f^reeahle  as  he  possibly 
could  to  persons  possessed  of  a  high  social 
standing.  I  question  if  his  daughters 
were  more  delighted  than  he  was  at  enter- 
taining a  baronet's  son,  but  he  kept  bis 
satisfaction  to  himself.  Neither  was  he 
insensible  to  the  pride  of  being  master  of 
so  fine  an  old  place  as  Ardennan,  while 
he  entertained  as  his  guest  its  former 
proprietor.  Seldom  had  Mr.  Ross  been 
happier  than  he  was  that  eTening.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  at  last,  after  all 
his  years  of  toil  and  patience,  he  actually 
stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  Alps 
of  life  which  he  had  striven  so  hard  to 
climb.  But  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise."  To 
marry  his  children  well,  that  is  greatly, 
was  now  his  object.  "What  if  one  of  Ms 
daughters  should  marry  Mr.  Cornish  ? 
They  were  good-looking  girls  and  had 
been  expensively  educated.  It  was  not 
impossible  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  help 
acknowledging  to  himself  that  Violet 
Smythe,  or  even  the  little  girl  to  whom 
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i  just  been  introduced,  posspssed  a 
»s  something  which  was  wanting 
daughters,   and   which    seemed  to 

them  fitter   to   rise  to   a   lii^lier 

What  thifl  was  he  did  not  know ; 
I  not  perceive  that  it  T^as  ease, 
luess,  and  an  entire  absence  of  that 
de  about  etiquette  and  manners, 
invariably  defeats  its  o^^^l  aim. 
in  his  girls  had  mon^,  and  in  Mr. 
opinion,  everything  was  to  he  had 
mqr-  No  galley-slave  liad  ever 
larder  than  he  had  toiled,  i\m\  was 

for  money.  Not  that  ho  waa 
ras,    for     his     expenditure!      was 

but  simply  because  he  lielieved 
oney  was  power — ^power  to  possess 
honour  saA.  luxury  and  wisdom  of 
rid.  It  was  the  sign  of  the  sub- 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  liii-.  Mr. 
id  not  despise  education  or  learn- 
le  firequently  wished  that  lie  had 
ed  more  of  both  himself.  Tliougli 
led,  he  was,  however,  by  no  means 
loraut  man,  for,  even  amid  the 
s  and  calculations  which  ever 
!d   his  busy  and  fertile  brain,   lie 
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had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  general 
information,  and  was  a  shrewd  observer 
of  men  and  things,  at  least  in  their  more 
obvious  phases.  He  had  also  the  good 
sense  to  hold  his  tongue  on  subjects  of 
which  he  was  ignorant.  Now  though 
Mr.  Boss  was  a  very  worldly  man,  as  I 
hare  abundantly  shown,  although  he  had  no 
pretensions  to  piety  or  philanthropy  (not- 
vrithstanding  that  be  went  to  church  every 
Simday,  and  subscribed  two  or  three  hun- 
dred a  year  in  charity),  he  was  not  a  man 
with  absolutely  no  heart.  He  loved  his  vrife 
very  dearly,  so  dearly  as  to  forgive  her  all 
the  mistakes  she  was  constantly  making, 
— ^mistakes  which  annoyed  him  quite  as 
much  as  they  did  his  daughters.  Mrs. 
Hobs,  too,  was  very  much  attached  to  him 
in  return.  She  thought  him  a  very  great 
man,  and  the  very  beet  husband  in  the 
world.  Of  all  her  children  she  was 
equally  fond  and  proud,  while  of  their 
ambition  and  her  husband's  she  was  well- 
nigh  ignorant.  The  construction  qf  her 
own  mind  rendered  her  quite  incapable 
of  comprehending  it.  In  one  sense  she 
showed  more  real  good-breeding  than  any 
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ion.  "With  the  same  homely  cor- 
?  she  showed  to  a  neighbour  gossip, 
ould  have  wel<jomed  a  peeress  of  the 
.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
'  who  was  entirely  unmoved  by  the 
Lce  of  Mr.  Cornish.  She  was  not 
Trait  to  wealth  as  the  means  of 
;  a  large,  handsome  house,  fine  fur- 
,  fine  clothes,  CMxiages,  servants, 
iny,  or  as  aflfording  her  an  opportu- 
br  indulging  a  benevolent  disposi- 
but  with  regard  to  the  consequence, 
jsition  bestowed  by  riches,  no  phi- 
,er  on  earth  was  ever  more  entirely 
rent.  But  Mrs.  Ross's  indifference 
tothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  if 
ophy  implies    reasoning  and  argu- 

It  was  the  result  of  a  certain 
lately  simple  way  of  viewing  things, 
^as  attended  with  that  unconscious- 
vhich  Carlyle  has  pronounced  to  be 
ruest  symptom  of  health  in  evei-y 
tment  of  life.  But  to  return  to  the 
who  were  all  now  assembled.  Mr. 
am  Boss  accosted  Caroline  witli  all 
soal  devoted  politeness. 

had  the   pleasure   of  seeing   your 
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uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins  a  day  or  two 
before  I  left  the  south  country.  In  fact 
they  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  a 
little  musical  party.  A  very  pleasant 
snug  little  evening  we  had.  "We  only 
required  you.  and  your  sweet  little  Scotch 
songs  to  make  it  complete-  As  I  knew, 
however,  that  I  was  so  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Ardennan,  I 
felt  the  privation  the  less.  What  a 
charming  evening  we  had  the  last  time 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
your  uncle's,  and  kept  up  with  such 
spirit ! " 

"Avery  pleasant  evening,"  said  Caro- 
line, hardly  able  to  repress  a  smile,  as 
she  remembered  how  very  slight  was 
the  attention  with  which  Mr.  Boss  had 
honoiu"ed  her  on  that  night,  on -which,  to 
judge  now  from  his  tone  and  manner,  one 
would  have  supposed  her  company  had 
been  his  chief  pleasure. 

"  Yes,  it  is  now  treasxu^  up  among 
my  pleasures  of  memory,  but  —  dinner. 
May  I  have  the  honour  and  happiness, 
Miss  Irvine?"  with  an  insinuating  bow ; 
then  turning  to  hia  mother^  "You  must 
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excuse  me,    mamma,    for    not    awaiting 
vour  commands.'' 

"  What  commands,  my  dear  ?  Oh !  you 
mean  about  setting  folk  thegither  to  go 
down  the  stair.  For  my  part,  I  ne'er  see 
the  use  o'  thae  fiddle-faddles.  Please 
yourself,  my  good  laddie.  I'm  sure  you 
oouldna  please  me  better." 

Mr.  William's  excessive  politeness  knew 
no  abatement  during  dinner.  He  chattered 
incessantly,  being  always  equally  fine  and 
complimentary.  When  she  could,  Caroline 
meanwhile  was  busy  obseirving  the  party. 
Besides  the  Ardennan  fetmily  and  their 
guests,  there  were  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  lairds. 
The  young  men  for  the  most  part  looked 
gentlemanly  and  pleasant.  The  girls  had 
more  the  air  of  being  country-bred,  and 
their  fashions  were  by  no  means  of  the 
newest  date.  Still  thejr  looked  like  ladies, 
{(a-  th^  seemed  secure  in  their  position. 
There  was  visible  in  them  none  of  that 
anxiety  and  constraint  which  one  could 
not  avoid  noticing  in  the  fashionable,  sc- 
oompUshed  Miss  Bosses,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  now  striving  to  be  interesting  in  the 
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eyes  of  Mr.  Cornish,  while  the  younger 
was  chattering  to  a  yoxmg  gentleman  who 
had  just  received  an  appoiutznent  in  the 
East  India  Company's  military  service. 
Both  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
foshion,  their  dresses  having  arrived  only 
the  day  before  from  a  first-rate  Edinhui^b 
milliner.  Their  bracelets,  chains,  and  hair 
ornaments,  were  likewise  of  the  newest 
pattern.  Altogether,  th^  presented  some- 
what of  a  contrast  to  the  homely  highland 
lassie,  with  their  old-fashioned  silks  and 
muslins,  thar  best  gowns  for  the  last  year, 
and  which  even  in  the  b^inning  had  owed 
all  the  fiishion  they  ever  possessed  to  the 
mantua-maker  in  the  nearest  town — about 
thirty  miles  off,  ntMirthwards. 

Mr.  Ross's  manner  at  the  head  of  bis 
table  was  quiet,  self-possessed,  and  gentle- 
manly. Mrs.  Ross's  was  hospitable.  All 
the  arguments  of  her  son  and  daught«rs 
could  not  convince  her  that  it  was  not 
etiquette  to  press,  her  guests  to  eat,  and 
that  she  ought  to  leave  the  task  of  attend- 
ing to  their  wants  to  the  servants.  She 
kept  continually  calling  out, "  Mr.  Cornish ! 
I  hope  you've  had  salmon — Miss  Gordon, 
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ive  nothing  on   your  plate — Miss 

my  dear, — "Willie,  I  hope  you're 
ng  to  Miss  Irvine.  That's  roast 
(M>rge  has,  and  this  is  a  very  fine 

tiiough  I  say  it  myself,  for  it's  one 
>wn,  and  there's  ahonnie  hare,  and 

ay»ter  patties.  Won't  you  be 
,  Miss  Macpherson  ?  Dear  me  !  Mr. 
1,  some  more  champagne  or  some 

John;  hand  the  champagne  to  Mr. 
I."  Then,  when  the  sweet  course 
ts  appearance :  "  This  is  a  plum- 
^,  and  I  would  recommend  ye  all 

some  o't  before  these  other  fal-de- 

dinna  very  well  know  what  they 
It  I  made  this  puddin'  myself.  I 
make  the  plum-pudtlins.  It  minds 
he  time  when  I  used  to  make  the 
-dumplings  for  our  dinner  on  New 
day  lang-syne,  when  I  was  yoimg, 
■ge  and  me  was  married.  Ay,  dear 
i  I  mind  too  there  was  a  plum-pud- 
dinner  for  the  folk  at  home  on  our 
^-day,  for  I  piekit  the  raisins,  and 
the  currants  for  it  the  night  afore." 
ar  me,   mamma ! "   cried   Isabella, 

ner\-ou8    laugh,   "  what   a   funny 
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whim  of  you ;  but,"  turning  to  hCT  next 
neighbour,  "  mamma  has  such  an  extra- 
ordinary taste  for  cooking,  quite  like  a 
German  frau.  "When  I  waa  in  Germany 
a  year  or  two  ago,  there  was  a  Countess 
von  Carlbei^,  mother  of  a  young  lady  with 
whom  I  formed  a  most  intimate  Mendsbip, 
who  had  just  the  same  taste.  But  it  is 
quite  the  G^erman  iasbion.  Mamma  would 
do  excellently  for  Germany." 

"Mamma's  mind  is  so  occupied  with 
trifles,  Mr.  Cornish,"  said  Maria,  "  she  can 
never  elevate  her  thoughts  above  sublimary 
trifles.  She  is  one  of  those  kind-hearted, 
housewifely  people  whom  Frederika  Bremer 
delights  to  paint.  Have  you  read  *  Nina'  ? 
It  is  the  best  of  her  works.  I  like  that 
scene  among  the  eternal  snow." 

Mr.  Cornish  only  answered  by  a  bow. 
He  was  looking  supercilious,  ermuye,  and 
absent.  Caroline,  who  was  seated  opposite 
to  him,  fancied  once  or  twice  that  a  sort 
of  troubled,  wrathful  expression  gathered 
on  his  fine  forehead,  or  flashed  firom  his 
dark  eyes ;  but  it  was  only  momentarr, 
for  his  general  air  was  merely  that  oi 
calm  hauteur. 
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nwhile,  Mr.  TVilliam  Ross  had  been 
ing  to  Caroline, — 
unma  is  quite  a  charactrr,  Miss 
;  as  a  distingiiisbed  friend  of  mine, 
■ary  character  of  high  standinf^, 
:ed  to  me  one  day, '  Tour  mother's 
liiy  is  very  refreshing.* " 
1  hetter  taste  thim  any  of  liis 
Mr.  Ross  took  no  notice  either  of 
'e's  attentions  to  her  guests,  or  of 
niniscences,  but  continued  to  con- 
a  the  same  tone,  and  on  the  same 
to  his  neighbours,  as  before  she 
iken. 

ohn  Gordon  and  Violet  Smythe, 
'ere  seated  together  alongside  of 
e,  seemed  too  much  absorbed  in 
lation  to  be  aware  of  anything 
did  not  immediately  concern  them- 
Malcolm  at  least  was  supremely 
He  had  been  more  than  usually 
1  in  his  attention  to  Miss  Hmythe, 
seemed  to  him  that  she  had  been 
than  usually  gracious,  more  than 
^  hvely  and  sweet ;  for  at  all  times 
s  manner  was  lively  rather  than 
,  sweet  rather  than  warm.     In  this 
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respect  she  was  the  reverse  of  Caroline, 
^hose  liveliness,  though  not  so  constant 
as  that  of  her  friend,  seemed  ever  the 
outpouring  of  a  merry  heart,  as  her  kind- 
ness seemed  that  of  an  affectionate  one. 
But  Violet  had  lived,  nay,  had  been  en- 
tirely brought  up  in  the  world ;  her  man- 
ners were  therefore  more  conventional 
than  those  of  Caroline;  moreover,  at 
twenty-five,  and  educated  as  she  had 
been,  it  would  hardly  have  been  natural 
for  her  to  possess  the  same  child-like 
simplicity  and  ardent  freshness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  country  girl  of  seventeen. 
Such  characteristics  can  hardtf  be  pre- 
served much  beyond  the  season  of  child- 
hood ;  for  though  society  is  by  no  means 
a  scene  of  unmitigated  selfishness  and 
deceit,  still  there-  is  so  much  of  both  to 
be  met  with,  that  one  can  hardly  preserve 
the  fearless  trust  and  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence of  early  youth  either  in  things  or 
persons  {those  which  are  untried  of  course 
I  mean)  for  many  years  after  one's  en- 
trance on  the  busy  stage  of  social  life. 

After  dinner,  ere  the  gentlemen  had 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Maria  Ross 
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heredf  beside  Caroline,  and  began 
"  What  a  charming  handsome  man 
imish  was,  and  how  \'L'ry  aristocratic 
;."  She  sat  with  hor  eyes  cast 
ipon  her  lap,  as  usual,  and  spoke 

same  tragic  tone.  "  He  is  the 
ion  of  the  dream  of  a  hero,"  she 
I  off  by  saying. 

appearance  he  certainly  is,"  replied 
e. 

!  but  I  should  think  he  nas  in 
■espect.  My  brother  "William  says 
mazingly  intellectual ;  with  sucli  a 
■  music,  and  such  a  taste  for  art ; 
at  he  is  the  most  fascinating  of 
lions." 

can,  indeed,  be  very  agreeable, 
8,  I  should  think,  a  highly  culti- 
nind ;  but  do  not  you  think  that 
nes  he  seems  a  little  hauglity  ?  and 

I  fancied  once  or  t^vice,  that  he 
neither  amiable  nor  Iiappy.  He  is 
.  whose  anger  I  should  fear,  and 
allow,  he  is  very  fascinating." 
i  is  gloomy.  I  like  those  grand 
r  Byronic  sort  of  characters.  I 
Bnmo  in  Miss  Bremer's   '  Neigh- 
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bours;'  that  is  the  sort  of  man  I  shotild 
like  to  many.    Should  not  you  ?  " 

Caroline  considered  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  answered,  "  No,  I  think  not. 
Such  persons  are  certainly  very  interesting 
and  imposing,  just  as  a  grand,  gloomy 
abbey  or  cathedral,  with  dark  fiwwning 
recesses,  and  long  mysterious  arcades  is 
imposing  or  interesting  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  should  care  to  live  in  an  abbey 
any  more  than  I  should  like  to  have  a 
Bruno  for  a  husband." 

"  What  sort  of  husband  should  you 
like,  then  ?  " 

Caroline  laughed  right  merrily.  She 
was  half  amused,  half  interested  by  this 
conversation.  "Really,"  she  replied,  "I 
cannot  quite  decide  at  once ;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  not  thought  very  much 
or  very  deeply  about  it. — Not,"  she  added 
ingenuously,  "that  I  mean  to  pretend 
I  have  never  thought  about  it  at  all; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  probably  never  shall  till  I 
fall  in  lore,  that  is,  supposing  I  ever  do 
fiill  in  love." 

"But  Mr.  Cornish  is  just  the  person 
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in  love  with,  if  not  to  make  a 
lusband ;  you  cannot  deny  tliat  ?  " 
,  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  can  easily 
mybody  falling  in  love  with  him, 
:refore  we  had  better  take  care,  as 
not  all  have  him,"  said  Caroline, 
nerry  glance  and  smile. 
Maria  was  incapaljlc  of  mirth, 
ice  deepened  in  sok-mnity  as  she 
ed,  with  a  side  glance  of  mysterious 

"  Don't  you  wonder  that  A'^iolet 
,  living  so  long  in  the  same  house 
[r.  Comish,  did  not  fall  in  love 
im?  or  rather,  don't  you  tliink  it 
e?" 

ibable  !  do  you  think  80  ?  Is  there 
pearance  of  it?"  cried  Caroline, 
■eally  interested,  principally  on 
,  of  her  beautiful  friend,  but 
because  she  had  never  had  any- 
o  do  with  a  love  alfair,  either  at 
second-hand ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
ing  delightfully  new,  romantic,  and 
ly   to   be,   even    in    the    remotest 

connected  with  a  real  affair  of 
nd.  To  love  and  to  be  beloved 
itherto   seemed   to    Caroline    as    a 
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dim  and  beautiful  thing,  far  off  in  some 
shadowy  future,  like  that  time  fairer  than 
all  the  present  or  the  past,  when  she 
should  have  succeeded  in  painting  some 
glorious  iMidscape.  Caroline  knew  not 
yet,  though,  of  course,  she  had  heard  it, 
and  in  a  sense,  perhaps,  believed  it,  that — 

"  'III  diiunce  lendi  enchuitment  to  the  tisw," 

and  that  in  our  individual  life,  as  in  the 
life  of  our  human  nature,  "  The  thing 
which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be;" 
and  that  hopes  and  fears,  and  wishes, 
successes,  disappointments,  and  hopes 
again,  \iiU  make  up  its  sum  to  the  end. 
Nor,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  had  she, 
in  her  ignorance  and  simplicity,  ever 
thought  of  Malcolm  and  Violet  as  lovers. 
Probably  this  may  appear  siirprising  to 
some  boarding  -  school  Miss,  who  may 
chance  to  glance  her  eye  over  these  pages, 
but  in  excuse  for  my  young  heroine's 
deplorable  want  of  penetration,  I  may 
mention,  that  though  she  did  confess  to 
thinking  sometimes  of  love  and  marri^, 
which,  perhaps,  the  boarding-school  young 
lady   would  not  have  confessed,  she  was 
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ited  in  too  many  other  subjects  to 
made  this  one  her  sole  study ;  and 

had  had  no  practice,  she  Tvas  not 
sant  in  the  outward  signs  and 
>inB  of  an  incipient  affaire  du  coetir. 
rer,  Caroline  did  not  consider  men 
in  the  light  of  lovers,  nor  did  she 
that  a  conTcrsation  between  two 
i  of  opposite  sexes  must  necessarily 
irtation.  She  viewed  men  as  com- 
9,  as  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not 
:hat  she  had  reasoned  about  it,  or 
iphically  come  to  this  conclusion  ; 
3  instinctively  felt  thus,  and  acted 
ler  feelings.  It  had  never  struck 
it  Malcolm's  regard  for  \'iolct  was 
it  in  kind  from  her  ohti  ;  not  that 
i  ever  thought  on  the  subject  as  a 

of  speculation  at  all.  She  had 
,  and  unconsciously  to  licrself,  as- 
so. 

Maria  gave  the  interesting  hint 
Mr.  Cornish,  she  glanced  across 
om  to  where  Violet  y>~as  seated  in 
3  easy  chair,  of  the  most  luxurious 
and  the  most  elaborate  workman- 
The   ample    and    flowing  folds   of 

)L.  I.  Q 
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her  snow-white  dress  contrasted  well  with 
the  rich  crimson  drapery  of  the  chMi, 
while  it  accorded  with  the  spotless  purity 
of  the  neck  and  arms  it  partly  displayed, 
partly  concealed.  Her  head  was  slightly 
bent  back,  her  pale  gold  ringlets  Mling 
round  her  face  and  neck  like  a  shower 
of  autumn  sunshine,  while  all  her  features 
were  motionless,  and  her  blue  eyes  fixed 
as  if  in  thought. 

Caroline  had  never  before  seen  her  so 
silent  and  abstracted,  for  Violet  was  gene- 
rally the  gayest  of  the  party  in  her  own 
playful  refined  style.  She  began  to 
wonder  if  there  could  be  any  truth  in 
Maria's  suggestion.  To  her  exclamations 
Maria  had  only  replied  by  something 
between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  which  might 
have  been  construed  to  mean  anything 
the  listener  chose. 

"  Have  you  any  ground  for  thinking 
so?"  asked  Caroline. 

"  None  for  thinking  that  he  loves  her. 
On  the  contrary,  he  does  not  admire  her 
at  all.  His  taste  is  quite  in  favour  of  s 
different  style  of  beauty,  —  magnificent 
eastern  forms,  deep  dark   eyes,  houri-like 
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y."      And,    at     each     epithet,    the 

sr's  voice  became  more  traiirie. 

Hiat  do  you  think,  then  ?     Surely 

umot  mean — " 

only  suspect ;  hut  do  not  breathe  a 

jf  what  I  am  aliout  to  coramuuicate, 

hich  I  would  not,  for  the  world  and 

contains,  have  mentioned  to  any 
1  whom  I  had  not  implicit  confi- 
Maria  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
1  up  to  the  ceilin^^  for  a  moment, 
ast  her  eyes  determinedly  dou-n  again, 
aline  was  all  attention,  expecting 
ar  something  like  a  chapter  in  a 
ce. 

olet  used  to  be  very  intimate  with 
smishes,  and  after  she  left  school 
[  with  them  some  years  at  Harbmy, 
rnificent  country  seat,  whicb  has 
ed  to  the  family  fur  centm-ies. 
le  first  three  or  four  years  of  her 
1  in  those  ancestral  balls,  one  of 
tately  houses  of  England,'  as  Mrs. 
IS  beautifully  calls  them,  Mr. 
b  was  absent,  making  a  tour  of 
i,  not  to  mention  Egypt,  the  land 

Pharaohs,  the  shepherd  kings,  and 
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the  mighty  pyramids,  as  well  aa  Falestmei 
Idumea,  and  Asia  Minor.  After  he  re- 
turned home,  he  wrote  a  book,  delightful, 
poetical, — I  dare  say  you  have  read  it." 

Caroline  had  not  read  it ;  she  had  heard 
of  it,  however.  She  was  anxious  that 
Maria,  whose  style  was  somewhat  di- 
gressive, should  go  on  with  her  narrative. 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  the  latter  oontinued, 
"  he  came  to  seek  repose  amid  the  paternal 
shades  of  Harbury ;  and  would  you  believe 
it?"  whispering  solemnly,  "he  had  not 
been  there  nearly  a  year,  when  Violet 
quitted  that  distinguished  circle,  and  has 
never  rqoined  it  since.  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  that,  my  dear  Miss  Irvine  P " 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  cried  Caroline. 

"  All ! "  and  Maria  shook  her  head 
mysteriously. 

Caroline's  politeness  alone  restrained 
her  &om  laughing  at  what  appeared  to 
her  BO  much  ado  about  nothing,  ^e 
was  mightily  amused,  too,  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  own  high-wrought  ex- 
pectations. To  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
conversation,  she  inquired  how  Miss  Rosa 
liked  Miss  Bremer's  "  Neighbours,"  which 
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had  been  published  in  England  not  long 
before.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  some  literary  small  talk. 

Caroline  fomid  Maria  a  much  more  in- 
telligent companion  than  her  airs  and 
affectation  had  led  her  to  expect.  She 
had  read  an  inunense  quantity  of  novels 
and  some  poetry,  which,  though  hardly 
wholesome  as  the  sole  mental  diet,  is 
much  better  than  having  read  nothing 
at  all ;  and  always  renders  a  person  much 
more  companionable.  Thus,  though  by 
no  means  a  sensible  companion,  she  was 
not  a  stupid  oi^e,  and  discussed  many 
passages  of  romance  and  poetry  both 
\*ith  interest  and  feeling,  though  always 
in  an  exaggerated  manner.  Unlike  Caro- 
line, she  had  a  preference  for  what  was 
^nld  and  high-flown,  both  in  sentiment 
and  incident,  over  what  was  more  simple 
and  natural.  Not,  however,  that  she  ever 
aSmired  what  was  positively  false  or  bad. 
ilaria  had  a  very  exalted  idea  of  her  own 
intellectuality,  as  she  composed  verses, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  all  her  own 
family  as  quite  a  genius.  Being,  as  she 
conceived,  a   genius   and  a  poetess,  she 
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thought  it  necessary  to  be  different  firom 
oth^  people.  Hence  her  tragic  airs, 
which  were  by  no  means  what  many 
supposed,  conscious  and  wilful  affectation : 
in  a  great  measure,  at  least,  th^  ori^- 
nated  in  self-deception.  She  really  be- 
lieved herself  to  be,  in  her  own  words, 
"  one  who  had  a  destiny."  She  rejoiced 
much  in  her  dark  eyes,  luxuriant  hair, 
and  musical  voice,  all  bo  befitting  a 
heroine.  She  had  heard  of  Caroline  as 
a  derar  girl,  and  as  Hiss  Boss  was  a 
great  admirer  of  talents,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  She 
was  also  genteel,  and  Miss  Boss  partook 
of  the  fiunily  taste  for  gentility,  though 
she  preteaided,  and  partly  believed,  she 
did  not.  "  The  ariatocrax^  of  mind,"  she 
said,  "was  the  only  aristocracy  which 
had  any  claim  upon  her  admiratian  or 
reverence."  A  great  mistake,  however, 
on  her  part,  as  very  few  people  in  this 
world  had  a  greater  reverence  for  wealth 
and  station  than  Maria  Bass.  She  had, 
at  one  time,  tried  to  strike  up  a  friend- 
ship with  Violet  Smythe,  but  it  would 
not  do  at  all.    Violet  could  not  see  any- 
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thing  but  affectation  in  Maria,  and  could 
not  tolerate  her  at  all,  for  Violet  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  take  no  pains 
to  conciliate  where  they  do  not  like. 
Violet  was  a  woman  endowed  with  very 
strong  feelings,  and  not  deficient  in  ability ; 
but  she  did  not  possess  much  discrimi- 
nation of  the  nicer  shades  of  character ; 
and  her  benevolence,  though  extended  to 
all  the  physical  woes  of  mankind,  was  by 
no  means  so  wide  in  its  range  towards 
tlieir  foibles  and  follies.  She  was  also  apt 
to  conceive  those  prejudices,  styled  likings 
and  dislikings,  and  to  Maria  she  had  early 
conceived  an  aversion.  Malcolm  and  Caro- 
line, on  the '  contrary,  she  liked,  though 
she  by  no  means  thoroughly  appreciated 
sillier  the  one  or  the  other.  She  made 
^0  great  demonstration,  however,  either 
of  lier  regard  or  her  dislike  ;  for,  except 
^here  her  feelings  were  very  violent, 
ter  nature  was  not  a  demonstrative  one. 
In  truth,  Violet's  manners  were  much 
'setter  regulated  than  her  feelings. 

ilr.  Cornish  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
gentlemen  to  return  to  the  dramng-room. 
Dancing  had  been  commenced  for  some 
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time  when  he  made  his  appearance.  He 
had  now,  however,  thrown  off  his  haughty 
and  apathetic  air ;  and  approaching  Caro- 
line, accosted  her  in  his  most  agreeahle 
manuerj  inviting  her  to  dance.  "You 
would  not  dance  with  me  the  last  time 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Miss 
Irvine ;  I  am  deteimined  to  persuade  you 
to-night.  I  win  even  attempt  a  Scotch 
reel,  if  you  will  not,  in  mewy,  choose 
something  else.  Do  you  waltz?"  No; 
Caroline  did  not  waltz.  "A  quadrille, 
then  ?"  Caroline  would  be  very  happy, 
and  th^  joined  the  set  then  forming. 

During  the  intervals  in  dancing,  Mr. 
Cornish  continued  to  he  attractive  and 
lively.  He  began  by  asking  Caroline  how 
she  liked  the  highlands  ? 

"  I  am  deUghted.  The  scenery  is 
charming ;  I  could  never  become  weary 
of  it;  and  the  people  are  so  hospitable — 
so  very  hospitable." 

The  faintest  of  smiles  just  curled  the 
proud,  fuU,  chiselled  Up  of  Arthur  Corn- 
ish,^ he  answered,  "  Hospitable !  I  dare 
say  they  are ;  but  hospitidity  is  the  virtue 
of  savi^es." 
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athcr  say  that  iiihospitality  is  tbe 
r  civilisation,"  cried  Caroline, 
shall  say  wliicheyer  you  please,  as 
pem  to  me  to  mean  much  the  same 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  rule  ;  and 
e  you  an  example,  grammar-book 
1,  these  people  are  bo  hospitable 
ly  because  they  are  in  a  semi- 
ous  state." 

mi-barbarous !  I  must  say,"  cried 
le,  laughing,  yet  somewhat  indig- 
'you  are  very  audacious  to  speak 
ly  count r\- -people  in  my  presence." 
»ur  country-people  ?  I  beg  your 
,  but  they  are  no  more  your  coun- 
■ple  than  they  are  mine.  They  are 
md  you  are  a  Saxon." 
<n  have  managed  to  get  off  very 
:,  I  must  say ;  but,  you  must  re- 
r  the  Bosses  are  Saxons  as  well 
and  I." 

•aven  knows  what  they  are !  par- 
and — let  me  whisper  it — vulgarians, 
am  sure,  cannot  think  otherwise." 
I  iar  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
OSS  seems  to  me  to  be  a  gentleman, 
e  rest  are  very  kind,"  said  Caroline, 
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who  rather  liked  the  Rosses,  and  fdt  that 
it  was  ahnost  treacherous  to  repay  the 
kindness  of  her  hospitable  entertainers  by 
abusing  and  laughing  at  them. 

"  You  are  cautious,  I  see ;  you  have 
the  national — virtue,  shall  we  call  it? — 
strongly  developed." 

"  No,  it  is  not  caution ;  but  I  think, 
though  the  Rosses  may  be  a  little — a 
little,  you  know  what  I  mean — they  are 
very  good-hearted  and  amiable;  and, 
therefore,  not  vulgar  in  the  fuU  sense  of 
the  term." 

"  You  give  a  very  wide  sense  to  the 
term,"  he  said,  laughing. 

Caroline  laughed  too,  saying,  "  So,  you 
really  think  you  are  in  a  party  composed 
of  savages  and  vulgarians  ?" 

"  It  is  very  cruel  in  you,  Miss  Irvine, 
thus  to  try  to  bring  me  into  the  palace 
of  truth.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ronain 
on  the  outside,  and  say  that  I  think  the 
party  composed  entirely  of  the  most 
polished  and  courtly  of  the  race." 

**But  I  am  sure  you  cannot  think  all 
savi^  or  vulgar.  There  are  Mr.  Gordon 
and  Miss  Smythe." 
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"  Mr.  Gordon  I  oh,  certainly ;  your 
cousin,  I  believe?" 

"No;  we  are  not  related.  His  sister 
is  married  to  my  half-brother  ;'*  and  Caro- 
line thought  that  if  he  knew  Catherine, 
he  would  certainly  include  her  among  the 
barbarians. 

"  He  is  not  related  to  you  ?  There  is 
none  of  that  blood  which  in  Scotland  is 
said  to  be  so  much  thicker  than  water 
between  vou?" 

"No;  but  he  is  my  Mend.  I  think 
bim  one  of  the  best,  most  intelligent,  most 
polite  men  I  ever  met." 

"He  is  highly  honoured;  and,  having 
yonr  praise,  does  not  require  mine." 

There  was,  in  the  inflection  of  Mr.  Corn- 
ish's voice,  a  shade  of  something  sneering 
or  ironical;  but  as  Caroline,  looked  at 
bim,  his  manner  was  so  fiill  of  devotion 
uid  pohteness  that  she  thought  she  must 
bave  been  mistaken. 

"  And  Miss  Smythe,"  she  added ;  "  I  am 
8iire  you  must  admire  her.  No  one  could 
be  more  beautiful,,  more  refined,  more 
perfect  in  manner  and  appearance." 

"  Or  more  cold,  and  unnatural,  and  un- 
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interesting.  I  regard  her  in  the  light  of 
a  beautiful  marble  statue — very  fine  to  be 
looked  at."  ThCTe  was  a  sort  of  bitterness 
in  bis  tone  aa  he  spoke. 

"  I  find  Miss  Smythe  quite  the  rererBC 
of  this  ;  she  is  so  amiable,  so  pleasant." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  amiable  and  pleasant ; 
but  she  is  the  most  unfeeling  woman  I 
ever  knew.  I  ^ow  you  the  surface  is  all 
flowers  and  smiles ;  but  there  is  no  warmth 
beneath.  Do  not  give  her  too  much  of 
your  affectionate  heart,  for  you  will  re- 
ceive  nothing  in  return  but  chilling  sweet- 
ness." 

Chilling  sweetness !  Caroline  felt  at 
the  moment,  with  a  kind  of  disappoint- 
ment and  apprehension,  that  the  epithet 
did  not  seem  alt<^ether  inappropriate,  nor 
the  idea  quite  new  to  her;  though  she 
had  never  before  been  conscious  of  it. 
There  are  often  floating  in  the  mind 
dim,  instinctive,  unacknowledged  notions, 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  only  become 
aware  wh^i  we  hear  them  expressed  by 
another.  She  said  gaily,  however,  "You 
seem  dissatisfied  with  everybody." 

*'  Not  with  everybody.  Miss  Irvine ;  yw. 
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I  am  sore,  cannot  think  so.    I  should  be 
griered,  mortified  if  you  did." 

Caroline  blushed  slightly,  and  laughed 
not  quite  naturally.  She  was  too  young 
and  unpractised  either  to  affect  not  to 
know  what  he  meant,  or  to  make  a  proper 
icply.  She  was  pleased  with  the  compli* 
meiit;,  howeyer,  for  she  was  too  artless 
and  unsuspicious  to  be  ia  the  habit  of 
tliinkmg  people  did  not  mean  what  th^ 
said,  particularly  when  they  said  anything 
so  pleasant  to  be  belieyed  as  Mr.  Cornish 
had  just  done.  She  would  have  been 
greatly  amazed,  and  not  a  little  mortified, 
had  she  known  that  he  had  described  her  to 
his  next  partner,  Maria  Boss,  in  a  slight- 
ing tone  of  voice,  as  "  a  prettyish  little 
simpleton."  But,  in  truth,  he  really  liked 
her,  and  vfas  amused  by  her.  He  liked 
her  so  muQh,  and  believed  her  to  be  so 
really  what  she  appeared,  that  he  had  some 
momentary  compunctious  feelings  about 
making  love  to  her  as  an  amusement 
while  he  was  in  the  highlands.  But  he 
soon  got  over  them.  Arthur  Cornish 
could  never  resist  any  temptation  to  amuse 
himself,  or,  indeed,  gratify  himself  in  any 
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way ;  being,  in  erery  respect,  thoroughly 
selfish.  Moreover,  he  felt  that  it  was 
a  great  condescension  on  his  part  to  honour 
with  any  attention  a  little  country  girl 
like  Caroline,  and  that  the  eclat  it  would 
bestow  upon  her  was  quite  a  sufficient 
atonanent  for  any  pain  it  might  cause  her. 

Malcolm  and  Caroline  discussed  the 
party  as  they  drove  home  together.  They 
had  both  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  Malcolm 
was  delighted  to  have  met  so  many  of  the 
old  families  once  more. 

"  To  be  sure,  they  were  nearly  all  boys 
and  girls  when  I  went  away ;  and  in  truth 
they  are  hardly  more  yet ;  but  they  have 
the  old  names  and  the  old  welcome  still. 
I  feel,  Caroline,  exactly  as  if  I  had  re- 
newed my  connection  with  dear  relations. 
I  felt  what  I  have  never  felt  since  I  left 
the  strath,  that  I  was  in  truly  congenial 
society, — really  among  my  own  people." 

"  Congenial !  are  they  very  clever,  in- 
tellectual people,  then  ?  I  should  not 
have  supposed  it." 

Malcolm  laughed,  but  felt  inwardly 
pleased  at  the  compliment  unconsciously 
implied  by  his  yoimg  companion.     Her 
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smgle-mindedness  charmed  him  more  and 
more. 

"  My  satirical  young  friend,"  he  an- 
swered, in  that  tone  which  always  puzzled 
poor  Caroline  so  much,  because  she  never 
knew  whether  it  was  meant  for  jest  or 
earnest;  and  no  wonder,  as  it  was  pro- 
bably  meant  for  both, — "  there  is  a  con- 
geniality of  heart  as  well  as  of  mind.  I 
am  sore  a  romantic,  poetical  young  lady 
like  you  must  know  that." 

"  I  am  not  your  satirical  young  friend. 
How  am  I  satirical  ?'* 

"  I  shall  convict  you.  Carry.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  covert  satire  in  your  al- 
lusion to  the  intellectual  shortcomings  of 
my  congenial  friends." 

"  Satire !  I  can  assure  you  I  said  ex- 
actly what  I  thought ;  I  had  no  intention 
to  be  satirical.  I  don't  think  I  like  satire 
or  satirical  people ;  they  are  generally  un- 
amiable,  though  they  may  be  amusing.  I 
cannot  bear  ^the  coarse  reality  derision 
lo?es.' " 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  wiU  not  allow  that 
you  are  my  satirical  young  friend,  you  can- 
not deny  that  you  are  a  romantic  and 
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poetical  young  lady ;  therefore  I  have  no 
doubt  you  can  understand  that  there  is  a 
congeniality  produced  by  the  same  asso- 
ciations, the  same  early  life  in  the  same 
narrow  cirde,  and  the  same  love  for  home 
and  fatherland.  The  spirit  of  clanship  is 
not  altogether  a  bad  spirit.  DoubUcss  it 
is  incompatible  with  a  very  advanced  state 
of  civilization;  but  th^re  is  much  kind- 
ness in  it.  Carlyle,  you  know,  or  more 
probably  you  do  not  know,  says :  *  "What- 
soever has  existed  has  had  its  value.' 
After  all,  however,  Caroline,  I  fear  truth 
must  compel  me  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
philosophy  in  my  motives.  I  merely  obey 
the  feelings  (call  them  not  pr^udices), 
implanted  in  me  by  birth  and  education. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are 
numbers  of  communities  as  enlight^ied, 
as  virtuous,  as  amiable,  as  the  community 
of  Strath .  I  have  no  strong,  indi- 
vidual friendship  with  any  member  of  it ; 
and  yet,  as  a  whole,  I  feel  a  regard  for  it, 
— a  sympathy  with  it,  such  as  I  can  never 
fed  towards  any  other, — a  regard  suffici- 
ently irrational  to  charm  the  most  poetical 
mind.    When  I  am  far,  fiur  away,  over 
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the  Great  Indian  Ocean,  walking,  may  be, 
in  my  compound  near  Calcutta,  I  shall 
often  think  of  this  night  at  Ardennan, 
and  of  our  drire  home  and  our  conversa- 
tion, long  after  you  hare  forgotten  it, 
Cany,  I  dare  say.  But  do  you  hear  the 
owl?" 

Caroline  made  no  reply ;  but  she  leaned 
oat  of  the  carriage,  which  was  an  open 
one,  with  a  oorer. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autunm  night.  Count- 
ies myriads  of  stars  shone  brightly  in  the 
nddnight  sky.  The  outline  of  the  moun- 
tains was  traced  in  darkness  against  the 
starlit  dome.  The  wide  valley  lay  in  a 
soft,  mysterious  stillness,  that  was  neither 
darkness  nor  light.  All  objects  seemed 
hushed  in  a  dewy  repose,  while  the  low 
rush  of  distant  waters  sang  the  lullaby  of 
Nature.  While  on  one  side  of  the  road 
lay  the  open  strath,  the  other  was  bounded 
by  a  wood,  which,  underneath  the  starlit 
sky,  looked  pretematurally  dark  and 
gloomy.  Ever  and  anon,  the  stirring  of 
the  still  leaves,  as  by  some  slow  breeze, 
betrayed  the  soft  and  otherwise  nois^ 
less  flight    of   the    owl;    while    a   pale 
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Bhape,  like  a  little  white  cloud,  might  be 
seen  flittinig  among  the  branches,  or  a  pair 
of  great  eyes  would  suddenly  look  out 
firom  the  darkness.  Caroline  somehow  felt 
ready  to  weep.  She  was  vexed  that  Mal- 
colm should  think  she  would  forget  this 
drive  so  easily.  She  had  been  very  happy 
in  his  society,  and  had  nevCT  realised  till 
this  instant  to  her  feelings  that  ere  long 
this  happy  visit  to  the  highlands  would  be 
over,  and  that  long  before  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  her  return,  Malcolm  would 
be  back  in  Calcutta.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  should  not  care  to  return  then  to 
liocharroch.  The  highlands  would  be  vety 
dull  without  Malcohn. 

She  was  recalled  from  the  reverie  into 
which  she  had  fallen  by  Malcolm,  in  a 
merry  tone,  reverting  to  Mrs.  Boss's 
speeches  at  dinner.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
whole  family  so  humorously,  yet  so  kindly, 
that  while  Caroline  smiled,  she  felt  that 
they  were  all  even  more  worthy  of  regard 
than  she  had  hitherto  imagined. 

When  sUence  again  ensued,  she  leaned 
back,  and  watched  each  feathery  branch 
as  they  passed,  lighted  up  by  the  carriage- 
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lamps  into  a  brilliant  greenness;  and  as 
she  watched,  she  instituted  in  her  own 
mind  a  comparison  between  Malcolm  Oor- 
doa  aod  Arthur  Cornish,  the  two  most 
agreeable  men  she  had  ever  met.     She  felt 
that  while  with  the  laughter  of  the  one 
was  ever  mixed  a  degree  of  scorn  and  bit- 
terness, that  of  the  other  was  benevolence 
itself.     She  felt  that  however  amusing  and 
£ascmating  Mr.  Cornish  might  be,  in  the 
society  of  Malcolm  she  wad  really  happier. 
She  had  a  delightful  sense  of  safeness  in 
Malcolm's  company,  which  she  could  never 
fed  in  that  of  Mr.  Cornish.     She  was  not 
certain  even  that  she  did  not  think  Mal- 
colm quite  as  handsome  as  the  latter.    His 
figure,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  so  elegant, 
his  features  not  quite  so  fine,  his  address  not 
so  inshiuating,  his  eyes  not  so  dark,  and  his 
voice  not  so  melodious;   but  his  bearing 
was  more  frank  and  open,  his  glance  more 
meny,  his  smile  .more  kind,  his  tones  more 
cordial  and  more  truthful,  and  his  whole 
appearance  full  of   a  character   at  once 
more  vigorous  and  more  affectionate. 
Caroline's  meditations  were  only  inter- 
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rupted    by  the  stopping  of   the  carriage 
before  the  door  of  Lochairoch. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  guessed  already 
that  the  momentary  concern  felt  by  Mr. 
Cornish  at  Caroline's  probable  loss  of 
peace  of  mind,  was,  as  far  as  that  gentle- 
man's proceedings  were  concerned,  quite  a 
piece  of  unnecessary  philanthropy. 


OF  AHDENNAN. 


CHAPTEE   XI. 

now  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
e  hloom  had  faded  from  the 
i  the  mountams.  The  ferns 
<v  and  hrowTX ;  the  leaves  of  the 
•e  faded  and  scattered,  and  even 

green  of  the  mountain  oak  was 
sing  its  hrilliancy.  The  morn- 
cold  and  gi'ey ;  mists  shrouded 
brooded  over  the  ^'alleys,  and 
11  nature  in  one  pale,  vapoury 
etimes  the  sun  ahout  uoon-day 
e  a  faint  attempt  to  break  out, 

he  quenched  anon  by  the  eon- 
louds.  Occasionally,  however, 
was  victorious.  The  vapours 
>erse  even  in  the  day  time,  and 
'ould  shine  forth  with  all  that 
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clear  and  spiritual  brilliancy  which  it  pos- 
sesses more  in  autumn  than  in  an;  othei 
season.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  mist 
roll  away  in  clouds  and  waves,  clinging  to 
the  mountains  in  all  8ori:s  of  fantastic 
forms  and  shapes ;  or,  more  beautiful  still 
to  see  it  rise  like  a  curtain,  and  display 
the  whole  majestic  scene  of  rock,  and 
river,  and  mountain  glittering  in  the  dewy 
sunshine.  Then  there  was  often  a  gloomy 
grandeur, — a  cold  sublime,  in  the  evenings 
of  those  days.  As  the  chill  twilight  crept 
stealthily  on,  the  hills  would  assume  their 
darkest  hue, — a  deep,  inky  blue,  while 
huge  cloudy  masses  would  settle  on  thdr 
summits,  and  pour  down  in  torrents  into 
the  hollows.  The  dark  loch  reflected  the 
yet  darker  pines,  and  no  soxmd  save  the 
sough  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  dis- 
turbed the  stillness,  or  marred  the  sense 
of  solitude  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  tiie  scene. 

Melancholy  as  were  these  evenings, 
and  bUthe  though  Caroline's  disposition 
naturally  was,  she  yet  loved  them  as  well 
as  brighter  ones;  and  she  would  some- 
times walk  till  it  was  dark,  admiring  tbe 
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mournful  tints,  the  vagae,  mysterious 
shapes,  said  the  sad  and  solemn  majesty 
which  formed  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  On 
one  evening  of  this  description,  when  Vio- 
let Smythe  had  heen  spending  the  day  at 
Locharrodi,  Caroline  induced  her  to  wrap 
henelf  in  her  plaid,  and  to  accompany  her 
in  her  favourite  walk  by  the  shore  of  the 
loch,  and  down  a  path  by  the  river  side. 
But  she  could  not  persuade  Violet  to  ad- 
mire the  evening.  To  her  it  was  only 
"  cold,  and  dark,  and  disagreeable." 

"  I  am  not  a  genius,  you  see.  Carry,  I 
admire  the  scenery  here  on  a  fine  day,  cer- 
tainly; but  I  see  no  beauty  in  it  on  an 
evenmg  like  this." 

"  But  one  may  admire  it  though  one  is 
not  a  genius.  I  am  sure,  if  you  are  not 
a  genius,  neither  am  I."  . 

"  Mr.  Malcolm  says  you  are ;  at  least, 
tiiat  you  wiU  be  one  day,  he  thinks." 

"Does  he?"  cried  Caroline,  and  her 
eye  brightened  for  a  moment ;  **  I  fancied 
that  Malcolm  thought  me  a  child." 

"  So  he  does ;  but  a  child  of  genius." 

Caroline  could  hardly  refrain  from  sigh- 
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"  Tell  me  something  about  Italy,  Vio- 
let," she  said ;  for  she  was  never  weary  of 
hearing  of  foreign  countries,  more  espe- 
cially of  that  comitry,  so  beautiful  and  so 
f^uuous.  It  always  seemed  to  her,  too,  to 
bring  her  much  more  nearly  in  contact 
with  any  place  or  scene,  to  hear  it  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness,  than  merely  to 
read  of  it,  while  her  vivid  imagination 
generally  enabled  her  to  form  pictures  out 
of  a  description,  however  imperfect  it 
might  he. 

"Tell  you  a  story,  little  girl?"  Mid 
Violet  comphed. 

"  Ah  1  Violet,"  cried  Caroline,  at  last, 
"  how  I  wish  I  were  you  I " 

"  Me !  how  I  wish  I  were  you,  Caroline. 
You  have  a  father,  a  home,  many  near 
and  dear  relatives ;  and  what  have  I  but 
money  ?" 

"  Oh  t  I  did  not  quite  mean  to  com- 
plain. I  know,  indeed,  I  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  in  a  dear  papa  and  sister, 
and  I  am  very  happy.  But  you  may 
go  and  wander  as  you  please  in  those 
beautiful  lands,  which  perhaps  I  may 
never  see.     You   are  beautiful,  and  ad- 
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mired^  and  charming, — and, — ^and, — other 
things/* 

"  And  you  fismded  I  was  perfectly 
happy  ?  Ah !  Carry,  *  the  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness/  '* 

And  as  Violet  spoke  she  pressed  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  and  an  expression  of 
pain  passed  over  her  countenance.  Caro- 
line was  so  much  surprised  that  she  scarce 
knew  what  to  say.  And  yet  she  had  never 
loved  Violet  so  well, — ^never  felt  so  deeply 
mterested  in  her  as  at  this  moment.  The 
"chilling  sweetness"  of  which  Mr.  Cor- 
nish had  spoken,  and  of  which  the  re- 
membrance frequently  recurred  to  her 
as  of  an  epithet  disagreeably  descriptive, 
had  now  entirely  vanished.  She  was 
sQent,  however,  and  only  testified  her 
concern  by  a  face  of  puzzled  sympathy. 
But  quickly  the  disturbed,  pained  look, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  cause, 
passed,  and  Violet's  ordinary  serenity  re- 
tomed.  Caroline  took  her  hand,  and  said 
warmly: 

"I  am  sorry,  dearest  Violet,  if  I  said 
anything  to  hurt  you." 

"  You,  my  dear  girl  1  do  not  think  so. 
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Your  society  is  one  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sures I  have  had  for  a  long  time." 

Caroline  felt  much  gratified,  for  Violet 
was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  maViTig  pro* 
fessions.  She  had  never  heard  her  say  so 
much  to  any  one  before.  Iliey  walked  on 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  which  was  at 
last  broken  by  Violet. 

"  Caroline,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  yon  were 
older  than  I  am,  instead  of  so  much 
youi^^es-;  and  then  you  could  give  me 
some  advice." 

"  OldOT,  Violet ! "  cried  Caroline,  a  little 
v^ed.  "  You  and  Malcolm  always  speak 
as  if  you  thought  me  a  child." 

"  You  are  not  a  child  in  understanding, 
Caroline.  Although,  perhaps,  you  may  not 
be  quite  so  accomplished  as  I  am,"  Violet 
said,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  I  know  you 
are  both  cleverer  and  better  educated ;  but 
my  dear  Caroline,  you  are  a  cWld  in 
experience  of  life  aad  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  and  therefore  you  cannot  give  me 
the  counsel  I  want." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Indeed  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  give  you  advice, — except  that  we 
might  take  counsel  together.     But  I  could 
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g;nre  you  sympathy,  Violet;  not  that  I 
mean  to  press  your  confidence/'  she  added, 
quickly, — ^for  Caroline  had  a  touch  of 
pride  in  her  character ;  "  but  I  only  mean 
if  you  should  wish  to  give  it  to  me,  you 
voold  not  find  it  misplaced.  Perhaps  I 
am  young  and  inexperienced ;  but  I  love 
you  dearly  Violet, — and  you  would  find  me 
a  true  Mend/* 

''That  I  am  sure  I  should,''  cried 
Violet,  with  a  warmth  quite  foreign  to  her 
usual  manner,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  young  companion,  she  pressed 
h»  dose  to  her  heart ;  "  it  is  not  want  of 
confidence  in  you,  my  dearest.  It  is — ^it  is 
—but  another  time,  perhaps.  Caroline, 
do  you  think  anybody  guesses  that  I  am 
not  happy?" 

"  No  one,  I  think ;  but,  dearest  Violet, 
it  grieves  me  to  hear  you  say  you  are  not. 
Are  you  sure  you  are  not  in  low  spirits 
to-night  ?" 

"  Low  spirits ! "  she  said,  with  a  sort  of 

laugh,  painful  to  listen  to,   and  hastily 

dashing  from  her  eye  one  large  drop  which 

had  risen  there. 

Caroline  said  no  more.    She  was  at  once 
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distressed  and  interested.  Sorrow  she  had 
seen  in  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  hut  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  witnessed,  in  the 
person  of  one  endowed  with  every  worldly 
gift,  the  presence  of  that  worst  of  sorrows, 
— distress  of  mind.  It  seemed  to  hring  it 
nearer  to  her.  And  yet  hers  were  strange 
mixed  feelings, — for  although  concern  for 
Violet  predominated  over  every  other, 
there  was  also  something  mournfully 
romantic,  and  mysteriously  fiascinating  in 
this  half-confidence,  given  too  under  cir- 
cumstances so  congenial.  The  gathering 
shades,  the  dark,  cloud-capped  mountains, 
the  cold  grey  river,  the  night-wind  among 
the  pines,  and  poor  Violet's  painful  secret, 
seemed  all  to  the  imagination  of  this  fanci- 
fill  young  g^l,  like  the  opening  chapter  in 
a  romance  of  real  life.  She  recollected  what 
Miaria  E>oss  had  said,  or  rather  hinted, 
ahout  an  attachment,  on  Violet's  part,  to 
Mr.  Cornish, — and  hegan  to  wonder  if 
there  could  be  any  truth  in  the  surmise. 
But  when  she  recalled  the  perfect  indif- 
ference of  Violet's  manner  towards  l)ini> 
and  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
her,  she  rejected  the  idea,  and  began  once 
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more  to  puzzle  oyer  the  mystery.  As  they 
pursaed  their  walk  in  silence,  Caroline  felt 
so  much  depressed  that  she  could  hare 
wept ;  and  yet  her  melancholy  was,  in  a 
measure,  of  that  not  displeasing  kind 
wUch  we  experience  during  the  perusal  of 
some  tale, — at  once  sad  and  beautiful. 
Caroline  knew  too  little  of  real  misery  to 
be  able  on  so  slight  a  hint  as  she  had 
leoeiYed,  to  bring  it  home  to  those 
deepCT  feelings  which  admit  of  no  "joy 
in  grief."  She  was  yet  musings  as  I  have 
described,  when  her  companion  startled 
her  by  asking,  suddenly,  and  almost  in 
her  usual  tone  of  gay  nonchaUmce^ — 

"Come  now,  Carry,  and  enliven  me  a 
little  by  describing  the  sort  of  man  you 
would  like  for  a  husband.'* 

"  How  strange  you  are,  Violet  I  That 
is  exactly  what  Maria  Boss  asked  me 
one  night,  and  I  told  her  I  did  not 
know." 

"  Ah  I   but  you  shall  not  tell  me  that 
you  do  not  know." 
"But  reaUy,  Violet!" 
"  In  the  first  place, — come,  Carry  1  '* 
"Well,  m   the    first    place,    then,    he 
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must  be  thoroughly  weU-principled, — that 
is,  all  his  actions  must  be  governed  by 
a  desire  to  please  God  rather  than  to 
indulge  himself.  He  must  have  a  kind 
heairt  and  a  manly  spirit,  an  int^gent 
mind  and  a  pleasant  temper.  He  must 
be  a  person  to  whom  I  should  look  up 
with  reverence,  and  yet  without  a  shadow 
of  dread ; — one  whose  power  I  should 
feel,  and  yet  in  whose  goodness  I  should 
have  perfect  trust, — one  who  would  have 
perfect  trust  in  me,  and  who  would 
think  my  faults  were  only  my  faults, 
and  not  ofiraices  against  him  in  particu- 
lar,— and  yet  one  who  could  help  me  to 
cure  them,  and  become  better  and  wiser 
every  day  of  my  life." 

Violet  was  grave  as  she  asked,  when 
Caroline  concluded  this  speech,  in  a  tone 
which  had  become  almost  enthusiastic, — 
"  Were  you  ever  in  love,  Caroline  ?" 

"  I !"  cried  the  yoxmg  girl,  blushing, — 
"no  Violet — never." 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were  describ- 
ing some  person  ;  but  I  see  I  was  wrong. 
And  indeed  I  never  saw  any  one  less  like  a 
love-sick  damsel." 
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Caroline  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  .few 
minutes.  Perhaps  a  new  consciousness 
began  to  dawn  upon  her  inexperienced, 
girlish  heart.  At  last  she  inquired  sen- 
oofily,  yet  quietly, — 

"And  now,  Violet,  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  should  describe  to  me  the  sort  of  per- 
sgn  you  would  like  to  marry.** 

"  But  I — I  cannot  Caroline ;  because — 
because  I  do  not  know.  The  person — ^the 
sort  of  person  you  described  would  make 
an  excellent  husband ;  but —  " 

"  But  what,  dear  Violet  ?" 

"  K  one  could  not  love  him,  even  recog- 
nizing his  goodness — " 

"One  must  love  a  person  like  that,  I 
think." 

"One  ought.  One  would  be  happy  if 
one  could.  Oh,  Caroline !  But  there  is 
the  tea-bell,  and  we  so  far  from  home. 
let  us  have  a  truce  to  sentimentalising, — 
and  a  race  to  raise  our  spirits.*' 

And  the  light  graceful  Violet  bounded 
away  like  a  fawn.  Caroline  ran  too ;  but 
her  thoughts  seemed  to  retard  her.  She 
seemed  to  hear  Violet  repeat, — "  I  thought 
you  were  describing  some  person."    Had 
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she  indeed  been  doing  so  unconsciously  ? 
and  had  Violet  guessed  any  one  in  particu- 
lar? Or  had  the  words  of  the  latter 
pointed  at  any  real  person,  when  she  said, 
that  one  ought  to  love  such  a  person, 
and  that  one  would  he  happy  if  one 
could  ?  What  did  everything  mean  ? 
What  did  her  own  feelings  mean  ?  Ah, 
Caroline  I  was  a  soft  shadow  indeed  hegin- 
ning  to  steal  over  the  sunny  morning  of 
thy  life  ? 

As  they  hastened  towards  the  house, 
they  were  met  by  Malcolm  Grordon  and 
Mr.  William  Boss,  the  latter  having  ridden 
over  to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
panying Violet  home.  Mr.  Rosa  imme- 
diately  plaeed  himself  beside  Caroline,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  scenery  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  for  he  had  discovered  that  Caroline 
was  fond  of  scenery,  and  he  belonged  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  are  desirous  of 
being  universally  agreeable,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  seem  always  possessed 
by  the  wish  to  impress  others  with  a 
notion  of  their  imiversal  superiority.  Thus 
Mr.  William  Ross,  while  he  eomplimeate<l 
Caroline  upon  her  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
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natoie, — assured  her  that  if  she  had  seen 
Switzerland  she  wotdd  think  nothing  of 
Scotland. 

"You  would  never  look  at  that  wood 
there,  Miss  Irvine,  if  you  had  seen  the 
Black  Forest.    How  you  would  enjoy  con- 
tinental scenery,  with  your  taste  for  the 
picturesque.    Ah !  when  I  think  of  those 
past  days  in  that  land  of  music  and  ro- 
mance, it  makes  me,  except  under  such 
liappy  drcumstances  as  the  present,"  with 
a  bow  to  Caroline,  "  feel  somewhat  ennuye 
in  this  common  work-a-day  world."    And 
he  looked  as  if  it  were  a  very  fine  thing, 
and  the  sign  of  a  superior  mind  to  be 
enmige^  and  as  if  his  simple  companion 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
distinction  which  having  been  in  a  ^^  land 
of  music  and  romance "    had    conferred 
npon  him.    He  would  doubtless  have  been 
not  a  little  mortified  had  he  known  that 
the  fidr  lady  by  his  side  was  not  thinking 
of  him  at  all,  had  hardly  even  heard  what 
he  had  said.    As  if  by  a  sort  of  fascination, 
Caroline  found  her  eyes  attracted  to  Mal- 
cohn  and  Violet.     She  noticed  now  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  air  and  manner  of 
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the  former.  She  noticed  a  sparkle  in  his 
hlue  eye  as  Violet  addressed  hirn  in  a 
lively,  friendly  tone,  and  then  as  her  foot 
caught  in  a  fallen  twig,  be  offered  her  his 
arm,  although  th^  were  only  two  or 
three  minutes'  wait  from  the  house. 
There  was  something,  it  struck  her,  too, 
peculiar  in  his  manner  of  off&nng  it,— 
a  sort  of  consciousness,  and  he  certainly 
coloured,  and  there  seemed  a  meaniog 
in  the  words  mpre  than  met  the  ear, 
as  he  said,  "Best  on  me,  dear  Miss 
Smythe."  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  but 
Caroline  heard  him  quite  distinctly,  and 
she  began  now  to  understand  what  it 
meant.  But  she  could  not  understand 
Violet,  and  she  could  not  understand  her- 
self. All  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
Caroline  was  imusually  silent  and  ab- 
stracted. She  found  Mr.  Eoss's  conver- 
sation quite  a  nuisance,  and  tried  to 
escape  it  as  much  as  she  could  by  playing 
a  great  deal  on  the  piano.  All  the  even- 
ing, too,  she  remarked  that  Malcolm  and 
Violet  seemed  unusually  friendly.  They 
sat  apart  together  on  a  sofa.,  and  talked 
in    a     low    tone.      Locharroch    was    at 
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his  everlasting  Times,  while  Catherine, 
busOy  engaged  with  her  work,  took  no 
notice  of  anything  that  was  going  on. 
She  did  not  like  Mr.  Ross,  and  therefore 
she  left  him  to  Caroline,  and  yet  she  waa 
constantly  pressing  him  to  ride  over  with 
Miss  Smythe.  Caroline's  eyes  seemed  to 
We  been  suddenly  enlightened.  This 
night  appeared  to  form  a  new  era  in  her 
life. 

Caroline  accompanied  Violet  out  of  the 
room  to  prepare  for  her  moonlight  ride  to 
Ardennan.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was 
folly  equipped,  and  while  they  were  yet 
alone,  she  embraced  her  young  Mend,  and 
kissed  her  with  imusual  warmth. 

"  Caroline,  dear,"  she  said,  "  forget  all 
the  nonsense  I  talked  to-night.  I  should 
be  a  wicked  creature  if  I  were  really  mise- 
laUe.  And,  Caroline,  I  think  that  with 
such  a  husband  as  you  described,  one  not 
only  aught,  but  one  must  be  very  happy." 

When  th^  went  down-stairs,  Malcolm 
was  waiting  in  the  hall.  He  took  Violet's 
hand  and  assisted  her  to  mount.  As  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  Caroline  ran  up  to  her 


own  room  and  sat  down  in  the  moonlight 
She  h^an  to  muse  over  all  the  strange 
evBnts  of  the  erening,  and  as  she  mused,  a 
few  tears  slowly  chased  one  another  down 
her  cheeks.  And  then  she  thought — 
"  What  a  weak,  fooUsh  child  I  am  I  But 
I  will  not  ^Te  way  to  this.  Beautiful, 
charmii^,  dear  Violet,  and  kind,  excelloit 
Malcolm,  I  hope  you  wiU  be  rery,  very 
happy.  And  I  shall  be  your  Mend  all  my 
life,  and  you  will  ask  me  to  visit  you,  and 
some  time  or  oUier  I  shall  padnt  you  a 
picture,  and  you  will  say  when  you  look  at 
it, — "That  is  our  httle  Carry's  doing.' 
And  I  have  dear,  dear  papa,  and  darling 
Agnes,  and  poor  Violet  has  nobody."  And 
Caroline  dried  the  few  tears  which  rest«d 
on  her  cheeks,  and  ran  down-stairs.  She 
was  somewhat  surprised  as  she  crossed  the 
hall  to  perceive  Malcolm  yet  standing  at 
the  door  in  precisely  the  same  position  in 
which  she  had  left  him.  He  started  at 
the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  and  turned 
round.  "  Ah,  dear  Carry  I  it  is  you. 
Come  out  with  me,  and  take  a  turn  in  the 
moonlight.    You  cannot  think  how  the 
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cbods  hare  all  cleared  away,  and  how 
br%ht  the  moon  is  shining.  I  know  you 
aie  a  romantic  young  lady." 

Ab  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
hear  ahoulder,  and  looked  down  at  her  with 
Ms  usual  kind  glance,  and  £aint,  hu* 
flunrous  smiler  But  it  did  not  seem 
to-night  quite  so  natural  or  spontaneous 
as  nsuaL  There  was  a  slight  consciousness 
in  Malcolm's  manner, — a  slight  appear- 
ance oi  wishing  to  divert  attention  from 
bimself,  as  if  he  felt  that  perhaps  he  might 
as  justly  have  heen  accused  of  heing  the 
romantic  one.  But  Caroline  was  in  no 
mood  at  this  moment  to  retort  the  accu*^ 
flation.  At  his  touch,  at  his  glance,  she 
eiperienced  a  new  and  strange  sensation. 
Again  she  felt  the  tears  ready  to  rush  to 
her  eyes,  while  there  was  a  strange  yearn- 
ing at  her  heart.  She  wished  she  could 
have  retreated  agajn  to  her  own  room,  but 
as  he  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and 
led  her  out  into  the  moonlight,  she  seemed 
imder  tiie  influence  of  some  spell  whidi 
pteduded  resistance.  Malcolm  and  Caro- 
line ware  not  so  merry  together  as  usual 
to-night.     Perhaps  they  were  influenced 


by  the  solemn  beau(y  of  the  night ;  or 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  other  cause 
for  their  silence.  But  vhaterer  was  the 
reason,  certain  it  is  they  vere  more  than 
usually  thoughtful  as  they  walked  arm-in- 
arm by  the  shore  of  the  moonlit  loch, 
admiring  the  great  dark  mountaios,  and 
listening  while  the  pioe  woods — 

"  Mtde  ■  solemn  mniie  of  the  wind." 

Mr.  Cornish  was  now  no  longer  a  guest 
at  Ardennan.  After  haTing  remained 
there  for  two  or  three  weeks,  he  had  gone 
to  pay  a  yisit  at  Madaren  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Eobert  Maclaren,  an  old-fashioned 
highland  residence  situated  in  a  wild  ex- 
t^iaire  park  in  the  same  county,  but  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  dozen  miles  both 
from  Locharroch  and  Ardemian.  He  bad 
been  here  about  a  fortnight  when  some- 
what to  the  surprise  of  his  acquaintance 
he  announced  that  he  had  taken  Corriebeg, 
a  small,  but  pretty  shooting-box,  off  the 
hands  of  an  English  gentleman  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  establish  himself  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  in  the  h^hlands.    He 
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quite  gained  Catherine's  heart  by  assuring 

her  that  he  thought  Strath the  most 

cliarmiTig  district  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  was  quite  delighted  with  highland 
hospitality  and  highland  manners.  "  They 
were  so  fresh  and  orighiai,  so  warm 
and  sincere*  He  was  sick  of  the  var- 
msh  of  modem  refinement  and  etiquette, 
Giye  him  something  spontaneous  and 
natural." 

Caroline  was  present  when,  in  his  most 
&8cinating  manner,  he  made  this  speech 
to  her  sister-in-law ;  but  though  he  spoke 
with  as  much  apparent  earnestness  as 
grace,  she  remembered  too  weU.  his  sati- 
rical remarks  on  the  first  night  she  had 
met  him  at  Ardennan  to  believe  him 
sincere.  Indeed  now  that  she  had  many 
<qiportunities  of  meeting  him,  she  was 
frequently  struck  by  the  small  regard  he 
paid  to  truth,  either  in  speech  or  conduct. 
Thus,  while  he  was  constantly  amusing 
Caroline  with  anecdotes  of  Maria  Ek)8s'8 
affectation,  and  laughing  at  her  expense, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  paying  her  the 
most  assiduous  attention.  Caroline  felt 
that  it  was  not  right.    How  unlike  he 
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2M  THE  HEm 

waa  to  Malcolm  Gtordon  I  He  was  con- 
sistent only  in  the  indifference,  approach- 
ing dislike,  which  he  seemed  to  feel  for 
Violet  Smythe.  To  Malcolm  Gordon,  too, 
he  appeared  to  have  an  antipathy.  In- 
deed, in  this  ease,  whatever  it  might  be  in 
the  other  (for  the  neutrality  of  Violet's 
maimer  afforded  no  reran  for  a  sur- 
mise) the  dislike  appeared  to  be  mutual. 
The  two  yotmg  men.  although  necessarily 
thrown  a  good  deal  into  one  uiother's 
company,  displayed  no  cordiality,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  mutual  aroidance  and  dis* 
trust,  more  especially  Mr.  Cornish.  Ss 
was  haughty  and  supercilious  to  Malccdm, 
who  in  his  turn  was  cold  and  indifferent, 
and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  affected  by  the  slitting 
assumption  of  the  other.  Malcolm  Gor- 
don possessed  a  manly,  unpretending  dig- 
nity of  character,  which  in  the  calmeat 
and  quietest  manner  could  assert  itself, 
and  never  failed  to  put  down  anything 
bordering  on  impertinence.  He  never 
spoke  in  angry  or  abusive  terms  of  any 
one.  He  had  never  sud.  to  any  one  that 
he  disliked  Mr.  Cornish ;  yet  Caroline  Mi 
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with  atisolute  oonYiction  that  lie  did  dis- 
like fainu 

Caroline  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
ay  to  Mr.  Cornish,  **  I  thought  you  did 
not  like  the  life  and  the  manners  of  the 
pec^le  hexe.  I  was  quite  surprised  by 
what  I  heard  you  say  to  Mrs.  Gordon  a 
IttUe  while  ago/' 

He  laughed.  **  You  are  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, Miss  Iryiue,  and  call  me  to 
Mxrant  for  my  misdexneanours  in  the 
moat  unmercifdl  mannw.  Do  you  not 
loiow,  most  unsophisticated  nymph,  that 
we  of  the  world  sacrifice  a  little  to 
agreeableness  and  amusingness?  We 
do  not  necessarily  dislike  people  because 
we  lau^  at  them  by  way  of  showing  our 
wit,  and  we  exaggerate,  perhaps,  a  very 
Kttle,  the  good  opinion  we  really  have 
whea  we  think  it  wiU  be  agreeable  in 
the  society  in  which  we  find  ourselves; 
so  that  what  you  seem  to  insinuate  is 
insinoerity,  is,  you  see,  in  reality  true  phi- 
laathropy.  You  look  unconvinced.  Ah 
Caroline  r'  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
tlioagh  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  on  the  terrace  in 


front  of  Ardennaii,  "  I  only  spoke  the 
truth  when  I  said  I  had  found  charming 
society  here  —  freshness  and  originality, 
warmth  and  sincerity."  As  he  spoke  he 
looked  at  her  meaningly  with  his  mag- 
nificent dark  eyes.  Caroline  blushed  crim- 
son ;  but  her  hcE^  did  not  heat  as  it  bad 
done  that  moonlight  night  in  the  ball  at 
Locharroch,  beneath  the  glance  of  Mal- 
colm Gtordon. 

She  said,  "  Do  you  expect  much  sport 
duiing  the  winter  months  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  to  see  if  she  was 
coquetting.  But  no.  Her  manner  waa 
quiet  and  simple.  "  Confound  the  girll" 
he  thought,  "  half  the  women  in  London 
would  have  been  out  of  their  wits  with 
delight,  and  iim  little  wild,  unformed 
chit  stands  as  composed  and  unmoved  as  if 
she  were  a  princess.  One  can  get  no  fun 
out  of  these  stupid  Scotch  people."  But 
he  said,  aloud  in  a  tone  of  haughty  indif- 
ference, "Ohl  I  shall  slaughter  the  wild 
ducka  and  widgeons,  and  there  will  soon  be 
plenty  of  woodcocks.  Then,  when  Loch 
Achquaigh  is  frozen,  one  may  stalk  the 
sea-fowl,  or  skate.    Anything  to  kill  tiie 
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time.  I  am  sick  of  Harbtuy,  and  weary 
of  London,  and  fatigued  to  death  with  my 
late  agricultural  experiment  among  the 
/oditi^-drmking  professors  of  that  primeval 
science.  Anything  for  a  change.  You 
return  very  soon,  I  believe  ?  "  in  a  careless, 
supercilious  tone.  Caroline  was  a  little 
mortified,  a  little  shocked,  and  a  little 
unused  by  this  speech.  But  the  wound 
to  her  vanity  was  not  more  than  skin* 
deep,  while  it  gave  her  a  clearer  insight 
iuto  the  diaracter  of  Mr.  Cornish  than 
Bhe  had  yet  obtained. 

She  answered,  imitating  his  carelessness 
of  tone,  ''  I  have  just  obtained  Papa's 
consent  to  remain  till  Christmas,  in  ac- 
<^ordance  with  my  brother's  and  sister's 
kind  wish  and  my  own.  I  am  desirous  to 
see  these  beautiM  lakes  and  mountains 
^hen  they  are  covered  with  snow,  and  I 
am  unwilling  to  quit  my  many  kind 
Mends — among  them  Miss  Smythe." 

''  Ah !  you  have  a  romantic  attachment 

--an  eternal  firiendship,  I  believe,  is  the 

pbase  among  young  ladies — ^in  that  quar- 
ter" 

'^We  have  a  sincere  mutual  regard,'* 


replied  tiie  young  lad;^  with  Bpirit  an 
digniiy. 

"  Oh  1  that  is  the  phrase  now.  I  dai 
BftT  Miss  Smythe  is  too  nalm  and  sensibj 
for  etamal  friendships.  She  is  like 
woman  made  of  snow.  I  should  advii 
70U  not  to  make  too  close  advanoes,  lei 
she  should  fireeze  your  attachment  1 
death." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  cried  Caroline  wit 
her  natural  warmth  and  impetuosity,  fi 
she  was  yet  too  little  experienced  and  art 
ficial  to  maintain  an  indifferent  exterii 
when  she  heard  her  friends  uiyust! 
aspersed,  "you  were  quite  mistaken  i 
saying  Miss  Smythe  was  cold  and  nnfee 
ing.  I  know  now  that  her  feelings  ai 
both  de^  and  strong,  and  that  you  mi 
take  self-command  for  coldness." 

*'  How  1  Why  do  you  think  so  P"  orii 
Mr.   Cornish    quickly,    with    a    look 
strange  int^^t,  and  seemingly  for   tl 
moment,  quite  thrown  off  his  guard. 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon  how,"  she  answere 
much  surprised,  "  but  I  have  had  proctf 
what  I  say." 

"  Oh!  it  does  not  signify,"  he  answere 
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assuming  his  fonuer  apathetic  tone  ..and 
manner,  "  I  was  only  surprised  by  your 
assertion/' 

But  Caroline  was  not  conyinced  of 
his  indifference.  She  was  surprised,  and 
puzzled. 

When  Caroline  and  Mr,  Cornish  parted 
that  day,  he  did  not  appear  to  wish  to 
shake  hands,  but  merely  bowed  with  dis- 
tant, haughty  politeness,  and  from  thence- 
forward he  seemed  to  include  her  in  the 
dislike  he  bore  to  Malcolm  and  Violet. 

He  now  commenced  a  furious  flirtation 
with  Maria  Ross.  They  read  poetry, 
studied  Grerman,  and  wandered  about  in 
romantic  mood  continually.  The  Boss 
fiunily,  in  general,  were  evidently  de- 
lighted, while  Maria  herself  was  in 
ecstasies.  Caroline  was  sorry,  for  she 
had  a  sincere  good-will  towards  Maria, 
and  she  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Cornish 
cared  one  straw  for  her,  while  she  ima- 
gined she  knew  his  character  too  well  to 
belicYe  that  he  would  ever  marry  a  girl 
who  possessed  neither  birth,  rank,  nor 
even  distinguished  manners. 

Thus,    the    reader    will   perceive    that 
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Caroline  Irvine  was  acquiring  wisdom- 
wiBdom  at  least  of  the  serpentine  ordei 
She  had  made  great  advances,  in  this  he 
first  flight  &om  the  paternal  nest.  Trul; 
she  was  beginning  to  be  quite  learned  i 
the  ways  of  this  wicked  world. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

time  passed  on,  that  which 
ad  dimly  guessed  for  the  first 
lie  moonlight  night  in  the  hall 
roch,  became  more  and  more 
ler.  Malcolm  and  Violet  were 
could  not  doubt.  A  day  hardly 
which  the  latter  did  not  ride 
lennan,  and  Violet  spent  at  least 
id  frequently  two  or  three,  every 
ocharroch.  She  appeared  to  be 
Caroline  than  ever,  read  with 
1  duets  with  her,  and  gave  her 
ty  and  some  costly  presents ;  but 
she  bestow  her  confidence  upon 
er  had  she  given  her  one  glimpse 
sart,  or  her  heart's  history.  The 
i)OTe-mentioned  was  the  first  and 
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only  time  she  had  ever  alluded  to  her  own 
feelings.  Once,  indeed,  upon  another  occa- 
sion, in  speaking  of  the  affectations  of 
Maria  Eoss,  she  had  remarked, — 

"  When  persons  have  rfeally  suffered, 
they  don't  speak  of  their  sufferings,  or 
parade  them  to  the  world."  But  nothing 
in  her  tone  would  have  led  any  one  to 
suppose  that  she  alluded  to  herself.  It 
was  rather  by  indirect  indications  than  by 
any  positive  allusion,  that  Caroline  gathered 
any  notion  of  her  feelings  and  intentions. 
Thus  she  frequently  seemed  to  assume 
that  her  home  was  to  be  in  the  Highlands, 
and  would  often  talk  as  if,  at  some  future 
time,  Caroline  would  be  visiting  her  there. 
Not  that  she  ever  invited  her,  she  merely 
left  it  to  be  inferred  from  her  way  of  speak- 
ing. She  frequently,  too,  when  they  were 
alone  together,  spoke  of  Malcolm  Gordon, 
and  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  yet 
without  once  saying  "  Caroline,  he  loves 
me,"  or  "  I  love  him."  And  Caroline,  fr^m 
some  cause  or  other,  though  she  frequently 
intended  it,  could  never  bring  herself  to 
Iweak  the  ice  and  say,  "  Violet,  I  know 
all."     Yet  Violet  seemed  to  like  to  hear 
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him  praised,  and  she  encouraged  Caroline 
to  tell  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  worth, 
^irit,  and  intelligence;  and,  one  way  or 
another,  Caroline  had   collected  of  these 
an  abundant  store.    Miss  Smythe  seemed, 
too,  to  have  become  much  more  alive  to 
the  charms  of  mountain  scenery,  thought 
Lochan  Achquaigh  the  prettiest  sheet  of 
water  she  had  ever  seen,  and  appeared 
totake  an  interest  in  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical welfare  of  the  mountaineers,  such  as 
she  had  never   shown  before.     Not  that 
Violet  had  ever  been  deficient  in  a  feeling 
of  compassion  for  the  poor,  or  in  readiness 
to  hestow  aU  the  relief  money  could  afford. 
There  was  hardly  any  benevolent  or  cha- 
ritable society  to  which  she  did  not  sub- 
scribe large  sums;  and  you  had  only  to 
tell  her  a  tale  of  distress,  and  her  purse 
and  all  its  contents  were  instantly  at  your 
disposal.     But   now    she  talked    of   the 
difiGiculty  of  knowing  how  to  do  good,  the 
possibility  of  doing  harm  with  the  best 
intentions,  the  efficacy  of  sympathy  being 
greater  than  that  of  money,  the  great  good 
to  oneself  in  personally  visiting  the  poor, 
the  infusing  of  good  principles  being  the 

VOL.  I.  T 
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only  method  of  doing  permaaeiit  goo 
"  All  reform  must  begin  at  the  hearl 
Caroline  had  heard  these  opinions,  or 
least  something  like  them  before,  and  s 
guessed  whence  Violet  derived  her  insp: 
ation.    Once  too,  Violet  said  to  her, — 

"  Ah  Caroline  1  to  be  beside  peoj 
who  are  very  good,  makes  us  fed  at  or 
OUT  own  worthlessness,  and  yet  as  if  o 
were  in  the  sure  way  of  becoming  betl 
and  happier."  And  Caroline  knew  wl 
she  meant,  and  murmured  in  her  hea 
"  Happy,  happy  Violet ! " 

Occasionally,  after  such  interviews,  pc 
Caroline  would  feel  quite  low-spirited,  a 
would  withdraw  to  her  own  room  to  st 
a  few  tears.  Then  the  poor  child  woi 
reproach  herself  for  being  aeLfish  a 
jealous,  and  would  work  herself  up 
quite  a  heroic  pitch  of  friendship  a 
generosity.  She  would  never  marry,  I 
be  Malcolm's  and  Violet's  dear  friend 
her  life;  and  what  a  comfort  it  was 
think  that  they  both  liked  her  1 — ^for 
that  she  felt  quite  certain. 

Meanwhile  it  seemed  to  be  tacitly 
understood  thing,  both  at  Locharrodi  a 
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Ardennan,  that  Mr.  Malcolm  Gordon  and 
Miss  Smythe  were  to  walk  together,  sit 
tether,  or  dance  together, — and  they  both- 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement, 
without  any  difficulty,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  natural  and  proper  one.  Violet, 
though  perhaps  a  shade  more  sweet  and 
more  gentle  in  Malcolm's  company  than 
in  that  of  any  other  person,  ever  main- 
tained her  ordinary  ease  and  composure, 
while  the  hints  and  jests  of  Mr.  William 
Boss  and  the  Miss  Bosses,  or  even  the 
pretty  plain  speaking  of  their  mamma, 
tailed  to  raise  so  much  as  a  passing  hlush 
on  her  fair  cheek.  Malcolm,  on  the  con- 
trary, frequently  coloured,  and  looked  a 
little  annoyed,  or  a  little  amused  by  these 
allusions,  as  the  case  might  be ;  while  his 
whole  manner,  the  glance  of  his  eye  when 
he  spoke  to  Violet,  or  when  she  addressed 
Mm,  his  utter  inattention  to  everything 
and  eyerybody  else  whenever  she  was 
speaking,  all  told  a  tale  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake.  Poor  Caroline!  somehow  or 
other  she  always  happened  to  see  those 
glances,  so  fond  and  so  ardent,  a^d  the 
sight  never  failed  to  send  a  pang  to  her 
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little  heart.  Such  a  glance  would  never 
rest  on  her,  never  at  least  from  eyes  where 
she  should  wish  to  see  it.  At  those 
moments  life  seemed  to  Carolme  a  vagoe 
and  chilling  dream,  full  of  a  sense  of 
weariness,  and  pain,  and  disappointment. 
And  yet  it  seemed  too  to  contain  a  re^on 
of  bliss,  and  joy,  and  sunshiae;  but  she 
was  shut  out  from  it.  Then  she  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  she  waa  a  very  foolish 
wicked  girl,  and  that  Malcolm  Gordon, 
even  had  he  not  loved  another,  was  far  too 
good  for  her;  for  love,  as  true  love  ever 
does,  had  made  her  hmnble.  Then  it 
came  into  her  mind  like  a  consolation, 
that  though  she  never  could  be  loved  by 
Malcolm  Gordon,  she  would  try  to  make 
herself  more  worthy  of  having  been  loved 
by  him.  "  What  a  vain  thoughtless  girl 
she  had  been  all  her  life  1 "  Poor  Caro- 
line !    Mer  young,  innocent  life  I 

Caroline  inherited  her  mother's  vigorons 
and  healthy  mental  constitution.  More- 
over, she  had  not,  Hke  the  latter,  come  in 
contact  with  the  harsh  realities  of  life.  She 
viewed  all  things,  and  all  events,  through 
an  enthusiastic  medium.   There  was  some- 
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thing  eren  captiyatiag  to  her  imagination 
in  the  idea  of  loying  unknown  to  any  one, 
unguessed  by  himself ,  this  hero  of  her 
heart ;  in  cherishing  for  ever  in  her  inmost 
thoughts  this  image  of  all  that  was  good, 
and  wise,  and  noble ;  and  in  the  resolution 
to  strire  to  become  by  its  contemplation, 
better,  and  wiser,  and  nobler  evermore.  She 
felt  that  to  sit  down  and  mourn  over  her 
destiny  would  be  unworthy  of  one  who 
loved  Malcolm  Gordon.  It  was  not  what 
he  himself  would  have  approved  or  ad- 
mired :  it  was  not  right.  Such  was  Caro- 
line Irvine's  first  awakening  from  the 
nnconscious  dream  of  childhood — ^such  the 
beginning  of  her  first  conflict  in  the  war- 
fare of  life;  such  were  the  thoughts  and 
the  aspirations  with  which,  when  she  felt 
inclined  to  be  miserable  or  desponding,  or 
to  compare  her  fate  with  what  seemed  to 
her  the  brighter  lot  of  another,  she  was 
wont  to  comfort  and  encourage  herself,  till 
she  succeeded  in  producing  in  her  heart 
that  sentiment  of  lofty  devotion  which  ever 
brings  with  it  its  own  reward. 

Malcolm,  meanwhile,  occupied  only  in 
watching  the  symptoms  which  ntiight  serve 
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to  indicate  the  state  of  one  heart,  and  little 
guessing  the  interest  he  had  created  in 
another,  was  in  a  condition  between  anxiety 
and  happiness.  Day  by  day  his  hopes 
became  stronger,  and  with  them  his  lore. 
But  self-distrust  and  anxiety  always  in- 
crease in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  this 
kind  of  affection,  and  the  moment  had  never 
yet  arrived  in  which  he  had  found  Violet 
Smythe  sufficiently  encouraging,  to  throw 
the  die  on  the  turn  of  which  all  his  hopes 
dqiended.  The  present  was  so  charming 
that  he  dreaded  to  change  it  unless  for  the 
absolute  certainty  of  something  better. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  time  thus  spent  might  be 
the  means  of  securing  a  more  certain  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  his  beloved.  In 
another,  very  probably,  Malcolm  might 
have  condemned  the  course  he  was  now 
pursuing  as  wanting  in  energy  and  moral 
courage,  as  an  unwise  trifling  with  his 
own  happiness;  or  perchance  he  might 
have  smUed  at  it,  as  I,  and  perhaps  yon, 
reader,  are  now  doing,  as  another  evidence 
of  human  inconsistency.  But  he,  like  you 
and  I  too  perhaps,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  follies  and  weaknesses  of  our 
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nature.  Not  that  he  was  in  an  ordinary  way 
deficient  either  in  moral  courage  or  enei^ 
of  character :  he  was  only  in  a  novel  situa- 
tion,  and  under  the  pressure  of  extraor- 
dinary drcumstanoes  and  feelings,  acting 
somewhat  inconsistently.  And  now  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  one  exclaim,  ^'  Incon- 
astenqr ! — ^I  cannot  endure  inconsistency.** 
But  I  crave  your  pardon  while  I  ask, — Is 
inconsistency  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
eym  of  the  hest,  and  wisest,  and  strongest 
among  us? 

The  winter  set  hi  early  this  season,  and 
with  unusual  rigour.  By  the  middle  of  No- 
T^nher,  the  mountains  were  wrapped  from 
top  to  hottom  in  a  soft  cold  robe  of  dazzling 
white.  Loch  Achquaigh  was  one  smooth 
sheet  of  snow-powdered  ice ;  and  down  the 
cold  grey  river  was  rapidly  hurried  large 
masses  of  rough  ground-ice,  called  grue  in 
our  north  land.  The  strong  current,  how- 
ever, as  yet  refdsed  to  be  bound  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  frost.  A  party  on  the  ice  at 
Loch  Achquaigh  had  for  some  days  been 
in  agitation  among  the  young  people  at 
Ardemian  and  Locharroch;  but  by  Mal- 
colm's advice,  it  had  been  deferred  for  a 


few  days,  in  the  hope  that  a  longer  continn- 
ance  of  the  frost  might  render  it  more 
certainly  safe.  At  last,  however,  the  day 
was  fixed;  and  in  addition  to  skating, 
sHding,  and  walking  upon  the  ice,  the  party 
were  to  have  the  advantage  of  witnessing 
a  curling  match,  between  the  young  men 
of  the  toons  at  Locharroch  and  Ardennan, 
which  said  loom  consiBted  of  sonu  half- 
dozen  houses  each.  But  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  even  a  single  house  called  a 
"  toon  "  in  the  highlands.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  English  readers  I  may  also  explain 
that  "curling"  is  a  national  game  played  on 
the  ice  by  means  of  throwing  lai^  stones, 
sometimes  almost  the  size  of  a  man's  head ; 
and  except  that  the  scene  and  the  missiles 
are  different,  somewhat  resembles  bowling 
in  the  way  it  is  played. 

The  morning  of  the  appointed  day  proved 
so  fine  that  Malcolm  and  Caroline  deter- 
mined to  walk  over  to  Ardennan,  where 
the  whole  party  were  to  have  luncheon  pre- 
vious to  their  setting  out  on  their  projected 
expedition.  During  the  previous  night  it 
had  been  a  hoar-frost;  but,  though  the 
mistiness  had  now  cleared  away,  the  trees, 
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and  the  stones,  and  the  grass  were  yet 
encrusted  with  rime,  as  we  still  call  the 
hoar-frost  in  Scotland,  though  I  belieye 
the  word  ia  now  nearly  obsolete  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  four  miles  to  Ardennan,  and 
afanost  immediately  after  breakfast,  Mal- 
oolm  and  Caroline  set  out  on  their  ramble. 
It  was  one  of  those  bright,  bracing  winter 
days,  when  one  feels  one's  body  almost  as 
U^t  as  a  bird's,  and  one's  spirits,  if  possi- 
ble, lighter  stiU.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
yet  so  calm  that  one  was  quite  unconscious 
how  cold  it  was.  The  sky  was  of  a  dear 
sharp  blue,  cold  even  in  its  brightness. 
Cold  and  white  rose  the  snowy  mountains 
from  the  cold  white  snowy  plains.  Long 
icides  hung  from  the  rocks,  showing  in  the 
sunlight  like  innumerable  prisms.  A  frost- 
work as  of  wrought  silver  set  with  dia- 
monds encrusted  every  tree,  and  bush,  and 
stone;  nay,  every  tiny  twig  and  meanest 
weed.  It  was  like  walking  through  a  land 
of  the  g^iii,  glittering  with  precious  jewels. 
The  snow  was  not  deep,  and  so  dry  and 
erisp,  that  it  crackled  beneath  the  light 
tread  of  our  young  pedestrians.  Malcolm 
was  in  uncommonly  gay  spirits.  He  talked 


and  laughed,  and  made  fun  with  Caroline 
all  the  way  to  Ardennan ;  and  of  a  merry 
nature  herself,  she  caught  the  spirit  of  her 
companion,  and  when  they  reached  the 
termination  of  her  walk,  her  cheeks  were 
glowing  brightly,  and  her  dear  brown  eyea 
glancing  with  mirth  and  exercise. 

"  You  are  a  merry  lassie,  Caroline,"  said 
Malcolm ;  "  and  a  bonnie  lassie,  too  I  What 
would  an  Indian  belle  give  for  such  roses 
aa  those  now  blooming  in  your  cheeks?" 

The  roses,  of  course,  grew  brighter  at  this 
speech,  and  Caroline  answered,  laughing, 
"  You  don't  treat  me  with  proprar  respect, 
Malcolm ;  indeed  you  do  not." 

On  entering,  they  found  all  the  Arden- 
nan  party  fully  equipped,  and  luncheon 
ready.  Mr.  Cornish,  too,  was  there, 
having  ridden  over  from  Corriebeg.  He 
was  looking  uncommonly  handsome,  and 
seemed  to  devote  himself  still  more  as- 
siduously than  usual  to  Maria  Boss.  He 
was  seated  beside  her  at  luncheon,  and 
they  talked  together  in.  low  tonea.  Maria 
looked  less  tragic,  less  solemn  than  for- 
merly. Her  eyes  were  still  cast  doini, 
but  less  with  affectation  than  with  real 
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feding,  while  she  frequently  blushed,  her 
fingers  trembled,  and  she  eat  nothing, — 
the  more  noticeable  as  she  had  before  had 
a  remarkably  good  appetite;  and  yet 
Maria's  feelings  were  not,  at  least  at 
present,  so  entirely  absorbed  by  love  that 
there  was  no  room  for  vanity ;  for  two  or 
three  times  she  cast  side-glances  of  tri- 
xmiph  at  Violet  and  Caroline,  which  seemed 
to  say,  '^See  what  a  heroine  I  am,  and 
what  a  hero  I  have  got!  Behold,  and 
envy!"  Poor  Maria!  Whatever  Mr. 
Cornish  had  been  saying  to  her,  as  they 
walked  out  together  towards  Loch  Ach- 
qaaigh,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
she  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  Her  heart 
was  fall  of  passion,  and  her  head  well- 
nigh  turned  with  the  idea  of  being  a 
baronet's  lady,  and  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  might  have  been  the  hero  of  any 
romance  that  ever  was  written,  as  regarded 
both  personal  and  mental  qualifications. 
Dim  visions  of  fixture  greatness  floated 
before  her  mind's  eye ;  she  seemed  to  see 
herself  the  mistress  of  a  stately  establish- 
ment, such  as  she  had  read  of  in  poetry, 
surroimded  by  all  the  pomps  and  honours 
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of  an  ancient  family,  pomps  and  honours 
which  she  felt  her  fether's  patvena  wealth 
could  never  purchase,  and  which,  in  her 
imagination,  were  invested  with  a  poetic  as 
well  as  a  worldly  interest.  She  saw  herself 
now  at  Harhury,  now  in  London,  the  centre 
of  a  hrilliant  circle,  the  admired  and  envied 
of  all  beholders.  And  then  the  Buchanans, 
and  the  Wilsons,  her  old  school  com- 
panions and  favourite  cronies,  what  would 
they  think,  as  th^  read  in  the  Morning 
Foat  of  her  presentation  at  court  by  a 
duchess  or  countess,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  her  dress,  feathers  and  diamonds, 
and  all  P  In  short,  Alnaschar  never  built 
a  more  brilliant  castle  in  the  air  than  did 
Maria  Ross  on  that  cold  sunny  moming, 
as  she  walked  by  the  side  of  Arthur 
Cornish  beneath  the  snowy  highland 
mountains.  Hers,  it  is  true,  was  some- 
what more  vague  than  that  of  her  fomons 
predecessor  in  aerial  architecture ;  but  she 
believed  not  less  firmly  in  the  workman- 
ship of  her  fancy,  and  the  reader  must 
concede  that  she  was  not  without  some 
excusfe  for  believing  that  the  fabric  of  her 
vision  was  not  entirely  baseless.    Caroline, 
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meanwhile,  had  heen  committed  to  the 

* 

tender  mercies  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Ross  and 
his  sister  Isahella,  who  nearly  chattered 
and  giggled  her  to  death,  and  yet  they 
were  both  so  imperturbably  good-natured 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with 
their  foUy,  or  aught  else  than  amused 
by  their  vanity.  They,  too,  were  evi- 
dently uplifted.  Mr.  William,  spoke  of 
"  Cornish ''  being  a  "  capital  feUow.*'  "  I 
think  I  may  take  a  run  to  Harbury  in 
March  or  April;  sure  of  meeting  good 
society  there.  Miss  Irvine,  and  that  is 
what  I  like.  I  have  an  innate  horror 
of  vulgarity,  and  have  hitherto  been  most 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  associates  of  a 
refined  and  lofty  turn  of  mind.  There  is 
my  Mend  Cornish,  for  example,  and  Isa- 
bella, you,  I  dare  say,  remember  my  poor 
friend,  Alphonse  de  Vender,  whom  I  met 
at  Paris,  and  who  was  cut  off  by  an 
antimely  fate.  Alphonse  was  a  splendid 
artist,  or  at  least  would  have  been;  and 
you  know  men  of  genius  have  a  much 
higher  standing  in  society  among  our 
Gallic  neighbours  than  in  our  mammon- 
worshipping,  tuft-hunting  country.     Poor 
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Alphonse  1  what  aa  eye  he  had  1  like  a 
poet'a  '  in  fine  frenzy  rolling.'  Tou 
have  no  idea  of  such  a  man  here.  Arthur 
Gomiah  does  perhaps  give  you  some  idea 
of  his  ph^aique  ;  hut  hia  mind  t  Ah,  Miss 
Irvine,  how  you  would  have  appreciated 
him,  and  how  he  would  have  delighted 
to  encourage  your  fine  taste  for  art !  " 

**  I  remember,"  cried  Isabella,  "  that 
Christiana  Buchanan  fell  quite  in  love 
with  yoxir  description  of  him,  and  Helen 
Wilson  was  dying  to  see  him.  They  were 
both  expiring  to  go  abroad,  and  after  the 
account  we  gave  them  of  the  charming 
promenades  and  gardens,  took  quite  a  hor- 
ror at  Buchanan-street.  Such  a  flirtation 
you  and  Helen  had  that  night,  Willie  1" 

"A  flirtation?  Ah,  I  dare  say  I  had 
something  of  the  kind.  Helen  is  a  pretty 
girl,  with  a  good  foot  and  ankle ;  but 
don't  judge  of  me,  Miss  Irvine,  by  Isa- 
bella's account;  she  would  make  you 
believe  I  am  a  terrible  fellow ;  but  I 
can  assure  you  I  am  the  most  harmless 
and  inoffensive  creature  in  existence.  I 
never  flirt,  Miss  Irvine." 

Mr.  Koss  said  all  this  with  an  air  at 
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once  of  devotioii  to  Caroline,  and  supreme 
satisfiskction  with  himself.  His  look  seemed  to 
say, «  You  find  me  fascinating — don't  you?" 
"  Tau  never  flirt !"  cried  Isabella;  "I 
know  better,  and  so  does  Miss  Irvine,  I 
am  sure.  Tou  are  a  sad  flirt,  so  don't 
deny  it,  for  we  won't  believe  you.  I  am 
snre  you  flirted  with  Miss  Irvine's  cousin, 
at  Wetherstone ;  for  you  told  me  she  was 
such  a  handsome  girl.  Now,  didn't  he  ? — 
didn't  he.  Miss  Irvine?" 

Caroline  "  thought  he  did ;"  whereupon 
^Gss  Isabella  exclaimed  triumphantly, 
while  her  brother  declared  he  was  ex- 
cessively ill-used  and  slandered — ^looking, 
however,  all  the  time  more  self-satisfied 
and  enchanted  than  ever.  He  then  offered 
to  carry  Caroline's  muff  and  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  to  lead  her  by  the 
hand,  for  they  were  now  on  the  ice,  and 
finally  declared  himself  her  "  slave  eter- 
nally." Heaving  a  sigh,  he  next  began 
lackadaisically  to  refer  to  Wiesbaden  and 
the  Countess  Ida,  and  dropped  a  mys- 
terious hint  about  disappointed  love.  But 
to  Caroliue  it  seemed  that  he  was  better 
satisfied  with  this  unhappy  attachment  to 
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a  countess  than  if  it  had  been  a  prosperou 
suit  to  any  untitled  maiden.  In  fac 
as  he  alluded  to  this  melancholy  passag 
in  his  life,  he  looked  most  sentimentall 
happy,  and  a  faint  smile  of  self-grati 
lation  seemed  to  play  round  his  mout 
as  he  hinted  at  "  his  hlighted  hopes, 
cruel  father,  and  an  engagement  eon 
tracted  in  the  cradle  aecordLog  to  th 
foshion  of  the  German  nobility."  "  Per 
sons  must  pay  a  tax  for  noble  blood,  yoi 
see,  Miss  Irvine,"  he  said,  with  anothe 
sigh,  and  as  if  he  had  made  a  profouni 
moral  reflection. 

"While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  occu 
pied  as  I  have  already  described,  Malcobi 
and  Violet  had  been  walking  together 
apparently  so  completely  absorbed  with  oni 
another,  that  they  had  neither  ^es  noi 
ears  for  any  of  their  companions ;  noj 
even,  it  would  seem,  for  the  beauty  ol 
the  winter  landscape  by  which  they  wen 
surrounded.  Malcolm  had  oflered  hii 
arm  to  Violet  immediately  on  their  quit- 
ting the  house.  She  had  accepted  it 
promptly,  and  almost  for  the  firet  time 
Malcolm  thought  he  detected  a  blush  on 
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her  £sdr  delicate  cheek.    There  was  cer- 
tainly at  least  a  look  of  consciousness, 
which  made  his  heart  beat,  and  almost 
took  away  his  breath.    He  was  much  the 
more  perturbed  of  the  two.    He  felt  that 
now  his  fate  was  on  the  brink  of  accom- 
plishment, and  yet  at  the  instant  various 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  strangely  com- 
mingled with  the  one  paramount  thought 
and  feeling.    While  an  intense  love,  an 
agonizing  anxiety  filled  his  heart,  there 
was  present  to  his  mind,  rather  as  a  series 
of  spontaneous  and   subordinate  mental 
impressions    than    voluntarily- summoned 
ideas,  many  of  the  scenes  and  the  feelings 
of  his  past  life.    Again,  after  a  long  exile, 
among  his  native  hills,  many  even  of  the 
most  trivial  incidents  of   childhood  and 
youth  seemed  to  come  up  before  his  me- 
mory with    a   wonderful  vividness ;    his 
feelings  on  his  father's  death,  his  long 
mental    struggle    ere    the    pride    of   the 
fJordons  yielded  to  the  principle  of  the 
honest  man — ^all  were  present  to  him  now 
with .  so    perfect    a  distinctness,  that    it 
seemed  well-nigh  impossible  that  so  much 
of  life  should  have  passed  since  then.     It 
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seemed  strange  that  his  whole  inner  man 
should  be  BO  dlffer^it  now,  and  jet  that 
those  days  should  appear  so  real  and  eo 
recent.  He  had  a  curious  feeling  that  he 
was  at  once  the  same  and  a  different  per- 
son. All  the  while  that  these  phantasma- 
goria were  passing  before  his  mental  visioB, 
his  heart  and  brain  were  busy  balancing 
hopes  and  fears,  encouragements  and  dis- 
couragements, asking  and  re-asking  support 
from  each  other.    At  last  Violet  said, — 

"  What  a  channing  winter  day !  How 
sunny  and  cheerful  it  is  1  I  like  winter, 
there  is  something  so  sensible  about  it. 
In  summer  I  ofl;^i  think  one  can  onl^ 
feel  and  be  lazy.  In  winter  one  can  think 
and  work." 

"  But  can  one  not  feel  in  winter,  too, 
Violet?"  said  Malcolm,  his  voice  trem- 
bling perceptibly  as  he  pronounced  her 
Christian  name ;  for  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  called  her  by  it,  while  the  tone 
altogether  bespoke  some  anxiety  for  her 
answer. 

'"Certainly,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  no  displeasure,  but  rather 
gratification,  though  of  too  n^lw^  a  cha- 
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racter  to  be  altogether  satisfSetctory  to  the 
ear  of  a  lover,  '*  one  can  feel  at  all  sea- 
sons. Perhaps  I  expressed  myself  ill ;  but 
I  meant  to  say  that  if  the  feelings  which 
spring  beneath  summer  skies  and  the 
sommer-like  influence  of  poetry  and  sen- 
timent are  more  passionate  and  more 
absorbing  than  those  conceived  under  the 
colder  influence  of  wintry  days  and  sober 
tmth,  they  are  less  healthy,  and,  I  believe, 
less  likely  to  be  lasting  or  practical.  I 
am  speaking  from  my  own  experience.'* 

"  Your  experience  is  then  imlike  mine. 
My  feelings  are  but  slightly  modified  by 
such  circumstances.  Violet,  wherever  I 
bad  learned  to  know  you,  whether  in  the 
warm  and  glowing  east,  or  in  my  wintry 
natiye  north,  I  should  have  loved  you  the 
same,  at  once  with  passion  and  truth. 
Violet,  may  I  show  you  my  love  by  my 
life  ?" 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers, 
^bich  rested  on  his  arm,  and  pressed  it 
lightly.  She  allowed  him  to  press  it  and 
to  hold  it ;  but  she  returned  no  answer, 
^nd  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  earth. 

"Violet!"    he    reiterated,    with    some 


vehemence,  "my  fate  is  in  your  heart. 
Will  you  not  let  me  read  it  ?  Oh,  do  not 
trifle  with  me,  Violet ! " 

And  then  she  looked  at  him,  and  then 
she  spoke.  There  was  now  a  bright  flush  on 
her  cheek,  her  blue  eyes  were  bright  and 
shining,  like  the  sky  above  them,  and  her 
voice  was  full  of  energy,  yet  tremulous 
with  feeling. 

"  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  trifle  with 
any  man,  least  of  all  with  you.  You  ask 
to  read  my  heart,  and  you  shall  read  it ; 
but  not  at  this  moment,  for  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place ;  but  to-morrow 
come  to  Axdennan,  and  you  shall  knov 
my  whole  heart." 

"  But,  Violet,  tell  me  in  the  meantime, 
may  I  not  call  you  Ttiy  Violet  ?" 

"  If  you  wish,  Malcolm." 

"  Oh,  thanks  1  thanks !  You  do  not 
reject  me." 

"  No,  Malcolm.  I  should  not  have 
acted  as  I  have  done  lately  had  I  not 
meant — had  I  not  thought  it  for  my  omi 
happiness,  and  that  even  such  as  I  am  I 
could  make  you  happy." 

"  Such  as  you  are,  my  best  and  dearest ! " 
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and  Malcolm  pressed  the  hand  he  still  held 
passionately  to  his  bosom. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said — such 
as  my  feelings  are;  but  even  as  I  am 
myself,  and  I  speaJc  from  no  affectation  of 
huinility,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you.  I 
have  the  deepest  sense  of  your  goodness 
and  truth.  I  shall  commit  my  welfare  to 
your  keeping  without  a  shadow  of  distrust 
HI  you,  but  I  regret  that  I  have  not  a 
character  nearer  yours,  nor,  to  atone  for 
my  defidendes,  those  first,  fresh,  and 
ardent  feelings  which  you  ought  to  have 
found  in  the  woman  you  loved.*' 

As  Violet  spoke,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  She  was  no  longer  cold  and  un- 
moved, but  showed  both  passion  and 
earnestness.  Malcolm,  too,  was  deeply 
moved.  He  answered  gravely,  yet  with 
heartfelt  tenderness, — "  You  mean,  my 
Violet,  that  you  have  loved  another  more 
fondly  than  you  love  me.  Thanks,  dearest, 
for  your  candour.  Tour  confidence  is  not 
misplaced  or  unappreciated.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  happiness,  perhaps, 
to  be  beloved  as  I  love ;  but  you  love  me 
well  enough  to  marry  me,  and  perhaps 
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you  will  love  me  bettor  in  time.  I  am 
content." 

At  last  Tiolet  returned  the  pressure  ol 
his  hand.  "Oh,  Malcolm!"  she  said, 
*•  I  wish  that  I  deserved  you  better." 
They  continued  to  walk  on,  but  in  silence, 
Malcolm's  mind  was  in  a  strange  whirl. 
He  was  at  once  disappointed  and  happy. 
His  love  for  Violet  was  stronger  than 
erer ;  nay,  a  more  entire  trust  and  admi- 
ration, a  deeper  shade  of  tenderness  had 
been  added  to  it.  All  that  had  perplexed 
him  in  her  was  now  clear.  As  true,  as 
teud^,  as  noble,  as  he  had  ever  pictured 
her,  he  bad  yet  discovered  that  she  could 
not  be  to  him  all  that  he  had  wildly  dared 
to  hope.  Too  generous  to  press  her  now, 
he  yet  longed  for  the  morrow  to  know  who 
had  been  blessed  with  the  first  love  of 
Violet  Smythe,  and  how  so  priceless  a 
treasure  had  been  left  unappropriated. 

Violet's  feelings  were  of  a  different  class. 
But  who  could  describe  them  ?  She  knew 
them  not  herself;  but  again  and  again 
she  mentally  repeated  that  she  ought  to 
be — she  was  determined  to  be  hap[^. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

hole  party  were  now  on  the  ice. 
and  Violet  had  lingered  con- 
behind  the  othiers,  while  Mr. 
and  Maria  had  walked  on  con- 
in  advance  of  all.  They  were 
however,  assembled  in  a  group, 
ill  holding  by  Malcolm's  arm. 
perceived  immediately  her  air  of 
L  perturbation,  EUid  the  bright 
each  cheek.  She  noticed  that 
looked'  as  if  he  knew  not  where 
or  what  he  was  doing.  And  in 
was  at  that  moment  only  con- 
it  Violet  was  with  him,  and  that 
his.  The  aeaase  of  disappoint- 
had  for  a  moment  felt  on  hearing 
had  loved  anotbw,  had  now  given 


way  to  a  feeling  of  bliss  in  the  leflectioti 
that  now,  at  least,  she  was  his  for  ever 
that  he  alone  had  the  right  to  lore  her, 
to  hear  her  sorrows,  and  to  console  hei 
for  them.  "  I  shall  commit  my  welfan 
to  your  keeping  without  a  shadow  x)f  dis- 
trust." She  had  said  so.  The  truth  and 
earnestness  of  her  tones  yet  lingered  in.  hia 
ears  like  music,  so  sweet  that  he  could 
listen  to  naught  else.  Her  hand  rested  on 
his  arm — ^the  hand  which  was  so  soon  to 
be  his  own.  Oh,  it  was  indeed  bliss  un- 
speakable !  All  objects  around  him,  the 
high,  white  mountains,  the  glittering  rain- 
bow  stalactites,  the  brilliant  sky,  seemed 
all  invested  with  a  new  beauty  and  a  new 
gloiy.  They  were  his  own  hills — it  was 
his  own  beautiful  and  noble  land,  and  now 
he  was  to  live  there  with  Violet,  to  be  an 
exile  no  more.  He  was  so  happy  that  he 
did  not  notice  that  Caroline  had  turned 
away,  as  if  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  Ben- 
nadiquaigh,  but  in  reality  to  conceal  the 
tears  she  could  not  repress.  little  did  be 
guess  the  bitter  pang  which  for  an  instaat 
thrilled  through  that  young  and  generous 
heart,  or  the  noble  effort  that  was  made 
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to  conquer  it.  But  the  mirth  of  the  day 
was  gone  for  Caroline.  Neither  did  he 
notice,  as  they  suddenly  confronted  Mr. 
Cornish  and  Maria,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
form^  rested  for  a  moment  with  a  haughty 
yet  searching  glance  on  the  countenance 
of  Violet  Smythe,  nor  that  hers  fell  be- 
neatii  their  gaze.  He  felt,  however,  that 
ber  hand  trembled  on  his  arm,  but  he 
attributed  her  emotion  to  the  conversation 
in  which  they  had  just  been  engaged,  and 
to  a  consciousness  that  she  was  a  subject 
of  remark  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Cornish  and  Mr.  William  Bioss 
^ere  meanwhile  fastening  on  their  skates. 

"  Tou  are  going  to  skate,  Mr.  Gordon, 
I  think  you  were  saying,"  said  Violet, 
disengaging  her  arm. 

^'  Oh,  yes !  certainly,"  cried  Malcolm,  in 
^  absent  manner ;  "  my  skates — I — I  be- 
lieve— ^I  have  forgotten  them  at  Ardennan." 

A  smile  passed  round  the  majority  of 
the  party.  Caroline  tried  to  join  in  it,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  Mr.  Cornish 
gave  a  slight,  sneering  laugh. 

"Mr.  Gtordon  ought  to  have  a  flapper, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Laputa.    Though 


his  mind  may  not  be  occupied  on  exactly 
the  same  subjects  which  engrossed  the 
attention  of  those  wonderful  philosophers, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  abstrac- 
tion Ib  something  equally  substantial  and 
real,  as  he  will  no  doubt  discover  one  of 
these  days." 

The  cold,  sarcastic,  almost  insolent  tone 
in  which  this  speech  was  made,  rather 
than  the  speech  itself,  caused  Malcolm  to 
feel  very  angry.  Generally  speaking,  no 
one  submitted  to  a  little  banter  with  a 
better  grace  than  Malcolm,  and  he  was 
usually  ready  to  return  it  in  kind.  But 
now  he  felt  so  really  incensed,  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  making  a  sharp  answer, 
when  Miss  Smythe  anticipated  him  by 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  calmness  and 
self-possession,  cold,  haughty,  yet  polite,— 

"  Mr.  Gordon's  mind  is  always  occupied 
with  what  is  just,  and  kind,  and  true. 
He,  I  am  sure,  has  no  reason  to  blush 
either  for  his  thoughts  or  deeds." 

Then,  turning  to  Malcolm,  whose  eyes 
were  directed  to  her  in  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, she  continued, — 

"  As  you  cannot  skate,  perhaps  you  viU 
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tinne  to  give  me.  the  benefit  of  your 
istance  on  the  ice." 

is  she  spoke,  she  again  placed  her  hand 
bin  his  arm.  A  glance  of  suppressed 
e,  and  scorn,  and  vengeance,  shot  &onl 
dark  eyes  of  Arthur  Cornish.    Violet 

it,  and  grew  deadly  pale,  but  other- 
i  her  countenance  remained  unmoved. 
'  Malcolm  saw  it  not.  He  saw  only 
let.  The  whole  earth  and  its  inba- 
ots,  all  the  grudges  and  annoyances  of 
,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared 
li  the  happiness  he  then  tasted.  Nor 
Caroline  see  it,  for  again  an  icy  chill 
pte  upon  her  heart,  and  a  momentary 
inees  blinded  her  eyes.  It  seemed 
LOst  unbearable  to  be  obliged  to  listen 
the  unmeaning  babble  of  the  Bosses. 
iras  almost  too  much  for  her  temper. 
;  they  were  so  good-natured  and  oblig- 
,  that  her  heart  reproached  her  for 
impatience  she  felt  towards  them,  and 

tried  to  be  at  least  decently  dvil ; 
she  was  in  an  tmhappy,  discontented, 
lost  envious  frame  of  mind.  She  re- 
led  with  a  feeing  of  bitterness  the 
oiration  and  praise  lavished  upon  her  at 
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home,  and  thought  how  astonished  the 
would  all  be  there,  could  th^  know  tha 
another  had  been  preferred  to  herself.  I 
seemed  a  hard  and  rude  awakening  froc 
the  dream  of  sdf-satisfaction  la  which  sh 
had  been  niursed.  By  a  sort  of  reaction, : 
keen  sense  of  inferiority  took  possessioi 
of  her  mind.  But  she  strove  to  shake  i 
off.  She  remembered  what  she  had  odc 
heard  Malcolm  say  in  a  conversation  wit] 
his  sister, — "  There  is  no  superiority  sav 
in  living  the  beet  we  can  with  the  gift 
which  have  been  given  to  us.  We  al 
have  it  in  our  power,  the  very  lowest  am 
meanest,  to  be  truly  great."  And, — "  Oh 
that  I  were  at  home  and  alone  t"  though 
Caroline,  "  that  I  might  pray  for  God' 
grace  to  subdue  these  vain,  wicked 
envious  feeliDgs,  and  give  me  a  new  ani 
better  heart." 

They  were  now  looking  at  the  curlers 
or  at  least  pretending  to  look  at  them ;  fo: 
it  may  be  doubted  if  anybody  but  Willian 
Boss  bestowed  so  much  as  a  glance  upoi 
them.  He  and  Mr.  Cornish  were  botl 
skating,  the  former  not  very  skilfully,  bui 
the  latter  with  the  utmost  ease  and  grace 
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Maria  Bioss  regarded  him  with  worship- 
ping eyes.    The  rest  coidd  not  choose  but 
admire  his  graceful  evolutions,  the  careless 
£reedom  of  his  movements,  and  his  whole 
bearing,  which  was  at  once  elegant  and 
commanding.     He  seemed  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  admiration  he  excited,   and 
yet  haughtily  indifferent  towards  it.     The 
skatCTs  at  last  began  to  get  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  ap- 
proaching nearer  the  head  of  the  loch. 
Malcolm  and  Violet   were   stiU  walking 
t(^ther;    the  three  other  girls  followed 
them  at  a  little  distance.     The  lovers  were 
Again  in  earnest  conversation.    At  last,  on 
a  pause  taldng  place,  Malcolm  looked  up, 
aad  seeing  where  the  two  other  gentlemen 
bad  got  to,  suddenly  called  out, — "  Come 
back!  come  back  iostantlyl    There  is  a 
spring  there.     I  know  it  of  old,  and  it  is 
Mver  safe." 

William  Boss  instantly  turned,  with  a 
— "  Thank  you,  Gordon,  I  have  no  wish  to 
become  a  'moist,  unpleasant  body,'  like 
Mr.  MantalinL"  But  Mr.  Cornish,  with- 
out paying  the  slightest  attention,  con- 
tinued to  skate    onwards    in    the    same 
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direction.  Supposing  he  had  not  heard 
and  in  hiB  alarm  quite  forgetting  thai 
late  skirmish,  Malcolm  called  out  agaio 
more  quickly  and  peremptorily, — "  Gomi 
back ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  come  back  thi 
moment  I" 

Arthur  Comi^  turned  his  head  slight!; 
round,  but  continued  to  more  on,  as  hi 
said,  haughtily,  "I  am  obliged  to  you 
Mr.  Gordon,  for  your  considerate  advioi 
or  ^-commands ;  hut  I  behere  I  am  quit* 
able  to  take  care  of  myself." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking, — th< 
sound  of  his  voice  seemed  still  to  yibratc 
on  the  air,  when  the  whole  party  weit 
suddenly  startled  by  a  crash,  succeeded  bj 
a  loud  plunge,  trnd  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  Mr.  Cornish  had  disappeared  heneatb 
the  ice.  Consternation  was  painted  on 
every  countenance.  Maria  Hoss  became 
pale  as  the  dead,  and  fell  half-fainting  into 
the  arms  of  her  sister.  Violet  Smythe 
uttered  a  shrill  and  piercing  scream,  and 
tossing  her  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  rushed 
towards  the  broken  ice.  But  she  was  held 
back  by  CaroUne,  who,  though  terror- 
stricken,  and  filled  with  a  thousand  diB- 
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ting  and  anxious  thougMs,   yet  pre- 
yed her  presence  of  mind. 
Be  calm,   dearest  Violet,"    she  said, 
M.  can  do  no  good  bat  by  remaining 
et" 

feanwhile  Malcobn  and  young  Bobs, 
snded  by  one  or  two  of  the  curlers,  had 
tantaneoudy  flown  to  the  rescue,  the 
ner  saying  as  he  went,  quickly  but 
nestly, — "  Take  care  of  her,  Caroline, 
Heaven's  sake!" 

'Let  me  go!"  cried  Violet  to  Caroline ; 
must  go.  Oh,  if  he  should  die ! " 
'  Dear  Violet,"  answered  Caroline,  with 
n^ble  firmness,  but  with  a  pale  coun- 
ance  and  trembling  lips,  "  there  is 
;  much  danger  for  Malcolm.  He 
)W8  the  loch,  and  is  prudent  and  aelf- 
aessed." 

'  Malcolm !  oh,  but  Arthur  I " 
Poor  Caroline's  heart  smote  her.  After 
:  first  shock,  her  thoiight  had  been 
Jcolm.  She  had  almost  forgotten  Ar- 
ir.  "  How  much  less  selfish, — how  much 
re  feeling  Violet  has  than  11"  she 
)ught,  with  self-reproach.  Anxiously 
!  now  looked  in  the  direction  in  which 
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Mr.  Ckimish  had  disappeared,  and  saw,  to 
her  inexpressible  joy,  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  him.  Indeed,  they 
had  taken  a  shorter  time  to  extricate  him 
than  I  have  taken  to  describe  the  scene. 
He  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  the  waf«r, 
that  animation  was  not  suspended. 

Caroline  could  now  no  longer  restrain 
Violet.  She  rushed  impetuously  towards 
the  group  of  men,  in  the  midst  of  wbich 
was  Mr.  Cornish. 

"Is  he  safe?  is  he  living?"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  agonised  entreaty,  as  if  the 
answer  depended  on  the  will  of  the  re- 
spondents, and  as  if  upon  it  hung  all  her 
happiaess. 

"  Quite  safe,"  answered  Malcolm,  in  a 
tone  of  cheerfid  assurance,  and  turning 
towards  her,  in  further  confirmation,  his 
open,  honest  count^aance,  looking  so 
thoroughly  as  if  it  could  not  deceive. 
"  Let  us  go  hack  to  Ardennan,  dearest," 
he  added  tenderly,  and  in  a  lower  tone. 

But  seeming  hardly  to  see  who  spoke, 
and  looking  as  if  the  import  of  his  words 
■was  entirely  lost  upon  her,  with  a  slight 
motion  of  impatience,  she  quickly  brushed 
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passed  hiniy  exclaiming  in  the  same  tone 
of  passionate  anxiety,  "Arthur!  my 
Arthur  1  Are  they  not  deceiving  me? 
Are  you  living?" 

Arthur  was  now  perfectly  restored  to  his 
senses.  He  had  been  seated  on  the  ice, 
redining  against  a  snow-heap.  But  now 
he  sprung  impetuously  upon  his  feet,  seized 
Miss  Smythe*8  hand,  and  cried, — 

"Violet!" 

It  was  aU  he  said ;  but  that  one  word 
was  accompanied  by  a  glance  of  mingled 
triumph  and  passion.     It  was  enough. 

Malcolm  felt  as  if  the  earth  had  sud- 
denly yawned  open,  and  disclosed  at  his 
very  feet  a  hideous  abyss.  But  it  could  not 
be.  No,  his  fancy  played  him  some  wild 
trick.  She  had  not  repulsed  him ;  he  had 
not  heard  those  words,  or  seen  that  look. 

It  could  not— could  not  be.     It  was  aU 

* 

some  strange,  horrible  delusion,  which 
would  vanish  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come.  He  was  asleep.  He  was  not  in  his 
senses.  But  no!  There  was  the  moun- 
tains, the  snow,  the  broken  ice,  the  cold, 
blue  sky,  the  living  groups,  all  palpably  * 
before  him.    And  there  stood  Violet,  with 
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her  hand  yet  locked  in  that  of  Arthti 
Comifli.  No,  no  1  It  was  no  dream, — ^n 
vision  to  melt  away  in  the  morning  ligh 
Strange  as  it  was,  it  was  all  too  palpabli 
too  real.  Malcolm  stood  rooted  to  the  spc 
in  agony  of  heart.  Now  that  he  felt  tbi 
it  was  all  true,  so  absorbing  was  his  misei 
that  he  scarce  knew  where  he  was,  or  whs 
was  passing  aromid  him.  Meanwhili 
Violet  had  recovered  her  self-possessioi 
She  withdrew  her  hand  abruptly  froi 
Arthur's,  and  colouring  violently,  sai 
with  great  confusion, 

"  Let  us — I  should  like  to  go  home." 

"  liCt  me  attend  you,"  said  Arthur,  h 
tone  at  once  expressing  the  most  perfe< 
ease,  and  the  most  perfect  respect.  Bi 
■  sbe  answered  not  either  by  word  or  ge 
ture.  She  stole  one  rapid,  furtive  glan< 
at  Malcolm  Gordon,  but  he  stood  immovi 
able,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  grouni 
Again  a  crimson  flush  overspread  her  fa 
face,  and  moimted  to  her  forehead.  Sli 
turned  to  William  Ross. 

"  Will  you  g^ve  me  your  arm  back  t 
Ardennan  ?  " 

He  complied  instantly,  but  without  bi 
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al  gallantry,  for  even  he  was  sobered 
I  naturalness  by  the  strange  events  of 

last  few  minutes.  The  two  Miss 
sea  were  already  at  the  outlet  of  the 
I,  on  their  way  home.  After  having, 
L  very  liberal  manner,  bestowed  some 
i€y  on  the  man  who  had  helped  to  ex- 
vte  him  from  the  ice,  Mr.  Cornish 
wed  the  Ardennan  party  at  some  little 
anee.  Malcolm  still  continued  to 
id  in  a  state  of  abstraction  from  mental 
ery, 

-t  last  he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  out- 
d  circumstances  by  the  sound  of  a  soft 
e  close  beside  him.  He  looked  up,  and 
the  gaze  of  a  kind,  earnest,  young  face. 
was  Caroline.    Like  everybody  else,  he 

quite  foi^tten  the  existence  of  the 
nggirl. 

Let  us  go  home,  Malcolm,"  she  said, 
grows  late." 

he  had  studied  to  speak  in  her  usual 
i,  for  she  was  not  certain  that  he  would 

her  to  appear  as  if  she  noticed  that 
thing  distressed  him ;  but  there  was  a 
hi  tremulousness  in  her  voice,  increased 
tier  very  anxiety  to  conceal  all  appear- 


imce  of  emotioii.  As  she  spoke  she  place( 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  drew  it  withii 
it,  and  continued  to  hold  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  more  composec 
than  she  had  expected  to  hear,  "  it  is  late 
We  had  much  better  go  home.  Tour  haiw 
is  cold,  Caroline.  "Will  you  take  my  plaid  i 
I  am  quite  warm,  and  ytw  must  get  d( 
harm,  my  poor  child." 

Caroline  felt  almost  choking.  She  ooulc 
scarce  trust  herself  to  say  that  it  was  onJj 
her  hands  that  were  cold.  She  felt  what 
an  effort  it  must  have  cost  Malcolm  tc 
speak  with  such  composure ;  and  she  felt, 
too,  what  a  good,  considerate  heart  musi 
that  be,  which,  even  In  the  midst  of  its 
own  overwhelming  sorrow,  could  thus 
think  of  the  weliare  and  comfort  ol 
another. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  sun  had  set ;  but 
there  was  still  a  pale,  yellow  glow  on  the 
summits  of  the  highest  hills,  which  every 
minute  became  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it 
assumed  a  sort  of  sickly  hue,  like  the  pallor 
of  death.  The  sky,  still  without  a  doud, 
was  now  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  dinuned 
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by  a  thin,  frosty  haze,  through  which  the 
stars  had  just  b^un  to  twinkle,  small  and 
pale,  like  points  of  silvery  light,  in  the 
cold,  strange,  snow  -  twilight,  when,  as 
hj  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ments  of  nature,  the  light  seems  to  come 
from  the  earth  rather  than  from  the  sky. 
As  Malcolm  and  Caroline  hastened  home- 
wards, wiJking  in  perfect  silence,  the  heart 
of  the  latter  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  yearning  sympathy,  a  longing  desire  to 
comfort  the  heart-stricken  man  by  whose 
side  she  walked.  She  almost  forgot  her- 
self in  what  she  felt  for  him.  At  that 
moment,  at  least,  she  would  have  laid 
down  her  own  hopes  of  happiness  could 
she  thereby  have  purchased  happiness  for 
Kaleohn  GK>rdon.  She  longed  to  speak,  to 
say  something  to  console  him,  but  the 
dread  of  hurting  him,  of  intruding  on  his 
feelings,  held  her  mute.  What  would 
she  have  given  to  penetrate  the  sad  mys- 
tery of  his  heart.  But  she  had  no  right, 
no  title  to  seek  to  unveil  it.  To  him  she 
was  only  an  ignorant  child,  in  whose 
society  he  found  amusement  for  an 
idle  hour,    and  whom,  b^ievolently  yet 
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unassimmiglyi  he  had  tried  to  instruct  and 
improve.  No,  it  could  not  be.  That  pas- 
sionate gratitude,  that  longing,  reverenc- 
ing devotion  must  remain  for  ever  un- 
known to  him.  She  could  not  even  offer 
him  her  sympathy.  And  thus  they 
walked  on  to  Locharroch,  sUent,  in  the 
snow-light,  both  with  full  hearts,  Malcolm 
with  one  which  seemed  rent  asunder. 
The  spirit  of  desolation  appeared  suddenly 
to  have  swept  away,  by  a  single  blast, 
every  beauty  and  joy  from  his  life's  pro- 
spect. 

Oh,  Violet  1  Violet  I  why  so  cruel  ? 
why  so  treacherous  as  to  have  promised 
to  be  his,  when  your  heart  not  only  kad 
beeH,  but  still  was  another's?  "Why 
thus  wantonly  tamper  with  feelings  so 
strong  and  true,  a  nature  so  noble,  yet 
so  tender  ?  What  reason  could  have 
induced  you  to  act  thus  falsely  sud  fool- 
ishly P  Wrong,  mistaken,  xmwise  you 
must  have  been;  but  we  will  not  judge 
you  rashly  or  harshly  till  we  know  more 
than  we  do.  As  soon  as  Malcolm  could 
sufficiently  collect  his  mind,  after  tbe 
stunning  shock  it  had  sustained,  and  even 
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lid  all  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  this  was 
»  first  thought.  His  was  that  true,  lui- 
Ifish  loTe,  which  even  in  disappointment 
luld  rather  think  well  than  ill  of  the 
jeet  of  its  deTotion. 

Catherine  was  crossing  the  hall  just  as 
ileolm  and  Caroline  came  in  by  the 
or.  Malcolm  broke  the  Ion";  silence  by 
ting  if  it  was  nearly  dinner-time, 
therine  answered  that  it  yet  wanted 
)re  than  half  an  hour,  and  tlien  inquired 
they  had  had  a  pleasant  excursion. 
lithgr  answered ;  hut  their  silence  passed 
noticed,  for  Catherine  was  in  a  hurry, 
i  busy  about  some  household  duties, 
d  had  merely  asked  the  question  by  way 
saying  something  poUte.  The  day  bad 
511  so  fine  that  she  never  doubted  it 
d  been  pleasant.  Malcolm  immediately 
thdrew  to  his  own  room,  and  did  not 
me  down  till  the  dinneT-l)ell  rang, 
iroline  could  not  avoid  being  surprised 
his  self-command.  He  was  miicb  more 
mposed  than  herself.  j\  sii]it'rficiaJ 
server,  or  even  one  who  knew  uotliiiir,' 
what  had  passed,  would  not  have 
[narked  any  change   from   his    ordinary 
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demeanour.  But  to  Caroline,  who  di 
know,  and  who,  in  all  that  conceme 
Malcolm,  was  gifted  with  an  almost  supei 
natural  penetration,  an  effort  in  all  thi 
he  said  or  did  was  very  apparent.  Aft( 
dinner,  Caroline,  feeling  herself  unahle  t 
read,  as  was  her  custom  at  that  time  c 
day,  took  her  knitting  (socks  for  he 
father),  and  joined  Catherine  at  her  work 
table.  Locharroch,  as  usual,  took  hi 
afternoon  nap  in  a  large  easy  chaii 
Malcolm  sat  a  little  apart,  with  a  booli 
But  Caroline,  who  could  not  avoid  stealing 
a  glance  at  him  very  frequently,  saw  tba 
he  was  not  reading.  His  countenance  wa 
grave,  almost  stem ;  but  Caroline  knew  i 
was  not  the  sternness  of  anger  but  of  self 
control.  After  tea,  Catherine  left  tht 
room,  and  almost  immediately  Malcoln 
followed  her.  They  were  a  long  time 
absent,  locharroch  was  now  at  thf 
Times.  Caroline  sat  alone,  still  knit- 
ting ;  she  longed  for  their  return.  She 
vrished  to  know  where  they  were, — if  they 
were  together.  She  was  much  tempted  to 
leave  the  room,  to  ascertain  just  this;  but 
a  fear  of  intruding  withheld  her.    As  she 
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;ue8s  as  be  gazed  out  on  the 
,  that  near  him,  with  but  a 
ion  between,  other  eyes  were 
it  too — eyes  that  were  watch- 
first  long  night-watch  for  his 
w  little  did  he  guess  that  a 
ing  heart  was  at  that  very 
hen  he  felt  liimself  so  desolate, 
his  image  in  its  inmost  core ! 
en,  in  the  hour  of  our  sorrow, 
iolation  near  us,  even  perchance 
chamber,  and  we  know  it  not ! 
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HEIR  OF  ARDENNAN. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

rt  day,  as  the  Locharroch  party 
ated  over  their  somewhat  silent 
;  meal,  a  note  was  handed  to  Caro- 
rhe  delicate  seal  and  paper,  the 
>wingi  irregulMT  characters,  which 
er  seeKud  to  her  in  keeping  with 
shed,  policed'  demeanour  of  the 
ihe  recognised  at  once. 

0  is-  that  note  from,  Caroline?" 

1  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  a  short  sharp 
'hich   was   prompted,    not   by    her 

towards  the  receiver  of  the  mis- 
t  towards  its  suspected  writer. 
L.  n.  B 


"  It  is  firom — ^&om  Ardrauian." 

"  Ardennan  ?" 

'*  Yes,  firom  Miss  Smythe."  Caroline 
could  not  say  "  Violet." 

"  What  can  the  want  ?" 

"  She  wiflhes  me  to  come  oyer  to  Ar- 
dennan, soon  after  hreakfast." 

"And  do  you  intend  to  go?"  inquired 
Catherine,  her  tone  every  instant  hecom- 
ing  dryer. 

"  I — I  am  not  sure." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  not 
go  a  step.  I  admire  Miss  Smythe's  cool- 
ness in  supposing  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  dance  attendance  upon  her. 
However,  of  coiurse  you  may  do  as  you 
please.  I  pretend  to  no  control  over  you, 
Caroline;  I  only  give  you  the  advice  oi 
an  older  and  more  experienced  person 
with  regard  to  what  seems  to  me  the 
demands  of  propriety." 

Although  Catherine  spoke  with  the 
most  perfect  composure  of  manner  and 
calmness  of  tone,  Caroline  perceived  that 
she  was  in  that  firame  of  mind  yclept  "a 
had  humour."    Caroline  was  usually  not 
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y  patient  under  her  sister-in-law's  bad 
nours,  perhaps  not  so  patient  as  she 
;ht  to  have  been ;  but  to-day  she  was 

sincerely  sorry  for  her,  she  sympa- 
led  too  truly  in  the  wound  she  had 
iived,  pfirtly  through  her  pride,  partly 
]ugh  her  best  affections,  to  resent  even 
feeling  any  Uttle  effect  of  temper  she 
;ht  display.  All  the  while  that  the 
[e  dialogue  above  related  lasted,  Mal- 
n  sat  silent,  and  apparently  as  if  he 

not  hear  or  attend  to  what  passed, 
■oline  stole  a  glance  at  him,  to  lay  if 

could  discover  from  his  coimtenance 
%t  he  wished  h^  to  do ;  but  she  could 
1  nothing  there. 

jumediately  after  breakfast  he  left  the 
m,  and  Catherine  shortly  followed  him. 
■oline,  in  an  imdecided  state  of  mind, 
hdrew  to  the  library,  which  was  also 
d  as  a  writing-room.  Violet's  note  had 
tained  merely  a  simple  request  for  her 
ipany,  without  giving  any  reason  for 

wish  to  see  her.  Yet  to  Caroline  it 
med  unkind,  and  scarcely  dignified,  to 
ise.     Oh,   if  she  could  only  discover 


Malcolm's  wishes !  At  last,  she  decided 
upon  a  middle  course ;  she  would  write 
a  note,  and  say  that  she  would  come  to 
Ardennan  on  the  following  morning,  if 
nothing  occurred  to  prevent  her.  Perhaps 
before  then  she  m%ht  be  better  able  to 
decide  which  was  the  proper  way  to  act. 
She  had  taken  pen  in  hand  to  execute  her 
resolution,  when  Malcolm  came  into  the 
room,  and  seating  himself  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  inquired  in  a  husky 
voice,  but  with  an  unmoved  countenance, 
and  looking  h^  straight  in  the  face, 
"Do  you  mean  to  go  to  Ardennan, 
Caroline  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  she  answered, 
hesitatingly ;  "  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think — that  is,  I  wish — ^it  is  a  great 
&vour  I  ask  you,  Caroline ;  but,  loill  you 
go,  for  my  sake  ?" 

Caroline's  heart  heat  with  something 
like  pleasure ;  she  looked  up  with  eager 
animation.  "  Oh,  yes  I  I  will  go ;  gladly, 
willingly,  if  you  wish  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Caroline,"  he  s^d  empha- 
tically ;  and  then  oontiuued  in  a  lower, 
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1  still  steady  tone,  "  I  will  tell  you 
wish  you  to  go,  because  you  have 
t  to  know,  and  because  I  think  you 
iderstand  and  feel  my  reasons.  Per- 
tie  wishes  to  tell  you  something  that 
dear  her  irom  blame;  and  if  you 
Lot  to  go,  it  might  seem  as  if  I  had 
ced  you,  and  I  could  not  bear  that 
>uld  suppose  I  was  capable  of  such 
resentment."  And  for  a  moment 
m  looked  proud,  like  Catherine; 
iToline  felt  that  his  was  a  nobler 
f  pride.  "And  now,"  he  added, 
;  you  get  on  your  things,  I  shall 
;he  dog-cart  to  be  got  ready  for 
id  tell  Catharine  that  you  are  going 
requewt." 

line  was  soon  ready.  She  found 
m  in  the  haU  waiting  for  her,  with 
«  heap  of  cloaks  and  plaids ;  he 
d  hCT  carefully  up  for  her  cold 
and  as  he  assisted  her  into  the 
ance,  he  pressed  her  hand  in  a 
r  which  seemed  to  say,  "Thank 
Caroline  thought  of  him,  in  his 
generous  sorrow,  far  more  even  than 
approaching  interview  with  Violet. 
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When  she  readied  Ardennan  she  found 
that  she  was  expected,  for  she  was  shown 
straight  up  to  Miss  Smythe's  dressing- 
room.  Violet  was  seated  in  a  lai^  easy- 
chair  by  the  fireside,  with  a  small  table 
beside  her,  upon  which  lay  an  open  desk, 
writing-paper,  envelopes,  and  a  thick  sealed 
letter,  with  the  sealed  side  uppermost. 
Violet  was  dressed  with  all  her  usual  care 
and  neatness;  nothing  in  her  appearance 
betokened  hurry  or  confusion,  or  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  had  been  the  subject 
of  any  extraordinary  or  violent  mental 
emotion.  Perhaps  she  was  a  shade  paler 
than  usual,  but  it  might  merdy  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
blue  dress  she  wore,  and  her  transparently 
fair  complexion.  She  rose  immediately  on 
Caroline's  entrance,  and  adyanced  to  meet 
her,  holding  out  her  hand.  Caroline  took 
it  in  silence. 

"This  is  kind  of  you,  Caroline,"  said 
Violet,  with  a  slightly  tremulous  voice, 
while  a  faint  flush  rose  to  her  cheek ;  "  I 
had  begun  to  fear  you  woidd  not  come." 

"  Why  did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  Have 
you  anything  to  say  to  me  ?" 
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Caiolme  tried  to  speak  gently  and  to 
ok  kindly;  but  she  could  not  conceal 
tt^ether  the  alteration  in  her  feelings 
wards  Yiolet.  The  latter  was  keenly 
osible  of  it.  All  her  composare,  which 
d  never  been  genuine,  vanished  at  once ; 
B  became  violently  i^lated,  and  burst 
o  tears.  "  You  despise  me,"  she  cried ; 
'.  have  forfeited  your  regard,  and  I  de- 
Te  itt  I  deserve  itl  But  you  might 
y  me,  for  I  am  most  miserable." 
Caroline  was  moved;  ha  tenderness  in 
neasure  returned.  She  threw  her  arms 
uid  Violet,  and  kissed  her.  The  latter 
)bed  out,  "  Oh,  do  not  forsake  me, 
roline !  for  I  hare  not  a  Mend  in  the 
Tld." 

Then  Caroline  could  refirain  no  longer, 
t  cried  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  "  Oh, 
olet !  why,  then,  have  you  thrown  fi«m 
u  the  affection,  of  your  truest  friend? 
hy  have  you  cast  from  you  the  warmest, 
blest  heart  in  all  the  world  ?" 
"  Is  he  much  distressed  ?"  she  inquired, 
ith  great  anxiety. 

"Can  you  doubt  that  he  is  distressed?" 
iroline  rejoined,  with  a  partial  return 


of  her  former  coldness,  as  the  image  of 
Malcoha  in  his  grief  was  again  viTidly 
hrought  hack  to  her  imagiaation. 

Violet  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  Ah, 
wljat  a  wretch  I  am  to  have  caused  misery 
to  such  a  man !  But,  Caroline,  I  did  not 
intend  it,  I  did  not  mean  it;  I  did  not, 
indeed.  I  would  rather  have  died.  I 
would  rather  hare  died  a  thousand  deaths. 
Caroline,  Caroline  I  wiU  you  heheve  me  ?" 

Again  she  spoke  with  the  utmost  earn- 
estness, seeming  to  watch  for  Caroline's 
answer  with  the  most  eager  anxiety.  "  I 
cannot  doubt  you,  Violet,"  she  answered ; 
"  but  how,  then,  has  it  been  ?" 

"  I  always  knew  he  was  too  good  and 
wise  for  me,"  continued  Violet;  *'but 
I  saw  he  was  attached  to  me,  and  I 
thought  I  might  make  t»im  happy,  and 
as  Ms  wife  obtain  a  sort  of  peace  at  least 
for  myself.  But  I  sent  for  you,  Caroline, 
to  ask  if  you  would  hear  my — ^my  con- 
fession. I  thought  if  you  did,  though 
you  might  stUl  blame,  you  would  pity 
me.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would 
counsel  me  with  your  good,  true  heart, 
and  clear  imderstanding.  You  are  younger 
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re  aimple-ininded,  but  you  are  fiu 

ad  better  than  I  am.  And,  oh, 
t !  no  one  in  this  world  ever  stood 

need  of  counsel  and  sympathy 
lo  at  this  moment.  Promise  me 
L  will  hear  me  I  Promise  me  that 
not  forsake  me  I  " 

another    and   tenderer   embrace, 

gave  the  required  promise.  At 
!,  Caroline  did  not  think  of  it; 
rwards  it  seemed  strange  when 
gcted  on  the  altered  position  in 
he  stood  with  regard  to  Violet. 
irree  short  months  s^,  the  latter 
ued  to  her  the  beau-ideal  of  all 
IB    lovely   and   charming   in   hu- 

She  had  desired  her  friendship 
oantic  ardour,  as  one  of  the  great- 
Ls  the  world  could  afford.  And 
■e  was  this  same  Violet  entreating 
rd  in  the  most  beseeching  terms, 
her,  as  it  were,  the  judge  of  her 
iportant  actions,  and  most  secret 


ra^  a  change !     But  such  changes 

every  -  day    occurrence    in    this 

,    scene-shifting  world.    What  is 
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to-da^  a  favour  sought  is  to-morrow  a 
favour  granted.  What  we  shun  as  an 
evil  may  oome  as  a  blessing.  What  we 
pray  for  as  a  boon  may  be  granted  as  a 
curse.  All  things  change,  even  the  wishes 
and  affections  of  the  human  heart.  Need- 
ful for  us,  then,  is  it  to  pray,  "  Thy  will 
be  done  I "  as  even  supposuig  our  own 
will  were  the  best  and  happiest  for  us, 
who  dare  say  that  his  will  of  this  year 
would  be  his  will  of  next.  How  often 
have  we  all  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  things  have  gone  differently  from 
what  we  in  our  blindness  or  fickleness 
would  have  had  them  go  I 

And  now,  reader,  entreating  your  par- 
don for  this  digression,  I  shall,  if  you 
please,  resume  the  thread  of  my  nar- 
rative. 

"  Take  off  your  bonnet,  then,  Caroline, 
and  sit  down,"  said  Violet ;  "  for  my 
story,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  story  of  my  life,  wUl  not  be  a 
very  short  one,  and  I  have  much,  much 
to  consult  you  about  besides,  my  only 
friend." 

Violet  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
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rofessions,  or  of  nfiing  tender  epithets; 
mefore  an  expression  such  as  the  above 
ime  &om  her  with  a  real  significance, 
id  was  not  the  mere  conrentional  senti- 
entalism  of  a  common-place  young  lady, 
iroline's  warm,  open  heart  was  greatly 
uched.  Her  former  affection  for  Violet, 
ough  somewhat  filtered  in  complexion, 
emed  to  return.  The  latter  certainly 
ipeared,  whatever  might  have  been  hrar 
lilt,  to  have  suffered  greatly  herself. 
ccording  to  her  request,  Caroline  there- 
re  seated  herself  in  a  liBtening  attitude, 
some  little  distance  from  her  com- 
iiiion,  who  thus  b^an  her  tale : — 
"My  birth  and  parentage  you  already 
low.  My  father,  by  his  own  exertions, 
ised  himself  £rom  a  low  origin.  As  I 
oiember  him,  he  was  a  t^,  thin,  gen- 
!n]aiily  man,  with  a  grave,  mild,  intel- 
;ent  face.  You  would  not  have  guessed 
)in  his  exterior  the  practical  clear- 
rht«dness  and  active  energy  of  his  cha- 
pter, Hiough  you  might  more  easily 
re  been  induced  to  give  him  credit  for 
e  refined  taste,  and  artistic  turn  of  mind 
also  possessed.    His  house  in  liverpool 
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was  adorned  by  many  very  fine  works  of 
painting  and  soulptnre,  and  was  fur- 
nished altogether  more  tastefully  and 
elegantly  than  any  house  I  ever  saw — ^very 
different  indeed  £rom — ^firom  this. 

"  My  mother  waa  a  very  beautiful  Httle 
woman,  a  cousin  of  the  present  Sir  Geoi^ 
Cornish  of  Harbury.  She  was  poor  and 
an  orphan,  and,  before  her  marriage  at 
least,  little  noticed  by  her  fine  relations. 
After  her  marriage,  as  they  had  never 
been  positively  unkind  to  her  before,  there 
was,  I  believe,  a  good  de^J  of  intercourse 
between  the  families.  I  remranber  being 
occasionally  at  Harbury  in  my  early  child- 
hood, but  not  liking  it,  because  Arthur 
tyrannized  over  me. 

"What  my  mother's  character  was  I 
cannot  remember,  as  she  died  when  I  was 
too  young  to  be  able  to  form  any  just 
idea  of  it.  I  have  heard,  however,  that 
she  had  very  strong  feelings,  with  a  proud, 
passionate  disposition.  She  was,  I  beUeve, 
devotedly  attached  to  my  fether,  and  thdr 
imion  I  have  heard  was  happy.  Shortly 
after  her  death,  my  brother  George,  who  is 
two  or  three  years  older  than  I  am,  was 
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sent  to  school.  I  was  kept  at  home, 
under  the  care  of  a  nursery  governess 
for  some  time.  These  were  among  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.  My  father 
made  a  great  pet  of  me.  As  little  as 
his  melancholy,  almost  dreamy,  exterior 
would  have  induced 'one  to  surmise  his 
business  abilities,  would  his  mild,  indif- 
ferent manner  hare  led  one  to  conjecture 
the  fondness  which  really  existed  in  his 
heart.  He  surrounded  me  with  every- 
thing the  heart  of  a  child  could  desire.  He 
loaded  me  with  caresses,  and  when  he 
was  disengaged,  made  me  his  constant 
companion.  I  loved  him,  Caroline,  as 
I  have  never  loved  any  one  since — ^no, 
not  any  one.  The  *  sweet  madness,'  the 
wild  misery  I  have  felt  since  then  is 
not,  I  believe,  so  truly  love  as  what  I 
experienced  for  my  father. 

"  Ah  I  Caroline,  had  he  lived,  I  should 
have  been  a  different  creature  this  day. 
But  my  misfortune  has  been  that  I  have 
never  had  any  one  to  think  of  but  myself. 
You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  my 
father  paid  personally  much  attention  to 
my  education,  or  interfered  at  all,  except 
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indirectly  by  his  kindness,  with  my 
mental  training.  His  absorbing  aTocationa 
completely  prevented  his  having  time  for 
that.  Nor  do  I  think  that  even  had  he 
possessed  leisure,  he  would  have  thought 
of  attempting  the  task.  It  was  not  in  his 
way;  and  moreover,  I  was  a  pretty,  en- 
gaging child,  and  what  more  was  necessaiy 
in  a  little  girl  P  Like  many  men,  I  believe 
his  notions  of  womenkind  were  dim  and 
conventional.  He  did  not  know,  or  at 
least  but  dimly,  that  the  heart  which 
flutters  in  a  woman's  bosom,  is  made  of 
pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  stuff  as 
that  which  beats  in  a  man's,  and  that  the 
difference  is  not  so  much  a  generic  differ- 
ence, as  the  product  of  entirely  opposite 
physical  and  social  influences.  The  form 
or  direction  our  passions  take  may  be 
different,  but  the  passions  themselves  are 
the  same.  My  governess  was  a  weak- 
minded,  amiable,  indolent  person,  who 
permitted  me  to  take  all  my  own  way. 
I  was  a  passionate,  wayward  child,  and 
self-willed  to  a  degree.  I  loved  and  hated 
with  equal  vehemence.  With  r^ard  to 
my  lessons,  I  learned  them  by  fits  imd 
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starts,  when  I  was  in  the  hnmour.  Though 
often  idle,  at  times  I  was  violently  indus- 
trions,  and  altogether  was  not  much  he- 
hind  my  compeers,  either  in  knowledge  or 
in  accomplishments.  The  inj&uence  of  my 
father's  elegant  taste,  and  the  heautifdl 
forms  hy  which  I  was  surrounded,  early 
inspired  me  with  a  horror  for  coarseness 
and  vulgarity,  either  in  persons  or  things. 
I  have  ever  been  peculiarly  aUve  to  the 
charms  of  grace  and  beauty;  and  yet, 
Caroline,  I  have  not  your  devoted  love 
of  nature,  or  your  delight  in  all  her  forms 
and  phases. 

"  When  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  I  should  be 
sent  to  school.  A  first-rate  establishment 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  ac- 
cordingly selected;  and  with  a  maid  to^ 
attend  me,  I  was  removed  thither,  to  be 
made  *  elegant'  and  ^  accomplished,' with 
all  possible  despatch.  How  I  did  hate 
school  at  first!  though  afterwards  I  got 
more  reconciled  to  it.  The  mistress  of  the 
establishment  was  a  tall,  stoiit,  lady-like 
woman,  the  quintessence  of  common-place 
propriety.     She  was  kind  enough  to  us,  in 
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a  formal  sort  of  style ;  but  as  to  inspiring 
any  affection  in  her  pupils,  or  endeaTouring 
to  influence  them  by  gaining  their  confi- 
dence, I  suppose  the  remotest  possibility  oJ 
such  a  thing  n&v&e  once  entered  her  head 
But  I  believe  the  woman  sincerely  intended 
to  do  her  duty,  and,  moreover,  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  she  did  it.  Besides 
the  '  best  masters  in  every  kind  of  fashion- 
able accomplishment,*  our  '  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction '  was  carefully  attended 
to,  inasmuch  as  we  were  made  to  read  two 
chapters  of  the  Bible  daily,  verse  about, 
to  learn  catechism  and  hymns  on  Sunday, 
and  to  listen  very  frequently  to  lectures 
on  conduct  and  the  proprieties,  from  Mrs. 
Holding  herself,  and  one  of  the  governesses 
who  had  a  sermonizing  turn  of  mind,  and 
who,  I  inu^:iae,  believed  it  to  be  her  mis- 
sion to  preach  on  all  possible  occasions. 
In  short,  rules  and  regulations  were  laid 
down  for  the  very  minutest  actions  of  our 
lives.  The  codification  of  our  laws  would 
have  furnished  a  statute-book  little  inferior 
in  bulk  to  that  of  the  law  of  England. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  inspire 
us  with  a  spark  of  that  vital  principle 
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which  sapersedes  all  laws;  to  ^keep  the 
heart  with  all  diligence,'  was  a  text  rarely 
preached  on  at  High  Clareville  House. 
Then,  somehow  or  other,  all  things  seemed 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  of  import- 
ance. To  come  awkwardly  into  a  room, 
or  to  play  a  false  note  in  music,  was  almost 
as  heinous  an  offence  as  to  he  guilty  of 
pride  or  unkindness.  Thus  we  were 
brought  up  with  no  just  ideas,  or  what 
was  worse,  with  no  just  feelings  of  right 
and  wrong.  I  was  vain  and  ambitious, 
and  did  not  like  to  be  outshone ;  therefore 
I  applied  myself  with  tolerable  industry, 
and  became  what  is  called  ^very  accom- 
plished.' In  short,  I  was  the  lion  of  the 
school ;  not  solely,  however,  on  account  of 
my  accomplishments.  I  knew,  even  then, 
that  my  large  fortune  weighed  with  Mrs. 
Holding  and  her  household,  as  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  I  enjoyed  the 
knowledge,  and  relished  the  homage,  even 
while  I  partly  despised  those  who  paid 
it. 

*^  But  besides  the  meagre  mental  aliment 
I  derived  from  the  school-course  of  in- 
struction, I  obtained  a  vast  deal  of  contra^ 

VOL.   II,  c 
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band  intellectual  nounBhinent,  such  aa  it 
was,  by  Bmuggling  circulating  library 
volumes.  I  had  read  all  Byron's  Works, 
not  to  mention  Moore's,  and  L.  E.  L.'s, 
before  I  was  fifteen.  I  was  deeply  read 
in  Bulwer,  and  already  in  love  with 
Zanoni.  I  had  leed  many  French  noveLs 
even  then;  for  having  once  chanced  to 
meet  with  a  volume  of  Eugene  Sue,  I  was 
BO  much  pleased  with  it,  that  not  a  little 
of  my  liberal  allowance  of  pocket-money 
was  consumed  in  the  purchase  of  this  kind 
of  literatiure.  I  still  prefer  Fr^ich  novels 
to  English  ones ;  for  the  cold,  tame  school 
of  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth  I 
have  no  taste  at  all.  Lately,  indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  imagined  I  might  leam 
to  appreciate  a  simpler,  less  exdtiug  style, 
both  of  life  and  literature ;  but  I  have  dis- 
covered at  last  that  it  was  a  &tal  mistake. 
Passion,  excitement,  are  the  natural  atmo- 
sphere of  a  restless  mind.  I  must  return 
to  them." 

'*0h  Violet!"  cried  Caroline,  "do  not 
say  so." 

"  For  what  else  has  my  education  fitted 
me,  Caroline  ?    I  have  been  condonned  to 
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such  a  life  by  drcamstances,  which  axe  but 
another  name  for  Eate/' 

"  Dear  Violet !  I  think  you  must  be 
wrong/'  began  Caroline. 

**  It  is  easy  for  you  to  say  I  am  wrong, 
Caroline,  who  have  been  so  differently 
situated.  I  have  been  told  that  you  were 
spoiled  at  home.  I  wish  I  had  been  spoiled 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  worse  kind 
of  spoiling  by  far  than  the  indulgence  of 
a  happy  home.  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education." 

As  Violet  said  these  words,  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  and  a  short  pause  suc- 
ceeded. Caroline  was  thinking  solemnly 
how  many  and  how  great  her  blessings 
and  advantages  had  been,  and  how  thought- 
lessly and  thanklessly  she  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived them.  What  else  she  thought  was 
thus  expressed : 

"Violet,  I  feel  that  you  have  indeed 
been  very  unhappily  circumstanced.  Had 
I  been  in  your  place,  I  might  not  have 
acted  so  well  as  you  have  done.  StiU  I 
think  there  must  be  something  beyond  and 
above  circumstances,  otherwise  where  were 
our  responsibility,  dear  Violet  ?" 
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But  Violet,  passionately  clasping  hep 
hands  together,  cried  hastily,  **Do  not 
speak  to  me  of  responsibility.  Let  me 
go  on  now  with  my  story. '*  Caroline 
again  assumed  a  listening  attitude,  and 
Violet  continued : 

**  After  I  left  school,  I  went  abroad  fop 
a  few  years  with  the  family  of  a  school 
friend.  I  was  proud,  fond  of  power  and 
admiration,  and  with  an  imagmation  much 
inflamed  by  the  books  I  read.  I  had  in^ 
numerable  admirers,  and  I  gloried  in  my 
triumphs,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
despised  the  mass  of  my  adorers.  At  that 
time,  though  I  rejoiced  in  the  power  my 
money  and  my  beauty  bestowed,  I  never 
in  my  own  heart  rated  either  at  more  than 
they  were  worth.  I  was  never  mercenary, 
and  never  false.  No,  Caroline,  much  as 
appearances  are  against  me,  my  conscience 
assures  me  I  am  guiltless  of  these  crimes. 
In  time  I  began  to  grow  weary  of  my 
grand  succea ;  it  had  become  very  flat  and 
stale,  and  I  longed  for  tme  grande  paaaian, 
by  way  of  variety.  But  I  could  see  no 
worthy  object;  all  men  seemed  to  me 
equally  iminteresting    at    the   end   of   a 
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foriaiight's  acquaintance.  On  tny  coming 
of  age,  I  returned  to  England,  and  was 
then  invited  to  Harbury. 

*^  Harbnry  is  a  fine  old  place,  quite  an 
old  baronial  haU.  The  park  is  extensiye, 
the  timber  of  magnificent  growth,  and  the 
whole  place  bears  evident  marks,  not  only 
of  its  own  antiquity,  but  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  family  by  whom  it  is  still  inhabitedi 
The  present  Sir  Gleorge  Cornish  affects  to 
be  proud  of  his  race,  but  in  reality  he  is 
not  so.  He  is  a  taU,  fine-looking  old  man, 
of  noble  presence;  but  he  has  as  sordid, 
money-loving  a  soul  as  ever  presided  over 
a  counting-house.  I  beUeve  from  the  first 
minute  almost  he  behdd  me,  he  destined 
me  for  his  son's  wife.  Lady  Harriet 
(Tomish,  who  is  quite  a  modem  fine  lady, 
coincided  entirely  in  his  views.  Lady 
Harriet  is  one  of  those  women  who  set 
a  value  on  rank,  without  bdng  proud  of 
it.  She  does  not  esteem  either  that  or 
birth  for  its  own  sake,  but  solely  be- 
eaose  the^  bestow  distinction  and  fashion. 
Therefore,  as  wealth  and  beauty  likewise 
bestow  fiEtshion  and  distinction,  she  agreed 
with  her  husband,  that  in  sending  me  to 


Harbury,  Froridence  manifestly  deigned 
me  for  the  wife  of  their  son.  Now 
Arthur's  character  is  in  many  respects  the 
opposite  of  that  of  his  parents.  He  is 
very  proud — ^proud  to  a  degree — of  his 
birth,  of  his  pedigree,  unsullied  by  one 
single  meaallitmce.  He  is  proud  also  of 
his  beauty  and  his  aristocratic  bearing ; — 
remanber,  I  said  proud^  not  vain ;  there 
is  about  him  none  of  the  littleness  of 
vanity.  A&  you  must  have  noticed,  he 
never  seeks  or  cares  for  the  admiration  of 
others.  When  he  makes  himself  agree- 
able, it  is  with  some  other  object  than 
that  of  gaining  an  applause  which  can  add 
nothing  to  the  opinion  he  already  enter- 
tains of  himself." 

As  Violet  spoke,  it  jnst  glanced  across 
Carobne's  mind  whether,  afta  all,  "the 
littleness  of  vaniiy"  were  not  preferable  to 
this  inhuman,  contemptuous  pride,  which 
neither  gave  nor  sought.  She  doubted, 
too,  whether  any  one  could  be  so  utterly 
negligent  of  the  optDions  of  others ;  and 
she  guessed  that  it  was  only  of  the  suf- 
fin^es  of  those  whom  he  haughtily  con- 
ceived to  be  beneath  him,  that  Arthur 
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Comish  was  so  careless.  She  was  con- 
finned  in  this  idea  by  the  recollection  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  her 
eyer  since  the  day  on  which  she  had  re- 
cdved  so  coldly  his  advances  towards  a 
flirtation.    Violet  continued : 

*'I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  but  I 
think  you  already  know,  that  my  father 
died  two  years  before  I  left  High  Clare- 
^ille  House.  His  death,  even  at  the  time, 
was  a  bitter  griief,  but  it  quickly  passed ; 
my  mind  was  then  otherwise  occupied. 
It  is  lately,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
yean,  that  I  have  mourned  for  him  most, 
and  felt  that  in  him  I  lost  my  best  friend 
on  earth.  Shortly  aftw  my  father's  death, 
my  brother  went  into  the  army,  and  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals,  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  him  since.  He  is  both  an  amiable 
and  honourable  young  man,  but  not  the 
sort  of  p»8on  I  could  ever  apply  to  for 
support  or  counsel; 

'^But  to  return  to  Harbulry.  It  was 
not  at  all  a  gay  neighbourhood;  but  in 
the  autnnm  and  winter  Lady  Harriet  filled 
the  house  with  company,  and  in  spring 
she  took  me  with  her  to  London.    During 


the  whole  of  the  first  year,  and  part  of 
the  second  that  I  spait  with  Lady  Harriet, 
her  son  was  ahroad,  having  travelled  over 
all  Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia.  He  had 
been  as  far  east  as  Palmyra.  He  did  not 
often  write  home ;  but  when  he  did,  his 
letters  seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  fire  and 
genius,  and  added  to  the  interest  which 
had  already  been  created  in  me  by  the 
accomits  I  heard  on  all  sides  of  his  mani- 
fold attractions.  A  portrait  of  him,  taken 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  which  hung  in  the 
picture-gallery,  bore  witness  that  with 
regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  report 
had  not  exa^erated.  I  had,  of  course, 
seen  many  handsome  men,  but  never  had 
I  seen  a  countenance  which  so  seized  upon 
my  imagination.  Boyish  thongh  it  was, 
with  prophetic  feeling  I  seemed  to  read 
there  my  destiny.  His  &ther  and  mother 
were  never  weary  of  enlarging  on  hia 
talents  and  attractions;  while  the  latter 
was  constantly  relating  to  me  the  number 
of  ladies  who  were  dying  of  love  for  him, 
accompanying  such  cmnmunications  with 
a  pretl^  plain  hint,  that  she  knew  only 
one  woman  worthy  of  him, — ^for,  you  must 
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understand,  Lady  Harriet  and  I  were  the 
greatest  possible  friends,  after  a  worldly, 
mutual-conyenience  fashion.  Afterwards 
I  fonnd  that  my  praises  had  beai  trumpeted 
to  Arthur  in  the  same  style ;  but  on  him 
th^  had  a  different  effect.  They  only 
serred  to  prejudice  him  against  me,  as  a 
party  in  a  design  to  entrap  him:  this  I 
learned  afterwards*  He  came  home  at 
last." 

Here  Violet  stopped  for  a  second,  as  if 
to  take  breath;  soon,  however,  she  con- 
tinued: 

"While  in  all  other  respects  he  sur- 
passed my  most  romantic  expectations,  in 
one  only  he  disappointed  me, — ^he  paid 
me  no  attention  whatever,  indeed,  almost 
alighted  me.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
had  ever  seemed  entirely  indifferent  to 
me,  and  I  was  partly  mortified  and  partly 
indignant.  I  think  I  must  have  become 
rather  sulky;  silent  I  was,  at  least,  and 
wotdd  neither  speak  nor  sing.  I  wished 
to  show  my  perfect  indifference  towards 
him. 

"Such  had  been  the  state  of  matters 
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for  several  weeks,  when  one  day,  as  I 
was  taking-  the  air  in  a  walk  bordered  on, 
one  side  by  a  thick  fence  of  high  laurels, 
I  heard  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen.  I  recognized  them  immediately 
as  those  of  Arthur  Cornish  and  a  friend 
of  his,  then  at  Ilarbury.  They  were 
speaking  of  me.  The  visitor  asked  Arthur 
why  he  did  not  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Sir  Gieorge  and  Lady  Harriet,  and  marry 
me.  '  Because,'  Arthur  replied — I  remem- 
ber his  very  words,  as  I  remember  every 
word  he  ever  spoke — '  I  wUl  not  marry 
any  one  on  compulsion,  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second,  I  caimot  endure  the 
girl.  If  they  must  plot  to  give  me  a  wife, 
they  might  have  fixed  on  something  dif- 
ferent from  a  tradesman's  daughter.  No, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  a  vulgar,  mercenary 
aflEair  of  that  kind ;  if  I  do  not  marry  for 
love,  I  will  marry  for  ambition — never  for 
m,oney.' 

" '  But  she  is  pretty.' 

" '  An  insipid  kind  of  prettiness,  which 
does  not  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  beauty. 
When  I  compare  the   girl   Smythe  with 
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some  of  the  Greek  or  Italian  women,  I 
am  inclined  to  say  with  Lord  Byron, — 

"  Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan,  and  weak  ! " 

And  their  souLs  are  the  counterparts  of 
their  forms, — ^no  fire,  no  passion ;  all  their 
feelings,  if  they  ever  had  any,  trimmed 
into  the  current  stereotype  of  propriety. 
A  more  perfect  specimen  of  her  class  than 
Miss  Smythe  I  never  saw.  Can  anything 
he  more  common-place  than  her  modest 
airs  of  silence,  or  more  superlatively 
missyish  than  her  refusals  to  sing,  douht* 
less  in  the  hope  of  heing  pressed?  She 
may  wait  long  enough  hefore  I  ask  her, 
as  I  feel  convinced  the  performance  would 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  making  the  re- 
quest.' 

''  <  But  she  is  said  to  be  clever,  and  a 
good  musician.' 

"  *  Said  to  be — ^by  liidy  Harriet,  who  is 
no  authority  in  the  present  case.  I  hate 
boarding-school  musicians  and  clever  girls^ 
who  can  give  you  day  and  date  for  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  or  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta.    But  let  us  leave  Miss  Smythe, 
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as  I  shall  infallibly  begin  to  yawn  if  we 
do  not  hit  upon  a  more  interesting  topic. 
She  need  not  hope  that  there  is  an; 
chance  of  her  ever  becoming  Mrs.  Artbui 
Cornish.' 

"As  I  heard  all  this,  I  felt  almost  mad 
with  indignation.  I  felt  that  Arthni 
had  completely  mistaken  me,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  he  Bhould  ere  long  discover  hia 
mistake.  I  made  an  inward  resolution 
that  I  would  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
him  to  my  feet,  and  then  I  would  reiject 
him.  I  saw,  however,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  system 
of  tactics.  That  very  same  night,  after 
a  moderate  share  of  entreaty,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  play  and 
sing.  I  chose  a  part — ^the  most  passionate 
part  of  the  opera  of  '  Lucrezia  Borg^.'  I 
have  been  told  that  I  might  have  made  a 
fortune  on  the  stage.  I  think  I  surpassed 
myself  that  evening.  The  w  hole  party  were 
struck ;  and  Arthur,  with  a  look  of  wonder 
and  admiration  in  his  eyes,  besought 
me,  in  his  most  fervent  manner,  to  sing 
it  again;  but  I  answered  carelessly  that 
I  was  tired,  and  I  did  not  perform  again 
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for  several  days.  The  same  eyening  a 
conyersation  ensued  on  music  and  its 
capability  of  expressing  every  shade  of 
feeling  and  passion,  and  then  passed  on  to 
a  discussion  of  those  feelings  and  passions 
themselves.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
showing  Arthur  Cornish  that  I  could 
speak  as  well  as  sing,  but  I  never  addressed 
him.  I  had  now  so  far  gained  my  end ; 
and  after  having  thoroughly  coquetted 
him  into  attention,  I  next  sought  to  win 
him  still  further  by  seeming  to  reciprocate 
it.  Ere  long  he  became  devoted  to  me; 
hut  I  was  playing  a  dangerous  game. 
Ah,  Caroline  1  how  fascinating  he  can  be 
you  do  not  know.  He  bewitched  my  soul. 
My  desire  of  retaliation  vanished  like  a 
dream  of  the  night,  before  the  bright, 
bright  sunshine  of  his  passionate  devotion, 
I  foi^t  everything  but  love.  The  whole 
world — ^my  whole  life  seemed  concentrated 
in  Arthur  Cornish.  I  worshipped  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  repay  my  devotion  with 
a  love  equally  passionate  and  profound. 
It  was  the  month  of  March.  We  were  to 
go  to  London  in  April,  and  be  married  there 
in  May.     Meanwhile  our  engagement  was 
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to  be  kept  prirate  till  on  the  eve  of  beii 
fulfilled.  And  now  Caroline,  when  I  da 
to  look  back  on  that  time,  and  it  is  ve 
seldom  indeed  that  I  venture  to  recall : 
I  am  puzzled  to  say  whether  I  was  hap] 
or  not.  The  feelings  which  then  possesa 
me  were  rather  like  the  intoxication 
ecstasy  than  the  calm  of  happiness.  Ai 
yet,  sach  was  the  delirium  of  joy  I  thi 
experienced,  such  was  the  delirium  of  pa 
which  succeeded,  that  all  sensations  sin< 
have  seemed  feeble  and  superficial,  s 
pleasures  and  pdins  rapid  and  iiTunftftnin 
Caroline,  I  am  now  come  to  that  part 
my  story  which  I  can  hardly  bear  ■ 
relate ;  but  I  must  and  will." 

As  Violet  spoke  she  became  deadly  pal 
while  her  &ce  had  yet  a  look  of  the  mo 
fixed  determination.  She  continued  in 
low,  yet  firm  and  emphatic  voice, 

"  "We  lived  in  Upper  Belgrave-stree 
One  morning,  when  I  was  sitting  alone  i 
my  own  room,  a  note  was  brought  me  I 
the  post.     Here  it  is !  " 

As  Violet  spoke,  she  took  firom  her  des 
a  note,  contained  in  an  envelope,  an 
handed  it  to  Caroline.     It  had  been  sealc 
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with  a  small  pink  seal,  and  the  address 
was  in  small,  rather  stiff,  and  somewhat 
foreign-looking  handwriting. 

"  Eead  it/'  said  Violet.  Caroline 
obeyed.  Within,  the  writing  was  the 
same  as  on  the  envelope.  The  contents 
were  as  follows : 

*' Madam, — If  you  will  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, or  any  day  this  week,  caU  at  the 
address  given  below,  you  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  something  which  very 
nearly  concerns  your  happiness.  I  con- 
jure you.  Madam,  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  request  proceeding  from  an  anonymous 
petitioner.  Come,  if  you  value  truth  and 
justice, — come  by  all  you  hold  sacred  and 
dear.  "  Eglantine." 

The  note  was  dated  from  Corcyra  Cot- 
tagBj Koad,  St.  John's  Wood. 

"You  went?"  asked  Caroline,  greatly 
amazed  and  deeply  interested.  The  whole 
tale  appeared  to  her  rather  like  some  wild 
romance  than  a  real  occurrence  in  the  life 
of  a  person  she  knew,  nay,  who  was  then 
actually  before  her.  Widely  different, 
indeed,  were  all  the  elem^its  and  events 


wMch  composed  poor  Violet's  atory  from 
those  which  made  up  the  sum  of  CaroUne'a 
innocent,  secluded,  happy  life,  with  its 
quiet  pleasures,  and  simple  though  ardent 
aspirations  1 

"  I  went,  not  that  day,  hut  the  next.  It 
was  early  in  the  day;  Arthur  had  gone  out, 
and  I  told  Ijady  Harriet  that  I  wished  to 
take  the  air.  She  first  offered  me  the  carri- 
age, then  a  footman  to  accompany  me;  but 
I  contrived  to  elude  both  proposals.  As 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  house,  I  walked 
quickly  away,  and  firing  the  first  cab  I 
^coxmtered,  gave  orders  to  he  driven  to 
Corcyra  Cottage.  My  feelings  as  I  drove 
thither  were  full  of  curiosity  rather  tham 
anxiety.  At  last  the  cab  stopped,  and  I 
got  out.  I  found  myself  in  front  of  a 
low  wall  with  an  ornamental  gateway. 
Behind  the  wall  was  a  screen  of  lilacs 
and  laburnums  now  in  fiill  bloom.  I 
entered  and  passed  along  a  path,  between 
beds  gay  with  beautiful  flowers,  towards  ii 
cottage  omee.  I  was  quickly  admitted 
into  a  small  hall  decorated  with  statuettes 
and  vases  of  flowers,  and  then  up-stairs. 
On  the  stairs  I  met  a  child,  a  beautiful, 
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the  most  beautiful  little  girl  I  ever  saw. 
I  stopped  to  caress  it,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture looked  into  my  face  with  its  dark 
eyes,  which,  young  as  it  was,  seemed  fuU 
of  a  passionate  mystery.  A  mysterious 
thrill  of  pain  seemed  for  a  second  aknost 
to  transfix  me  to  the  spot.  Those  eyes 
reminded  me  strangely  of  eyes  whose  light 
was  as  the  light  of  my  soul,  whose  glance 
seemed  to  comprehend  my  whole  destiny. 
I  recovered  myself,  however,  iomiediately, 
and  passed  on.  I  quickly  found  myself  in 
sort  of  drawing-room  or  boudoir,  small, 
but  exquisitely  and  luxuriously  furnished. 
In  a  low  fauteml  by  a  window,  which 
looked  into  the  garden,  sat  a  lady,  who 
rose  immediately  on  my  entrance.  She 
was  tail,  and  magnificently  handsome. 
Her  dress  and  style  altogether  were  fo- 
reign rather  than  English.  She  was  very 
young,  her  complexion  of  a  clear  olive, 
while  a  rich  warm  glow  mantled  in  her 
cheek.  Her  features,  which  were  very  fine, 
had  a  tendency  towards  the  classic  model, 
but  were  entirely  devoid  of  that  cold  re- 
pose, calculated  to  inspire  awe  rather  than 
love.    Her  eyes  were  dark,  dreamy,  and 
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almond-sbaped ;  but  not  like  the  e^res  c 
the  child  I  had  met  on  the  stairs.  A 
they  fixed  on  me,  their  expression  ws 
full  of  an  anxious  sadness.  Her  hair  wa 
black  as  midnight,  and  folded  roimd  an 
round  her  head  in  long  plaits.  Her  colon 
Tisibly  deepened  as  she  addressed  me.  He 
voice  was  low  and  melodious,  and  he 
accent  decidedly  foreign,  though  she  spok 
perfectly  good  English.  '  Miss  Smythe : 
she  said  gracefiilly,  yet  evidently  wit 
great  nervousness.  I  bowed  my  asseni 
'I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  seated,  Mis 
Smythe,'  she  continued  with  inoreasin 
confusion,  'because  I  am  not  sure  ths 
when  you  know  who  I  am,  you  wi 
choose  to  be  seated  in  my — in  this  house 
I  was  now  dreadfully  agitated,  so  muc 
so  that  I  could  not  conceal  my  agitatioi 
It  communicated  itself  to  my  compfmioi 
and  we  stood  gazing  at  one  another  as 
&i8cinated — neitlier  as  it  would  seen 
daring  to  break  the  silence.  At  Ih 
instant  a  step  was  heard  upon  the  stair 
SimiJtaneously  we  started.  '  What 
that?'  cried  the  foreign  lady,  'I  ga\ 
orders  that' — suddenly  she  stopped,  ft 
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a  voice,  which  I  knew  well,  inquired  of 
some  one  in  an  angry  tone,  ^  What  does 
this  mean  ?  who  is  with  your  mistress  ?* 
Caroline,  my  heart  died  within  me,  aU  the 
objects  in  the  room  swam  before  my  eyes, 
and  had  I  not  grasped  a  chau*,  I  should 
have  fallen.  I  am  certain  that  for  a 
second  or  two  I  was  quite  unconscious, 
like  one  of  the  changes  of  a  dream,  in  the 
entire  possession  of  my  faculties,  I  sud- 
denly stood  face  to  face  with  Arthur  Cor- 
nish. We  gazed  at  one  another,  and  for 
a  moment,  it  was  but  a  moment,  his 
glance  fell.  Then  he  turned  to  the  foreign 
lady,  saying,  in  a  cold,  bitter  tone,  which 
1  saw  wounded  her  a  thousand  times  more 
than  if  it  had  been  an  angry  one ;  '  This 
is  your  doing.  Eglantine.  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  this  considerate  kindness.'  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  said  with  suppressed 
anger,  *  This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  you, 
Violet.  Let  me  take  you  home,  or  at 
least  to  your  carriage.'  I  answered ;  *  My 
presence  here  seems  now  needless.  I 
have  learned  all  that  is  necessary  for  me 
to  know ;  enough,  Mr.  Cornish,  to  induce 
me  to  absolve  you  from  all  further  in- 


terest  in  mj  proceedings,  or  care  for  rt 
conduct.'  As  I  spoke,  Arthur  becan 
pale  with  passion.  '  Violet,'  he  cried, '  on] 
hear  me,  and  judge  not  so  cruelly.'  * 
should  prefer  hearing  no  more,'  was  nc 
answer,  '  but  if  I  must  hear  any  one, 
shall  he  this  lady,  whose  communicatic 
your  entrance  has  interrupted.'  *  Hes 
her  I '  he  cried,  *  the  conversation  of  sue 
as  she  is,  is  not  for  you.'  Here  the  ui 
fortunate  lady,  who  for  the  last  fe 
minutes  had  stood  as  if  turned  to  ston 
suddenly  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  ax 
threw  herself  at  Arthur's  feet.  '  Oh,  hai 
mercy  upon  me,  Arthur  I '  she  crie 
'have  some  mercy.  Do  not  be  so  vei 
cruel.  If  I  am  bad  and  wicked,  as  I  kno 
I  am,  and  not  fit  society  for  this  beautif 
lady,  whom  you — you  love  (the  woJ 
seemed  as  if  it  would  suffocate  her)  f 
whose  sake  have  I  become  what  I  arD 
Have  I  not  left  everythinL,%  my  liome,  n 
kindred,  my  own  native  Clreece  for  yoi; 
Have  I  not  followed  you  fiiithfuUy  throut 
many  lands  ?  Have  I  not  given  up  n 
good  name  for  your  sake  ?  and  far  I; 
more  than  all  these,  have  I  not  given  i 
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my  peace  of  nund  for  evermore?  Oh! 
guilty  wretch  that  I  am,  wilfully  guilty, 
I  deserve  it  all;  but,  Arthur,  you  ought 
not  to  upbraid  me.  Oh,  Arthur  1  I  am 
the  mother  of  your  child,  I  might  say 
your  children.'  I  now  saw  that  the  un- 
happy creature  was,  indeed,  once  more 
about  to  become  a  mother.  Even  amid 
the  absorbing  misery  of  my  own  feelings, 
my  heart  bled  for  her.  I  trusted  eagerly 
that  Arthur  would  give  her  one  kind 
word  in  reply.  If  he  had  known,  it  was 
then  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  at  all 
have  lessened  my  anger  I — But  he  answered 
sternly:  *Tes,  and  you  have  sought  to 
repay  yourself  for  the  sacrifices  you  so 
effectively  describe,  and  to  revenge  your- 
self  on  me,  because  I  have  learned  to 
love  another  whose  name  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  with 
yours,  by  seeking  to  ruin  me  in  her  good 
opinion  and  thus  prevent  my  marriage 
with  her.  You  have  not  behaved  so  as 
to  deserve  compassion  or  kindness  from 
me,  Eglantine.'  Then  turning  to  me,  he 
continued  passionately,  '  Violet,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  guilt  of  my  connection  with  this 


woman.  It  is  a  connectioa  which  I  hai 
resolved  this  yery  day  to  dissolve  for  evei 
Had  it  not  heen  out  of  compassion,  whicl 
I^eseech  you,  do  not  make  me  repent  of 
it  should  hare  been  dissolved  long  ago 
Violet,  for  this  you  will  not  cast  me  off  ? 
Bra  I  had  time  to  reply,  Eglantine  agaii 
began  to  speak.  She  was  now  compara 
tively  calm,  though  her  bosom  heaved  aiK 
her  countenance  bespoke  a  sort  of  iesigne< 
despair.  Her  voice  was  low  and  weak 
and  her  words  seemed  to  come  witl 
difficulty.  *  You  do  me  injustice,  Arthuj 
Cornish,'  she  said ;  '  you  have  mosi 
grievously  mistaken  me.  Listen  to  mt 
now  tUl  I  explain  my  motives.  It  is  th( 
only  request  I  shall  ever  make  you,  anc 
listen  too,  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  foi 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  think  worse  oi 
me  than  I  deserve.  It  is  not  many  days 
ago  since  I  heard,  how  it  matters  not, 
that  Arthur  Cornish  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  great  heiress — tliat  his  parents 
had  arranged  the  match  for  liim,  and  that 
it  was  only  after  much  difficulty  and  a 
long  time  that  he  had  bet'n  induced  to 
accede  to  their  wishes.    Of  Miss  Smythe 
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I  knew  nothing  except  her  name,  and  that 
she  was  very  rich.  In  the  foolish  fond- 
ness of  my  heart,  I  helieved  that  it  was 
for  my  sake  that  Arthur  had  not  wished  to 
marry.  I  thought  he  loved  me  and  not 
the  great  heiress,  and  that  his  heart  as 
well  as  mine  was  to  he  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  his  parents.  I  thought  I 
would  appeal  to  Miss  Smythe  herself,  and 
that,  perhaps,  when  she  saw  that  it  was 
only  for  her  wealth  and  to  please  his 
paraits,  she  would  herself  break  off  the 
marriage.  But  indeed  I  hardly  knew 
what  I  thought  or  expected.  Eor  the  last 
few  days  I  have  been  nearly  mad,  and 
now  I  see  I  have  been  greatly  mistaken  in 
my  wild  conjectures,  in  my  poor  foolish 
hopes,  which  could  not  be  persuaded  at 
once  to  relinquish  their  all.  I  see  clearly 
now,  Arthur,  that  you  love  me  no  longer — 
that  your  intended  marriage  is  not  one  of 
interest  but  of  love.  Had  I  known  this  I 
should  not  have  acted  as  I  have  done. 
But  it  is  over,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  now  but  to  die.'  As  she  finished 
speaking,  her   voice    faltered   nervously. 
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she  trranbled  all  over,  and  the  bitt 
tears  rolled  abundantly  down  her  cheeli 
Arthur  seemed  softened. 

*  No,  Eglantine,'  he  said,  *  do  not  m 
BO.  All  the  comforts  you  possess  are  you 
still.  TSiis  vary  day  I  shall  put  it  out 
my  own  power  eyer  to  resume  them.  Y( 
are  still  young  and  handsome,  and  nii 
one  day  marry.' 

"  She  started  as  if  stung  by  a  viper,  hi 
^es  flashed,  and  she  cried  indignantly, 

"  *  I  took  gifts  from  your  love,  Arthiu 
but  I  will  take  nothing  from  your  chant; 
You  may  marry,  but  I  never  will,  for  n: 
love  is  not  such  as  yours.' 

"And  again  she  wept  hysterically, 
now  said, 

"  •  No,  Eglantine,  his  love  is  not  such  i 
yours,  nor  is  it  such  as  mine.  I  will  n< 
marry  Arthur  Cornish  to  be  the  playthii 
of  an  hoiir,  then  thrown  aside  as  a  wortl 
less  toy.  I  will  not  live  to  be  a  neglectf 
wife,  and  as  I  am  not  greater  or  moi 
beautiful  than  you,  how  am  I  to  kno 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  wealth  1 
would  ever  have  asked  me  to  be  his  wi 
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at  all?  Earewell,  Eglantme.  Prom  my 
heart  I  pity  you ;  but  your  sorrows  have 
taught  me  how  to  act.' 

<<  As  I  finished  speaking,  I  rushed  out  of 
the  room. 

"'Violet I"  cried  Arthur,  quickly  pur- 
suing me,  but  in  vain,  for  I  ahnost  flew ; 
'Violet,  for  mercy's  sake,  if  you  would 
not  drive  me  mad,  Violet ! '  But  I  would 
not  listen,  I  would  not  even  look  at  him. 
I  sprang  into  the  cab,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  as  quick  as  possible 
to  Upper  Belgrave-street.  Lady  Harriet 
was  out.  I  instantly  rang  for  my  maid, 
and  helped  her  to  pack  everything  I  pos- 
sessed. I  had  been  invited  by  the  Mends 
with  whom  I  had  formerly  travelled  to 
pay  them  a  visit  in  London,  and  I  now 
wrote  a  note  to  offer  to  come  that  vety 
afternoon.  My  offer  was  accepted,  and 
before  Lady  Harriet  had  returned  to  dress 
for  dinner,  I  had  arrived  in  Baker-street. 
I  Mt  a  note  for  her,  to  thank  her  for  her 
kindness  to  me;  but  to  inform  her,  that 
as  I  had  broken  off  my  engagement  with 
Mr.  Cornish,  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer 
remain  a  guest  in  the  house  where  he 
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lived.     I  referred  her  to  her  son  for    ax 
explanation. 

"  '  Early  the  next  morning,  earlier  thar 
Lady  Harriet's  usual  hour  of  rising,  she 
called  on  me  in  Baker-street,  talked  o1 
Arthur's  love  and  despair,  and  contrition 
and  her  own  and  Sir  George's  great  at' 
tachment  to  me,  finally  entreating  me  tc 
open  and  read  a  thick  letter,  which  sh* 
had  brought  with  her,  and  which  she  sai^ 
Arthur  had  sat  up  all  night  to  write.  II 
was  in  vain  that  I  refiised.  Lady  Harriet 
would  take  no  denial,  and  insisted  on 
leaving  the  letter  with  me.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  she  gone  than  I  enclosed  it 
in  an  envelope,  and  writing  Arthur's  ad< 
dress,  as  I  then  helieved  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  I  sait  it  off  to  the  post-ofiice. 
The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  write  to 
£glantine,-to  oifer  to  settle  an  annuity  on 
her,  or  if  she  prrferred,  to  assist  her  in 
any  scheme  she  might  have  thought  of  to 
earn  a  livelihood  for  herself.  I  despatched 
this  note  by  -  a  private  messenger,  who 
brought  me  hack  for  an  answer  that  the 
lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  very 
lU,  so  ill  that  she  could  not  answer   it. 
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This  intelligence  made  me  so  anxious  that 
I  believe,  in  my  excitement,  I  should  have 
set  off  immediately  to  Corcyra-cottage, 
had  it  not  heen  for  the  dread  of  meeting 
Arthur  Cornish,  who  I  thought  might 
have  heen  drawn  thither  hy  the  news  of 
Eglantine's  illness.  All  that  night  I 
passed  in  a  sort  of  fever.  The  next 
morning  I  was  told  a  woman  wished  to 
see  me.  I  recognised  the  girl  who  had 
opened  the  door  at  Corcyra-cottage.  She 
seemed  in  great  distress,  and  as  she  spoke 
began  to  cry.  She  told  me  that  Eglantine 
had  died  a  few  hours  hefore,  in  giving 
birth  to  a  still-bom  child.  She  had, 
however,  been  able  to  read  my  note,  and 
had  sent  me  her  *  thanks.'  She  said  she 
dare  not  send  her  blessing.  'Oh,  Miss,' 
cried  the  girl,  '  she  was  the  most  humblest, 
gentlest  creetur,  and  I  could  not  help 
liking  her.  Miss,  though  she  was  no  better 
than  she  should  be,  and  a  kep-mistress ; 
and  I  am  afeard.  Miss,  the  gentleman  has 
broken  her  heart,  poor  thing,'  She  then 
told  me  that  Eglantine  besought  me  to 
pay  her  fiineral  expenses,  and  to  have  her 
child    brought    up    in    an    honest    way. 


Sarah,  for  tliat  was  the  girl'B  name, 
offered  to  t^e  the  child  home  to  her 
mother's  for  a  few  days,  and  then  asked 
me  if  she  should  inform  Mr.  Cornish.  I 
said  certainly  not,  unless  he  should  in- 
quire. She  then  left  me.  I  now  began 
to  wonder  what  I  should  do  with  the 
child.  At  last  I  remembered  a  very  bene- 
volent maiden  lady,  in  reduced  cdrcum- 
stances,  a  distant  connection  of  my  father's, 
who,  when  I  was  a  child,  resided  in'  liver- 
pool,  but  who  some  years  ago  had  ro- 
tumed  to  her  birthplace,  a  village  in 
South  "Wales.  To  this  lady  I  wrote, 
relating  the  history  of  Eglantine  Earwell, 
for  such  was  the  name  by  which  her 
dying  mother  requested  she  might  be 
called,  and  asking  if  she  would  consent 
to  receive  the  poor  desolate  one  as  a 
boarder.  I  received  a  fevourable  answer, 
and  with  Sarah  for  a  nui^emaid,  little 
Jlglantine  was  despatched  to  Wales.  She 
has  remained  there  ever  since.  About  once 
a  year  I  hear  of  her  firom  her  kiad  guardian, 
who  thanks  me  for  having  given  such  a 
solace  to  her  solitary  life.  T  have  settled 
upon  little  Eglantine  a  small  competence, 
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and  I  trust  when  she  grows  up  she  may 
become  the  wife  of  some  respectable 
man. 

"While  I  was   thus    forced  to   exert 
myself,  my  spirits  seemed  kept  up  by  the 
excitement.     But  no  sooner  was   all  ne- 
cessity for  exertion  over  than  I  sank  into 
a   sort    of   feverish    despair,   interrupted 
occasionally  by  fits  of  the  most  passion- 
ate grief.     I  could  not  resign  myself  to 
my  destiny.    Torturing   regrets   pursued 
me  everywhere.     I  could  not  drive  the 
remembrance  of  Arthur  from  my  heart. 
My  thoughts  of  him  were  strangely  com- 
pounded of  love  and  bitterness.     I  believe, 
Caroline,  had  he  written  to  me  then,  I 
should  not  have  returned  his  letter  un- 
read ;  and  yet  all  the  while  I  maintained 
to  the  world  a  cahn  exterior,  and  I  rushed 
into  all  sorts  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  in 
the  fruitless  attempt  to  drown  thought 
and  to  banish    memory.      I  even   tried 
gaming;   but   gaining  a  large  sum  one 
night  from  a  lady,  I  was  horror-struck 
by  her  look  of  agonized  despair.     I  waited 
on  her  the  next  morning,  and  restored  to 
her  all  she  had  lost :   and  together  we 
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vowed  never  to  touch  a  card  again.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  both  kept  the  vow.  She  called 
me  her  preserver,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  after  this  inci- 
dent, I  was  less  miserable.  To  the  rest- 
less devouring  agony  I  had  hitherto  felt, 
succeeded  a  sort  of  blank  dreary  hopeless- 
ness and  weariness.  I  continued  to  live 
with  the  friends  to  whose  house  I  had 
gone  after  leaving  that  of  Sir  George. 
Arthur,  I  heard,  had  gone  to  travel  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
received  many  kind  and  pressing  invita- 
tions from  the  Eosses,  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  them ;  but  somehow  or  other 
there  was  something  singularly  unat- 
tractive to  me  in  the  idea  of  living  in 
Glasgow.  At  last,  however,  they  pur- 
chased Ardennan,  and  I  promised  to  come 
to  stay  with  them  in  the  highlands  as 
soon  as  they  should  be  settled  in  their 
new  residence.  This  was  about  a  year 
a^.  I  was  then  in  Rome  with  my 
friends,  who  were  spending  the  winter  in 
that  wonderful  city.  In  spring  we  went 
northwards  to  Venice,  Florence,  and  Ge- 
noa, and  after  passing  a  few  weeks  among 
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the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  we  passed  on  to  the  south  of  France. 
At  Marseilles  I  first  met  with — ^with  Mr. 
Gfordon.  He  was  the  first  of  the  sex  in 
whose  company  I  had  felt  in  the  smallest 
degree  interested  since  I  had  known  Arthur 
Cornish.  Handsome  and  more  elegant 
men  I  had  undoubtedly  seen,  but  no  one 
who  seemed  so  thoroughly  to  unite  the 
manners  and  feeUngs  of  a  gentleman  with 
the  liberal  and  intelligent  sentiments  of  a 
man  who  had  mixed  with  the  world.  He 
joined  our  party.  "We  were  constantly  to- 
gether. His  society  seemed  to  do  me  good. 
I  was  happier,  or  rather  less  miserable, 
than  I  had  been  for  a  long  time.  As  a 
lover,  at  that  period,  I  certainly  never 
once  thought  of  him ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
he  had  then  any  idea  of  me  in  that  light ; 
at  least  if  he  had  he  never  showed  it.  It 
was  not  till  after  I  had  been  a  week  or 
two  at  Ardennan  that  the  notion  began  to 
dawn  upon  my  mind.  At  first  I  was 
deeply  concerned.  The  idea  of  love  or 
marriage  was  utterly  repugnant  to  me, 
and  I  was  truly  grieved  at  the  thought  of 
causing  pain  to  a  man  whom  I  had  learned 


to  esteem  more  Mghly  than  any  man  ] 
ever  knew.  Never,  Caroline — never  bj 
the  lightest  thought,  did  I  so  far  wroii§ 
Malcolm  Gordon  as  to  imagine  that  it  wai 
my  wealth  he  sought.  While  I  felt  exaltec 
in.  my  own  opinion  by  the  honour  of  hij 
regard,  I  felt  in  another  sense  humblec 
also ;  for  I  was  deeply  conscious  how  un- 
worthy I  was  of  it.  Then  too,  Caroline: 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  bear  to  make  him 
unhappy.  Suddenly  it  came  into  my  head, 
that  it  would  be  noble  and  generous  tc 
sacrifice  my  own  feelings.  As  I  could 
never  be  happy  myself,  why  should  I  neg- 
lect an  opportunity  of  bestowing  happiness 
on  another.  As  soon  as  this  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  me,  it  seemed  day  by 
day  to  gather  strength.  I  had  a  sort  oi 
melancholy  satis&ction  in  dwelling  upon 
it.  I  began  now  even  to  venture  to  cast 
a  glance  upon  my  future.  It  seemed  tc 
me  that  if  happiness  was  nut  to  be  mine, 
I  might  at  least  find  rest  and  safety  as  the 
wife  of  Malcolm.  If  I  should  determine 
upon  a  single  life,  what  lay  before  me  but 
long,  long  years  of  solitary  restlessness. 
As  a  wife  I  should  have  a  home,  a  family 
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circle,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  peace  and 
eren  content.  Such  were  the  reasons 
which  decided  me.  Occasionally  I  had 
misgiTings  about  the  wisdom  of  my  con* 
duct,  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing now  peace  anywhere  on  earth ;  but 
I  never  even  for  a  moment  swerved  from 
my  resolution,  after  I  had  given  Mr. 
Gordon  reason  to  believe  that  I  favoured 
bis  suit.  Although  I  was  at  first  almost 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  presence  of 
Arthur  Cornish  in  the  very  house  where  I 
was  an  inmate,  in  the  end  I  was  more  con- 
firmed than  ever  in  my  determination  to 
marry  Mr.  Gordon.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Arthur  had  come  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  insulting  me,  of  showing  me,  by 
his  supercilious  unconcerned  manners,  aud 
Mb  devoted  attentions  to  other  women, 
that  he  despised  my  anger,  and  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  my  love.  Now  I  know 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  that  he  has 
loved  me  alone,  me  throughout ;  that  it 
was  for  my  sake  he  came  to  the  highlands." 
"  But  why,  then,'*  interrupted  Caroline, 
"has  he  made  no  effort  to  repossess 
himself  of  your  affection  ?    Why  has  he 
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looked  on,  apparently  immoved,  and  be- 
held you  almost  snatched  &om  him  by 
another  P  By  your  own  account,  Violet, 
it  is  the  mere  efilect  of  accident  that 
you  are  not  Malcolm's  wife." 

"Arthur  is  too  proud  to  sue  where  he 
has  been  once  repulsed.  He  sought  to 
provoke  my  jealousy,  that  he  might  thus 
diseorer  if  I  stLU  loyed  him." 

"And  was  this  right,  Violet?"  cried 
Caroline,  warmly,  almost  indignantly. 
"  Oh,  was  this  right  ?" 

Violet  coloured,  and  returned  no  an- 
swer. Caroline  looked  at  her  aorrowfidly. 
She  continued,  "  I  intended  to  have  told 
Mr.  Gordon  all ;  indeed,  I  had  already 
given  him  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  feel  for  him  the  ardour  oi 
a  first  attachment.  To-day  I  meant  to 
have,  in  general  terms  at  least,  explained 
everything  to  him,  told  him  what  I  could 
feel,  what  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  for 
him  in  case  I  became  his  wife,  and  then 
to  have  left  it  to  him  to  decide.  In  my 
anger  and  indignation,  and  while  I  be- 
heved  that  the  power  to  love  had  been 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  my  first  passion, 
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I  imaginod  that  that  passion  itself  was 
also  in  ashes.  It  was  not  till  I  thought 
that  Arthur  was  dead,  till  I  found  myself 
hurried  on,  I  knew  not  how,  hy  feelings 
over  which  I  seemed  to  have  no  control — 
nay,  which  I  never  seemed  so  much  as  to 
think  of  opposing,  and  which,  in  one  in- 
stant of  irresistible  power,  swept  away 
alike  the  resolutions  of  years,  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  rectitude,  nay,  the  very 
promptings  of  womanly  pride  and  maidenly 
propriety — ^that  I  knew  that  my  love  was 
lasting  as  life  and  strong  as  death.  For 
a  minute  or  two  I  was  sensible  of  nothing 
but  the  joy  of  knowing  that  Arthur  lived. 
But  suddenly  my  senses  seemed  to  return, 
my  eyes  were  open  to  the  situation  in 
which  I  had  placed  myself.  I  saw,  as  in 
one  glance,  all  the  folly  and  the  falsehood 
and  the  cruelty  of  which  •!  had  been  guilty. 
Never  in  all  my  life,  not  even  on  that  fatal 
day  on  which  I  first  beheld  Eglantine, 
have  I  been  so  utterly  miserable  as  at 
that  moment.  Spare  me,  Caroline,  from 
dwelling  upon  it. 

"  You  saw  that  I  returned  to  Ardennan 
with  William  E/Oss.     As  soon  as  I  arrived 
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here,  I  hastened  to  my  own  room,  which 
I  have  not  quitted  since.  Such  an  after* 
noon  as  I  passed,  Caroline  I  and  Buch  a 
night  I  At  ahout  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
I  think  it  must  have  heen,  I  received  a 
note  hj  a  messenger  firom  Corrieheg.  Aftei 
years  of  silence,  a  note  &om  Arthoz 
Cornish  to  me  once  more  I  I  thought  I 
should  have  gone  mad.  I  had  been 
nearly  distracted  with  the  idea  that  he 
despised  me,  and  triumphed  in  my  humi- 
liation. Kow  the  revulsion  of  my  feelings 
was  so  great,  that  I  was  not  able  to  read 
the  letter.  It  seemed  that  whatever  it 
contained — anger,  or  contempt,  or  love — 
must  kill  me.  My  eyes  were  dazzled  and 
my  head  swam,  so  that  I  could  not  read. 
At  last,  however,  I  made  it  out.  Here 
it  is,  Caroline ;  read  it,  I  wish  you  to 
know  all." 

Caroline  took  the  letter.  The  hand- 
writing of  Arthur  Cornish  was  generally 
symmetrical,  yet  dark,  bold,  and  free, 
and  seemed  to  bespeak,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  character  of  the  writer.  The 
note  in  question  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
written  in  a  fury ;  as  if  the  contents  had 
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been  poured  out  so  fast  from  the  soul  of 
the  penman,  that  while  the  pen  had 
flown  to  express  them,  it  had  also  heen 
inspired  with  the  passion  of  the  writer, 
and  by  its  wild  dashes  and  vehement 
back  strokes,  kept  time  to  his  fiery 
feeUngs.     Caroline  read: 

"Violet, — ^You  love  me  still.  What  I  have 
longed  for  years,  what  I  have  sought  for 
months  to  discover,  I  have  discovered  at  last. 
You  love  me;  and  Violet,  I  worship  you. 
All  your  coldness,  all  your  unforgiving 
pride,  has  not  rendered  you  less  dear  to 
me  than  when  we  wandered  together, 
with  but  one  heart  between  us,  amid 
the  woods  of  Harbury.  Had  you  ceased 
to  love  me,  Violet, — ^had  you  not  shown, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,  that 
you  do  love  me,  after  what  has  passed, 
rather  than  I  should  again  have  humbled 
myself  before  you,  or  sued  again  for 
pardon, — ^rather  than  have  uttered  another 
word  of  contrition,  I  would  have  cut 
out  my  tongue ;  or,  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  beheld  you  the  wife  of 
another  man.  But  you  love  me,  Violet, 
and  therefore  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  me ; 
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I  implore  you  to  cast  me  not  off  again 
to  recklessness  and  despair.  Yon  said 
once,  that  you  would  not  be  my  wife  to 
become  the  plaything  of  an  hour.  You 
cannot  say  so  now^  Violet ;  you  cannot 
wrong  me  now  by  so  unjust  a  fear.  I 
have  been  constant  to  you  through  four 
long,  hopeless  years ;  constant  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  I  truly  believe,  no 
other  man  Hying  would  have  been  con- 
stant. Surely  I  have  been  sufGLciently 
tried,  sufficiently  punished.  Violet,  I 
beseecb  you,  have  mercy  on  us  both, 
and  condemn  not  two  people  who  love, 
to  eternal  separation.  Surely,  Violet,  you 
will  not  force  yourself  to  many  a  man 
who  does  not  love  you  as  I  love  you, 
and  whom  you  love  not  at  all.  Write 
to  me,  Violet,  I  beseecjh  you;  write 
quickly,  and  tell  me  that  I  may  once 
again  call  you  mine,  as  I  am  yours. 

"  AkTHTJB  CiOKNISH." 

"  Have  you  answered  this  ?  **  inquired 
Caroline,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished 
reading. 

"  Not  yet.  I  could  not  last  night,  and 
all  this  morning  I  have  been  busy  writing 
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to  Mr.  Gordon."  As  she  spoke,  she 
lifted  the  sealed  packet,  which  Caroline 
had  observed  on  her  entrance,  and  handing 
it  to  her,  continued  in  a  saddened  tone : 
"Ton  will  give  it  to  him,  Caroline.  It 
contains  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
been  telling  you.  Carry,  is  he  very 
angry?  Do  you  think  he  will  soon  get 
over  it?" 

*'  Malcolm  is  not  angry,"  replied  Caro« 
line,  trembling  and  colouring,  and  with 
a  slight  haughtiness  of  tone.  '^  He  is 
too  good  and  noble  to  be  a/ngry.  It 
was  at  his  request,  nay,  entreaty,  though 
that  was  not  needed,  that  I  came  here 
to*day.  And  as  to  getting  over  it,  he 
will  try,  I  am  sure ;  but  though  he  says 
nothing,  I  fear,  I  know  he  is  in  great 
distress." 

Violet  hid  her  £ace  in  her  hands;  but 
when  she  looked  up  it  was  to  say,  *'  Yet 
Arthur  is  right,  Caroline.  Great  and 
good  though  Malcolm  is,  he  does  not 
love  me  as  Arthur  loves." 

"No,"  answered  Caroline,  with  spark- 
ling eyes  and  a  heightened  colour,  "  No, 
not  as  Arthwr  loves.    He  loves  you  for 
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more  truly,  far  more  unselflBhly,  but  he 
has  far  more  self-comimand,  £ar  high^ 
principle ;  and,  were  his  feelings  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  Arthur's,  he 
would  not  submit  to  be  conquered  and 
driven  by  them  as  Arthur  is  by  his." 
Then  more  softly  and  sorrowfully  she  added, 
"  Oh,  Violet  1  are  you  really  gomg  to 
many  this  proud,  selfish,  violent  man  ?  " 

Violet  started.  ''Take  care,  Caroline! 
I  will  bear  much  from  you,  but  not 
everything." 

"  Forgive  me,  Violet ;  but,  indeed, 
indeed,  I  speak  out  of  friendship  for  you, 
dear  Violet.  I  know  I  am.  younger  and 
less  experienced  than  you,  but  in  the 
present  case  I  am  sure  my  judgment  is 
truer  and  my  sight  clearer.  Erom  all  I 
know  of  Arthur  Cornish,  from  all  I  have 
seen  myself,  from  your  own  showing,  I 
am  certain  there  can  be  nothing  self- 
denying  or  generous  in  any  love  he 
can  feel.  He  has  been  constant,  but 
are  you  certain  that  pride  has  not  helped 
to  make  him  so?  Do  you  think  that 
his  is  a  love  which  will  do  much,  or 
suffer  anything  P    Can  it  be  your  support 
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in  sickness?  your  consolation  in  sorrow? 
your  strength  in  trial?  your  light  in 
darkness  ?  Oh,  Violet  I  when  you  are 
old  and  faded,  will  it  bestow  upon  you 
a  beauty  such  as  your  youth  never  had  ? 
Oh,  Violet!  will  it  do  any,  the  least  of 
all  this  ?  Dear,  dear  Violet !  think  it  is 
for  the  happiness  of  all  your  life,  and, 
perhaps,  for  the  happiness  beyond  this  life 
—for  eternity."  And  the  young  girl  spoke 
with  a  hushed  solemnity. 

Violet  sat  for  some  minutes  with  her 
bee  concealed.  At  last  she  looked  up, 
and  said  gratefully,  but  firmly,  '*  I  thank 
you,  Caroline,  sincerely,  for  I  know  you 
mean  most  kindly ;  but  in  speaking  thus 
you  only  make  me  miserable.  I  know, 
that  in  taking  this  step,  if  I  fail  of 
happiness,  certain  misery  is  my  portion. 
But  even  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  state  of  negative 
wretchedness  I  now  endure.  I  have 
decided  irrevocably  ;  Arthur  Cornish  is 
my  destiny.    It  must  be  fulfilled." 

Caroline  saw  that  reply  was  useless. 
She  looked  mournfully  at  her  friend,  and 
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was  rising  to  take  leave,  when  the  lattei 
prevented  her. 

"  Stay  till  I  hare  written  a  note,  Caro- 
line, for  I  wish  you  to  read  it.  Caroline 
sat  down  again,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
the  note  was  written  and  in  her  hands. 
These  were  its  contents  : 

"  Tou  are  right,  Arthur.  Hove  you  still, 
beyond  all  worlds.  Come,  then ;  come  when 
you  pl^iise,  my  beloved  Arthur.  Let  us  for- 
give one  another,  or  rather  let  forgiveness 
never  be  mentioned  between  us.  Loving 
the  same  as  we  did  long  ago,  let  the 
past  be  forgotten  for  ever.  Let  us  re- 
member only  that  yon  are  mine  and  I 
am  yours  for  ever.  Violet." 

Without  speaking,  Caroline  returned  the 
letter  to  Violet.  The  latter  opened  her 
arms,  and  pressed  Caroline  to  her  heart. 

"  Now,  may  God  bless  you,  my  kind 
CaroUnel  It  is  all  over  now.  We  will 
never  speak  of  these  things  again ;  but 
we  will  still  be  friends." 

Caroline  assented  by  a  silent  pressure, 
for  her  heart  was  too  heavy  for  speech, 
and  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

As  Caroline  was  hastening  down  stairs, 
she  met  Isabella  Eoss.  **  Oh  Caroline  I  " 
cried  the  latter;  "it  is  you.  What  a 
time  you  have  been  with  Violet.  How 
is  she?" 

"Pretty  weU,'*  Caroline  answered,  and 
would  have  passed  on,  but  Isabella  en- 
treated her  to  come  into  her  room  "  for  a 
minute — just  a  minute,"  as  she  "  had 
something  very  particular  to  say." 

As  soon  as  they  had  arriyed  there,  she 
began :  "  This  is  a  very  strange,  mysterious 
business,  don't  you  think  P  Nobody  has  seen 
Violet  to-day  but  yourself,  and  indeed  I 
don't  wonder  that  she  is  ashamed  to  show 
her  face  after  her  conduct  yesterday.  It 
seems  Mr.    Cornish  has  written  to  her 
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since.  Eetsey  told  me  that  James  gar 
Ellen  her  maid  a  letter  to  take  up  to  he 
last  mg;ht,  and  that  it  came  from  Comebe§ 
It  is  really  very  xmaccountahle  condud 
and  we  all  thought  she  was  engaged  t 
Mr.  Gordon.  She  must  be  a  dreadfu 
flirt  and  jilt  if  she  means  to  refuse  hii 
after  all,  and  Arthur  Cornish  no  bette 
for  that  matter.    What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

And  Isabella  looked  inquiringly  a 
Caroline.  Caroline  Uke  some  straight 
forward  and  earnest  persons,  had  a  habi 
of  answering  to  what  people  meant  rathe 
than  to  what  they  said.  She  now  replied 
*'  If  you  wish  to  know,  Isabella,  what  haj 
passed  between  Yiolet  and  myself  in  th< 
interview  which  we  hare  just  had,  I  an 
sorry  to  say  it  is  quite  out  of  my  powa 
to  gratify  you.  Surely  I  need  not  tel 
you  that  whatever  Violet  has  told  me  hat 
been  in  confidence,  or  that  such  bdng  thf 
case  I  shall  be  faithful." 

"  Oh  yes !  of  course,"  Isabella  answered, 
disappointedly,  "  I  should  not  certainlj 
wish  any  one  to  break  a  promise,  but 
without  doing  that,  could  you  not — ^it  ie 
not  £rom  idle  curiosity  I  wish  to  know." 
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And  Isabella  spoke  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
troth.  She  had,  it  was  true,  a  fair  share 
of  idle  curiosity,  and  was,  moreover,  like 
most  idle-minded  persons,  inordinately 
fond  of  gossip,  but  she  had  also  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  to  do  her  justice, 
this  was  in  the  present  instance  the  mam. 
cause  of  her  anxiety  for  intelligence.  But 
she  shall  explain  herself. 

**  The  truth  is,  Caroline,"  she  continued, 
in  a  mysterious  tone,  and  amid  all  her 
genuine  concern,  with  a  certain  relish  of 
the  gossip,  "but  mind  you  must  never 
tell,  we  have  had  the  most  .dreadful  night 
that  ever  was  with  poor  Maria.  Mamma 
and  I  have  both  been  up  with  her  all 
night,  and  she  has  been  going  out  of  one 
fit  of  hysterics  into  another,  and  crying 
quite  like  a  distracted  person.  And  I 
must  say,  after  all  Mr.  Cornish's  devoted 
attention  to  her,  which  I  am  sure,  Caro- 
line, you  must  have  noticed,  he  has 
behaved  most  abominably  if  he  has  been 
m  love  with  Violet  all  this  time.  Mamma 
thinks  so  too,  and  she  is  quite  disap- 
pointed, for  as  she  said,  in  her  way  you 
know,  that  he  was  such  a  good-looking 
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young  man,  and  seemed  so  steady  an 
was  so  well  off,  and  he  and  Maria  seeme 
to  get  on  so  well  together,  that  sh 
thought  he  was  just  the  young  man  fc 
her.  And  Willie  is  very  angry,  and  papj 
I  know,  will  he  much  disappointed,  as 
am  pretty  sure  he  had  set  his  heart  o 
the  match ;  to  be  sure  it  would  have  bee 
a  good  match  for  Maria,  not  but  whi 
she  may  look  to  as  good  a  one.  But 
am  sure  if  things  are  as  we  have  som 
cause  to  fear,  I  do  not  know  how  she  wi 
ever  get  over  it,  for  Maria  is  one  of  thoE 
people  that  don't  get  over  things.  Yo 
have  not  the  least  notion  how  ill  she  i 
and  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  ab 
to  tell  me  something  that  could  be  son 
comfort  to  her." 

As  Isabella  finished  speaking,  her  li 
trembled,  and  her  eye  glistened  with  re 
feeling.  Caroline  was  truly  concern© 
She  could  partly  estimate  poor  Maria 
wretchedness  —  partly  guess,  as  she  r 
m^nbered  how  elate  she  had  seemed  bi 
the  preceding  day  with  love  and  prid 
what  must  have  been  the  downfaU 
her  high  hopes,  what  must  now  be  tl 
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bitterness  of  her  disappointment.  After 
a  moment's  consideration,  she  answered 
with  affectionate  sympathy,  *^  I  feel  most 
deeply  for  her,  dear  Isabella,  and  quite 
Bgree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Mr. 
Cornish  has  behaved  very  ill.  So  much 
I  think  I  may  tell  you  for  Maria's  sake, 
who  had  better,  I  think,  know  the  worst 
as  soon  as  possible;  there  is  no  hope 
for  her,  none  at  *all." 

"None  at  all?"  echoed  Isabella,  with 
a  &llen  countenance,  as  if  she  had  yet 
cherished  a  lingering  ray  of  the  flattering 
light. 

"  No,  not  the  very  slightest,"  Caroline 
answered  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Poor,  poor  Maria !  "  sobbed  her  sister. 
As  Caroline  rose  to  depart,  she  added  in 
a  subdued  tone ;  **  I  shall  go  down  to  the 
door  with  you,  dear  Caroline,  just  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  before  I  consult 
with  TnRTnTnn.  about  breaking  this  to 
Maria." 

Then  taking  Caroline's  arm,  she  relapsed 
into  a  melancholy,  gossiping  chatter  about 
how  Mr.  Cornish  had  said  this,  and  how 
had  done  that,  and  how  they  had 
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all  thought,  and  how  she  had  remarkc 
to  Willie,  and  how  Willie  had  said  to  he 
which  lasted  all  the  way  down-st^TB,  an 
was  prolonged  by  a  pause  in  the  ha 
and  another  on  the  door-steps. 

"  How  differently,"  thought  Carolin' 
"  some  minds  are  constituted  &oni  oth< 
minds  I " 

All  the  way  home,  Caroline  pondere 
upon  the  strange  incidetfts  and  revelatioi 
of  the  morning  ;  but  chiefly  her  mii 
waa  occupied  with  the  new  view  she  ha 
obtained  of  the  character  of  Violet  Smythi 
with  all  its  strange  mixtures  and  incoi 
sistaicies,  its  resolution  and  its  weaknes 
its  native,  nobility  and  truthfulness  i 
strangely  perverted,  its  warmth  and  geni 
rosity  so  often  misdirected,  its  fine  in 
pulses  without  one  steady  motive  1 
guide  them,  and  its  passionate  aSectioi 
so  fatally  bestowed.  Poor  Maria,  too 
And  Caroline  began  to  muse  over  tl 
strange  mystery  of  love  as  it  is  variousl 
experienced  and  manifested  by  differei 
persons.  She  too  loved,  as  truly  an 
devotedly,  she  was  certain,  as  either  Vioh 
or    Maria;  her    lore    besides   seemed    i 
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hopdess  as  that  of  the  latter;  yet  she 
was  not  in  hysterics,  and  her  despairing 
moments  had  heen  very  few.  She  felt 
that  she  could  live  and  die  for  Malcolm 
Gordon.  But  instead  of  weakening  her 
and  unfitting  her  for  life  and  its  duties, 
her  love,  hopeless  though  it  was,  seemed 
to  nerve  and  uphold  her  in  all.  To  be 
like  Malcolm,  to  be  worthy  of  Malcolm, 
to  act  as  he  would  approve  or  admire, 
that  was  her  love.  Why  were  their  feel- 
ings so  different  from  hers  ?  At  first  she 
could  not  divine  it  at  all ;  but  at  last  she 
thought  she  had  accounted  for  it  by  the 
bet  that  they  loved  a  bad  man,  while  she 
loved  a  good  one.  And  she  was  partly 
right.  The  heart  naturally  reflects  the 
image  of  that  which  it  loves.  The  love 
of  the  good,  ever  quickens  the  germ  of 
whatever  good  quality  we  may  ourselves 
possess.  And  it  was  Malcolm's  goodness, 
his  magnanimity,  kindness,  forbearance, 
his  enlightened  views,  and  enlarged 
mind;  it  was  these  qualities,  not  ab* 
stractedly  of  course,  but  personified  in 
the  individual  Malcolm,  with  his  pleasant 
mamiers  and  manly  countenance,  which 
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had  won  Caroline's  love.  Carotine's  lore, 
young  as  she  was,  was  no  girlish  fancy, 
or  sickly  sentimentaliun,  do  specious 
egotiem,  or  idolatrous  passion  ;  it  was 
the  true,  unselfish  love  of  that  whidi  was 
worthy  of  being  loved, — and,  moreover,  it 
was  no  love  of  a  mere  creation  of  her 
own  imagination,  but  of  a  reality.  The 
only  true  and  lasting  love  is  that  which 
tends  to  improve :  all  other  must  d.ther 
die  away  as  a  thing  that  has  no  root,  or 
be  consumed  in  bitter  disappointment. 
Love,— like  every  affection  of  man,  like  all 
things  in  this  globe,  may  I  not  with 
humility  venture  to  say  like  all  things 
throughout  the  whole  Universe  of  God, 
that  contains  not  within  its  elements  this 
power  of  improvement,  and  this  tendency 
to  produce  something  of  nobler  growth, 
must  fade  and  faU.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Eternal !  and  human  love  must  ccmform 
to  its  universal  requirements,  car,  like 
any  other  worthless  thing,  perish  ever- 
lastingly. 

Caroline  met  Malcolm  on  the  stairs,  as 
she  was  ascending  to  her  own  room,  aftei 
her  return  to  Locharroch.    She  gave  him 
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Violet's  letter.  He  took  it  in  silence,  and 
without  looking  at  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
an  instinctive  knowledge  from  whom  it 
came.  Without  one  word,  she  then  passed 
on.  It  was  still  more  than  an  hour  till 
dinner-time.  Caroline  did  not  wish  to 
see  Catherine  alone  just  at  that  time,  and 
she  feared  that  if  she  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room  she  should  find  her  there. 
She,  therefore,  wrapped  a  shawl  round 
her,  and  sat  down  in  the  cold.  She  felt 
fatigued  and  out  of  spirits.  At  last,  after 
a  considerable  time,  it  struck  her  that  she 
would  go  to  the  library,  and  wait  there 
till  the  diimer-bell  rang.  There  was  al- 
ways a  fire  in  the  morning  in  the  library, 
in  case  any  member  of  the  family  might 
wish  to  read  or  write ;  and  she  imagined 
that  even  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  go  out, 
the  apartment  would  still  be  much  warmer 
than  her  own  room,  where  the  fire  was 
not  lighted  till  the  evening.  THie  library 
looked  to  the  east,  and  there  was  a  row  of 
beech-trees  straight  in  front,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  windows.  It  was, 
therefore,  never  a  very  light  room  at  any 
time ;  and  now,  when  Caroline  entered  it, 
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in  the  dusk  of  a  winter  afternoon,  it  was 
(dmost  dark.  There  was  scarcely  an  ap- 
pearance of  red  in  the  handful  of  ashes 
still  left  in  the  grate,  and  all  the  light 
there  was  in  the  apartment  was  afforded 
solely  by  the  reflection  &om  the  snow  on. 
the  outside.  Between  the  two  windows, 
which  had  deep  embrasures,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  darkest  part  of  the  room, 
there  was  a  sort  of  divan,  with  a  soft  back, 
which  was  Caroline's  favourite  seat,  and 
on  which  she  now  meant  to  luxuriate. 
She  was  close  beside  it,  and  on  the  point 
of  sittu^  down,  ere  she  became  aware  that 
it  had  already  one  occupant. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  she  cried,  with  a  start 
of  surprise. 

"  It  is  you,  Caroline,"  said  the  voice  of 
Malcolm  Gordon ;  **  I  could  not  make  you 
out  till  you  spoke." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  she 
said,  "  or  I  should  not " 

"  Should  not  ?"  he  repeated,  interro- 
gatively. 

"  I  should  not  have  intruded,  I  was 
going  to  say." 

"  You  do  not  intrude,  my  dear  girl,  I 
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can  assure  you.  Unless  you  wish  to  be 
alone,  you  will  gratify  me  by  remaining. 
You  were  coming  to  sit  here.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  two." 

Caroline  sat  down  beside  him.  Though 
his  voice  had  been  perfectly  firm,  there 
was  something  sad  in  the  tone — and  aU  the 
more  so  firom  the  sadness  seeming  quite 
inyoluntary — which  went  to  her  very  heart. 
She  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
able  to  offer  him  some  comfort.  She 
wished,  at  least,  to  say  something  kind ; 
but  she  knew  not  how  to  b^in.  She  felt 
inexpressibly  awkward  as  well  as  sad. 
After  a  short  pause,  however,  he  opened 
the  way  himself : 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Carolme. 
While  we  are  alone,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  kindness.  It  is  a  subject  upon 
which  you  may  easily  believe  it  is  painful 
for  me  to  say  much ;  but  I  am  very  grate- 
ful both  for  your  sympathy  and  the 
trouble  you  have  taken." 

"  Oh  I  do  not  speak  of  it,  Malcolm.  I 
have  done  very,  —  very  little.  If  I  could 
do  more,  —  anything,  —  anything  in  the 
world!" 
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"  Thank  you,  dear,  kind  Caroline." 
Then,  after  a  short  pause :  "  You  saw  her, 
Caroline  ?    Did  she  tell  you  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  everything,  I  believe." 

"  And  you  pity  her  ?  You  do  not  think 
she  has  been  mean  or  dishonourable  in 
intent  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  sure  she  has  not.  I  sim 
9ure,  were  it  possible,  she  would  repair  the 
harm  she  has  done  at  any  cost.  I  blamed 
her  greatly  at  first ;  I  think  still  she  acted 
a  very  mistaken  part  in  ever, — ^in  ever, — 
but,  oh  1  I  pity  her  now  &t  more  than 
anything  else," 

"  Your  feelings  and  views,  Caroline, 
resemble  my  own.  Yesterday  I  was  horror- 
struck  at  what  seemed  the  perfidy  of  her 
conduct;  though  even  then  I  could  not 
believe  that  there  was  no  way  of  explain- 
ing it.  It  has  been  inexpressibly  painful 
to  me  to  hear  Catherine  speak  of  her  aa 
she  did  both  last  night  and  to-day.  It 
was  not  that  she  scolded  or  said  much,  for 
Catherine  never  does  that ;  but  one  or  two 
such  bitter  words,  such  harsh  ^ithets, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  soften  her. 
She  would  not  hear  of  there  being  a  pos- 
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sibility  that  any  extenuation  of  her  con- 
duct could  be  offered.  In  short,  with  the 
wannest  feelings  towards  me, — indeed,  on 
account  of  that  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the 
resentment  it  never  fails  to  create  against 
any  one  whom  she  thinks  has  injured  me, 
—she  has  added,  in  no  smaU  degree,  to 
my  distress.  But,  Caroline,  since  we  are 
speaking  on  this  painful  subject,  can  y(m 
tell  me, — ^for,  of  course,  she  does  not, — 
if  she  means  to  marry  that, — ^that  selfish 
scoundrel  ?" 

And  Malcolm  spoke  with  a  bitterness  so 
foreign  to  all  that  Caroline  had  hitherto 
seen  of  his  character,  that  she  felt  almost 
firightened.     She  answered : 

^'  I  fear  she  does ;  indeed,  I  know  she 
does.*' 

Malcolm  was  silent  for  a  second  or  two ; 
but  Caroline  could  hear  that  he  breathed 
hard,  and  she  fancied  she  perceived  that 
his  hand  was  clenched.  Then  he  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth,  and  spring- 
ing firom  his  seat,  as  if  from  some  sudden 
sensation  of  agony  too  great  to  be  borne, 
and  apparently  quite  forgetful  of  Caro- 
Ime's  presence,  he  exclaimed  aloud : 
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"  Unliappy,  in&tuated  woman !  Oh 
Violet.— Violet  I" 

Greatly  alarmed  and  distressed  by  th 
unexpected  paroxysm,  Caroline  instinc 
ively  rose,  and  laying  her  hand  on  h 
arm,  said  gently : 

"  Malcolm, — dear  Malcolm  I" 

He  became  instantly  composed,  an 
taking  her  hand,  again  sat  down.  As  1: 
did  so,  a  burning  drop  fell  upon  the  ban 
he  held.  It  made  her  heart  ache  for  tl 
woe  which  had  drawn  it  forth.  She  wt 
yet  hesitating  what  she  should  say,  c 
whether  she  should  speak  at  all,  when  1 
said: 

"  Foi^TB  me,  Caroline,  for  having  thi 
intruded  my  sorrows  upon  you.  Kind  an 
sensible  as  yon  are,  you  are  too  young  pea 
fectly  to  understand  such  things ;  and  ma 
you  be  spared  for  ever  the  knowledge  ( 
the  misery  caused  by  an  unrequited,  hopi 
less  attachment '." 

Caroline  was  deeply  moved,  and  h( 
emotion  was  mingled  with  a  strange  moi 
tification.  She  who  loved  him  &r  bettf 
than  her  life, — ^who  loved  him  so  dearl] 
that  her  very  soul  was  pierced  with  hi 
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grief  for  the  loss  of  another  woman ;  whose 
whole  fond  heart  yearned  towards  him  at 
that  moment  as  if  it  would  break  with  the 
burden  of  its  imsought  love, — ^to  be  told 
that  she  could  not  understand  such  things, 
—thsA  she  was  too  young  to  love.  Poor 
Caroline  I  worn  out,  harassed,  distressed 
by  the  various  events  of  the  day,  she  could 
bear  up  no  longer,  but  burst  into  a  fit  of 
bw,  passionate  weeping.  Malcolm  was  in 
a  reverie,  and  did  not  at  first  notice  her 
distress.  At  last,  however,  he  became 
aware  that  she  was  trembling  violently; 
and  then,  as  he  listened,  he  heard  her  faint, 
smothered  sobs. 

"  Caroline  r*  he  cried,  much  surprised 
and  affected,  "  my  dear  girl, — ^my  sweet 
child,  what  has  distressed  you  thus?" 
Then  drawing  her  towards  him  with  al- 
most a  mother's  tenderness,  strangely 
unlike  the  violence  he  had  displayed  only 
a  few  minutes  before,  he  continued  sooth- 
ingly :  "  I  knew  what  a  dear,  good  heart 
it  had,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
such  a  sensitive,  nervous  thing  before." 

"  I  am  so  tired,  and  have  been  so  much 
eidted,"  sobbed  out  Caroline. 
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"  So  you  have,  and  on  my  acootint,  ani 
I  have  been  only  thinking  of  myself  al 
this  time,  my  dear,  kind  Caroline.  Hoi 
selfish  I  have  been  1" 

And  Malcolm  spoke  the  truth.  He  ha 
been  so  absorbed  by  his  own  cares  uii 
grieis,  that,  except  in  ctmnectioii  wit 
them,  he  had  not  thought  of  Caroline  a 
all.  There  is  often  a  kind  of  selfishness  i 
great  sorrow,  as  in  all  engroesing  pasdoni 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  her  distress  seeme 
to  do  him  good.  It  diverted  his  thought 
from  himself,  while  he  was  sincerelj 
touched  by  her  affectionate  sympathy,  lit 
tie  suspecting  the  deeper  cause  of  he 
emotion. 

"  You  cannot  think  what  a  comfort  yoi 
are  to  me,  Caroline.  I  shall  remembe 
your  goodness  all  my  life,  my  dear  younj 
sister." 

As  Malcolm  spoke  he  pressed  bis  an 
more  tightly  round  Caroline,  and  held  he 
more  closely  to  his  side  with  a  gentl 
affectionateness.  Caroline  felt  at  that  mo 
meut  as  if  she  should  have  liked  to  hav 
died  thus,  while  she  could  yet  feel  hi 
heart  beat  against  her  bosom.    The  con 
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bined  bliss  and  sorrow  of   the  moment 
contributed  to  make  her  weep  on. 

"Oh!"   she  wildly   thought,   "if   she 
might  only  have  wept  there  evermore  I" 
Then  she  began  to  wonder  what  Malcolm 
would  think  if  he    knew    her  feelings ; 
whether  he  would  be  shocked  or  grieved ; 
whether  he  would  despise  her  or  pity  her ; 
or  whether,  perchance,  it  might  comfort 
him  in  his  own  grief  to  know,  that  as 
devotedly,  and  hopelessly  as  he  loved  one 
woman,  he  was  beloved  by  another.     He 
would  not  think  her  a  child  then.     He 
would  know  then  that  she  was  a  woman, 
because  she  loved  with  a  woman's  love. 
But  he  was  speaking  again,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone  than  she  had  yet  heard  him  : 
'*  We  must   dismiss  all  these  painful 
subjects  for  the  future,  Caroline.     It  is  all 
past,  and  over,  now  and  for  ever!    To- 
morrow I  shall  commence  a  regular  system 
of  oblivion,"  (as  he  spoke  he  suppressed 
a  sigh) ;  "  and  you  shall  help  me,  will  you 
not,  dear  Caroline,  like  a  good  little  sister  P 
We  shall  have  some  regular  study  or  em- 
ployment.    As  you  are  fond  of  learning 
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I  know,  I  shall  teach  you    something 
some  language,  if  you  like." 

"  I  shall  like  it  exceedingly,"  crii 
Caroline,  drying  her  tears,  and  catchii 
his  spirit. 

"  Then  we  shall  hare  something  i 
teresting  to  talk  about.  I  shall  belie 
more  entirely  that  you  are  my  sister.  T( 
hare  never  told  me  yet,  Caroline,  that  y< 
will  have  me  for  a  brother.     Will  you  ?'' 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  &untly.  At  tt 
instant  the  dinner-bell  rang.  "  Oh ! "  crii 
Caroline,  "  they  will  see  that  I  have  be* 
crying." 

"  You  need  not  be  afiraid,  I  thin 
Catherine's  mind  is  otherwise  occupiet 
John,  even  if  he  does  see,  will  make  i 
remark,  and  probably  not  even  indulge 
a  conjecture ;  the  children  will  be  t 
busy  eating  their  dinner ;  and  the  tutc 
you  know,  never  does  notice  anything." 

As  Malcolm,  spoke  he  rose,  and  offer 
his  arm  to  Caroline.  And  thus  they  we 
down  together  to  the  dining-room. 

The  staircase  and  passage  were  Ughfc 
only  by  one  oil  lamp.  The  wind  had  rise: 
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it  seemed  to  be  blowing  firesh ;  the  blast 
was  sweeping  monmfully  round  the  house. 
As  Caroline  walked  down-stairs    in    the 
vagae    uncertain    light,    long    flickering 
shadows  around  her  on  every  side,  and 
listening  to  the  wild  wailing  music  of  the 
mountain  wind,  there  came  oyer  her  sud- 
denly a  strange  sense  of  the  unreality  of 
all  things.     !For  a  moment  she  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  fleeting  vanity 
of  life, — to  feel  with  intense  conviction 
that  man  also  ^^fleeth  as  a  shadow  and 
continueth  not."    A  feeling  at  once  weary, 
sweet,  and  sad,  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  her,  when  a  slight,  involuntary  pressure 
of  her  companion's  arm  recalled  her  firom 
the  waking  reverie  into  which  she  had 
fallen.     She  felt  no  longer  as  one  that 
walketh  in  a  dream.    The  glance  of  Mal- 
colm's eye  brought  back  the  vivid  con- 
8cionsness  of   reality, — for  what  was  so 
intensely  real  as  the  love  she  felt  for  him  P 
Brief  and  unimportant  as  a  moment  before 
the  events  or  the  happiness  of  this  little, 
shadowy  hour  had  seemed  to  her,  now 
agson  she  owned  the  might  of  the  feeling 
that  lay  deepest  and  quickest  in  her  heart ; 
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and  in  an  inBtant  her  thoughts  were  a 
busy  mth  the  hopes  and  contingencies  c 
this  life,  as  if  she  had  not,  almost  at  tha 
Teiy  same  minute,  fully  rec<^:nised  a] 
their  emptiness.  What  might  not  happei 
in  time  ?  A  hope  seemed  faintly  to  dawi 
on  the  distant  future,  so  beautiful  that  sh 
hardly  dared  to  contemplate  it;  and  ye 
so  dear  to  her  heart,  that  though  sh 
would  not  permit  her  imagination  to  giv 
it  shape  and  distinctness,  yet  she  could  no 
entirely  relinquish  it.  Inconsistent  Care 
line !  But  are  we  not  ail  thus  at  time 
inconsistent  ?  Are  there  not  momait 
when  a  touch,  a  breath,  a  glance,  a  whit 
per,  a  mere  passing  smile  or  frown  o: 
Nature's  face,  will  suffice  to  change  th 
whole  current  of  our  thoughts  ?  At  sue 
seasons,  one  could  almost  ask  with  Colt 
ridge: 

"  And  nhM  if  all  of  aniiniled  Ntture 
Be  but  organic  harpi  difeTtetji  ftamcd. 
That  tremble  inlo  thought,  ai  o'er  them  aweepa, 
Plaitic  and  tisI,  one  inutlectual  breeie, 
At  ODce  the  aoul  of  each  and  Ood  of  all  I " 

But  these  are  things  beyond  oiur  ker 
and,  as  the  same  great  poet  immediatel 
acknowledges,  things  which  we  have  n 
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right  to  conjecture  about  or  define;  for 
they  belong  to  "The  Incomprehensible !" 
I  would  only  plead  that  my  Caroline  may 
not  be  thought  of  more  changefal  mood 
than  the  rest  of  her  land ;  for  she  was, 
indeed,  of  a  most  constant  nature. 

The  dinner  that  day  at  Locharroch  was 
the  very   dullest  imaginable.      Catherine 
was  silent  and  grim.     Although  not  in  the 
least*  displeased    with    any  person    then 
present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  af- 
fection towards  aU,  she  spoke  to  every  one 
in  tones  so  short  and  severe,  that  a  person 
unacquainted  with  her  would  have  thought 
that  she  was  offended  with  every  indi- 
Tidual  member  of   the  party.    Malcolm 
and  Caroline  were  silent.    Locharroch  was 
always  silent ;   the  tutor  never  spoke  at 
any  time,  unless  he  was  spoken  io ;  and 
the  very  children  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  ate  their  dinner 
in  unusual  quietness.     In  the  evening  it 
was   still    worse, — worse  even  than  the 
night  before.     Catherine  worked  as  if  for 
a  wager,  never  once  raising  her  eyes,  and 
driving  through  her  needle  with  an  energy 
and  rapidity  truly  amazing.      No  sister 
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was  ever  more  Bincerely  attached  to  he 
hrother  than  Catherine  was  to  Malcolm 
hut  the  Tery  warmth  of  her  attachmen 
made  her  act  as  if  she  were  angry,  rathe 
than  as  if  she  sympathised  with  him.  Th 
idea  of  comfortiiig  him,  or  of  repressina 
for  his  sake,  the  indignation  she  felt,  neve 
once  entered  into  her  head.  She  nere 
douhted  that,  in  heing  thus  silent  and  dis 
agreeable,  she  was  acting  the  part  of 
model  sister.  Caroline,  meanwhile,  gaesse 
the  effect  this  dolefulness  and  crossnes 
— for  she  could  call  it  nothing  else, — mus 
hare  on  Malcolm's  spirits,  from  the  effec 
it  had  upon  her  own.  At  last  she  yen 
tured  to  interrupt  the  dismal  silence  b; 
hinting  a  proposal  to  play  upon  the  pianc 
Catherine  made  no  answer,  but  merel; 
looked  up  with  a  glance  which  seem*^  t( 
ask,  how  any  one  could  presume  to  thin] 
of  playing  on  the  piano.  Malcolm  was  u 
a  reverie,  and  took  no  notice  at  the  tdmi 
of  Caroline's  kindly-meant  hint.  At  last 
howeyer,  after  about  five  minutes'  silence 
which,  after  her  own  unanswered  speech 
had  seemed  to  Caroline  more  profoun< 
than  ever,  he  suddraily  became  aware  tha 
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she  had  been  spealdiig,  and,  with  a  little 
effort,  recollected  what  she  had  said.  Di- 
vining at  once  her  kind  intention,  he 
roused  himself  to  say : 

**  You  were  speaking  of  music,  I  think, 
Caroline ;  let  us  have  some,  by  all  means." 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  piano,  and 
she  played  and  sang  till  the  servants  came 
ia  for  prayers.  Whether  Malcolm  listened 
or  not  she  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was  better, 
at  all  events,  than  that  dreadful  silence. 


VOL.   II.  o 


CHAPTER  III. 

Malcolm  GtosDON  was  a  man  wh 
always,  or  at  least  with  few  exceptiom 
put  in  locution  Us  good  intentioni 
Accordingly  the  very  next  morning,  wit] 
an  attempt  at  a  smile,  whidi  nearl; 
made  Caroline  weep,  he  rraninded  he 
of  her  promise  to  become  either  hi 
pupil  or  the  companion  of  his  studief 
But  Caroline  did  not  require  to  be  re 
minded.  She  was  only  too  glad  he  hai 
not  forgotten. 

As  soon  as  they  were  quietly  seated  a 
the  library-table,  he  inquired,  —  "  Non 
what  should  you  like  to  learn  ?" 

"  I  must  first  know  what  you  ca] 
teach  P"  Caroline  answered,  simply. 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  for  a  singl' 
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instaiit  a  Tetum  of  the  humourous  twitch 
at  the  comers  of  the  mouth  she  had  so 
often  noticed  in  Malcohn,  with  its  usual 
ooncomitant,  a  hrightening  of  the  eye,  at 
once  kind  and  mirthful — a  brightening 
which  had  now  the  effect  of  a  momentary 
sangleam  on  a  sombre  winter's  day.  In-- 
stantaneously  the  smile  passed,  but  it  did 
Caroline's  heart  good ;  for  though  brief  as 
an  electric  flash,  it  was  genuine,  and 
unlike  the  melancholy  mockery  of  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  replied,  with  a  faint 
sigh,— 

"A  very  just  answer.  Carry.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  found,  on  closer  inquiry,  that  I 
can  teach  you  nothing  you  do  not  already 
know.  Shall  it  be  a  language  or  a 
sdence?" 

Caroline  considered  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Ere  she  answered,  Malcolm  again  spoke, 
and  again  with  a  faint,  evanescent  smile, 
which  seemed  as  before  to  merge  in  a 
sigh,— 

"I  admire  my  own  modesty,  Caroline, 
in  speaking  as  if  I  were  a  savant  and  a 
philologist,  when  in  reality  there  is  hardly 
a  department  either  in  science  or  literature 
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with  which  I  am  aiiTthii^  approaching 
familiarly  acquainted.  I  am  one  of  thosi 
persons  who  hare  dabbled  in  many  thing 
and  mastered  none." 

Caroline  looked  doubtfully  at  him 
Affected  modesty  was  as  unlike  Malcolm 
as  the  inconstant  trifling  he  seemed  ti 
ascribe  to  himself. 

"  I  see  you  hardly  belieye  me,  Caroline 
Nererth^ss,  I  speak  the  plain  truth 
You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  '. 
hare  had  no  purpose  in  my  desultor; 
studies." 

"What  has  been  your  purpose?"  inquire< 
Caroline,  so  much  interested  in  the  conver 
sation,  that  she  forgot  her  chief  aim  hai 
been  to  interest  Malcolm. 

"  I  was  intended  for  the  army,  yoi 
know,  Caroline ;  and  with  the  militar 
enthusiasm  of  mneteen,  I  imagined  it  tii 
noblest  of  professions,  and  myself  a  hen 
in  prospective.  ,  My  fiiTOurite  pursuits 
too,  had  hitherto  been  all  of  an  eu^ti 
nature,  and  the  hardihood  of  my  frame,  a 
well  as  my  boyish  ardour,  led  me  to  sup 
pose  that  nature  had  destined  me  for  t 
soldier.     Now  I  am  quite  convinced  thai 
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I  was  deceived  with  regard  to  my  own 
tastes.  With  all  its  drudgery,  and  its 
worst  drawback  of  expatriation,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  chosen,  upon  the  whole, 
a  more  congenial  profession  than  that 
which  circumstances  forced  upon  me ;  for 
if  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  a  soldier, 
neither  did  she  mean  me  for  a  student. 
My  disposition  is  too  social  for  that.  My 
sympathies  have  always  been  stronger  in 
fayour  of  realities  than  abstractions;  I 
have  no  bias  towards  any  particular  line 
of  study,  and  though  all  interest  me  more 
or  less,  it  is  not  so  much  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
bear  upon  the  characters  of  societies  and 
individuals.  When  I  got  to  India,  I 
found  myself  in  a  new  world.  All  my 
old  notions  of  what  was  admirable  and 
praiseworthy,  seemed  controverted  here. 
To  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  my  ideas  were 
completdy  turned  upside-down.  I  knew 
not  what  to  think.  I  could  not  believe 
I  had  been  altogether  wrong  before,  nor 
yet  that  I  had  been  altogether  right. 
Puzzling  and  thinking,  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  leisure,  which  could  not  be 
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actiTely  ranployed,  drove  mo  to  readuig. 
I  had  read,  indeed,  and  studied  before,  but 
merely  for  amusement  or  for  collie  ho- 
nours. Now  I  read  to  be  able  to  form  my 
opinions.  In  books  I  discoTered  the  same 
wonderful  diversity  of  dogmas  which  had 
puzzled  me  in  society;  while  I  found 
everybody  extolling  his  own  branch  of 
knowledge  or  wisdom  as  the  most  valu- 
able. For  the  cure,  also,  of  ffyinHrtg 
evils,  I  found  that  every  philosopher  and 
philanthropist  had  his  fovourite  nostrum. 
One  day  a  plausible  trun  of  argument 
would  seem  to  bring  irresistible  conviction. 
The  very  next  day  another  tnun  of  aigu- 
ment  would  seran,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
to  controvert  that  of  the  preceding ;  while 
a  third  would  incontestibly  prove  both  to 
be  wrong.  In  religion,  morals,  govern- 
ment, everything,  it  was  the  same. 
Though  a  Uttle  amused  sometimes,  I  was 
much  perplexed,  and  not  a  little  distressed. 
At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  I  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
bird's-eye  glance  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who,  in  various  times  and  countries,  had 
been  considered  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
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thinldiig  that  thus  I  might  perhaps  he 
enahled  to  form  an  opinion  for  myself. 
With  the  same  view,  I  determined  also  to 
listen  to  what  the  different  sects  and  par- 
ties around  me  had  to  say  in  defmce  of 
their  doctrines,  to  judge  hy  what  they  said 
themselves,  and  not  by  what  was  said  of 
them  by  othars.  I  wished  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  able  to  contemplate  things 
in  general,  from  the  various  points  of  view 
in  which  they  must  be  seen  by  persons 
of  different  tastes,  occupied  by  different 
studies  and  pursuits,  their  habits  and 
feelings  modified  by  different  climates, 
times,  and  customs.  In  short,  I  wished, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  for  an  »ring, 
imperfect,  purblind  mortal,  to  have  a  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  with  all  classes  of  men, 
as  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  this  way  only 
could  I  obtain  that  view  of  things  as  a 
whole,  which  I  longed  for,  and  which 
seined  essential,  not  only  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  I  sought,  but  for  its 
application  when  found.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose I  have  had,  Caroline,  in  the  some- 
what desultory  and  superficial  studies  in 
which  I  have  engaged." 


"  And  what  has  been  the  resnlt,  may 
laak?" 

"  Certainly  you  may,  and  you  shall 
hear  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you.  For  a 
time,  after  I  ceased  to  be  always  of  the 
c^inion  of  the  last  plausible  speaker,  that 
is,  when  I  had  so  often  changed,  that  I 
could  not  help  b^ng  aware  of  my  own 
impressibility,  and  suspecting  that  I 
might  not  yet  hare  reached  an.  ultimate 
conclusion,  my  opinions  seemed  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  I  knew  not  what  to  think  or 
betLere.  The  various  oreeds  and  doctrines, 
theories  and  easterns,  seemed  only  to  have 
annihilated  one  another." 

"  Tou  must  have  been  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  Tes,  for  a  time ;  but  at  last  two 
points  of  light  b^an  to  be  evolved  £rom 
this  chaos ;  these  are,  a  firm  trust  in  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  necessity  d  a  constant  inter- 
change of  active  benevolence.  I  truly  and 
fiimily  believe  that  there  is  more  efficacy 
in  one  instance  of  tnistfol  endurance, — 
I  do  not  mean  proUd  stcacism,  in  one 
just  or  really  generous  deed,  or  even  in  one 
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act  of  thoughtful  and  fSaithfol  endeavour, 
than  in  all  the  theories  that  ever  were  ima- 
gined, liberty,  indeed,  that  liberty  which 
consists  in  obedience  to  laws  made  for  the 
benefit  equally  of  all,  is  indeed  a  glorious 
thing,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  per- 
manent growth  of  any  good.  But  this  at- 
tained, there  is  nothing  in  all  the  machinery 
of  utilitarianism  that  will  do  anything  to 
promote  true  happiness,  that  is,  faith,  self- 
respect,  self-denial,  and  mutual  good-will. 
Neither,  it  seems  to  me,  will  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  or  what  is  called  taste,  of 
themselves ;  for  though  all  these  are  good 
and  desirable  as  adjuncts  and  secondary 
means  of  happiness,  they  are  effects  rather 
than  causes.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  human 
nature  that  we  must  begin  our  work, — ^at 
our  own  hearts  first,  and  through  what 
they  teach  us  at  the  hearts  of  others ;  and 
thus  the  circle  of  goodness  will  widen  as  it 
spreads.  It  is  in  the  soil  of  kindness,  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  alone,  that 
any  good  thing,  even  things  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  have  no  connection  with 
either,  will  take  root  or  flourish.  Were  I 
only  settled  at  home,  I  should  try  to  do 
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Bometbing  to  cure  the  porerty,  and  wretdi- 
edness,  and  ignoranee,  hj  which  we  are 
Burrounded ;  and  I  should  start  &om  the 
Tantage-ground  of  being  one  of  themselres. 
They  would  listen  to  a  Gordon,  when  they 
would  not  to  a  stranger ;  and  then  X  not 
only  understand,  but  sympathise  in  thedr 
pr^udices.    Ardennan,  dear  Ardennan  I" 

Here  Malcolm  broke  off  with  a  writhe 
and  a  groan,  as  if  in  sudden  pain.  He 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  forgotten 
Caroline's  presence.  He  sat  still,  with  his 
lips  pressed  together,  and  bis  bands  firmly 
doubled,  as  if  he  strove  to  endure  and 
to  overcome  some  snfPering,  either  mental 
or  bodily.  Fendiance  he  was  thinking  ai 
his  inheritanoe  passed  away, — his  bride 
lost, — ^his  hopes  of  a  home  among  his  own 
people  dashed  to  the  earth,  and  the  long 
years  of  solitary  exile  which  yet  awaited 
bim. 

At  last,  bowevCT,  his  countenance  re- 
laxed, and  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone, — ■ 
"I  oi^bt  to  raitreat  your  pardon,  Caro- 
line, for  TnftViTig  so  long  an  harangue. 
But  I  bad  got  upon  my  *  bobby,'  as  it  is 
called,  and  for  a  little  it  made  me  forget 
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not  only  you,  but  myself.  And  our  studies, 
Caroline,  we  shall  make  but  slow  progress, 
if  we  are  to  digress  in  this  way.  We  have 
not  even  determined  upon  the  subject  of 
them  yet.  Shall  I  teach  you  Greek,  or 
Arabic,  or  Persian  ?  Latin,  I  am  afraid, 
I  have  almost  forgotten." 

''Oreek,  Arabic,  Persian!"  exclaimed 
Caroline.  *'  Oreek  seems  dreadfully 
learned;  but  Arabic  and  Persian  sound 
quite  uncommon  and  romantic.  I  should 
be  much  tempted  by  either  of  these,  if 
I  could  go  on  with  my  studies  at  home ; 
but  that  seems  hardly  possible.  I  have 
often  wished  to  study  Grerman ;  could  you 
teach  me  German  ?" 

**  Unfortunately  I  do  not  understand 
German.  My  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  (German  mind  is  only  through 
translations.  But,"  he  continued,  as  if 
struck  by  a  new  idea,  "why  should  we 
not  study  German  together  ?  That  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  plan.  Have  you  any 
objection?" 

Caroline  was  delighted.  Malcolm  had  a 
few  books,  as  he  had  thought  of  studying 
it  once  before,  and  they  resolved  to  send  to 
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Edinburgli  imniediately  for  any  more  thai 
might  be  necessaiy.  They  were  to  begiii 
the  next  day. 

After  luncheon,  in  company  with  the 
children,  th^  took  a  walk.  Malcolm 
romped  and  played  with  his  little  nephews 
as  usual ;  but  Caroline  saw  that  his  mirth 
was  forced,  and  that  his  thoughts  seemed 
often  far  away.  The  boys,  too,  appeared  to 
remark  his  abstraction.  On  one  occasion, 
Johnnie,  the  elder  of  the  two,  not  meet- 
uig  with  the  usual  prompt  attention  to  a 
question  he  had  put  to  his  unde,  sidled  up 
to  Caroline,  and  whispered, — 

"  Do  you  think  uncle  Malcolm  is  angry 
with  me,  aunt  Carry  ?" 

This  evening  was  not  quite  so  dull  as 
the  last.  Catherine  spoke  a  little,  Caro- 
line  played  upon  the  piano,  and  Malcolm 
seemed  to  know  one  air  firom  another,  and 
even  asked  for  some  of  his  favourites. 
Things  were  improving. 

They  had  just  finished  their  Glerman 
lesson  the  next  day,  and  Malcohn  had  left 
the  library,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Caroline  firom  Violet  Smythe.  It  was  a 
note  to  say  &reweU, — short,  but  afifection* 
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ate.  She  wss  to  set  out  for  London  the 
foUowing  day,  and  to  be  mairied  in  a  few 
weeks.  She  promised  to  write  to  Caroline 
as  soon  after  her  marriage  as  possible,  and 
concluded  by  entreating  the  latter  to  con- 
tinue the  correspondence.  Although  she 
had  mentioned  her  marriage,  she  did  not 
once  allude  to  Arthur  Cornish  throughout 
the  whole  letter.  Caroline  met  Malcolm 
on  the  stairs  shortly  afterwards.  He 
seemed  to  know  she  had  had  a  letter,  for 
he  asked  in  a  quiet,  firm,  tone, — 

*'When    does     Miss     Smythe     leaye 
Ardennan?" 
"  To-morrow." 

He  said  no  more,  but  passed  on  with  an 
michanged  countenance. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  they  heard  the 
Bosses  intended  to  leaye  Ardennan  for  the 
present.  On  some  one  happening  to  men- 
tion this  piece  of  news  in  Locharroch's 
presence,  he  remarked  quietly  from  behind 
the  Times, — 

**  Catherine,  you  must  caU  on  the  ladies 
before  they  go.'* 

Locharrodi's  wishes  were,  at  all  times, 
laws ;  and  the  following  day  proving  fine. 


Mrs.  Gordon  ordered  the  carriage  to  b 
got  ready, — and  in  a  severe  tone  of  Toiee 
asked  Caroline  if  she  wished  to  accompany 
her.  Caroline  said  she  did ;  and  they  se' 
o£F  together.  Malcohu  had  disappeared 
somewhere  or  other,  previous  to  ther 
setting  out.  Hot  one  word  did  Catherint 
speak  the  whole  way.  Caroline  gueasec 
&om  her  sternness,  and  disE^reeableneeS: 
that  she  was  feeling  deeply.  As  the) 
drove  in  at  the  gates,  at  the  entrance  ol 
the  Ardennan  grounds,  Caroline  thought 
she  saw  a  tear  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  eye, — an^ 
she  knew  well  how  strong  her  sufPeringt 
must  have  been,  ere  she  would  havt 
exhibited  this  proof  of  weakness.  Con- 
siderably affected,  the  young  girl  involim- 
tarily  laid  her  hand  kindly  upon  hei 
sister's  arm.  But  the  latter  shook  it  ofi 
almost  angrily, — saying  in  a  sort  of  soli- 
loquy, and  in  a  tone  of  such  mingled  bit- 
terness and  pride,  that  Caroline  was  botli 
surprised  and  shocked, — 

"To  tlunk  that  she  should  have  made 
even  Ardennan  a  place  of  pain  I"  Then 
turning  to  Caroline,  she  continued,  her  eyes 
full  of  an  expression  of  wrath,  deep  and 
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strong  rather  than  yehement ;  *'  He  cannot 
bear  to  look  upon  the  home  of  his  &ther8| 
and  all  for  her  I** 

Catherine  spoke  these  last  words  with  her 
teeth  set  together,  while  a  whole  vocabulary 
of  epithets  of  scorn  and  indignation  seemed 
comprised  in  the  monosyllable  **her." 
Caroline,  too,  had  been  thinking  of  Mal- 
colm, and  of  the  painful  associations  he 
must  now  have  with  the  early  home  which 
was  stiU  so  dear  to  him ;  but,  dearly  as  she 
loYcd  Malcolm,  she  could  not  sympathise  in 
Catherine's  present  feelings.  They  rather 
served  to  turn  for  the  present  her  sympa- 
thies in  a  different  channel. 

"Oh,  Catherine!"  she  said, — "she  has 
Boffered  as  well  as  Malcolm.  He  has  for- 
given hec,  and  ought  not  his  friends  to  do 
the  same  P" 

"  Foi^ve  her,  indeed  I  —  Caroline,  I 
could  have  forgiven  an  injury  to  myself, 
but  an  injury  to  my  brother, — ^and  such  an 
injury,— such  an  indignity  as  this,  I  cannot 
and  will  not  forgive.  And  I  beg  Caroline 
you  wUl  never  allude  to  the  subject  again, 
—you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  are 
fiur  too  young  to  meddle  in  such  matters. 


And  with  an  air  of  the  haughtiest  deter 
mination  to  listen  to  no  reply,  Catherin< 
sat  back  in  the  carriage,  muttering  wit! 
increased  emphasis  and  austerity,  — 
"Heartless  jilt!" 

That  night  as  Catherine  prayed  (for  shi 
always  officiated  at  family  prayers),  "  For 
gire  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgire  then 
that  trespass  against  us," — Caroline  couli 
not  help  thinking  of  the  scene  of  th< 
morning,  and  wondering  if  Mrs.  Giordoi 
did  not  think  of  it.  But,  to  all  appear 
ance,  the  two  ideas  had  never  been  asso 
ciated  or  compared  in  her  mind.  Man; 
a  sun  went  down  upon  her  wrath.  Ye 
Catherine  considered  herself  a  very  reli 
gious  woman,  and  never  hesitated  to  d< 
what  she  really  believed  to  be  her  duty 
She  was  also  beyond  all  suspicion  o 
bypomsy.  But,  like  many  others,  shi 
made  no  habit  of  comparing  her  practio 
with  her  creed.  Th^  were  as  thing 
apart,  while  both  remained  in  precisely  th< 
same  condition  into  which  they  had  lonj 
been  crystaUized  by  education  and  habit 
And  doubtless  in  this  uninvestigating 
inconsequraitial,  stereotyped  phase  of  mind 
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might,  in  some  measure,  be  found  a  solu- 
tion of  that  great  enigma, — ^the  amazing 
extent  to  which  self-deception  prevails  in 
the  world.  There  are  not,  I  think  many 
hypocrites  in  society,  —  but  of  self-de- 
ceiyers,  the  name  is  legion. 

Mrs.  Gordon  and  Caroline  were  admitted 
on  their  arrival  at  Ardennan.  They  found 
the  three  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 
Mrs.  Koss,  and  Isabella,  were  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  fancy-work;  while  Maria, 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  dressing-gown  made 
of  the  softest  and  finest  cashmere  wool, 
and  trimmed  with  costly  fur,  her  glossy 
hair  revealed  rather  than  concealed  by  a 
small  cap  of  Prench  lace,  reclined  upon  a 
S0&,  holding  in  her  hand  a  beautifuUy- 
boimd  volume  of  poetry.  She  was  much 
thimier,  and  very  pale.  It  was  impossible 
to  look  at  her,  and  to  doubt  that  she  had 
suffered  keenly ;  but  as  she  was  now  once 
more  able  to  appear  in  society,  she  had 
evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  be  elegant 
and  interesting  Henceforth  Maria  Boss 
was  to  appear  in  the  character  of  "  one 
who  had  suffered,*' — a  character  quite  con- 
genial to  her  taste  for  the  tragic.     She  had 
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already  written  some  very  withering  an( 
limping  verses  on  the  text, — "  men  wen 
deceivers  ever;"  while  she  was  now  medi 
tating  a  touching  sonnet,  with  the  line 
for  a  motto, — 


She  now  languidly  raised  herself  t< 
receive  the  visitors,  and  then  sank  bad 
again  on  the  cushions  with  a  s^h,  partli 
real,  partly  affected.  Catherine  darted  a 
her  a  look  of  anger  and  contempt,  whicl 
seemed  to  ask  what  right  such  a  piece  o 
affectation  as  she  was,  had  to  pretend  t( 
have  any  share  in  a  sorrow  which  afFecta 
her.  As  Caroline,  however,  took  her  thin 
white  hand,  and  pressed  it  with  unaffecte 
kindness,  genuine  tears  started  to  the  poo 
girl's  eyes,  and  from  a  real  Impulse  sh 
hid  her  face  for  a  moment.  Poor  Maria 
disappointed  alike  in  love  and  ambitioi] 
Proud  had  been  her  hopes,  and  great  wa 
their  donnMl  1  But,  a  moment  yielded  t 
the  espression  of  purely  natural  feelingf 
Maria  was  herself  again.  She  rolled  he 
large  eyes  with  a  sort  of  wild  scdemnit; 
saying. 
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"  Mine  has  been  a  cruel  experience— 
a  sad,  romantic  destiny.  But  though  for 
a  brief  moment  I  ventured  to  indulge  in 
the  hope  of  a  brighter,  I  have  always  had 
a  presentiment  that  thus  it  was  to  be  with 
me.  A  voioe  has  ever  seemed  to  assure 
me  that  I  was  predestined  to  a  stormy  and 
melancholy  fate.  I  knew  I  was  not  made 
for  common-place  happiness.  There  was 
no  alternative  for  me  between  superior 
felicity  and  the  misery  in  which  I  am 
now  plunged — ^none." 

What  could  Caroline  answer  in  reply  to 
this  doleful  harangue,  but  that  she  trusted 
time  would  bring  consolation.  But  Maria 
rejected  the  idea  with  scorn. 

"  No,  Caroline,  my  existence  is  blighted ; 
my  affections  withered — ^my  hopes  blasted 
for  ever.  I  know  not  now  that  I  shall  die 
in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  but  my  life 
henceforth  is  but  a  branch  scathed  and 
scorched  by  the  lightnings  of  destiny. 
But  rather  would  I  have  partaken  for  even 
these  few  weeks  of  the  rich  full  life  of 
love,  and  tasted  aU  its  beauty  and  glory, 
than  have  stagnated  on  for  ever  in  the 
common^plaoe  of  ordinary  feelings." 
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Caroline  endeaToured  to  hint  at  tl 
advantage  of  endurance  and  exertio: 
She  spoke  feelingly ;  for  her  heart,  wit 
out  much  reference  to  Maria,  was  faU. 
what  she  said.  But  Maria  would  n 
hear  her.  She  was  evidently  vain  of  h 
"  blighted  existence,"  and  her  "  Ughtnin 
scathed  destiny,"  and  was  almost  angry  th 
any  one  could  suppose  that  she  could  evi 
hare  another  hour's  happiness,  or  hi 
enough  of  energy  left  to  think  of  makii 
an  exertion. 

Mrs.  .Gordon,  meanwhile,  was  engaged 
conversation  with  her  hostess,  or  rath 
Mrs.  Boss  talked  and  she  listened.  T] 
latter,  though  fat  and  good-hximoure 
and  unaffected  as  ever,  had  evident 
been  distressed.  The  kind,  homely  fa 
was  not  so  happy  and  satisfied-lookii 
as  usual,  and  as  she  spoke  her  eyes  we 
often  turned  anxiously  towards  Main 
and  as  they  were  turned,  filled  with  teai 
She  began  upon  the  matter  next  her  he8 
at  once. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business  for  us  all,  i 
dear  Mrs.  Gordon.  It's  really  very  kt 
and  neighbourly  of  you  and  Miss  Irvi 
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to  have  come  over  all  this  gate  to  see  us. 
I  would  ha'  been  to  see  you  if  it  hadna 
been  for  my  poor  baim  there,  but  my 
whole  time's  been  ta'en  up  wi'  her.  "Who 
would  ha'  thought  o'Mr.  Cornish,  such 
a  nice,  civil-spoken,  handsome  young  man 
behaving  in  that  kind  o'  way,  and  Violet 
too,  for  that  matter?  I  am  sure  we 
treated  them  with  every  kindness,  and 
I  could  not  ha'  believed  they  would  ha' 
been  so  ungrateful, — could  not  ha'  believed 
it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gordon.  And  poor 
Mr.  Malcolm,  too,  poor  fellow  1  how  is  he^ 
then?" 

Catherine  winced  a  little  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  made  no  reply.  Mrs.  Boss 
imheedingly  continued, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  a  sore  heart 
this  day,  for  it  was  plain  to  see  how  tond 
he  was  about  that  lassie.  Woe's  me !  its 
very  hard  on  innocent  young  folk.  And 
then  George  too,  poor  man,  that's  my 
husband,  Mrs.  Gordon,  he  is  much  put 
'till't,  for  he  was  that  anxious  for  the 
marriage.  George,  as  is  natural,  consider- 
ing what  a  heap  o'  money  he  has  made 
himself,  wants  his    daughters    to    marry 
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rich  men.  For  my  part  I  dinna  mind  ii 
they're  steady  and  respectable,  and  likely 
to  make  good  husbands.  I  tell  him  often 
that  his  money  wad  ne'er  ha'  made  me 
happy  if  he  hadna  been  the  man  he  is. 
And  ye  see  he  thought  this  Mr.  Cornish 
the  thing  for  Maria ;  hut  I  tell  him  there's 
plenty  yoxmg  men  as  rich  in  Glasgow, 
and  glad,  to  get  her,  and  &r  better  noi 
him ;  for  as  he  has  turned  out,  she  couldna 
ha'  been  happy  wi'  him.  No,  grief  as  it's 
been  to  us,  I  am  glad  he  did  not  marry 
my  dear  bairn ;  she  will  get  a  better  man 
yet,  and  as  rich  a  one  too." 

"Oh,  mother  1"  groaned  out  poor 
Maria,  in  real  pain,  "  I  cannot  hear  to 
hear  you  speak  so;  I  shaU  never  marry 
any  one."  Then,  in  solemn  soliloquy, 
"No,  all  thoughts  of  love  and  marrii^ 
are  at  an  end  for  me.  My  heart  is  crushed 
for  ever." 

Mrs.  Boss  continued,  in  a  sort  oi 
whisper,  and  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 

"  My  heart  is  sore  when  I  hear  her  that 
way ;  but  for  a'  that  I  ken  it'iU  no  last. 
I  mind  when  I  was  a  lassie  mysel'  I  was 
daft  about  a  young  man  that  keepit  a 
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draper's  shop  next  door  to  my  father,  and 
we  should  ha*  been  married,  but  he  took 
up  wi*  a  young  mantua-maker.  I  thought 
I  would  ha'  died  at  the  time,  but  I  didna, 
and  or  three  years  I  was  married  on  Greorge. 
I  hope  Mr.  Malcolm  doesna  take  on  as 
bad  as  Maria." 

Catherine  would  not  perhaps  have 
tolerated  these  allusions  to  her  brother's 
disappointment  from  any  other  person; 
but  Mrs.  Ross's  sympathy  was  so  evidently 
unfdgned,  and  her  compassion  so  un- 
mixed  with  any  of  that  assumption  of 
superiority  which  is  so  frequently  asso- 
dated  with  pity,  and  which  is  always  so 
galling  to  a  proud  spirit,  that  although 
she  would  much  rather  the  latter  had  not 
alluded  to  the  painful  subject,  she  was  not 
at  all  offended,  and  took  the  inquiries  in 
the  spirit  they  were  meant.  Altogether, 
Mrs.  Ross  was  a  great  favourite  of  Cathe- 
rine's. She  was  so  truthful  and  unas- 
suming, and  saw  most  things  in  so 
common-sense  a  light. 

Isabella  had  now  drawn  Caroline  aside 
into  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows, 
that  she  might  give  her  all  the  gossiping 


details  of  the  sequel  of  Maria's  illness,  and 
of  the  departure  of  Violet  Smythe,  and  of 
all  she  had  seen  or  heen  ahle  to  gather 
with  regard  to  what  had  passed  between 
the  latter  and  Arthur  Cornish. 

" He  was  here  one  day,"  she  said ;  "but 
of  course  we  kept  it  &om  Maria,  or  she 
would  have  gone  distracted.  It  was  just 
after  one  of  her  very  worst  fits  of  hysterics, 
too ;  and  Violet  saw  him  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour.  They  were  about  an  hour  toge- 
ther. After  they  came  out,  I  met  Violet 
on  the  stairs,  and  I  am  sure  she  had  beoi 
crying:  and  they  wrote  to  one  another 
once  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice.  The 
morning  she  went  away,  Violet  cried  bit- 
terly,— and  she  was  not  a  person,  you 
know,  that  was  much  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing  her  feelings ;  Maria,  of  course,  she 
did  not  see,  but  she  kissed  me,  and  then 
mamma,  and  said  to  mamma  that  she 
knew  she  had  brought  her  much  unhap- 
piness,  and  had  seemed  very  ungrateful. 
But  that  she  was  very  much  distressed  on 
that  account,  and  that  if  she  dared  tell 
mamma  all,  she  would  not  blame  her  so 
very  much.    And  then  she  said  she  lioped 
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mamma  had  forgiven  her.  And  mamma 
said  that  she  had,  for  she  knew  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  forgive  everyhody,  and 
that  she  sincerely  wished  her  happiness. 
And  then  Violet  quite  sohbed,  and  said  she 
was  far  too  good,  and  that  she  was  the  next 
best  person  in  the  world  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  that  she  was  herself  a  wicked,  selfish 
creatare  compared  with  them.  She  said 
she  knew  that  she  conld  not  have  much 
intercourse  with  our  family  for  a  long 
time ;  but  she  hoped  I  would  write  some- 
times, and  that  perhaps,  some  time  or 
other,  we  might  all  meet  again.  And 
really  both  mamma  and  I  felt  very  sorry 
for  her.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,  incom- 
prehensible aa  her  conduct  has  been,  that 
she  is  very  much  in  love,  and,  as  mamma 
says,  one  ought  to  make  allowances.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Cornish  has 
been  most  to  blame.  What  do  you  think, 
Caroline?'* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  has 
been  most  to  blame." 

"And  what  does  Mr.  Gordon  say  to 
it?"  asked  Isabella,  in  a  tone  which 
clearly  betrayed  a  wish  to  pump  Caroline 
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on  the  subject  of  Malcolm's  feelings  and 
comportment.  It  was  always  inconceiv- 
able to  Isabella  that  any  one  could  really 
wish  to  be  silent  on  such  topics.  But 
Caroline  was  resolutely  determined  not 
to  allow  herself  to  be  betrayed  into  gossip- 
ing on  any  such  subject.  She,  therefore, 
answered,  in  a  tone  which  forbade  all 
further  questioning,  "  Indeed,  he  says  very 
little — nothing  that  I  could  repeat."  And 
Isabella,  finding  that  she  could  acquire  no 
fresh  gossip,  as  the  next  best  thing,  began 
again  to  chatter  herself. 

"Willie,  too,  poor  fellow,  is  so  much 
disappointed  in  his  Mend ;  though,  I  dare 
say,  if  it  were  not  for  Maria,  he  would 
soon  console  himself  in  flirting  with  Chris- 
tiana Buchanan.  Christiana  is  "Willie's 
flame  at  present.  He  has  always  some- 
body, though  I  really  do  bdiere  Ida  von 
Carlberg  was  more  serious  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Willie  and  Maria  will  read  more 
poetry  and  play  more  upon  the  piano  than 
ever  when  they  once  get  together  again. 
It  is  a  fortimate  thing,  Caroline,  when  we 
have  only  one  brother,  he  should  suit  ua 
both  so  well,  for  he  likes  to  chat  and  laugh 
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with  me  just  as  well  as  to  read  poetry  with 
Maria.  You  see  I  am  not  so  clever  as 
they  are ;  but  WDlie  is  such  a  delightful 
creature,  and  I  think  he  often  likes  better 
to  tell  me  all  his  little  love-affairs  than 
Maria.  He  only  tells  her  when  it  is 
something  romantic,  like  the  Countess 
Ida.'* 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  Isabella's 
talk  might  have  flowed  on ;  but  happily 
for  my  readers,  who  I  dare  say  are  begin-, 
ning  to  think  they  have  had  enough  of 
it,  it  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Gordon'^ 
bringing  her  somewhat  painful  visit  to  a 
conclusion.  Under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  friendly  Mrs.  Boss,  Catherine's 
severity  had  considerably  relaxed,  and  she 
shook  hands  cordially,  almost  affection- 
ately, with  her  hostess,  who  was  affected 
erven  to  tears  as  she  took  leave  of  her 
highland  friends. 

"  I  hope  I'll  come  over  to  Loch- 
arroch  or  I  go  away ;  but  if  I  dinna,  ye 
must  jist  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  for 
maybes  I'U  no  can  leave  that  poor  lassie. 
And  many  thanks  for  a'  yer  kindness,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  I  hope  we'll  see 
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one  another  or  long.  I'm  sure  we'd  ha' 
had  a  blithe  time  if  it  hadna  been  for  the 
end  o't.  And  good-bye  Miss  Irvine,  my 
dear,  and  I  hope  ye'll  soon  be  back  at 
Locharroch,  or  if  ye  be  in  Glasgow  ye'll  no 
forget  Blytbeswood-square;  and  may  be  Mr. 
Malcolm  will  come  and  see  us  there.  Give 
my  kindest  remembTances  till  him  and 
say  sae." 

Catherine  promised  she  would,  shaking 
hands  coldly  with  Isabella,  and  bowing 
stiffly  to  Maria.  The  latter,  as  she  lan- 
guidly pressed  Caroline's  hand,  whispered, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Tell  Mr.  Malcolm 
there  is  one  who  can  feel  for  his  blighted 
spirit,  who  knows  every  pang  he  endures." 

Caroline  returned  no  answer,  for  she 
privately  determined  that  she  would  tell 
Malcolm  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  felt 
that  his  disappointment  was  of  a  sort 
which  sought  for  consolation  in  something 
widely  different  firom  sentimental  parade. 
And  yet  Maria  had  loved  and  suffered  too, 
as  well  as  Malcolm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Weeks  passed  away.  Two  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  fatal  day  at  Loch  Ach- 
quaigh.  Malcolm  was  evidently  in  better 
spuits,  though  he  had  frequently  fits  of 
silence  and  abstraction,  very  unlike  his 
/ormer  self.  He  did  not,  however,  wil- 
Imgly  indulge  in  them.  As  his  fate  was 
inevitable,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
it  like  a  man,  and  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  banish  every  vain  regret  by  shunning 
solitude,  and  providing  himself  with  con- 
stant occupatioji.  At  first  his  Grerman 
studies  had  seemed  a  weary  labour ;  but  he 
had  both  a  talent  and  a  taste  for  languages, 
and  by  degrees  he  became  interested  in  them 
and  in  Caroline's  progress.  Caroline  was 
not  quite  so  apt  a  learner  as  Malcolm.  The 
character   of  her  mind  was   artistic   and 
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constructive   rather  than   analytical,  and 
her  philological  acquirements  were  of  the 
very  commonest  description,  whHe  those 
of    her    companion    were     considerable. 
Malcolm  of  course  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that  he  made  the  more  rapid  progress,  and 
neither    indeed   was   Caroline.     Perhaps 
although  of  too   generous    a  nature    to 
cherish    the    slightest  jealousy    of    real 
superiority  of  any  kind,  she  might  not 
have  been  altogether  satisfied  that    any 
other  should  have  so  much  surpassed  her ; 
but  that  Malcohn  should  have  done  so 
was  only  natural  and  proper ;  for  who  was 
80  clever,   or   so    wise,    or    so    good   as, 
Malcolm?      In    the    afternoon    Malcolm 
and  Caroline  frequently  walked  together. 
Sometimes  the  latter  was  grave  and  silent, 
but  often  they  had  conversations  some- 
what  in  the  strain  of  that    into   which 
they  had  fallen   on  their   first   morning 
together  in  the  library.     Caroline's  mi^ 
opened  fast  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  companionship.      Never   before   had 
«he  been  intimately  associated  with  her 
Bupenor  m  knowledge  and  mental  attain- 
«^ents.    Hitherto  she  had  only  felt  her 
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stiengthj  now  she  felt  her  weakness.  She 
became  hiimhle,  without  being  depressed ; 
the  most  teachable  frame  of  mind,  and 
therefore  the  best  for  a  human  being,  whose 
whole  life  is  or  ought  to  be  one  great 
training.  But  Caroline  learned  not  only 
firom  Malcolm's  conversation ;  she  learned 
even  a  more  valuable  lesson  from  his 
example, — she  learned  to  imitate  his  forti- 
tude in  bearing  the  smaller  share  of  trial 
which  had  fallen  to  her;  while  she  pri- 
vately determined,  whatever  her  future 
lot  might  be,  to  imitate  throughout  the 
courage,  endurance,  and  self-denial  he  had 
shown  ever  since  the  time  when  he  had, 
at  the  call  of  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
voluntarily  exchanged  the  military  ca- 
reer, which  had  appeared  to  his  youthful 
fency  so  full  of  romance  and  glory,  for  the 
common-place  drudgery  of  a  merchant's 
desk.  There  were  times  when  it  appeared 
to  Caroline  that  the  pain  caused  her  by  an 
unrequited  attachment  was  far  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  joy  of  knowing  such  a 
person,  and  the  pleasure  of  thinking  she 
had  been  able  to  afford  him  some  consola- 
tion.   That  ought  to  be  enough  for  her. 
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She  was  not  near  good  enough  or  wis 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  c 
Malcolm  Gordon.  It  was  a  boon  far  to 
rich  for  such  as  she  was.  Poor  Caroline 
she  was  getting  very  hiunble. 

There  was  no  such  pleasure  to  Carolin 
now  as  to  see  the  old  mirthful  glance  ii 
Malcolm's  eye,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his  oli 
good-natured  way,  turn  into  jest  some 
thing  or  somebody,  even  although  tha 
somebody  were  herself.  These  gayer  mo 
ments  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
but  they  became  less  and  less  rare.  Yet 
even  on  these  very  occasions  when  hi 
seemed  almost  merry,  his  heart  was  ful 
of  a  profound  melancholy.  It  was  hi 
fsmcy,  not  his  feelings  that  was  diverted 
and  yet  the  mere  freedom  of  the  forme 
showed  that  his  mind  was  in  some  degrei 
emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  an  ab 
sorbing  sorrow.  Still,  and  more  especially 
when  alone,  or  in  uncongenial  society,  hi: 
heart  felt  empty  and  cold  and  aching.  I 
was  in  Caroline's  company  that  he  wai 
least  unhappy,  and  though  hardly  con 
scions  of  this,  he  instinctively  sought  hei 
society.     It  was  soothing  and  pleasant  U 
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bim,  after  their  Grerman  lesson  was  over, 
whea  the  winter  sun  was  setting  red 
behind  the  snow  hills  and  the  great  dark 
cedar  tree  on  the  lawn,  to  pace  up  and 
down  with  his  young  adopted  sister,  as  he 
called  her,  and  watch  the  blocks  of  ice 
floating  down  the  current,  or  the  crimson 
light  on  the  snow,  while  he  listened  to  her 
intelligent,  nawe,  remarks  and  questions ; 
or  told  her  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  that  thirst  for  the  sympathy  of  femi- 
nine  Mendship  which  is  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  more  amiable  part  of  his 
sex.  Caroline  sometimes  wondered  how 
far  he  had  conquered  his  iU-starred  attach- 
ment, or  in  what  d^ee  friendship  for  her 
had  displaced  love  for  Violet.  But  it  was 
a  subject  which,  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner, their  conversation  had  never  ap- 
proached since  that  dreary  afternoon  on 
the  divan  in  the  library.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  little  circumstance  occurred  which 
seemed  in  some  sUght  measure  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  question. 

One  morning  on  entering  the  library  at 
the  usual  hour  for  their  German  lesson, 
she  found  Malcolm  seated  at   the  table 
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with  an  open  book  before  him,  as  if  awail 
ing  her  presence.  Immediately,  howevei 
on  her  entrance,  he  rose  hastily  and  with 
out  speaking  quitted  the  room.  Imagir 
ing  that  he  had  forgotten  his  pockel 
handkerchief  or  pencU,  she  sat  dowi 
carelessly  taking  up  the  book  he  had  bee: 
reading.  It  was  a  volume  of  Coleridge' 
poems ;  and  as  books  which  have  bee 
recently  shut  frequently  do,  it  opened  a 
the  place  where  it  had  been  last  reac 
Attracted  by  a  pencil  mark  down  the  sid 
of  the  page,  Caroline  read  the  followin 
part  of  the  poem  called  "The  Blossoo] 
ing  of  the  Solitary  Date  Tree."  The  pai 
marked  was  partly  in  prose,  partly    i 


"  The  pretence  of  ana — '  The  beat  beloved,  who  ItnetJi  me  I 
belt,'  i*  for  the  heart,  whkt  the  supporting  air  from  witliiD  !•  1 
the  hollow  giobe  with  its  suspended  eu.  Deprive  it  of  this,  a 
sll  without,  Ibst  would  have  buoyed  it  aloft,  even  to  the  (eat 
the  gods,  becotnes  a  burthen,  «jid  crushes  it  into  flitnesa. 

"  Imagination  !   honourable  aims  ; 
Free  Goinnmne  with  the  quire  that  cuinot  die; 
Science  and  song ;  delight  ia  little  things ; 
The  buoyant  cliild  lurviring  in  the  man  ; 
Fielda,  foresli,  snoient  mounUlni,  actan,  ikj; 
With  all  their  Toicea,— 0  dare  I  accuse 
My  earthly  lot  ai  guilty  of  iny  apleen, 
Oi  0*11  mjp  dealing  niggard  t     0  no  |  no  | 
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It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  oTerflow, 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquieteth  me  so ! 
For  never  touch  of  greatness  stirs  my  heart. 
Bat  tim'rously  beginning  to  rejoice, — 
Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 
In  lonesome  tent,— I  listen  for  thy  voice. 
Beloved !  'tis  not  thine,  thou  art  not  there ! 
Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air, 
And  wishing  without  hope,  I  ruthlessly  despair.'* 

Caroline  had  just  read  these  lines  when 
she  perceived  that  the  page  on  which  they 
were  printed  wa«  wet,  as  if  one  tear  had 
dropped  upon  it.  She  was  inexpressihly 
affected,  and  so  deeply  pained  that  she 
was  herself  surprised  at  the  pain  she  felt. 
Violet  was  then  still  his  "  beloved."  His 
heart  yearned  for  her  still,  while  she  was 
only  his  "good-natured  little  Caroline," 
as  he  had  called  her  that  very  morning. 
But  what  reason  had  she  ever  had  to  sup- 
pose otherwise  ?  And  yet  Caroline  could 
not  avoid  suspecting  that  she  must  herself 
have  been  supposing  so.  How  sUly  she  had 
bcMi! — and  poor  Malcolm,  how  he  still 
suffered! 

She  was  yet  mtising  thus  pfdnfully  and 
Badly  when  he  returned  to  the  room.  She 
quickly  shut  the  book,  aud  drawing  towards 
her  the  German  grammar,  tried  to  look 
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uncottscioiis.  She  felt  however  that  s 
did  not  succeed  very  well.  She  was  co 
Bcious  that  she  coloured,  and  that  h 
manner  was  flurried  and  not  natur 
Whether  he  ohserved  it  or  not  she  ecu 
not  tell,  hut  if  he  did  he  took  no  notii 
He  was  perfectly  composed  himself,  a: 
entered  immediately  with  seriousness  < 
the  business  of  the  lesson.  It  stru 
Caroline,  however,  that  all  the  rest  of  t 
day  he  was  more  thoughtful  and  mo 
gentle  even  than  usual. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  little  incidei 
Caroline  chanced  to  talce  up  the  Twu 
whidi  her  brother  had  just  laid  down,  ai 
began  to  look  over  the  "  Deaths  and  Ms 
riages."  The  first  marriage  on  the  list  w 
that  of  "Arthur  Cornish,  Esq.,  only  a 
of  Sir  George  Cornish,  Bart.,  of  Harbm 
to  Violet,  daughter  of  the  late  Bob* 
Smythe,  Esq.,  of  liverpool." 

They  were  actually  married  then.  Cai 
line  was  sitting  pondering  their  fate,  wh 
she  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  M; 
colm,  who,  unperceived  by  her,  bad  € 
tered  the  room,  ask,  "Are  you  readi 
the  papers,  Caroline  ?"     She  looked  i 
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He  seemed  in  better  spirits  to-day  than 
usual,  and  spoke  almost  gaily. 

"  N — ^no— not  exactly." 

"Not  exactly,  certainly/*  he  said, 
CTniliug ;  **  but  perhaps  you  intend  to  read 
them?" 

"  No ;  I  have  seen  all  I  care  about." 

*'  If  you  are  quite  certain  of  that,  then, 
Caroline,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
have  them.  There  is  something  I  wish  to 
see ;  but  not  unless  you  are  sure  you  have 
quite  done  with  them." 

On  hearing  this  wish,  and  thinking  of 
the  marriage,  Caroline's  first  impulse  was 
to  keep  the  paper  from  Malcolm  at  all 
hazards.  She  recollected  the  proof  she 
bad  stumbled  upon  but  a  day  or  two 
before  of  his  still  enduring  love  for  Violet, 
and  the  anguish  her  loss  yet  caused  him. 
She  therefore  hurriedly  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 
I  am  not  quite, — ^that  is,  there  is  nothing 
interesting  in  them."  Then,  still  keeping 
firmly  hold  of  the  paper,  she  rose,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Don*t  you  think  it  begins  to  grow 
fine?  The  clouds  are  clearing  away.  A 
turn  on  the  grarel  walk " 
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Here  Caroline  stopped  short,  for  Ma 
colm  had  placed  himself  straight  befoi 
her,  and  was  looking  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  A  turn  on  the  gravel  walk  I  My  de; 
girl,  it  is  pouring  at  this  very  instant :  y 
should  he  wet  to  the  skin  in  five  minute 
Oh,  Carry,  Carry  1"  he  continued  ha 
humorously,  half  sadly,  "  you  are 
wretched  dissembler ;  you  have  succeed* 
admirably  in  rousing  suspicion  where  noi 
existed.  I  know  as  well  aa  if  you  had  to! 
me  that  there  is  somethiug  in  that  pap 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  see."  He  added  i 
a  tone  slightly  lower,  but  quite  firm,  " 
can  guess  what  it  is,  too.  Give  me  t) 
paper,  and  let  me  read  it.  I  think  I  shs 
be  happier  when  I  see  that  it  is  all  irrevi 
cably  past.  My  kind  Caroline,  we  shou! 
not  yield  to  such  weaknesses.  And  no 
give  me  the  paper." 

She  gave  it  to  him  silently,  and  wi 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  when  1 
said,  "  Pray  do  not  go."  She  sat  dow 
and  watched  him  read  the  announc^neu 
which  he  did  with  an  immoved  com 
tenance.  In  about  five  minutes  he  la 
down  the  paper,  and  b^;an  to  talk  upc 
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general  subjects.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  however,  he  fell  into  an  un- 
usual number  of  reveries. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  for 
Caroline's  return  to  the  south  country. 
The  term  of  her  visit  had  been  repeatedly 
lengthened,  but  at  last  it  was  finally  fixed 
for  the  end  of  January,  and  it  was  now 
the  middle  of  that  month.  The  whole 
household  at  Locharroch  were  concerned 
at  the  thought  of  parting  with  her.  Mal- 
colm felt  that  in  the  pleasant  intelligent 
young  girl  he  should  lose  his  greatest  con- 
solation. The  boys  always  ceased  mflking 
a  noise  for  a  minute  or  two  whenever  her 
departure  was  mentioned,  and  Catherine 
reported  that  Locharroch  himself  had  said 
to  her  that  he  wished  Caroline  could  have 
remained  over  the  winter.  Catherine  was 
truly  sorry  to  lose  her  young  sister-in-law. 
The  latter  had  lately  been  gaining  greatly 
on  her  good  opinion,  partly  from  her 
kindness  to  Malcolm,  and  partly  because 
she  had  almost  entirely  ceased  to  argue 
with  herself.  The  truth  was,  Caroline  had 
b^;un  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  use  in 
arguing  with  a  person  whose  reasons  were 
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mere  assertions,  aud  whose  strong  pnsj 
dices,  if  not  the  construction  of  her  mic 
rendered  her  incapable  of  drawing  an  i 
ference.  Caroline  had  also  ceased  to  coi 
municate  to  her  the  romantic  aspiratio 
and  visions  of  adventure  which  fitequent 
filled  her  brain;  for  Catherine  neith 
admired  them  like  her  &ther  and  Agni 
nor  sympathised  with  them  like  Malooln 
for  that  Malcolm  did  sympathise  wi 
them,  even  when  he  laughed  at  them,  s 
was  quite  convinced.  She  had  besid 
become  greatly  more  distrustful  of  h 
own  powers,  and  more  sensible  of  t 
respect  that  was  not  only  owing  to  a  p« 
son  so  much  older  than  herself,  but  t 
rendering  of  which  was  due  also  to  h 
own  dignity.  Catherine  attributed  i 
these  happy  changes  to  her  own  judicdo 
manf^ment ;  and  this  notion,  so  flatterii 
to  her  self-esteem,  helped  to  increase  t 
r^ard  she  felt  for  Caroline.  She  express 
her  satisfaction  one  day  to  her  brother : 
"  I  flatter  myself  Caroline  is  much  ii 
proved  since  she  came  into  my  han( 
She  is  a  nice  girl,  if  she  had  not  been 
little  spoiled  in  the  brin^g-up.    I  thoug 
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I  should  bring  her  to  her  senses,  as  I 
know  I  have  got  the  faculty  of  teach- 
ing. 

"And  Caroline  has  got  the  faculty  of 
learning/'  answered  Malcolm,  looking  as 
if  he  were  on  the  point  of  laughing,  but 
without  doing  so. 

"I  hope  they  will  not  spoil  her  when 
she  gets  home  again." 

"I  am  not  a&aid  of  it.  Caroline  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  persons  who  can 
learn  from  experience,  and  for  whom 
experience  is  the  best  teacher,  as  she 
always  is  for  those  who  are  gifted  with 
the  eye  rightly  to  read  her  lessons  and 
the  honesty  to  lay  them  to  heart.  She  is 
new  to  life,  clever,  confident,  and  rash. 
She  will  first  learn  self-distrust,  and  then 
she  will  learn  self-reliance ;  and  though  it 
may  seem  paradoxical,  these  two  are  both 
equally  necessary  to  the  right  performance 
of  our  part  in  life." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Catherine,  who 
thought  hffl  brother  always  right,  and  who 
was  wonderfully  ingenious  in  proving  that 
his  opinion  agreed  with  her  own;  "one 
should  distrust  oneself  when  one  is  young, 
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and  then  when  one  haa  completely  n 
tered  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  « 
patent  to  teach  us,  we  should  stick 
them  unflinchingly." 

Malcolm  now  laughed  outright,  in 
puzzling  way, — 

"  Why,  Catherine,"  he  said,  " ; 
spoke  with  the  air  of  a  hero.  Wha 
figure  you  would  make  at  the  stake 
Then  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  i 
affectionately  taking  her  hand,  "Hoi 
should  like,  if  I  could  carry  off  both  ; 
and  Carry  with  me  to  India  I" 

"  Carry  off  Cany  with  you  to  Indix 
echoed  Mrs.  Gordon,  opening  her  e 
in  imfeigned  astonishment.  Malct 
laughed  a  good  deal,  and  coloured 
Uttle. 

"  No,  no,  Catherine ;  I  am  not  so  j 
posterous  quite  as  that.  Poor  dear  11 
Carry  !  And  yet  if  she  were  my  youn 
sister,  I  should  insist  on  taking  her  v, 
me  to  Bengal,  thoi^h,  to  be  stire: 
should  not  have  her  long,  as  she  would 
married  there  immediately,  which  wo 
be  a  great  pity,  as  she  is  far  too  yox 
yet.     But  I  hope   she  will   many   so 
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time  or  other.  Perhaps  when  I  come 
home  again,  I  shall  find  her  as  matronly 
as  you  are.  You  must  let  me  know  when 
she  is  to  he  married  that  I  may  send  her 
an  Indian  shawl." 

And  Malcolm  stifled  a  sigh  in  its  hirth, 
as  whenever  he  sighed  Catherine  got  into 
a  bad  humour.  She  had  now,  however, 
except  when  anything  recalled  her  at- 
tention to  Violet  Smythe,  recovered  her 
ordinary  cheerful,  energetic  frame  of 
mind.  She  was  very  solicitous  that 
Malcolm,  her  only  brother,  and  the  last 
of  the  race,  should  marry,  and  she  had 
been  disappointed  not  only  through  her 
affections  and  personal  pride,  but  through 
her  regard  for  the  family  honours,— a  real 
passion  with  Catherine.  She  did  not, 
however,  despair  of  his  marrying  yet; 
but  as  she  sagaciously  remarked  to  her 
husband,  '^It  was  still  far  too  soon  to 
think  of  putting  such  a  notion  into  his 
head.  It  would  only  do  harm."  To  which 
Locharroch  replied  by  a  "  Hem"  of 
approbation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IjETTEBS  generally  arrived  at  Loctu 
roch  when  the  fomily  were  at  breakfe 
They  were  usually  handed  to  the  la 
himself,  who  distributed  them  around 
silence.  Caroline  was  always  anxious 
letters,  and  as  the  servant,  according 
custom,  passed  with  them  on  a  salver 
his  master,  generally  glanced  sharply 
them,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glim] 
of  Agnes'  fair,  angular,  unmeaning  hm 
writing,  or  the  Major's  stiff,  steady,  aa 
rate  characters.  It  was  now  within  i 
days  of  the  time  fixed  for  hCT  departi 
from  Locharroch,  and  she  had  been  a  c 
or  two  longer  in  hearing  from  home  tt 
usual.    As  the  letters  were  handed  to  1 
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brother,  she  thought  she  saw  her  father's 
writing. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  me,  John/'  she 
cried,  "  is  not  there  ? 

"  No,  there  is  not  J 

"  Surely  that  is  papa's  writing  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  for  myself." 

Caroline  was  much  surprised.  That 
her  father  should  write  to  John  was  quite 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  it  being  the 
habit  of  the  Major  and  his  son,  except  in 
the  present  instance,  when  Caroline  was 
from  home,  to  leave  all  the  epistolary 
intercourse  to  be  carried  on  by  the  ladies 
of  the  family.  Catherine  seemed  to  have 
shared  in  the  surprise;  for  before  her 
husband  had  got  down  the  first  page  of 
the  letter,  which  was  by  no  means  a  short 
one,  she  inquired, 

"They  are  all  quite  well,  I  hope,  at 
WaUacefield?" 

"My  father  says  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary," was  John's  laconic  reply. 

"What  a  long  letter  for  papa  to 
write  I"  cried  Caroline,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  it.  "What  is  the  news  from 
home?" 
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"  It  is  chiefly  about  some  business  mi 
ters,"  he  answered,  and  phlegmatica 
began  to  eat  his  breakfast.  Seeing  tl 
his  appetite  was  as  good  as  usual,  a 
that  he  betrayed  not  the  slightest  disco: 
posure,  Caroline  thought  that  there  coi 
be  nothing  wrong,  and  ate  her  breakfa 
too,  in  a  comfortable  firame  of  mind,  ; 
though  she  felt  not  a  little  anxious,  a 
was  someT^hat  provoked  by  her  brothe: 
baffling  replies.  Perceiving,  however,  th 
nothing  was  to  be  belted,  she  withdn 
as  soon  as  the  repast  was  over  to  t 
library,  to  read,  till  Malcolm  joined  b 
for  their  German  lesson. 

She  had  not  been  seated  above  t 
minutes,  when  he  appeared — a  fiill  ha 
hour  earlier  than  usual. 

"  You  are  very  eager  for  your  lesso 
this  morning,"  she  began ;  when  s 
stopped,  noticing  that  he  looked  grave. 

"  Catherine  wants  you  down-stairs," 
said;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  kindne 
in    his    tone  which   alarmed  his    yom 
listener. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  at  hom 
Malcolm?"  she  cried,  with  amcioua  eag( 
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ness,  and  springmg  from  her  seat.  **  Agnes 
is  not  ill  ?    She  is  so  delicate.*' 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  Malcolm,  as 
he  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm ;  "  Agnes 
and  your  father  are  both  quite  well,  but 
I  believe  your  papa  has  got  into  some 
pecuniary  difficulties.  But  you  shall  hear 
all  this  instant." 

"  Oh !  I  can  bear  anything,  if  they  are 
only  all  well." 

They  were  now  in  the  breakfast-room, 
John  and  Catherine  were  standing  at  the 
window,  apparently  in  consultation.  They 
turned  round  as  the  others  entered,  and 
the  latter  advandng  to  meet  Caroline, 
kindly  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  dear  Caroline, 
that  we  have  got  bad  news  for  you.  Do 
you  remember,  soon  after  you  came  to  us, 
Agnes  writing  to  you  that  your  papa  had 
invested  his  money  in  some  sort  of  joint- 
stock  banking  concern,  in  which  Mr.  Ross 
was  a  partner  ?" 

Caroline  recollected  the  circumstance, 
although  till  this  instant,  so  much  had 
her    mind    been    occupied    by    different 
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thoughts  and   feelings,  it  had  quite  e 
caped  her  memoiy. 

"  You  recollect  what  your  hrother  sa: 
on  that  occasion,"  continued  Mrs.  Gordo: 
"  I  am  Borry  to  say  that  his  fears  ha' 
been  verified.  The  company  is  insolTen 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  your  fftther  did  n 
consult  John." 

**  What  is  the  extent  of  the  loss  i 
demanded  Caroline,  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  It  is  better  you  should  know  tl 
worst  at  once,  Caroline,"  said  her  brothe 
now  beginning  to  speak,  "  as  you  are 
sensible  young  woman,  and  will  not  thii 
it  necessary  to  faint  or  go  into  hj 
terics." 

Even  at  that  moment  Caroline  felt 
transient  gleam  of  pleasure  at  being  call 
a  vsoman,  and  in  Malcolm's  presence. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  said. 

Locharroch  continued,  "  According 
the  law  in  such  cases,  my  &ther  is  n 
only  liable  for  his  own  shares,  but 
de&ult  of  paymait  by  the  other  partne: 
his  property  will  be  all  seized  on  behi 
of  the  creditors.    Thus,  not  only  does 
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lose  all  his  prirate  property,  which  was 
embarked  in  the  concern,  but  his  pay  wUl 
be  taken  to  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors.  In  short,  he  has  nothing 
left," 

"Oh,  poor  papal"  cried  Caroline,  be- 
commg  very  pale,  and  although  her  mind 
oould  not  in  an  instant  grasp  the  full 
extent  of  the  misfortune,  feeling  as  if  she 
had  been  suddenly  stunned. 

"And  yourself,  Caroline,"  said  her 
brother ;  "  I  regret  it  chiefly  on  your 
aooount.  Agnes  has  a  hundred  a  year 
from  this  property,  so  that  it  is  not  so  bad 
for  her  as  for  you." 

"Oh I  I  do  not  mind  myself.  I  am 
very  strong,  and  can  work." 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Locharroch,  "  I 
shall  allow  my  father  an  annuity  as  long 
as  he  lives, — I  do  not  say  settle  it  on  him, 
because  as  his  own  property  it  would  be 
taken  from  him.  I  wish  I  could  do  more, 
Caroline;   but  I  have   a  family  of   my 


own." 


And  by  this  speech  Caroline  learned 
that  if  her  brother  had  not  very  warm  or 
passionate  feelings,  he  had  a  sound  and 
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just  heart.  But  ere  she  could  answe: 
Catherine  added,  with  much  warmth, — 

"  And  if  you  do  not  marry,  Caroline,  < 
if  at  any  time  you  should  be  in  want  of 
home,  r^nember  that  you  wHl  always  fin 
at  Locharroch  a  sister's  or  a  daughter 
place." 

And  as  she  finished,  as  if  by  a  simuiti 
neous  movement,  the  sisters  threw  then 
selves  into  one  another's  arms,  and  wei 
locked  for  a  minute  in  a  close  embrao 
But  not  otherwise  did  Caroline  express  h( 
gratitude ;  for  she  knew  that  Catherim 
and  felt  certain  that  John,  belonged  to  tb 
class  of  people  who  do  not  like  speech* 
and  scenes. 

"  You  must  paok  up  to-day.  Can 
line,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  be  ready  i 
start  with  me  to*morrow  morning  for  Wa 
laoefield." 

"  No,  Locharrooh,"  said  his  wife,  wl 
on  this  subject  alone  ever  opposed  hin 
"  you  have  been  coughing  for  a  week,  ar 
complaining  of  a  pain  in  your  chest,  and 
cannot  think  of  yoiir  taking  such  a  joumt 
in  this  raw,  cold  weather ;  it  might  be  i 
much  as  your  life  is  worth.     I  am  su 
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your  fskiher  and  Agnes  would  be  quite  dis- 
tressed that  you  should  run  such  a  risk. 
You  know  you  are  not  strong." 

Locharroch  did  know  it,  and  he  knew 
also  that  he  was  one  of  a  consumptive 
fisunily.     He  hesitated  for  a  second. 

**  Caroline  cannot  go  alone  at  this  season, 
and  there  will  be  business  matters  to  tran- 
sact." 

"But  I  will  go  with  Caroline,"  cried 
Malcolm ;  "  and  as  to  business,  if  you  wiU 
give  me  instructions  with  regard  to  what 
you  wish  done,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  do 
it,  as  I  am  more  accustomed  to  that  kind 
of  business  than  you  are." 

"  Very  true ;  that  will  do,"  said  Loch- 
arroch, 

"Oh  Malcolm!"  cried  Caroline,  with 
trembling  lips  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  how 
kiad  you  are  to  me !" 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Caro- 
line," he  answered,  in  a  low,  choking  voice, 
"  and  it  is  my  turn  now  to  show  you  I  am 
not  ungrateM." 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  out  his  hand. 
Caroline  gave  him  hers,  and  he  pressed 
it  warmly. 
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**  Come,"  said  Locharroch  at  last,  **  < 
not  waste  any  more  time.  Qo  and  g 
your  packing  over  before  dinner,  Car 
line,  and  in  the  evening  we  can  ta 
over  your  plans  for  the  future.  Mea 
wliile,  Malcolm  and  I  will  have  a  co 
sultation  on  business  matters." 

Caroline  had  enough  to  do  to  be  rea< 
before  dinner ;  however,  she  succeede 
She  had  been  so  busy  all  day,  that  a 
had  hardly  had  time  to  think  of  thf 
misfortimeB.  It  seemed  so  strange,  tc 
to  be  leaving  Locharroch  in  this  sudd 
manner ;  and  yet  she  could  not  feel  as 
she  were  really  leaving  it.  She  was  almc 
happy  in  the  idea  of  Malcolm  going  wi 
her,  even  though  the  long  joum^  in  1 
company  was  but  a  prelude  to  their  sep 
ration.  Altogether  her  mind  was  in 
perfect  whirl ;  yet  she  made  all  b 
arrangements  with  the  utmost  regulari 
and  dispatch.  Caroline,  who  had  nev 
in  her  Ufe  packed  before,  showed  hera 
quite  an  adept  in  the  art ;  and  there  w 
no  papa  and  Agnes  to  stand  by  an 
applaud.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  ne" 
she  had  heard,  instead  of  overwhelmi 
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and  incapacitating  her,  as  it  would  have 
done  a  weaker  spirit,  seemed  to  have  given 
her  a  new  energy,  to  have  made  her  con- 
scious of  new  capacities  for  action  and 
thought.  All  the  while  that  she  waa 
busily  engaged  arranging  and  contriving 
how  to  dispose  her  various  articles  of 
dress  and  convenience,  she  was  revolving 
in  her  own  mind  what  was  the  most 
advisable  course  for  the  family  in  general 
to  take,  and  what  she  herself  ought  to 
do ;  for  it  was  a  fixed  idea  in  Caroline's 
mind,  that  she,  by  h^  own  exertions,  was 
eventually  to  maintain  her  father. 

Nothing  serves  so  well  to  show  the 
quality  of  the  character,  as  any  sudden 
ot  trying  em^gency;  for  while  superior 
minds  always  rise  with  the  difBiculties  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed, 
inferior  ones  generally  sink  und&t  them« 
Before  she  went  down  to  dinner,  Caroline 
had  a  plan^  not  only  conceived  but  ma- 
tured. Bomantic,  indeed,  it  noight  have 
appeared  to  the  eye  of  sober  experience; 
but  the  generous  romance  of  youth  is 
frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  noble  after- 
life; and  those  are  to  be  pitied  who,  at 
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any  season  of  life,  have  never  learned, 
or  have  ceased  to  believe  this. 

Nothing  was  said  during  dinner ;  but  as 
soon  as  that  meal  was  over,  the  children 
were  dismissed,  and  the  elders  of  the  party, 
including  Caroline,  drew  romid  the  fire  for 
consultation.  Caroline  then  proposed  her 
plan,  which  was — that  John  should  take 
and  furnish  a  small  house  or  Jiat,  in  some 
healthy,  inexpensive  part  of  Edinbu^h, 
for  her  father ;  that  she  should  go  out  as 
a  governess  during  the  day ;  and  that  with 
what  she  should  receive  for  her  labours,  in 
addition  to  Agnes's  annuity,  they  should 
be  maintained.  "  I  know  dear  Agnes  too 
well,"  she  added,  "not  to  be  certain  that 
she  will  share  all  she  possesses  with  papa 
and  me." 

'*  Your  idea  is  sensible  enough,"  an- 
swered her  brother;  "  but  I  fear  you  over- 
rate your  own  {Hx)bable  earnings.  As  a 
day-govCTness  at  your  age,  and  with  your 
sl^ider  share  of  accomplishments,  you  are 
not  likely  to  gain  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  a  year,  and  I  doubt,  Caro- 
line, if  you  could  live  as  you  imagine  on 
that  sum.     I  shall,  therefore,  in  addition 
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to  furnishing  and  paying  the  rent  of  a 
small  house  in  a  qiuet  part  of  the  town, 
allow  my  father  a  hundred  a  year  till  you 
can  make  as  much,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
you  will  most  likely  never  do.  But  I  ap- 
prove of  your  being  a  governess,  only  don't 
overwork  yourself,  for  that  would  be  folly." 

"  No,  I  will  not ;  but  remember,  I  am 
strong,  much  stronger  than  Agnes  or  you 
are.  But  you  have  not  heard  all  my  plan. 
Though,  perhaps,  I  may  never  succeed, 
still  I  do  not  despair.  When  I  am  in 
Edinburgh,  I  shall  try  to  save  money 
aiough  to  take  lessons  in  drawing  in 
water-colours.  I  am  so  fond  of  drawing 
landscapes,  that  I  think  I  must  have  some 
abiUty  for  it,  and  I  know  many  people 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  in  that 
way.  At  all  events,  I  am  determined  to 
try." 

"  Now,  Caroline,"  said  her  sister-in-law, 
"you  have  hitherto  spoken  in  a  way  very 
creditable  to  your  judgment,  young  as  you 
are ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
you  running  off  at  last  with  any  such  vain 
and  chimerical  ideas  of  your  own  powers. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  in  you  to  waste 
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your  time  and  your  money,  with  so  litl 
of  both  to  spare,  upon  any  such  foil 
You  are  not  a  stupid  girl,  and  you  a 
sketch  tolerably  enough  from  nature ;  b 
you  are  not  the  genius  they  have  led  yi 
at  home  to  suppose,  and  you  can  never  ' 
an  artist  of  any  eminence.  I  speak 
your  friend,  Caroline,  for  I  am  real 
interested  in  you."  And  Catherine  d 
indeed  speak  in  a  kind  tone. 

Poor  Caroline's  little  aerial  castle  seem' 
suddenly  to  have  vanished;  she  felt  hu 
and  mortified,  while  her  eyes  filled  wi 
tears.  There  is  nothing  more  dishcarte 
ing  to  a  young  pci-son  than  to  be  set  dot 
in  this  way ;  and  few  things  more  tryh 
to  the  temper,  than  to  find  that  the  n 
tural  impulses  of  a  genuine,  unselfish  lo 
of  nature  and  art,  coupled  with  the  gen 
rous  wish  to  confer  happiness  on  anotht 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  mere  aspir 
tions  of  vanity  and  confidence  of  conce: 
Caroline  had  yet  to  learn,  that  there  a 
some  persons  who,  without  being  stup 
or  unkind,  can  never  appreciate  the  m 
tives  of  others ;  and  also,  that  all  mind 
more  especially  those  that  are  of  a  superii 
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order,  must  in  many  things  learn  to  do 
without  sympathy,  and  to  depend  upon 
themselves  alone  for  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement. She  replied,  however,  but 
in  a  tone  which  had  lost  the  buoyancy 
with  which  she  had  formerly  spoken,  "  But 
at  least  I  can  try,  Catherine ;  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  that.  H  some  persons  did  not 
think  they  had  talents  to  be  artists,  we 
should  have  no  artists ;  and  though  I  may 
never  be  one,  many  who  have  succeeded, 
have  at  my  age  seemed  as  Uttle  likely  as 
I  do." 

"  Quite  true,  Caroline,"  whispered  Mal- 
Gohn,  in  a  tone  of  cordial  encouragement. 

"  My  advice  to  you,  Caroline,"  said  her 
brother,  "is  to  take  lessons  for  a  year 
under  the  best  master  you  can  procure; 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  despairs 
of  your  becoming  an  artist,  you  should 
give  it  up  at  once,  and  content  yourself 
with  the  additional  capability  you  wiU 
then  have  acquired,  of  teaching  drawing. 
I  agree,  however,  with  Catherine,  in  think- 

m 

ing  you  ought  not  to  throw  away  any 
portion  of  your  own  slender  means  upon 
what,  as  she  says,  may  turn  out  a  mere 
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chimera.  I  shall  therefore  be  at  the  e 
pense  of  your  instruction  for  a  year, 
several  years,  if  it  should  be  thought  a 
Tisable."  Caroline  thanked  her  broth 
warmly,  whUe  Catherine  contented  hers 
with  advising  her  young  sister  not  to 
too  sanguine. 

They  began  to  talk  of  the  failure ;  a: 
Caroline  then  discovered,  what  she  h 
not  hitherto  had  time  to  think  of,  that 
the  same  misfortune  which  had  overtak 
her  father,  the  Furveses  and  the  Host 
were  also  involved. 

"The  Bosses!"  cried  Catherine;  ax 
to  Caroline's  amazement,  her  blue  ej 
brightened  with  something  like  deligh 
"  then  Ardennan  will  be  in  the  mark 
Malcolm  1" 

"My  dear  Catherine  1"  cried  her  bi 
ther,  to  whose  mind,  it  must  be  confess 
the  same  idea  had  suggested  itself,  t 
had  been  repressed  by  an  instinctive  U 
of  its  selfishness,  "  consider  the  p< 
Kosses ;  yesterday  rolling  in  comfort  a 
luxury,  to-day  without  a  farthing  in  t 
world." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  them,  at  least  for  S 
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and  Mrs.  Ross,  for  they  seemed  worthy, 
sensible  people;  but  people  better  bom 
have  been  as  ill  off  as  they  are." 

''And  that  makes  their  ease  less  piti- 
able, does  it  ?  Their  reverse  will  seem  less 
bitter,  when  they  remember  that  we,  for 
instance,  were  once  in  the  same  situation ; 
or  when  we,  Catherine,  were  penniless  and 
homeless,  doubtless  you  remember  that  we 
denved  great  consolation  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  Charles  Edward,  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  had  wandered  about  these  very 
wilds,  homeless  and  throneless."  And  for 
a  second  the  comers  of  Malcolm's  mouth 
curled,  while  he  fixed  his  dear,  open  glance 
on  his  sister. 

"But  surely,  Malcolm,  you  will  strain 
every  nerve,  and  make  every  sacrifice  to 
buy  back  our  own  Ardennan,  our  father's 
home,  the  castle  of  Ian  Dhu,  the  brave 
founder  of  our  race,  Malcolm,  Malcolm  1 " 

"  As  valiant  a  chief  as  ever  levied  black- 
mail ;  as  brazen-faced  a  robber  as  any  who 
ever  said  '  Stand  1 '  on  the  king's  high- 
way." 

'* Don't  be  teasing,  Malcolm;  I  know 
you  feel  as  I  do." 
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"  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  am, 
the  full,  as  sensible  of  the  glory  of  havi 
had  a  highwayman  for  my  ancestor.  Tf 
see,  my  dear  sister,  my  busy  mercaal 
profession  has,  I  blush  to  confess  it  t< 
true  hlghlander  like  yourself,  made 
somewhat  of  a  degenerate  Gordon.  Bei 
a  merchant,  like  Mr.  Koss,  I  cannot  1 
sympathise  with  him,  as  well  as  i 
with  you.  And  yet  I  love  old  Ardenn; 
and  will  buy  it  back  at  any  sacrifice  1 
tiiat  of  justice  and  rectitude,  even  at  i 
sacrifice  of  additional  years  of  exile.  A 
if  God  should  ever  spare  me  to  come  bi 
to  my  native  land  and  my  own  people 
shaU  try  to  do  as  much  for  them  aa  1 
Dhu.  I  shall  try  to  teach  them  that  it 
better  to  work  than  to  steal;  better 
have  a  comfortable  house,  and  a  wt 
clothed  family,  than  to  drink  whisli 
better  to  trust  God  than  even  the  lai 
'  And  even  if  I  never  succeed,  I  shall 
joice  to  think  that  I  have  at  least  tried 
do  some  good  to  my  dear  clansmen, 
perhaps  sowed  some  small  seed,  that  m 
spring  up  after  I  have  been  laid  in  Lo< 
arroch  churchyard.    This  is  what  I  hi 
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got  to  live  for,  Catherine — ^for  this,  and  for 
you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  brother  and  sister 
clasped  hands.  '*  You  will  buy  Ardennan/' 
Mrs.  Gbrdon  whispered ;  "  my  dearest  wish 
on  earth  then  is  fulfilled."  And  Catherine's 
eyes,  which  wept  so  seldom,  were  now  filled 
with  tears. 

Malcolm  sighed.  Perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  long  term  of  exile  yet  before 
him ;  perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  even 
the  possession  of  Ardennan  was  not  to 
him  now  the  joy  it  might  once  have  been. 
Perhaps  he  was  reflecting  upon  that  most 
trite,  yet  ever-firuitfiil  subject — ^the  vids- 
situdes  of  life;  and  thinking  of  all  the 
chances  and  changes,  aU  the  deep  joy  and 
all  the  bitter  pain  of  the  last  few  months. 
Meanwhile  Caroline,  with  a  sort  of  chilly 
feeling  at  her  heart,  had  glided  out  of  the 
room.  She,  then,  had  no  part  in  the  affec- 
tions which  bound  Malcolm  to  life. 

That  night,  after  tea,  as  she  and  Mal- 
colm stood  together  at  the  fire,  while  Loch- 
arroch  and  his  wife  were  seated  at  the 
table,  engaged  in  their  several  occupations 
of  reading  and  working,  she  asked  in  an 
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under-tone,  "  Do  you  thiiJc  there  ii 
hope  of  my  esv&e  becoming  an  arti 
She  spoke  amdonsly. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  Caroline.  I  do  not 
to  deceive  you,  or  mislead  you  with 
hopes,  for  that  would  not  be  kind 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  your  diai 
show  much  promise,  and  some  origin 
Your  ideas,  however,  seem  often  \er_ 
perfectly,  not  to  say  imskilfully,  execi 
but  at  your  age,  and  with  the  few  ai 
tages  you  have  had,  perhaps  it  coul< 
have  been  otherwise.  I  should  say 
need  not  qmte  despair,  but  I  dare  nc 
you  be  sanguine.  I  am,  however,  no  ; 
or  connoisseur,  and  my  opinion  is  h 
worth  having.  And  now,  Caroline, 
sure  you  cannot  deny  that  I  have  j 
you  as  satisfactory  a  reply  as  any  c 
that  ever  existed." 

Caroline  was  always  glad  to  hear 
Malcolm  could  jest.  She  did  not  j 
that  his  cheerfulness  had  been  p 
assumed  for  her  sake.  He  added : — ' 
at  all  events,  Caroline,  you  must  not  f< 
to  paint  me  a  view  of  Loch  Acbqu 
according  to  your  promise.  "Whethei 
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turn  out  a  great  artist  or  not,  it  will  be 
beautiful  and  valuable  in  my  eyes." 

"  For  my  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
subject  ?  I  wish  I  knew,'*  thought  Caro* 
line. 

Garoliue  was  up  the  next  morning  long 
brfore  daybreak,  for  they  were  to  start  at 
seven  o'clock.    The  breakfast  was  a  cold, 
sad  meal ;  there  was  somethiug  very  dispi- 
riting la  the  raw,  dark,  Pebruary  morning. 
The  weather  had  now  been  fresh  for  some 
weeks,  but  during  the  past  night  there  had 
been  a  raw  frost,  and  it  seemed  this  mom- 
ing  as  if  it  were  again  thawing.   The  stars 
were  twinkling    more  faintly  and  sadly 
through    the   rents    in    the    foggy   sky; 
patches  of  snow  lay  upon  the  mountains, 
while  their  summits  were  completely  lost 
in  the  dull,  heavy  mists. 

"  And  so  this  is  to  be  my  last  view  of 
Locharroch,"  thought  Caroliue,  as  for  a 
minute  she  looked  out  of  the  window. 
She  felt  the  tears  ready  to  start  to  her 
eyes,  and  turning  round,  drew  near  the 
fire.  It  was  burning  hotly;  a  heap  of 
cloaks  and  plaids  lay  airing  on  the  fender, 
while  the  light  from  two  candles  on  the 
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table  seemed  to  etru^le  for  victory  y 
the  cold,  grey  dawn.  Locharrocfa,  as  if 
hausted  by  having  spoken  so  much  n 
than  ufiual  the  preceding  day,  had  reli^ 
into  a  taciturnity  more  profomid  than  e 
Malcolm,  too,  was  silent.  Catherine  a] 
was  bustling  about,  and  pressing  the 
Tellers  to  eat  and  drink.  Never  had 
maimer  to  Caroline  been  so  warm  a 
was  this  morning,  It  seemed  as  if 
could  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  o 
fort  of  the  latter. 

"  Tou  have  not  got  enough  on,  Carol 
It  is  very  cold  travelling  so  far  in 
middle  of  winter.  Tou  must  have 
plaid,  too ;  Malcolm  wiU  bring  it  back  i 
him ;  see,  I  have  warmed  it  for  you." 

Caroline  could  hardly  find  voice  to 
— "  Thank  you,"  as  in  a  sort  of  abs 
mechanical  way,  she  added  the  profit 
plaid  to  her  already  numerous  wrappin 

"  And  here  is  my  plaid  brooch  to  fe 
it  with,"  continued  Catherine,  giving 
a  large  circular  brooch  formed  of  So 
pebble,  set  in  silver.  Caroline  could 
say, — "Thank  you,"  this  time,  and 
fingers  trembled  so  much  as  she  trie 
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put  it  into  the  shawl,  that  she  let  it  fall. 
MaLoolm  instantly  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  Noticing  her  agitation,  he  said, — 
"  Let  me  fasten  it  for  you."  With  a  little 
awkwardness  he  managed  to  do  so,  quot- 
ing, as  he  accomplished  the  feat,  while  he 
looked  in  her  face,  kindly  and  cheerfully, — 

"  For  nerer  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind." 

Caroline's  heart  for  a  moment  bounded 
wildly,  and  she  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  tears. 

"The  carriage  is  at  the  door,"  said 
Locharroch,  putting  his  head  into  the 
room,  which  he  had  quitted  a  few  minutes 
before.  And  then,  it  was  but  a  hurried 
embrace,  and  an  earnest  "  Grod  bless  you !" 
from  Catherine,  with  one  short  and  silent, 
but  cordial  grasp  from  her  husband,  and 
Caroline  was  with  Malcolm  in  the  carriage, 
driving  fast  away  from  Locharroch. 


VOL-  II. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  evening  of  their  second  da 
journey,  the  travellers  b^an  to  draw  n 
to  Wetherstone.  Malcolm  and  Carol 
had  the  inside  of  the  stage-coach  to  the 
selves,  aa  it  was  a  season  of  the  y 
when  the  road  was  little  firequented.  1 
entrance  to  Wetherstone  was  hy  a  lo 
narrow,  badly-paved,  insuffidently-ligh 
street.  It  was  a  wet  night.  As 
wheels  rattled  over  the  rough  causew 
as  Caroline's  eyes  and  ears  were  gree 
by  familiar  sights  and  sounds,  as  she  bq 
truly  to  realize  the  certainty  that  in  a  j 
minutes,  perhaps,  she  should  once  more 
with  her  &ther  and  Agnes, — die  thotij 
of  the  meeting  with  a  sort  of  ming 
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diead  and  longing,  and  her  heart  began  to 
beat  violently. 

"Oh,  Maloohnl"  she  cried,  "I  hope 
we  shall  find  them  well/' 

"  They  were  well  a  few  days  ago.  Pray 
be  composed,  my  dear  girl." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  her  hand,  and  held 
it  in  his.  And  then  she  began  to  think 
that  this  was  the  last  time  she  should 
ent^  Wetherstone  as  one  coming  to  her 
home.  Alasl  even  supported  by  Mal- 
colm's presence,  this  home-coming  was 
indeed  a  sad  one. 

At  last  the  coach  stopped,  and  over  the 
heads  of  the  vociferous  rabble  of  idle  boys 
who  invariably  crowd  round  a  stage-coach 
on  its  arrival,  the  first  object  Caroline  saw 
was  the  phseton,  with  its  cover  up.  And 
then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  broad, 
sturdy  figure,  which,  eyen  in  the  uncertain 
light,  she  could  not  mistake. 

^'It's  yersel'.  Miss  Caroline,  hinney. 
Hech,  sirs  I  but  we've  a'  wearit  on  ye 


sair." 


"  How  is  papa,  Wattie,  and  Agnes  ?" 
"  He's  but  dowie,  puir  mon.    But  ye'U 
me  hearten  him  up.    He'll  be  better  £rin 
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ye  were  hame.  Nae  doot,  it's  been 
unco  business,  and  I  couldna  ha'  been  w 
for  it  gif  it  had  been  mysel'.  But 
ways  o'  Providence  is  past  reckoning, 
gif  it  bad  been  me,  I  wad  ha'  seen  t 
Furrisses  and  Bosses  and  sic  like,  at  s 
Nictie,  or  I  wad  ha'  fashed  wi'  ony  o'  tl 
banks  or  trashery.  But  it  canna  be  hel 
now,  and  least  said  *s  sunest  mended.  ' 
maister  and  Miss  Agnes  bade  us  tell 
that  they  wad  ha'  come  tUl  the  coacl 
meet  ye,  but  they  thout  it  was  bette 
bide  at  hame." 

It  was  only  a  mile  to  Wallacefield, 
Wattie  drove  fast.  Such  was  Caroli 
agitatioij  as  they  drew  near,  that  Male 
found  it  difficult  to  make  her  sit  still, 
last  the  carriage  stopped.  The  house-c 
was  thrown  open.  Caroline  rushed 
before  Malcolm.  He  did  not  immedia 
follow  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
through  the  open  door  he  saw  her  fol 
to  the  heart  of  a  tall,  soldier-like  old  n 
with  thin  silver  hair,  and  bright  h; 
eyes,  and  heard  the  food  words, — " 
heart's  treasure!  my  Caroline's  chili 
Malcolm  felt    his    eyes    grow   dim. 
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that  mom^it  lie  envied  the  Major.    And 

then  he  heard  a  low  and.  gentle  voice, 

which  he  guessed  to  be  that  of  Agnes,  but 

he  could  not  see  her,  or  hear  what  she 

said.      At    last    the    Major    inquired, — 

"  But  where  is  Mr,  Gordon,  my  darling  ?" 

"  Malcolm  1  '*  cried  Caroline. 

For  a  minute  she  had  forgotten  even ' 

Malcolm.     The  latter    now  entered  the 

room.   He  was  received  by  the  Major  with 

soldier-like  politeness  and  cordial  kindness. 

The  old  man  thanked  him,  at  once  with 

dignity  and  earnestness  for  his  kindness 

to  Caroline;   while  Agnes  received  him 

with  her  usual  placid   amiability.     The 

latter  then  hurried    away  Caroline  "to 

take  off  her  things  in  case  they  might 

be  damp." 

No  sooner  were  the  two  gentlemen 
alone,  than  the  Major  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  his  losses.  He  spoke  of  them 
with  firmness  and  composure,  yet  with 
evidently  deep  distress.  Malcolm  could 
not  help  admiring  while  he  pitied  the  gal- 
lant old  man,  whom  sorrow  could  pierce 
but  not  bow,  and  who  stood  erect  in  con* 
scious  rectitude. 
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"  I  was  partly  deceived  into  this  bi 
ness/'  he  said;  **but  I  reproach  ni 
body,  only  my  own  rashness.  I  vro\ 
not  mind  it,  if  it  were  only  myself 
but  my  Caroline.  It  was  onty  for 
darling's  sake  I  wished  to  be  rich> 
now  I  have  beggared  her.'*  Here  hii 
lip  trembled  visibly,  and  his  eyes  became 
moist. 

Not    beggared    her,''  said   Malcolm^ 

while  she  has  youth,  and  health,  and 
talents.  Caroline  is  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. I  am  convinced  she  thinks  only 
of  you." 

'*  God  bless  her !  She  is  just  Kke  her 
mother.  I  wonder  how  I  ever  came  to 
possess  two  such  angels;  and  my  Agnes 
is  an  angel,  too.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
blessing  she  has  been  to  me  the  last  few 
days.  My  dear  sir,  though  poor  I  am 
rich ;  but  it  is  hard  for  them,  poor  things. 
What  are  they  to  do,  poor  dears  ?  What 
does  John  say?" 

"  We  have  thought  of  a  plan,  or  rather 
Caroline  has  thought  of  one."  And  Mal- 
colm then  detailed  what  they  had  pro- 
posed to  do,  praising  Caroline  warmly  for 
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iheJspirit,  energy,  and  goodness  of  heart 
she  had  shoivn  throughout. 

"Just  like  her,"  said  the  fond  father, 
with  tears  of  delight  in  his  eyes,  "  When 
her  angel-mother  died,  she  told  me  she 
had  left  me  another  Caroline ; — and  so  she 
has.  Nothing  ever  went  wrong  that  my 
Caroline  could  not  set  to  rights.  She 
was  a  wonderful  creature,  so  dever,  and 
so  good;  and  her  daughter  is  just  the 
same, — ^and  so  young,  too  ! " 

Meanwhile  Caroline  had  been  detailing 
their  plans  to  Agnes,  who  brightened  up 
at  the  recital,  and  came  down  to  make 
tea  in  tolerably  cheerful  spirits.  The  only 
part  of  the  scheme  she  did  not  like  was 
that  which  related  to  Caroline  being  a 
governess.  She  would  be  obliged  to  go  out 
in  all  kinds  of  weather ;  and  could  not  fail 
to  get  wet  feet,  coughs,  and  sore  throats. 
This  part  of  the  plan,  however,  Caroline 
would  by  no  means  agree  to  alter. 

"  Better,"  she  said,  "  to  work  for  my 
bread  now  when  I  am  young  and  strong, 
than  run  the  chance  of  being  obliged  to 
do  so  when  I  am  old  and  feeble,  or,  worse 
still,  be  dependent  perhaps  on  the  charity 
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of  those  who  have  little  affection  for  m 
You  know  I  am  younger  than  any  of  yoi 
and  may  be  left  last." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  1  my  darling,"  sai 
the  Major.  He  then  whispered  to  Ma 
colm  :  "  Is  not  she  a  eurprising  creature 
She  tlunks  of  everything,  and  a  mei 
child  too." 

Caroline  either  heard  the  whiaper,  i 
suspected  its  import,  for  she  blush< 
deeply  as  she  said :  "  You  must  not  su] 
pose,  Malcolm,  that  I  am  quite  so  coi 
ceited  as  to  think  of  myself  all  that  pa] 
is  so  good  as  to  think  of  me.  I  am  qui 
aware,  now  at  least,  that  I  am  an  ignonm 
inexperienced  ^1,  with  everything  i 
learn  and  something  to  unlearn." 

"  Yes,  Carry,  I  know  tdl  your  defec 
perfectly,  so  you  need  not  tell  me  then 
I  learned  them  all  at  Locharroch ;  and  n 
opinion  is  not  to  be  altered  by  any  one 
report — not  even  by  your  own.  An 
□ever  mind  what  your  father  and  I  ai 
saying.  We  are  not  quarrelling,  are  wi 
Major?" 

Caroline  felt  comforted  by  this  speed 
Agnes  theai  stdd — 
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■ 

"  But,  Caroline^  there  can  be  no  occa- 
sion for  your  being  both  a  governess  and 
an  artist?" 

"Certainly  not;  indeed  I  should  not 
have  time.  But  many  years  must  elapse 
ere  I  can  hope  to  be  an  artist,  even  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  I  possess  the  talent/' 

*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  my 
dear,  I  should  think,"  Agnes  replied,  with 
as  much  indignation  at  the  idea  of  Caro- 
line not  being  able  to  do  anything  she 
pleased  as  her  low,  gentle  voice  was  able 
to  express.  '^  I  am  sure  you  are  as  clever 
as  anybody,  and  everybody  says  you  have 
a  particularly  good  taste  for  drawing. 
Five  years  ago  you  were  the  best  drawer 
at  Miss  Gray's  school ;  and  the  view  you 
took  of  the  mill  last  year  was  so  like,  I 
should  have  known  it  anywhere.  To  be 
sure  Mr.  Williamson  thought  the  sluice 
was  a  little  too  big,  but  it  was  the  exact 
shape  of  the  real  sluice;  nobody  could 
have  mistaken  it.  I  remember  you  sat 
out  drawing  it  one  idght  tiU  the  dew 
began  to  fall,  and  I  was  much  afiraid  that 
you  would  get  rheumatism  or  toothach." 

"  Still,  Agnes  dear,  you  must  not  be 
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.  ^  |,i  c\  disappointed  if  I  should  not  turn  out 

IVi  artist." 

^  1 '.  ,i  "  No,  I  shall  not  he  very  much  i 

'  S 1,  •  appointed  if  you  should  change  your  m 

-  ,i  ahOut  it,  as  perhaps  it  might  he  an 

couragement  to  you  to  sit  out  of  dc 

too  much,  or  to  hurt  your  health  by 

close  application.     I  would  rather  ne 

see  a  picture  as  long  as  I  lire,  than  ; 

should  make  yourself  ill  hy  painting  th 

,J„,      !     ,  Pictures  are  very  pretty,  certainly; 

I  i  •  they  are  not  worth  hurting  one's  het 

^!        l-   !  ^  for;  a>id  even  the  money  you  could 

enjoy,  if  you  were  not  well." 

Sven  the  money  !    There  was  not  a 

;  \.i  i!  i|  mercenary  person  on  the  face  of  the  ef 

I  than  Agnes  Irvine,  and  yet  the  mo 

appeared  to  her  to  he  more    than 

pictures.     Caroline   felt   that  with    s 

views  of  art  as  Agnes  possessed,  furl 

('"j  If  argument,  either  on  its  dignity  or 

charms,  or  her  own  inct^adty  to  he 
artist,  would  be  quite  lost.  Strange 
say,  she  felt  almost  as  much  dishearte 
hy  her  sister's  unhesitating  confidence 
her  powers,  as  she  had  been  by  1 
Gordon's  entire  disbelief  in  them. 


[t^i;,; 


W^ 
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Altogether  that  ev^odng,  though  neither 
meny  nor  joyous,  was  not  without  a  sort 
of  chastened  happiness.  The  heavy  doud 
which  for  some  days  had  lowered  over  the 
minds  of  the  Major  and  his  elder  daughter, 
seemed  to  have  been  almost  dispelled 
by  the  presence  of  the  young  Caroline. 
Her  ardent,  hopeful  temper  had,  as  if  by 
some  sudden  speU,  reanimated  their  droop- 
ing spirits,  and  brightened  at  once  the 
future,  which,  a  few  short  hours  before, 
had  seemed  so  cheerless.  And  Caroline  saw 
how  they  loved  her, — she  saw,  too,  what 
she  might — ^what  she  mtist  be  to  them; 
and  thus  seeing,  she  resolved  to  cast  away 
all  selfish  thoughts,  and  to  be  happy  in  a 
life  of  devotion  to  those  who  loved  her  so 
dearly.  Thus,  too,  she  should  be  more 
worthy  of  loving  Malcolm  Gordon. 

Malcolm,  too,  felt  happy  to-night.  The 
sight  of  so  much  fond  affection  and  un- 
feigned kindness,  so  much  singleness  of 
mind  and  purity  of  heart,  had  done  him 
good,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  given 
him  a  feeling  of  half-envious  sadness.  He 
wished  he  were  one  of  such  a  family — ^the 
brother  of  Agnes  and  Caroline ;  nay,  even 
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the  son  of  the  gallant,  true-hearted,  ol 
veteran.  Had  be  heen  so  he  could  hai 
done  much  for  them,  which,  situated  t 
he  was,  he  could  not  do.  "  There 
nothing,"  he  thought,  "  like  the  love  < 
a  happy  family  circle ;  but  it  is  a  happ 
ness  I  shall  never  possess.  Had  I  all  tl 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  I  should  be  poor  i 
comparison  with  these  three."  Nor  di 
he  even  change  his  mind,  when,  after  tl 
ladies  had  retired  to  rest,  the  Major,  i 
addition  to  another  panegyric  upon  Can 
line,  treated  him  to  his  standing  topics- 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  the  Mahrati 
war,  and  "when  we  stormed  that  foi 
where  I  got  a  cut  in  the  fece." 

The  Irvines  were  to  quit  "WaUacefiel 
in  a  week,  and  the  furniture  was  to  1 
sold  immediately  after  their  departun 
Malcolm  was  to  remain  with  them  ov( 
the  next  day,  and  then  to  go  to  Edii 
burgh  to  take  a  house  for  them.  AfU 
leaving  Wallacefield  they  had  arranged  1 
stay  with  the  minister  and  his  sister  i 
the  manse,  till  their  Edinburgh  domidJ 
should  be  lu  readiness  to  receive  then 
Malcolm  promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  i 
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Edinburgli  during  the  succeeding  spring 
or  summer.  In  the  autumn  he  was  to 
return  to  India. 

I  shall  not  stop  at  present  to  describe 
P^gT^s  rapture  and  exclamations  over 
her  returned  "bairn,"  as  she  called  Caro- 
line; nor  how  she  repeated  that  she 
"  kenn'd  the  first  glint  o'  her  bonny  een 
wad  set  them  a'  to  rights ;"  nor  her 
astonishment  that  "  Maister  Gordon  didna 
wear  the  kilts/*  together  with  her  opinion 
that  he  was  "  a  rale  pleesant,  weel-fa'ard 
g^tleman;  but  no  sae  gallant-looking  as 
the  Major,  when  he  was  young." 

The  foUowing  morning,  after  breakfast 
was  over,  Caroline  strayed  into  the 
drawing-room.  It  had  always  been  her 
&yourite  apartment,  for  it  conmianded 
the  pretty  view  of  the  river  described  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  this  book,  while 
within  it  was  tastefully  and  commodi- 
ously  furnished.  Caroline's  intention  had 
been  to  look  at  the  dear  familiar  landscape 
onoe  more.  But  ere  she  could  put  this 
purpose  in  execution,  her  attention  was 
anested  by  the  sight  of  the  drawing-room 
chairs — the  labour  of  poor  Agnes's  life. 
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And  th^  too  must  be  sold  1  They  mui 
pass  into  the  possession  of  people  wb 
would  look  upon  them  as  mere  pieces  i 
common  fiimituTe.  Caroline  felt  tl 
tears  rush  to  her  eyes  and  she  turned  i 
the  window,  but  not  to  look  at  the  view  ;- 
she  did  not  see  it,  although  it  lay  befoi 
her  in  the  morning  li^ht.  She  was  m 
conscious  too  that  any  one  had  enten 
the  room,  till  Malcolm,  dose  beside  he 
pronounced  her  name.  She  looked  i: 
hastily. 

"Crying I  my  dear  Carry,"  he  sa 
kindly,  and  laying,  as  he  often  did,  h 
hand  affectionately  upon  her  shoulder. 

She  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  si 
wgoined,  '*  I  dare  say  you  will  think  n 
foolish,  Malcolm,  but  somehow  or  othc 
it  came  over  me  all  at  once.  It  was  seeii 
those  chairs,  dear  Agnes'  pretty  work,  ai 
papa  was  so  proud  of  them.  If  he  hi 
not  known  they  were  to  be  sold,  he  wou 
bare  shown  them  all  to  you  before  no' 
And  th^  too  must  go." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Agnes,- 
who  at  this  instant  joined  them ;  "  I  cj 
work  one  or  two  more.    I  dare  say  son 
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of  our  old  friends  will  buy  them,  and  I 
shall  not  much  nund;  so  don't  distress 
yourself  about  that/'  Agnes  spoke  with 
her  usual  gentle  composure,  but  Caroline 
saw  that  her  lip  trembled  a  little. 

"  Ah !  Agnes,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a 
real  heroine.  Don't  I  know  that  this 
fiimiture  is  the  chief  pride  and  triumph 
of  your  life." 

"Not  the  chief y  darling;"  and  one 
bright  little  drop  trembled  in  the  small 
grey  eye  of  the  speaker  as  it  was  turned 
fondly  on  the  ingenuous  countenance  of 
her  younger  sister.  Malcolm  now  turned 
to  look  out  of  the  window ;  but  he  did  not 
see  the  view  any  more  clearly  than  Caro- 
line had  done  a  few  minutes  before. 

During  the  day  Caroline  and  Malcolm 
took  a  walk  together.  The  latter  had 
ne^erbeen  in  that  neighbourhood  before, 
and  they  went  to  explore  some  of  its 
beauties.  Both  were  more  silent  than 
usual.  For  some  days  past  Caroline's 
feelings  had  been  wound  up  almost  to  a 
pitch  of  heroism,  and  now  they  seemed 
to  undergo  a  reaction, — ^not  however  that 
her  resolutions  were  changed  or  that  her 
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determmation  wavered.  But  she  felt 
day  less  sanguine.  Partly,  probably,  f 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the  bti 
and  excitement  preceding  it,  her  usu 
buoyant  spirits  were  a  little  depres 
while  she  could  not  forget  that  Male 
was  to  go  to-morrow.  It  was  her  up 
most  idea.  For  the  time  it  seemed  aln 
to  have  driven  the  remembrance  of  t 
change  of  circumstances  out  of  her  hi 
It  was  their  last  walk — ^their  last  day 
gether.  Yes,  the  happy  period  of  theii 
sociation — happy  in  spite  of  all  its  trials 
its  sadness,  was  now  over,  perhaps  neve 
be  renewed  f^ain.  True,  he  had  prom 
to  visit  them  in  Edinburgh,  but  only 
a  day  or  two.  In  the  autumn  he 
to  return  to  India,  to  remain  for  ye 
Perhaps  when  he  came  back  he  mi 
have  foigotten  her.  And  the  poor  gi 
heart  felt  heavy  indeed  as  she  coni 
plated  this  contingency.  The  idea  of 
unpending  separation,  poisoned  the  ha] 
ness  of  the  few  hours  which  yet  remai 
of  his  beloved  society.  Caroline  giiid 
the  minutes  as  they  passed  as  a  m 
grudges  his  gold,  and,  like  the  miser  I 
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lost  all  pleasure  in  them  from  the  very 
excess  of  the  value  she  set  on  them.  She 
would  have  given  much  to  know  to  what 
extent  Malcolm  felt  regret  in  parting  with 
her.  She  longed  to  know  how  much  of 
the  trouhle  he  had  taken  was  due  to  friend- 
ship for  her,  how  much  to  that  benevolence 
which  made  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
his  character.  But  these  were  problems 
flhe  could  not  solve.  "  And  perhaps,"  she 
thought,  '^  it  is  as  well,  after  all,  that  1 
cannot,  as  it  might  only  mortify  me." 

After  their  walk,  they  strolled  into  the 
garden,  and  there  they  found  Wattie. 

"  Eh  sirs !  Miss  Carline,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  am  glad  to  see  ye.  1  am  jist  snedding 
a  wheen  o'  thae  curran'  busses,  that  folk 
ma'na  hae  it  to  say  that  the  place  wasna 
weel  keepit.  I  jalouse,  though  I  say 
it  myser,  wha  shouldna  say  it,  that  it 
wunna  be  better  keepit  this  mony  a  lang 
day." 

"  Where  is  papa  ?"  asked  Caroline,  who 
hardly  knew  whether  to  smile  or  to  weep 
at  this  speech. 

"*Deed  then,  I  canna  tell  ye.  He  is 
ne'er  i'  the  gairden  now,  puir  man.    He's 

VOL.  n.  M 
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oiily  been  aiuce  in't  sin'  the  news  cai 
and  says  he,  '  Wattie,  ye  ken,  sir,  (to  M 
colm),  he  ayu  ca'e  me  "Wattie,  thoi^h  ms 
folk  ca'  mc  ^\"  alter ;  but,  as  I  waa  sayi 
says  he,  'A\'a,ttie,  I  canna  bide  to  see  3 
peer  trees  now,  and  thae  paradise  stoc 
and  piiii-  Miss  Carline's  bonny  floor-bordt 
'  Little  did  mc  think,  Wattie,'  says 
'  when  \vc  bought  yon  new  roses,  and  1 
white  citisus,  to  be  a  pleasant  surprise 
her,  'gin  she  cam'  hame,  that  neither  1 
nor  ony  0'  us  wad  be  here  to  see  th 
floor.'  Hcch  sirs !  Miss  Carline,  the  w; 
0'  Providence!  An'  it's  no  a  month  i 
they  were  phintit-" 

Caroline  could  not  help  crying  ni 
Tl»e  idea  of  tlie  Major,  who  loved 
garden  so  dearly,  and  to  whom  every  t 
and  fl^ower  it  contained  was  as  a  pet  cl 
which  had  grown  up  under  his  own  c 
being  unable  to  enter  it,  came  sadly  i 
forcibly  home  to  her  ima^;ination.  Wa 
continued : 

"  It   makes  me  wae  even  to  see 
ingans  and  the  brocoli,  but  for  a'  that; 
lang  as  I'm  here  I  canns  bide  out  o' 
gairdeu." 
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"And  where  axe  you  going,  my  poor 
Wattie,  when  we  leave?'*  said  Caroline, 
"for,  of  course,  much  as  we  shall  miss 
you,  we  camiot  afford  to  retain  your 
services." 

A  tear  of  gratified  affection  started  to 
the  eyes  of  honest  Wattie  at  this  speech, 
while  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity  played 
round  his  mouth. 

"  I  have  provided  for  that,  hinny,"  he 
said  majestically,  yet  with  a  tremulous 
voice ;  "  let  alane  aujd  Walter  for  a  lang- 
headed  chieL  Through  Davy  Claisey,  the 
upper-gairdner  at  Watherstone  Castle,  I 
ha'  getten  a  place  as  gairdner  to  ane  o'  the 
squares  in  Edinburgh.  Davy  kens  I  am 
a  handy  chap,  an'  has  aye  been  a  gude 
friend  to  me,  sae  as  sune  as  I  kenned  how 
things  was,  I  betuke  mysel'  to  him,  and 
speired  after  an  Edinburgh  gairden.  I 
thought  I  might  aiblins  bring  ye  a  floor 
now  and  then,  and  that  ye  wadna  be  that 
ill-pleased  to  see  auld  Walter,  and  hear 
about  the  new  floors.  An'  I  thought  I 
might  ha'  a  crack  whilesi'  the  wunter 
nights  wi'  that  ignorant  woman  Peggy, 
wha'  will  be  dull  her  lane." 
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Caroline  smiled  througli  her  tears  as  sh 
replied,  with  Bincerity,  that  she  was  dt 
lighted  to  hear  that  they  were  not  to  I 
entirely  separated  firom  him.  Slie  addet 
that  she  hoped  he  would  come  to  see  thei 
as  often  as  he  could.  Upon  which  Watti 
scraped  and  howed,  and  wiped  his  ext 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  As  they  walke 
towards  the  house,  Malcolm  remai'ke( 
with  something  of  the  old  merriment : 

"  What  a  treasure  that  man  is  !  H 
must  furnish  you  with  a  perpetual  fun 
of  amusement.  And  then  such  a  gooc 
hearted,  honest  fellow,  as  he  seems  withal. 

"  And  yet  Peggy  is  even  more  amusing, 
cried  Caroline,  "  and  not  in  the  least  coe 
ceited,  and  more  thoroughly  unselfisl 
I  like  Wattie,  but  I  love  Peggy." 

On.  their  return  to  the  house,  they  foun 
Agnes  busy  at  work  with  a  large  mesh  an 
a  netting-needle  upon  some  inanufactui 
apparently  just  begun.  Caroline  inquire 
what  she  was  doing. 

"  I  am  netting  curtains  for  our  sitting 
room  windows  in  Edinburgh.  It  struc 
me  I  should  require  work  when  wc  wei 
staying  with   the  WilMamsona,  aud  as 
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had  a  little  time  this  morning,  I  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  to  set  them  a  going." 

"Ah,  Agnes!  you  are  truly  the  busy 
bee.  Robert  Bruce's  spider  was  a  mere 
joke  to  you." 

"  They  will  look  very  nice,  I  think,  and 
I  shall  ask  Miss  Williamson  to  allow  me 
to  copy  her  ottoman,  for  as  there  is  so  little 
wood  about  it,  it  will  not  be  at  all  expen- 
sive to  have  it  made  up.  I  have  thought 
of  various  things  that  will  look  very 
pretty,  and  of  which  the  cost  will  be 
quite  trifling." 

And  Agnes  looked  quite  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  so  much  work.  Caroline  was 
pleased  to  find  that  she  could  be  thus 
amused.  She  only  wished  that  something 
could  be  found  in  like  manner  to  divert 
her  father.  Although  he  never  com- 
plained, she  perceived  more  clearly  to-day, 
than  on  the  previous  night  when  he  had 
been  excited  by  her  return,  that  he  was 
indeed  very  much  depressed.  Although 
their  future  prospects  did  not  seem  quite 
so  dreary  as  when  Caroline  was  absent^ 
he  could  not  cease  reproaching  himself  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  their  misfortune. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Caeoline  had  so  much  to  do,  so  many 
arrangements  to  make,  and  so  many  people 
to  see,  after  Malcobn's  departure,  that 
she  did  not  feel  so  lonely  and  sad,  as 
she  helieved  she  shotild  have  done.  More- 
over he  had  asked  her  to  write  to  him  as 
soon  as  they  got  to  Edinhurgh ;  adding, — 
"I  shall  answer  your  letter,  Caroline, 
although  I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  epistle 
will  be  as  interesting  to  you,  as  yours  will 
be  to  me.** 

Caroline  was  so  delighted  at  the  pro- 
spect of  having  a  letter  from  Malcolm  that 
she  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak. 
.  **I  shall  have  nothing  to  tell  yon, 
except  how  I  am  getting  on  with  German, 
and  whether   Bennachquaigh   is   covered 
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with  snow.  I  daresay  you  will  not  care 
for  such  a  letter," 

«  Not  care ! ''     Oh,  Malcolm  ! " 

He  was  almost  startled  by  the  reproach- 
fiil  earnestness  of  her  tone. 

«I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Carry;  I 
spoke  in  jest,  and  did  not  mean  to  imply 
any  doubt,  either  of  your  Mendship  or 
your  constancy.  I  only  meant  that  the 
good- will  of  the  writer  must  atone  for  any 
deficiency  of  interest  in  the  subject.*' 

"Now,  Malcolm,'*  answered  Caroline, 
who  had  speedily  recovered  herself,  "  I  feel 
almost  inclined  to  accuse  you  of  affecta- 
tion. You  must  know  that  you  have 
plenty  of  subjects  within  your  mind  to 
write  about;  and  that  you  are  not  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  events  happening 
around  you." 

Malcolm  smiled  slily  at  this  speech,  and 
threw  at  the  speaker,  in  playful  revenge,  a 
little  slip  of  paper  he  had  been  twirling  in 
his  fingers.  He  had  quite  enough  vanity, 
coupled  with  respect  for  Caroline's  under- 
standing and  sincerity,  to  be  very  much 
flattered  by  it. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  Mai- 
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colm  left  Wallaoefield,  Agnes  and  Caroline 
found  time  to  go  to  Wetherstone  to  call  on 
the  Purveses — ^their  fellow-sufferers. 

"  Garry,  dear,"  said  Agnes,  as  they 
walked  together, — "  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  find  them  resigned  to  their  misfor- 
tunes. And  indeed  however  wrong  it 
may  be,  I  have  no  right  to  blame  them  for 
it ;  as  my  own  heart  at  first,  I  fear,  was 
very  rebellious.  It  seemed  so  hard  for 
papa,  and  you,  dear." 

"  And  why  was  it  harder  for  me,  than 
for  you,  Agnes?" 

"  Oh,  because  I  have  a  trifle ;  and  thoi:^h, 
of  course,  while  I  live  that  is  yours  too, 
— ^yet,  God  forbid  that  I  should  live  as  long 
as  you  do.  However,  'sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  and  it  was  wrong 
in  me.  Carry,  not  to  feel  that  our  Pather 
in  Heaven  would  always  watch  over  my 
dear  child." 

Caroline  was  deeply  penetrated  by  this 
speech  —  a  long  one  for  Agnes  —  and 
uttered  in  her  heart  a  fervent  supplica* 
tion,  that  she  too  might  receive  a  portion 
of  the  faith  and  resignation  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  her  pious  sister,  and 
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be  enabled  to  perform  the  work  which 
lay  before  her  in  patience  and  devotion. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  which  swelled 
the  heart  of  the  young  Caroline  with  a 
g^ierous  emotion  as  she  reached  the 
door  of  her  imcle's  house. 

She  and  Agnes  were  shown  up-stairs  to 
the  drawing-room.  There  they  found  every- 
thing in  confusion ;  but  Mrs.  Furves  and 
her  daughter  dressed  almost  as  smartly  as 
usual.  The  latter,  to  Caroline's  surprise, 
was  working  a  purse  of  a  highly  orna- 
mental description.  The  former,  who  was 
standing,  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  in 
the  act  of  hastily  arranging  some  of  the 
fiimiture,  stopped  on  seeing  who  the 
visitors  were,  and  advanced  to  meet 
them. 

"It*s  you,  is  it,  Caroline?  And  so 
you've  got  back  from  the  north,  after 
your  long  visit  P  You  staid  mich  a  time, 
we  reaUy  began  to  think  you  weren't 
coming  back!" 

"But  we  heard  you  brought  a  beau 
with  you,"  said  Jane. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Malcolm." 
Gordon,"   answered   Caroline.    "He    ac- 
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companied  me  home  instead  of  John,  who 
has  a  bad  cold,  and  was  afraid  of  the 
journey.'* 

"  Oh,  bad  colds  are  very  convenient  some- 
times 1 — I  thought  you  woiild  not  have 
staid  so  long  in  such  a  dull  place  without 
some  attraction.'* 

"  Locharroch  is  not  a  dull  place,  and  I 
had  many  attractions." 

"We  all  know  what  are  the  greatest 
attractions  to  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs. 
Purves ;  "  so  what  is  the  use  of  pretend- 
ing,— and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you've  suc- 
ceeded, though  I  must  say  I  should  not 
like  my  daughter  to  go  out  to  India.  I 
hope  my  daughter  will  be  settled  nearer 
home-— but  Jane  has  so  many  beaux.  I 
dare  say  she  might  almost  choose  her 
place  of  residence.  There's  a  Mr.  Lillie — 
a  most  delightful  young  man,  dancing  a 
good  deal  after  her  just  now — ^and  very 
Jumdaome — ^wears  an  eyeglass  stuck  in  his 
eye,  and  has  taken  a  seat  just  opposite 
to  us  in  church.  Jane  is  working  that 
purse  for  him.  He  begged  and  prayed 
her  to  make  him  one,  actually  went  down 
on  his  knees,  if  you  will  believe  me." 
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Caroline  did  not  believe  Mrs.  Purves, 
as  in  such  circumstances  she  knew  she 
was  somewhat  prone  to  romance  a  little, 
and  in  effect,  in  the  present  case,  so  far 
from  the  gentleman  in  question  having 
**be^ed  and  prayed"  for  the  purse,  he 
had  been  offered  it,  and  had  gone  down 
on  his  knees  in  mock  gratitude. 

"But  Mr.  Gordon  was  not  the  only 
beau,  as  you  call  it,  that  I  met  in  the 
highlands,**  said  Caroline ;  "  I  frequently 
saw  two  friends  of  yours  there,  Mr.  Cor- 
nish and  Mr.  Boss." 

Both  mother  and  daughter  changed 
cx>untenance. 

**Not  friends  of  our  Caroline,  I  beg 
to  say,"  answered  the  former,  becoming 
very  red  in  the  face;  "Mr.  Cornish  is 
a  proud,  upsetting  peacock,  didn't  even 
call  after  all  your  uncle's  attention — ^very 
different  from  Mr.  lillie  who  is  mo8t 
aitentive^  calls  two  or  three  times  every 
week.  And  as  for  Mr.  Boss,  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  him,  or  never  heard  his 
name.  He  has  been  most  ungrateful^ 
and  a  fine   scrape  him    and  his   father 
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have  led  ns  all  into.     I  wish  he  had  b 
sunk  in  the  Red  Sea." 

Here  Mrs.  Purves  burst  into  teara. 
the  fine  airs  she  had  assumed  on  Ci 
line's  entrance  completely  deserted  1 
and  she  continued  to  sob ;  "  I  am  sui 
don't  know  what  we're  to  do :  and 
fumitiire — our  good  furniture,  that  { 
such  a  heap  of  money,  is  to  be  s 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  am  sur 
wish  these  Bosses  had  been  hung,  et 
one  of  them — I  do." 

"  But  my  dear  Mrs.  Purres,"  i 
Agnes,  "you  know  their  loss  has  b 
the  same  as  ours, — indeed  ffur  greater, 
they  were  for  ridier." 

"  It  does  not  signify,  Agnes.  If  it  '. 
not  been  for  them,  our  money  would  ! 
have  been  our  own, — and  it  is  very  e 
for  you  to  speak  who  have  a  rich  brot 
and  a  hundred  a  year  all  to  yourself." 

Agnes  was  beginning  gently  to  ans' 
Mrs.  Purves,  when  she  was  prcrcn 
by  Caroline,  who  exclaimed  indicant 
"Whatever  Agnes  lias,  you  miirht 
sure  she  would  share  with  papa  and  i 
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And  though  John  has  been  very  kind 
to  us,  he  has  a  family  of  his  own.  And 
besides,  my  uncle  has  his  business  to 
depend  upon,  while  papa  has  nothing." 

"We  are  going  to  Edinburgh,"  con- 
tinued Agnes,  in  a  deprecating  tone ;  "  and 
dear  Carry  intends  to  go  out  as  a  day- 
governess." 

"  My  goodness  1"  ejaculated  Jane, — ^who 
had  maintained  throughout  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  who  now  threw  back  her 
long,  oily,  black  curls,  and  opened  wide 
her  bold,  staring,  black  eyes, — "a  gover- 
ness! Oradous  me,  I  hope  I  am  not 
come  to  that  yet  I" 

"  A  governess  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Purves, 
drying  her  eyes,  and  apparently  much  con- 
soled by  the  inteUigence.  **We  couldn't 
think  of  letting  our  Jane  be  a  governess ; 
but  indeed,  whatever  the  rest  of  us  may 
have  to  do,  I've  no  fear  for  her, — none 
whatever.  I  daresay  IdUie,  if  she  could 
do  no  better,  would  only  be  too  glad  to  get 
her.  And  if  she  goes  to  visit  Jane  Green 
again  next  year,  she'll  have  plenty  of 
choice ;  but  she  mustn't  be  quite  so  ill  to 
please  this  time, — as  getting  her  settled  is 
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more  an  object  now ;  and  I  must  say  e^ 
Lillie, — who  anybody  may  see,  with  half 
eye,  is  dying  to  get  her, — is  better  tl 
being  a  goTemess." 

"And  so  you  are  really  not  going 
India,  after  all?"  said  Jane,  in  a  tent 
half  contemptuous  pity.  "Well  I  m 
say  I  think  yoimg  gentlemen  have 
business  to  go  about  travelling  with  yoi 
ladies,  if  they  mean  nothing." 

There  was  something  very  painful 
Caroline  in  hearing  Malcolm  spoken  of 
all  by  her  aunt  and  cousin, — while  ' 
coarse  mamier  in  which  th^  alluded 
her  intimacy  with  him,  made  her  \ 
angry  and  indignant. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean 
'  meaning  nothing.'  He  meant  to  be  Ic 
and  &iendly,  as  he  always  is."  Carol 
spoke  with  an  emotion  she  could  i 
conceal,  yet  which  she  was  TMted  to  sh( 
— ^for  she  knew  it  would  be  misinterpret 

*'  Friendly,  oh ! "  said  Jane,  in  a  tone 
contempt ;  "  and  you  really  lived  thi 
four  months,  in  the  same  house  with  hi 
and  he  never  got  beyond  being  friend 
Well,  really  I  never  heard  the  like  of  th 
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My  goodness !  I  was  not  three  days  in 
the  house  with  Lillie  at  the  Haughhead, — 
but  some  people,  to  be  sure,  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I, — ^really  Caroline,  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  hold  up  my  head, — ^I 
would  let  him  see  that  I  did  not  care  for 
his  attentions.  It  is  the  best  way  to  be  a 
little  high — I  always  am.  Men  are  such 
conceited  creatures;  but  I  know  how  to 
serve  them.  They  never  give  themselves 
airs  to  w^/" 

"  From  what  we  saw  of  Mr.  Grordon," 
said  Agnes,  mildly, — ^but  speaking  because 
she  saw  that  Caroline  was  either  vexed  or 
angry, — "  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  person 
that  would  gire  himself  airs  to  anybody. 
He  has  been  very  kind  to  Carry,  and  looks 
upon  her  as  his  younger  sister, — ^indeed  I 
heard  him  call  her  so ;  and  he  praised  her 
so  both  to  papa  and  me, — ^and  said  they 
would  all  miss  her  so  at  Locharroch,  as  she 
was  quite  like  sunshine  in  the  house ! " 

Caroline  had  not  heard  this  before,  and 
her  heart  bounded  joyfully.  For  the 
moment,  she  forgot  aU  the  vexing  vul- 
ganty  of  her  relations,  and  thought  only 
of  Malcolm,  and  how  he  had  said  her  pre- 
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sencc  was  like   sunsbine.      But    she 
quickly  recalled  from  her  transient  rev 

"  I  have  no  patiein^e,"  said  ifrs.  Pu 
"  with  friendslups,  and  that  kind  of  tt 
bfrtween  younfjf  gentlemen  and  ladies 
keeps  off  other  people  that  might  c 
forwardj  —  and  take  my  advice  Caro 
and,  as  Jane  says,  have  more  spirit  ' 
to  submit  to  such  a  thing.  Howeve 
hope  you  will  get  him  yet." 

"  Get  him  I"  cried  Caroline. 

But  Agnes  dreading  a  skirmish, 
'ever  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  now 
to  go  home.  They  were  all  sliaking  h 
when  !Mr.  Jiillie  was  annoimced.  He 
a  slight,  thin,  dissipated-looking  y( 
man,  with  tolerable  features,  muddy  < 
plcxion,  and  hair  about  the  same  coloi 
his  skin.  He  wore  an  eyeglass  in  his 
and  there  was  in  his  whole  dress  and 
meanour  something  at  once  low  and  do 
fied,— and  yet  which  did  not  give  the 
of  anytliing  Ul-natured  or  malicious, 
would  have  said  he  was  foolish  rather  1 
wicked.  He  spoke  with  an  affected 
and  a  very  bad  imitation  of  an  En^ 
accent,  and  bis  manner  towards  the  J 
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reses  was  familiar,  patronizing  and  compli* 
mentary.  He  walked  with  his  head  pro- 
truding several  inches  before  his  body,  as 
if  he  were  anxiously  looking  for  some- 
thing, and  ended  every  sentence  with  a 
loud  unmeaning  laugh.  Such  was  IdUie, 
— ^that  ^*most  gentlenumly  young  man," 
as  Mrs.  Purves  called  him. 

''Just  looked  in,  as  I  was  passing,  to 
inquire  for  you, — ^ha,  ha  1 

^^  Most  kind  of  you.    We're  delighted 
to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Purves. 

Jane  and  the  new-comer  now  exchanged 
salutations ; — ^the  former  hoping  he  "  was 
nothing  the  worse  for  the  other  night, — 
you  know  what  I  mean;**  to  which*  he 
replied  by  sundry  loud  lai:^hs.  They  then 
continued  to  converse  in  the  same  under- 
bred inuendo  sort  of  style, — supplement- 
ing their  meaning  by  various  nods  and 
knowing  looks.  Agnes  and  Caroline  were 
thankful  to  make  their  exit,  and  leave 
this  well-mannered  pair  to  more  unre- 
strained freedom  of  conversation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  they  met 
Mr.  Purves.  He  was  somewhat  crest- 
&Ilen,  and  did  not  brazen  out  his  mis- 
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fortunes  so  well  as  his  wife,  or  even  i 
his  daughter.  He  looked  anxious  ai 
careworn,  but  seemed  pleased  to  at 
Caroline. 

"  So  youVe  got  back  again,  Carolin 
TMs  is  a  bad  business, — a  very  bad  bus 
ness.  If  I  had  been  quite  left  to  n 
own  judgment,  it  is  a  business  I  shou 
never  have  had  anything  to  do  witli 
but  when  I  was  in  Glasgow,  I  allow* 
myself  to  be  oirar-pereuaded  by  M 
Ross's  father.  But  Mrs.  Purves  hi 
borne  it  admirably, — ad-mi-ra-bly.  Bi 
at  my  time  of  life  to  have  to  b^;in  tl 
world  again  is  no  joke.  However,"  1 
continued,  brightening  up  a  little,  h 
old  self-importance  b^inning  to  revii 
with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice — ^tl 
most  musical  of  all  sounds  to  the  ei 
of  Mr.  Purves,  "  I  have  many  high] 
influential  friends."  Sir  John  "Wood  saj 
to  me  only  the  other  day,  says  he,  "M 
Purves,  I  shall  be  glad  to  afford  you  an 
assistance  in  my  power,  and  the  Ea 
of  Wetherstone  was  most  gracious.  The 
Jane,  too,  I  hope  will  soon  be  settled,- 
indeed,  with  her  beauty  and  feshionab! 
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manners,  not  to  mention  the  advantages 
she  has  had  in  the  way  of  education  and 
society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  she  will 
soon  have  a  good  offer.  Did  you  leave 
our  young  friend  liUie  up-stairs,  —  a 
rather  stylish  young  man — speaks  re» 
markably  well." 

Agnes  answered  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Purves  replied  by  a  "  Ha**  of  satis- 
faction ;  adding,  ^*  Our  Mends  do  not 
desert  us  in  our  misfortunes."  Then, 
turning  to  Caroline,  he  said  with  a  patro- 
nising nod,  and  having  now  almost  quite 
recovered  his  former  consequential  air, 
"I  hope  you'll  not  stick  long  in  the 
market  either.  Carry.  I  heard  something 
about  a  gentleman  coming  home  with 
you  from  the  north.  The  Wetherstone 
people  have  got  the  whole  story  quite 
pat  abready;  it  was  a  good  deal  talked 
about  in  the  market  yesterday.  The 
Haughhead  people  have  it  that  you 
are  to  be  married  in  June,  and  go  out 
to  India  in  August.  I  am  sure  I'll 
be  very  glad  if  it's  true, — ^Mrs.  Irvine 
Gtordon's  brother,  I  believe,  a  Calcutta 
merchant." 
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Caroline  ei^rly  disclaimed  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  report.  She  was  li 
annoyed  and  disgiisted  hy  her  uac 
speech,  and  yet  she  was  not  so  indign 
at  him  as  at  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
coarse  though  his  ideas  and  expressi 
were,  they  were  evidently  accompai 
by  good-will  towards  hersdf, — ^more  t 
could  be  said  for  the  faints  and  questi 
of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  sisters  were  very  glad  to  be  o 
more  out  of  the  house  on  their  y 
homewards. 

"That  is  a  disagreeable  duty  well 
orer,"  said  Caroline. 

"  I  am  glad  we  went,  though,"  anawe 
Agnes. 

"  Odious,  tattling  Wetherstone  !  *' 
claimed  Caroline,   after    a  few   minu 
silence ;  "  I  am  almost  glad  that  we 
going  to  leave  it." 

"  Oh,  no  1  Carry,  dear ;  surely  you 
not  glad  we  are  going  to  leave  d 
"Wallacefield.  And  as  to  tliat  gossip  i 
are  annoyed  at,  what  does  it  signiiy,  wl 
there  is  no  truth  in  it  ?  Mr.  Malct 
Gordon  is  a  very  nice,  kind  young  m; 
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but  as  to  your  falliTig  in  lore  with  him, 
even  if  you  were  old  enough,  that  is 
quite  out  of  the  question, — ^and  your  going 
to  India  quite  impossible/' 

"Impossible,  indeed,"  thought  Caro- 
line ;  "  and  so  it  is  better  after  all  as  it 
is."  She  found  it  difficult,  however,  to 
repress  the  rising  sigh, — ^and  she  next 
b^an  to  wonder  why  Agnes  thought 
her  falling  in  love  with  him  was  out  of 
the  question;  but  somehow  or  other  she 
did  not  like  to  ask. 

The  last  day  that  the  Irvines  were 
to  remain  at  Wallaeefield  had  now  arrived. 
All  the  morning  Agnes  and  Caroline  had 
been  very  busy ;  but  by  four  o'clock,  when 
they  had  dinner,  the  bustle  was  nearly 
over.  They  were  a  sad,  silent  party. 
Kobody  could  eat,  yet  each  one  pretended 
to  be  eating  for  the  sake  of  the  others. 
It  was  the  uppermost  thought  of  the 
whole  party,  though  not  one  of  them 
alluded  to  the  subject,  that  this  was  their 
last  dinner  at  Wallaeefield. 

Peggy  waited  at  table,  with  the  comer 
of  her  apron  at  her  eyes  the  whole  time, 
while  she  was  constantly  making  all  sorts 
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of  mistaJces,  eruch  as  handing  bread  inste 
of  beer,  setting  down  potatoes  where  mutt 
chops  ought  to  have  been,  and  vice  versa 
mistakes  for  which  she  was  rebuked 
the  Migor  with  unwonted  asperity.  I 
as  she  remarked  to  Wattie  afterwan 
"Puir  manl  it  was  na  out  o*  ill  nati 
but  jist  because  he  was  vexed  to  see  i 
greetin,  and  didna  want  to  let  on,  thou 
I  ken  weel  he  could  ha  grutten  hise 
Wae's  me  I  but  my  heart's  sair  for  th( 
a'!" 

Alter  dinner  the  Major  sat  down 
his  old  accustomed  easy  chair,  and,  p: 
bably  &om  grief,  fell  fast  asleep. 

Caroline  noticed  sadly  that,  as  he  sle] 
he  looked  much  older  than  he  had  ey 
appeared  to  do  before.  His  face  seem 
longer  and  thinner,  the  lines  deeper  a 
stronger,  while  the  expression  was  mark 
by  an  air  of  dqection  very  different  fifom  t 
vigour  and  spirit,  almost  like  that  of  youl 
which  had  formerly  distinguished 
Caroline's  heart  felt  saddened  by  tl 
sight;  but  she  trusted  that  when  t 
partings  were  all  over,  and  he  was  remov 
&om  the  presence  of  those  dear  £unili 
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objects,  the  sight  of  which  was  now  only 
a  source  of  pain,  he  would  recover  his 
wonted  cheerfulness*  She  felt,  too,  that 
his  cheerfulness  would  depend  greatly 
upon  hers,  and  she  prayed  silently,  but 
oh,  how  fervently  1  that  she  might  be 
enabled,  for  his  dear  sake,  to  bear  up 
against  all,  even  against  her  long,  per- 
haps perpetual  separation  £rom  Malcolm 
Gordon. 

Agnes,  who  was  fatigued  by  the  labours 
of  the  day,  had  now  also  seated  herself 
and  taken  out  of  her  pocket  a  piece  of 
knitting,  which  she  always  carried  there, 
to  be  ready  when  she  was  too  tired  to 
be  able,  or  when  it  was  too  dark  to  see, 
to  do  anything  else. 

Caroline  could  neither  knit  nor  sleep, 
and  to  sit  there  so  still  and  silent  seemed 
too  oppressively  sad  to  be  borne.  Suddenly 
it  struck  her  that  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  take  a  few  farewell  turns 
on  her  favourite  walk,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lawn  by  the  river's  side.  No  sooner  had 
the  idea  come  into  her  head,  than  she 
hastened  to  put  it  into  execution. 

It  had  been  a  mild  spring-like  February 
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day,  and  now  towards  its  dose  the  sky 
was  clear,  yet  not  frosty,  and  the  sun 
went  down  in  gentle  and  cloudless  ma- 
jesty. Although  the  weather  was  now 
almost  warm,  the  winter,  as  we  know,  had 
been  severe,  and  there  was  yet  no  spring 
upon  the  grass,  no  leaf- buds  on  the  trees. 
The  riyer  ran  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
eyen  the  deep  still  pool  beneath  the  bend- 
ing ash-tree,  though  dark  as  ebony,  was 
clear  as  the  eye  of  an  eastern  houri.  But 
soon,  the  soft  blue  sky,  and  the  cold 
glaning  riyer, — the  whole  scene  became, 
in  the  twilight  cahnness  and  quietness^ 
almost  like  a  landscape  painted  in  Indian 
ink.  Few  plants  had  yet  pierced  the  soft 
brown  mould;  yet  some  tufts  of  snow- 
drops displayed  their  delicate  white  blos- 
soms, and  a  wallflower  growing  beside  the 
ash-tree  was  actually  fragrant.  On  this 
same  ash-tree,  too,  was  perched  a  black- 
bird, which  now  filled  the  still  air 
with  strains  of  the  softest,  sweetest 
melody. 

Caroline  paced  up  and  down  for  some 
little  time,  able  to  think  of  nothing  saye 
that  it  was   her  last  walk  there.     She 
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strained  her  eyes,  as  if  to  devour  with 
them  every  object  within  sight,  that  in 
case  she  should  behold  it  no  more, 
its  minutest  features  might  be  impressed 
on  her  memory  for  ever.  Then  she 
stood  still,  to  watch  for  the  last  time, 
as  she  had  often  watched  before,  the  broad 
beautifiil  river  gliding  swiftly  past ;  and  as 
she  gazed  on  it  her  heart  swelled  and  her 
tears  flowed  as  if  it  were  the  fia<»  of  a 
beloved  Mend,  which  her  eyes  were  to 
look  on  no  more ;  for  Caroline  loved  her 
native  stream,  even  as  I  love  thee,  my 
own  beautiful  river  I  that  art  even  now 
making  music  in  my  ears,  that  sung  my 
hdlaby  in  my  cradle,  and  that,  I  trust, 
will  n&urmur  a  requiem  by  my  grave  1 

As  Caroline  stood  thus,  th^re  came  pal* 
pably  before  her  memory  many  special  times 
connected  with  the  scene  on  which  she  was 
gazing.  Not  that  anything  especially 
noteworthy  had  occurred  on  those  occa- 
sions ;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  they  stood 
out  clearly  from  the  past,  while  much  that 
was  of  equal  or  greater  importance  lay 
dim  in  the  hazy  distance,  or  lost  altogether 
amid  the  shadows  of  th6  by-gone  time. 
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It  has  often  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  and 
doubt  to  many  besides,  how  certain  tri' 
circumstances  will  sometimes  make 
impression  on  the  memory  which  seemj 
be  altt^etber  ineffaceable;  while  ot 
circumstances  which  we  wish,  and  e 
strenuously  endeaTOur  to  fix  there,  esc 
OS  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  retail 
recall  them.  Can  it  be  that  there 
certain  moments  when  the  brain  is  ii 
more  impressionable  state  than  at  oth< 
so  that  the  pictures  then  imprinted  u] 
it  become  indelible  ?  as  on  the  m 
itself,  dissociated  from  that  earthly  frs 
which  is  at  once  its  instrument  and 
clog,  all  images  and  ideas  undoubtedly 
for  ever.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  cert 
it  is,  that  scenes  long  past  were  now  o 
more  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  C; 
Une  Irvine — ^that  day,  for  instance,  k 
long  a^,  when  she  was  playing  vrith 
doll  on  the  bank,  and  there  seemet 
peculiar  brightness  on  one  partici 
ripple  of  the  stream  that  she  could  b 
pointed  out  even  now, — another  day,  w 
she  saw  a  large  white  pebble  at  the  boti 
of  the  vrater  which  she  wished  to  get. 
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durst  not  try  to  reach,  as  she  had  pro- 
mised Agnes  never,  on  any  account,  to  go 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  brinks 
Then  there  was  one  evening  by  moonlight 
in  particular  that  she  remembered  dis- 
tinctly from  all  the  other  evenings  by 
moonlight,  why  she  could  not  tell,  and 
one  morning  before  breakfast,  and  last  of 
all  there  was  the  evening  before  she  went 
to  Locharroch.  She  began  to  think  that 
this  was  the  first  time  she  had  walked  here 
since  then,  and  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  brief  period  which  had  elapsed  I 
Then  she  had  been  but  a  child  open  to  each 
passing  impression,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
enjoy  each  hour  as  it  came  and  went, — 
now  she  was  a  woman,  who  must  think  and 
act  for  herself  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  a 
busy  though  a  humble  part  in  which  she 
was  now  called  on  to  perform.  And  then 
she  remembered  the  thoughts,  unwonted 
in  their  seriousness,  which  had  filled  her 
mind  on  that  evening,  and  which  now 
seemed  to  her  to  have  contained  a  pro-^ 
phecy  of  the  present.  As  she  had  then 
su^ested  to  Agnes,  as  a  mere  passing 
thought,  the  old  life  was  over,  and  they 
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''} ■  were  never  to  live  im  the  old  way  at  Wal 

I  lacefield  any  more.    The  still  stream  o 

existence  was  passed,  and   she  had  no^ 

,  1  entered  on  the  rapid  current.    The  placii 

'      I  happiness,  the  sunny,  unreflective  mirth  a 

'  i  her  childhood  was  over,  the  depths  of  he 

■  \;    >  nature  was  stirred  up,  and  the  stronge 

emotions,  the  harsher  buffetings  of  lif 

were  now  dashing  and  hurrying  her  on 

wards  to  the  great  ocean.    And  Caroline' 

;  '  •    ,  last  moment  in  her  favourite  haunt,  he 

*  r|  last  moment  alone  in  her  old  home,  wa 

.  'i  hallowed  by  an  earnest  prayer,  a  solemi 

f  dedication  of  herself  and  aU  her  powers  t< 

i  the  work  that  lay  before  her ;  and  as  shi 

'  '  (  turned  her  tearful  eyes  to  the  strong  rolling 

|(  river  she  loved  so  dearly,  her  last  aspira 

'  tion  was,    "  Thy  will    be  done,   oh   ou 

f'i.  !Father  in  heaven  t"    And  not  daring  it 

, '  cast  even  one  lingering  glance  behind,  sh< 

■    I  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

vl  It  was  now  the  hour  "  'atwecn  the  gloamu 

1 1  and  the  mirk,"  and  the  lifrht  blue  sky  waj 

*  growing  every  instant  deeper  in   shade 

^  The  little  white  beUa  of  the   snoTidropi 

'  alone  glimmered  dear   in  the  deepening 

t  dusk,  which,  as  it  crept   on,   insensibly 
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melted  all  other  objects  into  one  indis- 
tinctness. Caroline  had  to  pass  through 
a  small  patch  of  shrubbery,  interspersed 
with  a  few  trees,  on  her  way  to  the  house. 
Among  these  trees,  growing  close  by  the 
walk,  there  was  a  mountain-ash,  of  which 
she  had  always  remarked  that  her  father 
was  peculiarly  carefiil,  and  which  he  never 
allowed  any  one  to  prune  but  himself. 
As  she  How  approached  this  tree  she  saw 
a  tall  figure,  which,  from  the  bald  fore- 
head and  thin  sHvery  hair,  she  recognised 
to  be  his,  bending  beneath  it.  She  drew 
back  hastily,  as  she  had  a  sort  of  instinctive 
feeling  that  he  must  wish  to  be  unob- 
served. The  slight  noise  she  made,  how- 
ever, attracted  his  attention,  and  turning 
round  he  asked,  in  an  accent  as  if  dis- 
pleased or  irritated  by  the  intrusion, 

"  Is  any  one  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  papa,'*  she  answered,  gently. 

"Tou,  my  darling,"  he  rejoined,  in 
the  soft  tone  he  generally  used  when 
speaking  to  her.  "  Come  here,  my  little 
Carry,  and  help  me  to  get  up  tins  ?" 

She  approached,  and  found  that  he  was 
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trying  to  disengage  &om  the  parent  stock 
an  offshoot  of  the  mountain-ash. 

"  I  wonld  have  allowed  no  one  to  help 
me  with  this  hut  you,  Caroline,"  he  said. 

She  only  answered  hy  a  look  of  in- 
quiry. 

He  continued,  with  a  quivering  lip  and 
a  voice  which  perceptihly  tremhled, 

"  This  tree  was  planted  hy  your  angel 
mother  and  myself,  to  celebrate  the  first 
anniversary  of  our  happy  marriage,  and 
we  were  very  happy  as  we  planted  it.  I 
said  to  my  Caroline  then,  how  well  I 
remember,  though  it  is  so  long  ago! 
'When  I  am  in  my  grave,  Caroline,  you 
wiU  sometimes  think  of  me,  particularly 
on  our  wedding-day.*  And  she  answered, 
with  tears  in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  with 
her  sweet  winning  voice,  just  like  your 
own,  my  motherless  darling,  *I  will,  in- 
deed, my  dearest  husband,  if  I  am  left 
last;'  but  though  she  said  that,  I  saw 
she  thought  with  me  that  so  it  would  be. 
Little  did  I  think  that  the  next  anni- 
versary I  should  be  standing  alone  by  the 
tree  we  had  planted,  while  my  young  wife 
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was  mouldering  away  in  her  grave;  as 
little  as  I  thought  then  that  I  should  ever 
live  to  see  her  poor  hahy  a  woman  like 
herself.  I  am  now  taldng  this  shoot  to 
plant  in  our  little  hack-green  in  Edin- 
bui^h.  The  tree  I  shall  never  see  again, 
nor  this  place,  where  I  was  so  happy  with 
Caroliae;  hut  rememher,  when  I  die,  I 
am  to  he  hrought  here,  that  I  may  sleep 
beside  my  angel.  Promise  me,  my  dear 
Caroline's  child?*' 

And  solemnly  and  tearfully  she  gave 
the  promised  request;  and  then  the 
father  and  daughter,  with  faU  hearts, 
and  hands  locked  in  one  another's, 
walked  together  in  silence  to  the  house. 
But  as  they  walked,  the  young  girl  could 
feel  that  the  old  man's  gait  was  feebler, 
and  his  tread  less  firm,  than  in  times  not 
long  gone  by. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two, 
Irvines  were  settled  in  Edinburgh.  ]M 
colm  had  taken  a  small  house  for  them 
Ann-street,  which  imited  the  advanta 
of  a  moderate  rent  and  a  pleasant  sit 
tion, — being  on  the  very  ver^  of  the  toi 
and  yet  within  an  easj  distance  of  ' 
fashionable  quarter,  thus  a£fordiiig  at  oi 
comfortable  access  to  the  best  streets  s 
abundant  focilitieB  of  indulging  in  ramt 
in  the  beautiful  country  around.  Thi 
was  also  a  small  plot  of  ground  betwt 
the  house  and  the  street,  separated  fin 
the  latter  by  a  railing,  in  which  "Wat 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  rear  a  f 
of  the  commoner  flowerq,  while  a  cmt 
was  espied  in  the  little  back-green  whi 
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would  exactly  suit  the  moimtam-ash. 
All  this  was  discovered  ere  they  had  had 
time  to  inspect  the  house,  with  which 
they  were  all  determiaed  to  he  pleased. 
The  ground-floor  was  first  looked  at.  The 
furniture  was  very  plain  hut  comfortahle, 
and  the  whole  party  were  amazed  at  the 
order  everything  was  in.  Nothing  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  Caroline's 
heart  swelled  at  each  new  proof  of  Mai- 
cohn's  consideration.  At  last  she  and 
Agnes  ran  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Here 
an  unexpected  sight  awaited  them.  All 
Agnes's  chairs  and  ottomans  and  cushions 
ranged  in  due  order  about  the  room ! 
Agnes's  pale  face  flushed  with  pleasure 
and  surprise.  Till  she  saw  the  unwonted 
agitation  her  sister  displayed  at  this  un- 
expected recovery  of  her  handiwork,  Caro- 
line had  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  she  had  felt  her  loss.  She  could 
now  better  appreciate  the  fortitude  poor 
Agnes  had  previously  shown.  "After 
all,"  she  thought,  "if  I  had  been  able 
to  do  a  number  of  fine  paintings,  I  shoidd 
have  been  greatly  grieved  to  lose  them, 
and  this  furniture  is  the  same  to  Agnes 
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as  the  pamtings  would  haTe  been  to  me.' 
A  note  was  now  discovered  lying  on  th 
top  of  the  large  ottoman.  It  was  traa 
Catherine,  b^^^ng  Agnes  to  accept  th 
furoiture  as  a  slight  testimony  of  her  sis 
terly  regard. 

•*  How  very,  rery  kind  of  dear  Catherine,' 
said  Agnes,  "  to  think  of  her  making  fn 
such  a  present.  If  it  had  been  you,  Caro 
line,  I  should  not  have  been  so  mudi  sur 
prised.    How  very  kind  I " 

"  Very  kind,"  echoed  Caroline ;  "  an( 
how  kind  of  Malcolm,"  she  thought ;  fo: 
remembering  their  conversation  at  Wal 
lacefield,  she  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  hii 
representations  which  had  induced  Mrs 
Gordon  to  make  this  present.  But  a  nev 
proof  of  bis  kindness  now  met  her  eye 
Their  attention  had  at  first  been  so  en 
tirely  absorbed  by  the  recovered  worsted, 
work  that  they  had  had  no  time  to  remarl 
the  rest  of  the  ftimiture.  But  now,  as  Cara 
line  glanced  round,  the  first  object  her  eyt 
alighted  upon  was  a  small  but  very  hand, 
some  cottage- piano,  placed  between  the 
two  windows.  Surprised,  delighted,  and 
agitated  by  a  hope  she  durst  not  acknow- 
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ledge,  she  quickly  approached,  and  found 
a  note — ^yes,  a  note  from  Malcolm  I  It 
was  the  first  note  she  had  ever  receiyed 

* 

from  him,  and  her  fingers  trembled  so, 
that  for  a  second  or  two  she  could  not 
open  it.  At  last,  however,  she  managed 
to  break  the  seal.  It  was  short,  but  fiill 
of  unpretending  kindness.  He  begged  her 
to  accept  the  piano  in  memory  of  the 
many  happy  hours  in  which  he  had  lis- 
tened to  her  music,  and  he  hoped  that 
sometimes  when  she  was  playing  upon  it 
she  would  remember  the  brother,  who 
might  then  be  far  away  over  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  who,  in  his  soUtary  exile,  would 
often  think  of  his  kind  young  sister.  He 
concluded  by  reminding  her  of  her  pro- 
mise to  write. 

**  Oh,  Agnes  ! ''  cried  Caroline,  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  speak,  ''  did  you  ever 
know  any  one  so  kind  as  Malcolm  P" 

"  He  is  very  kind,  my  love ;  but  I  am 
not  astonished  that  any  one  should  be 
kind  to  yoUj  Carry  P  After  living  so  long 
in  the  same  house  as  you  did,  he  must 
have  got  much  attached  to  you ;  but  I  am 
quite  different.     I    really  cannot   think 
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enough  of  Catherine — so  very  generous 
and  thoughtful  of  her.  But  let  us  tell 
papa." 

The  Major  was  quite  as  much  delighted 
as  his  daughters.  It  would  have  heen 
difficult  to  say  by  which  of  the  presents 
he  was  the  more  charmed. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased,  indeed,  with 
Catherine/'  he  said;  "she  makes  John 
a  good  wife,  and  shows  a  proper  affection 
for  John's  sister ;  and  her  brother  really 
seems  a  steady  excellent  young  man,  with 
his  heart  in  the  right  place.  '  Very  sen- 
sible notions  he  has  about  India.  I  got 
him  to  understand  at  once  about  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops  in  the  Deccan  in  the 
179 — ,  which  I  never  could  make  anybody 
but  my  poor  Caroline,  who  understood 
everything,  comprehend  before,  and  he 
was  quite  of  my  opinion  about  Carry — 
not  like  these  Purveses,  who  will  never 
recognise  my  child's  superiority  just  in 
the  same  way  that  they  would  never  recog- 
nise her  mother's.  How  my  Caroline  ever 
happened  to  be  related  to  these  people  is 
what  I  could  never  understand !" 

The   Irvines  had  not  been  many  days 
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settled  in  Ann-street,  when  Caroline  re- 
ceiyed  a  letter  from  Violet  Smythe,  now 
Mrs.  Arthur  Cornish.  It  was  dated  from 
Harbnry,  and  commenced  with  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  fortune 
which  had  been  sustained  by  Caroline 
and  her  family,  of  which  the  writer  had 
only  heard  that  morning.  Violet  then 
continued :  "  But  it  is  not,  my  dearest 
Mend, — for  with  one  exception,  you  are 
my  dearest  friend  on  earth, — ^merely  to 
make  barren  professions  of  regard  that  I 
now  write.  I  wish  to  serve  you,  Caroline, 
and  I  trust  you  will  accept  my  services 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are 
offered — ^the  spirit  of  friendly  equality, 
where  there  is  no  obligation  on  either 
side  but  only  to  love.  In  a  letter  I  had 
from  Isabella  Boss  yesjkerday,  she  men- 
tions that  she  has  heard  that  you  intend 
taking  a  situation  as  governess.  Let  me 
b^  of  you,  my  dear  Caroline,  to  abandon 
this  notion,  and  instead,  come  to  live 
with  me.  My  husband  and  I  are  about 
to  form  an  establishment  of  our  own,  and 
as  we  shall  chiefly  reside  in  the  country, 
I  shall  of  course  spend  some  part  of  each 
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day  alone,  and  shall  be  very  much  the 
better  for  a  companion.  Now  my  pro- 
posal is  that  you  should  come  to  live 
with  me  as  my  Mend  and  sister, — ^the 
only  sister  I  ever  had.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  would  be  happier  with 
us  than  as  a  governess,  and  the  favour 
would  be  all  on  yoiu*  side.  Arthiu*,  too, 
is  very  anxious  that  you  should  agree  to 
this  proposal.  He  has  a  very  sincere 
regard  and  admiration  for  you,  and  if 
anything  in  his  manner  ever  led  you  to 
imagine  otherwise,  it  arose  solely  from 
a  belief  on  his  part  that  you  were  on 
my  side  against  him.  Dear  Caroline, 
I  am  far  happier  than  I  deserved  to  be, 
happier  than  I  dared  to  hope.  A  feeling 
of  remorse  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
alone  disturbs  my  happiness,  which  would 
otherwise  be  perfect.  In  justice  to 
Arthur,  I  must  say  that  he  has  proved 
all  that  long  ago  I  used  to  believe  him* 
But  that  does  not  excuse  me.  I  have 
been  rash  and  headstrong  throughout — 
unforgiving  to  Arthur,  tre&cherous  to 
another,  cruel  to  myself.  Tell  me  how 
he  is  when  you  write,  Caroline.    But  to 
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return  to  yourself,  If  you  will  not  come 
to  live  vdtli  me, — ^which,  however,  I  hope 
you  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  do ;  let  nje 
know  how  I  can  help  you.  I  shall  be 
too  happy  to  do  so  in  any  way,  and  any 
assistance  that  you  will  do  me  the  Mend« 
ship  to  accept,  shall  be  from  myself  alone ; 
for  with  Arthur's  usual  generosity,  he 
insisted  that  all  my  fortune  should  be 
settled  on  myself.  Do  not  be  long  iu 
answering  this  letter,  as  I  am  very 
anxious  to  hear  from  you.  Arthur  begs 
to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  you; 
and  with  my  own  best  love,  I  am  ever, 
your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"Violet  Cornish." 

Caroline  had  not  heard  from  Violet  since 
her  marriage,  and  she  was  very  glad  to 
receive  this  letter,  and  much  touched  by 
its  kindness,  although  at  the  same  time 
very  glad  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  say 
that  she  required  no  assistance,  and  had 
never  thought,  never  could  think,  of 
leaving  her  fatber.  It  gave  her  sincere 
pleasure,  too,  to  find  that  Violet  was,  or  at 
least  believed  herself  to  be,  happy ;   but 
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young  and  sanguine  though  Caroline  was, 
and  indisposed  by  temperament  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  things,  she  could  feel  no 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  this  happi- 
ness, no  faith  in  the  goodness  of  Arthur 
Cornish.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of 
an  idea  that  he  had  no  real  generosity, 
and  that  self  was  in  all  things  his  ruling 
motive.  He  was  not  avaricious,  and 
therefore  in  money  matters  he  was  pro- 
bably liberal,  but  he  had  none  of  that 
true  generosity  for  which  self-denial  is 
only  another  name.  His  love,  his  pride, 
his  liberality  were  all  alike  selfish,  and 
Caroline  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
her  friend's  sole  chance  of  happiness  lay 
in  the  posdbffity  of  he,  con  Jig  to  te 
able  to  minister  to  his  amusement,  or  to 
the  gratification  of  his  selfishness  in  one 
way  or  another.  She  could  not  avoid 
suspecting  that  what  Yiolet  termed  his 
"  constancy  '*  was  in  some  degree  at 
least  owing  to  the  pride  which  woidd  not 
submit  to  be  repulsed,  and  which  was 
determined  to  triumph  either  by  conquest, 
or  by  a  show  of  indifierence.  His  whole 
conduct  had  shown  he  had  no  true  affec- 
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tion.  Caroline  endeavoured  to  turn  her 
thoughts  from  the  subject,  for  she  felt 
that  it  was  a  painful  one.  She  answered 
Violet's  letter  the  next  day,  responding 
to  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  cor- 
respondence might  be  regularly  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  course  of    a    few    weeks    the 
Irvines   began  to    have  a  home  feeling 
towards  Edinburgh.    They  had  had  several 
visitors, — ^a  few  old  Indian  acquaintances 
of  the  Major's,  and  one  or  two  families, 
chiefly  friends  and  connections  of  Mrs. 
Gordon's.     From    all,    they    experienced 
much  kindness,  and    considerable  atten- 
tion.   It  is  not  true,  as  we  frequently 
find  it  asserted,  that    the  world  always 
turns    its    back    upon   the    unfortunate. 
That  a  portion   of   the  world  generally 
does  so,  is  true  enough ;  but  the  magni- 
tude of  this  portion  depends  greatly  on 
the  characters  of  those  who  in  brighter 
days  have  been  chosen  for  associates.    If 
those  who  have  chosen  their  society,  solely 
fi^m  the  means  that  society  possesses  of 
iniiustering  to    a  taste    for   vanity  and 
pomp,  are  neglected  when  they  can  no 
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longer  contribute  thrar  quota  to 
general  ostentation,  they  need  not 
surprised,  and  liave  certainly  no  right 
complain.  As  we  have  sowed  so  si 
we  reap,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  gat 
grapes  of  thistles,  or  that  friendship  : 
benevolence  will  spring  from  selfishi 
and  worldliness.  Generally,  I  do  not 
fdways,  those  who  deserve  affection  : 
respect  obtain  it ;  and  dignified,  and 
deserved  misfortune  generally  meets  v 
consideration— even  from  persons  who 
not  themselves  altogether  free  fron 
taint  of  worldliness.  Some,  it  is  ti 
show  this  attention  in  a  coarse,  pati 
ising  way,  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
those  who  receive  it ;  still  it  is  a 
meant,  and  the  coarseness  arises  rat 
from  that  want  of  sensibility  wl 
nothing  can  teach,  than  from  any  w 
of  an  intention  to  be  kind.  In  gene 
persons  of  this  class,  had  they  been 
unfortunate,  would  not  have  felt  hurt 
conduct  such  as  their  o^^ti  on  the  i 
of  another.  They  do  as  they  would 
done  by,  and  what  can  they  do  mo 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  t 
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many  persons  were  almost  officiously 
polite  to  the  Irvines,  Caroline  had  many 
invitations. 

"We  must  ask  Caroline  Irvine,  poor 
thing.  Girls  at  her  time  of  life  enjoy  a 
little  amusement,  and  one  is  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  be  civil  to  one  in  her 
situation." 

But  gradually  Caroline  Irvine  began 
to  be  asked  for  her  own  sake,  and  not 
out  of  mere  compassion.  She  was  so 
agreeable,  so  ready  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  that  she  became  an  almost 
universal  favourite.  Pew  among  the 
beauties  and  heiresses  had  a  greater 
number  of  partners  than  the  little 
governess.  Not,  however,  that  she  went 
to  many  parties ;  she  had  but  little  time 
for  gaiety,  and  knowing  how  dearly  her 
&ther  prized  her  company,  and  how  little 
now  he  had  of  it,  she  never  accepted  an 
invitation  but  at  his  particular  request — 
when  he  said;  "I  vrtsh  you  would  go, 
my  treasure.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
deny  yourself  all  amusement  for  my  sake. 
There  will  be  nothing  so  pretty  there  as 
my  sweet  wild  rose." 
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About  a  month  after  her  arriTal 
Edinburgh,  Caroline  had  obtained  a  si 
ation  as  day-governess  in  the  family 
Mrs.  Hunter,  the  widow  of  a  landed  p 
prietor  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties,  v 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  ostensibly  for 
benefit  of  her  children's  education,  1 
really  because  Shairpridge  was  a  very  d 
place,  and  Mrs.  Hunter  was  fond  of  co 
pany.  She  was  a  woman  about  thirly-l 
years  of  age,  had  been  viery  pretty,  s 
though  somewhat  passee,  had  still  dai 
to  admiration,  and  looked  very  well 
candleUght.  She  was  a  Uttle  woman,  < 
cidedly  under  the  average  height,  witl; 
small,  round,  elegant  figure,  and  alwi 
ezqtusitely  dressed ;  indeed,  it  would  hi 
been  surprising  had  she  not  hcon  so, 
she  spent  six  hours  every  clay  at  her  toiJ 
while  it  was  certainly  tlie  chief  subject 
her  thoughts.  Her  complexion  was  f; 
and  hrar  colour  bright ;  her  features  sm 
and  regular,  but  aa  entirely  devoid  of  i 
pression  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  1 
eyes,  which  were  her  worst  feature,  yy> 
small   and  grey;    her  hair,   a  yellow 
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tinge  of  flaxen,  but  soft,  fine,  and 
shining. 

With  regard  to  her  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  there  is  but  little  to  describe; 
one  could  not  positively  call  her  either  bad 
or  good;  her  character  was  altogether 
about  as  unmeaning  as  could  well  be. 
Yet  there  was  never  anybody  in  the  world, 
however  common-place,  that  did  not  pos- 
sess something  to  distinguish  him  or  her 
from  othCTs, — no  character,  however  seem- 
ingly colourless,  without  some  light  or 
shade.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  generally  de- 
nosunated,  "  a  very  sweet  woman,"  which 
reputation  for  sweetness  she  probably  owed 
to  a  perpetual  simper,  which  adorned  her 
small,  unmeaning  mouth  on  all  occasions 
indifferently.  She  was  as  fond  of  her 
children  as  she  could  be  of  anything,  and 
spoiled  them  by  her  weak  indulgence ;  for 
she  possessed  so  little  mind  that  her  affec- 
tions were  of  the  lowest  quality — ^the  mere 
instincts  of  a  vain,  good-natured  fool. 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  also  a  very  great 
gossip.  All  the  morning,  when  she  was 
not  dressing,  she  spent  in  paying  visits, 
acquiring  and  spreading  news  regarding 
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marriages,  flirtations,  dinner-parties, 
ing-parties;  who  had,  and  who  had 
omitted  to  be  invited ;  who  was  offi 
and  who  were  on  speaking  terms  j 
not  to  mention  such  pieces  of  intell 
as  how  Miss  M.  had  actually  con: 
^;ain  this  season  in  the  same  old  1 
she  had  hist  year,  and  Mrs.  L.  had 
new  diamond  brooch. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  though  she  had  s 
rably  good  jointupe,  was  by  no  meat 
inclined  to  a  second  marriage,  and  pn 
would  ere  this  have  succeeded  in  fo 
one,  had  it  not  been  for  her  encumbr 
Such  was  the  lady,  the  mental  gu 
of  whose  children  was  conunitted  i 
care  of  Caroline  Irvine.  They  were 
pretty  little  girls,  one  of  whom  was 
more  intelligent  than  Caroline  coulc 
supposed  any  daughter  of  Mrs.  I 
likely  to  be ;  while  tlie  other  two,  t! 
rather  dull,  were  not  so  wayw^ard 
selfish  as  tbe  foolish  indulgence  thf 
met  with  would  have  led  lier  to  expc' 

Teaching  vras  at  first  very  up-hill 
to  Caroline ;  but  by  degrees,  as  she 
to   make   some  progress  in  gaimn, 
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affections  and  opening  the  minds  of  her 
pupils,  she  became  interested  in  it,  and  in 
them.    The  lessons  ceased  to  be  irksome, 
the  daily  walk  to  be  fatiguing,  and  she 
learned  as  much  as  she  taught.     She  be- 
came a  prime  favourite  with  Mrs.  Hunter, 
who,  seeing  that  the  children  were  happy 
with  her,  was  glad  to  be  relieyed  from  all 
care  about  them,  and  very  willingly  com- 
mitted  them   entirely  to   her    guidance. 
Mrs.  Hunter  now,  by  way  of  amusement, 
took  to  patronizing  her  goyemess  in  the 
most   furious    manner, — told    everybody 
what  a  treasure  she  was,  so  clever  and 
lady-like,  so  weU-connected,  and  so  unlike 
persons  of  her  class  in  general.    **  I  regard 
her  quite  as  a  Mend ;  I  shall  make  a'  point 
of  having  her  at  all  my  parties ;   and  I 
Bhall  insist  on  all  the  young  men  dancing 
with  her.     I  hope  I  shall  get  her  well 
married,  as,  though  she  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  me,  it  is  very  desirable,  particxdarly 
for  a  person  in  her  situation.      I  have 
thought  of  one  or  two  very  nice  young 
men,  whom  I  shall  make  a  point  of  having 
to  meet  her." 
Such  was    the    style   in    which    Mrs. 
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Hunter  spoke  of  Caroline.  To  her 
was  at  once  patronising  and  caree 
addressing  her  by  her  Christian  n 
telling  her  all  her  news,  and  eshil 
to  her  all  her  dresses,  and  even  mi 
her  the  confidante  of  her  various  i 
tions,  and  the  innumerable  compUn 
which  were  paid  to  her, — some  of  t 
it  struck  her  young  auditor,  anything 
flattering  to  the  understanding  of 
person  to  whom  they  were  addre 
Caroline  was  sometimes  amused,  th 
occasionally  wearied,  by  the  confideno 
her  patroness.  Mrs.  Hunter  allowed 
two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  da; 
her  lesson  in  drawing,  and  she  rose  eai 
the  morning,  to  practise  it  for  two  or  i 
hours  before  breakfast.  Altogether,  he 
was  a  laborious,  but  not  an  unhappy  ( 
Pleasant  it  was,  when  the  day'f 
hours  were  over,  to  come  home  foi 
evening  to  her  fathfi"  and  Agnes 
tell  and  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
Pleasant  to  feel  that  slio  was  not  ] 
ing  a  useless  life.  Pleasant  to  meet,  n 
ever  she  went,  with  afiertion  and  kind] 
Pleasant,  in  the  fine  summer  evening 
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wander  out  with  her  dear  ones,  till  the 
moon  rose  over  the  hills  and  the  houses, 
and  the  revolving  lights  on  the  Forth 
shone  like  stars  on  the  deep.  Pleasant,  in 
the  cool,  shadowy  twilight,  to  sing  the  old 
Scotch  hallads,  or  play  the  martial  airs 
her  father  loved,  on  the  piano  Malcolm 
had  given.  And  pleasanter,  dearer  than 
all,  though  mingled  with  a  sort  of  vague 
pain,  which  yet  seemed  akin  to  the  highest 
bliss,  was  it  to  think  of  the  donor !  Sut 
this  was  a  subject  of  meditation  in  which 
Caroline  durst  not  too  much  indulge,  as  it 
sometimes  tended  to  make  all  other  sub- 
jects seem  dull  and  vapid. 

Caroline  felt  that  it  was,  perhaps,  wisely 
ordered  for  her  happiness  that  her  time 
and  thoughts  should  be  so  much  occupied — 
that  she  should  have  been  forced  to  exert 
herself.  In  spite  of  the  unbounded  kind- 
ness of  her  father  and  sister,  she  was 
sometimes  conscious  now  in  their  society 
of  a  want,  a  sort  of  vacuum,  which  in 
former  days  she  had  never  experienced. 
In  Malcolm's  company,  while  she  felt  her 
best  feelings  c^ed  forth,  she  was  conscious 
also  that  a  spur  was  given  to  her  mental 
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faculties.  She  felt,  in  his  absence,  as  if 
some  stimulus  had  been  removed  fix>m  her 
life, — as  if  not  only  could  nothing  have 
for  her  the  same  interest  as  when  he  was 
present,  but  as  if  she  herself  were  deprived 
of  the  power  to  see,  feel,  and  understand 
with  the  same  intensity  and  deamess.  Her 
mind  which,  in  his  presence,  had  bloomed 
like  a  flower  in  the  air  and  the  sunshine, 
giving  forth  beauty  and  firagrance,  seemed 
suddenly  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted  to 
some  stifling  mine  or  chilly  dungeon.  Yet 
she  did  not  indulge  in  vain  repinings.  She 
felt  that  God  had  blessed  her  existence 
with  various  duties  aud  many  pleasures, 
and  that  if  she,  too,  was  not  without  her 
share  of  trials,  it  were  alike  ungrateful 
and  unwise  to  aggravate  them  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  morbid  sentimentalism. 
She  recognized  the  truth,  that  though  to 
all  nobler  spirits  sympathy  is  a  chief  joy, 
yet,  in  time  of  need,  they  must  know  how 
to  live  alone.  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  to 
which  I  have  alluded  was  no  evanescent 
feeling,  but  deep  and  enduring,  though 
borne  with  fortitude.  Gradually,  however, 
she  came  to  regard  the  period  of  her  high- 
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land  visit  as  "the  golden  age"  of  her  life, 
a  beautifdl,  romantic  period,  which  conld 
come  but  once,  and  was  now  finally  super- 
seded by  work-day  realities.  Though  she 
could  hope  to  feel  no  more  as  she  had 
done  then,  she  could  yet  go  on  bravely 
and  cheerfully,  giving  God  thanks  alike 
for  the  present  and  the  past,  and  trusting 
in  Him  for  the  future.  "It  shall  not 
make  me  unhappy,"  she  said  to  herself; 
^*no,  though  it  can  never  be  again,  the 
reflection  of  its  happiness  shall  shine  ovot 
all  my  present  and  my  future,  to  make  me 
happier  and  stronger ;  and  whatever  diffi- 
culties may  yet  be  to  come,  I  pray  to  God 
that  He  may  uphold  me,  that  I  faint  not, 
but  remember  that  sorrow,  as  well  as  joy, 
may  be  a  blessing ;  and  surely  I  have  felt 
this  already." 

But  Caroline  was  not  the  only  member 
of  the  fSomily  who  was  recondled  to  the 
change  of  circumstances.  Agnes  worked 
almost  as  cheerfully  in  Ann-street  as  she 
had  done  at  Wallacefield,  and  was  sur- 
roonded,  as  usual,  by  tidiness  and  taste- 
fidness.  The  Major  had  discovered  several 
old  Mends,  and  found,  in  a  lounge  with 
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them,  a  substitute  for  the  pleasures  afforded 
by  his  garden.  Both  he  and  Agnes  fire- 
quently  declared,  that  if  Caroline  were 
only  a  little  more  at  home,  and  were  not 
kept  so  very  busy,  they  should  be  quite 
happy.  But  as  she  seemed  happy,  and 
looked  in  good  health  and  spirits,  they 
were  contented,  and,  if  possible,  thought 
more  highly  of  her  than  ever. 

Major  Irvine  had  said  truly,  that  it  T^as 
not  on  his  own  accoimt,  but  upon  Caro- 
line's, who  by  their  losses  had  been  rendered 
penniless,  that  he  grieved.  Strong  to  face 
mere  outward  evils,  and  to  endure  physical 
hardships,  where  his  affections  were  con- 
cerned he  was  weaker  than  any  woman ;  if, 
indeed,  women  be  so  very  weak.  The  idea 
of  his  darling  child,  so  tenderly  nurtured, 
so  fondly  cherished,  battling  her  way  in 
the  rough,  cold  world,  and  fading,  pining, 
and  fainting  beneath  the  harsh  cares  and 
labours  of  life,  had  completely  unmanned 
him.  He  had  not  that  strength  of  mind 
which  can  support  another  under  circum- 
stances of  misfortune.  He  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  sight  of  suffering  of  any  kind  in  one 
whom  he  loved ;   and  as  his  first  Caroline, 
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evea  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
had  striven  to  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of 
herself,  so  it  was  now  the  part  of  his 
second  Caroline  to  comfort  him  for  the 
distress,  caused  solely  by  concern  for  the 
hardship  and  labour  to  which  his  own 
affection  and  imprudence  had  exposed  her. 
And  she  did  so,  not  only  by  seeming,  but 
bybemg  happy.  It  was  for  her  at  once 
an  additional  motive  for  exertion,  and,  in 
the  success  this  exertion  achieved,  a  new 
source  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

One  Saturday  morning,  in  the  month, 
of  June — a  holiday  with  Caroline — when 
she  was  busy  pamting  in  a  little  room 
with  a  skylight,  which,  half  in  sport,  she 
called  her  "  studio,"  she  was  informed  by 
Peggy  that  a  young  lady  in  the  drawing- 
room  wished  to  see  her.  Caroline  ran 
down-stairs,  and  found,  to  her  surprise, 
Isabella  Boss.  After  they  had  embraced 
each  other,  Caroline  inquired  when  Isabella 
had  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  if  she  were 
on  a  visit. 

"  We  came  a  week  or  two  ago ;  and  we 
have  come  to  live,  not  in  Edinburgh  but 
Leith ;  papa  has  got  a  situation  there,  worth 
four  or  five  himdred  a  year.  A  sad  change 
for  us,  Caroline,  but  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
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and  if  we  only  lived  in  Edinburgh,  I 
should  not  much  mind.  The  railway, 
however,  is  very  convenient  for  coming 
up,  and  we  have  got  a  nice,  comfortable 
house  on  the  links — of  course  we  have  no 
carriage  now — ^and  I  hope  we  shall  see  a 
great  deal  of  you.  Now  that  we  are  quite 
settled,  we  shall  have  a  little  gaiety;  we 
are  thinking  of  a  pic-nic  to  Inchcolm  some 
day,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  little 
dance  immediately.  Willie  has  got  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
— ^th  Dragoons,  now  at  Piershill ;  and  oh  ! 
by-the-bye,  George  Smythe,  Violet's  bro- 
ther, has  just  purchased  a  company  in 
that  regiment.  It  was  through  him  Willie 
got  acquainted  with  them ;  he  was  dining 
at  the  mess  yesterday,  and  says  they  are 
deUghtfal  young  men — ^and  Willie,  you 
know,  is  very  fastidious.  And,  would  you 
really  believe  it,  Caroline  ?  he  has  begun 
the  most  dreadful  flirtation  already  with  a 
Miss  Ghristison — Jessie  Christison — ^rather 
a  pretty  girl,  with  a  great  deal  of  colour, 
and  auburn  hair — ^ten  times  worse,  even, 
than  with  Christian  Buchanan  or  Helen 
Wilson;  Willie  is  such  a  flirt  1    But,  by- 
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the-bye,  I  have  never  had  time  to  ask  you. 
I  hear  you  have  got  a  situation;  I  hope 
you  are  comfortable.  I  am  so  sorry,  dear 
Caroline." 

Caroline  replied  that  she  was  quite  com- 
fortable and  happy ;  and  then  inquired  for 
Maria. 

**  A  great  deal  better,  thank  you,  Caro- 
line ;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  our  losses,  you 
would  not  have  thought  there  was  very 
miich  the  matter  with  her,  she  exerted 
herself  so  much,  and  was  such  a  comfort 
to  mamma.  Beally,  it  was  wonderful 
what  she  did, — and  she  talked  of  our  be- 
ginning a  school;  however,  fortunately, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  that  now.  But 
since  we  came  to  Leith,  she  has  not  been 
in  such  good  spirits ;  she  has  b^xm  again 
to  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  heave  sighs,  and 
read  poetry.  She  declines  mixing  in  so- 
ciety, and  says  the  Leith  people  are  quite 
as  uncongenial  as  the  Glasgow.  She  walks 
a  good  deal  alone  on  the  sands,  and  I  hear 
some  yoimg  man  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  but  she  says  love  in  this  world  is  over 
for  her.  She  showed  me  a  poem  she  had 
been  writing  about  something  of  that  kind 
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the  other  day,  but  I  have  no  taste  for 
poetry ;  but  Willie  says  it  is  *  touchingly 
withering' — ^at  least,  I  think  that  was  what 
he  said ;  at  any  rate,  he  meant  it  was  very 
fine.  She  sends  her  love  to  you,  and  says 
she  would  have  called,  but  cannot  bear  to 
be  seen  in  the  street.  However,  if  you 
will,  as  I  hope,  come  to  a  little  party  we 
are  to  have  next  Friday,  you  shall  see  her, 
as  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  appear ;  though  she  declares;  if  she 
does,  she  wiH  wear  nothing  but  black. 
Could  not  you  come  to  dinner,  dear  Caro- 
line, for  the  sake  of  old  times  P  "  Caroline 
consented,  on  condition  of  obtaining  leave 
of  Mrs.  Hunter. 

That  lady  was  by  no  means  obdurate, 
and  agreed  at  once  to  allow  Caroline  the 
few  hours  she  requested.  She  then  asked 
millions  of  questions  about  the  Bosses, 
and  spent  more  than  half  an  hour  balanc- 
ing pros  and  cons  whether  she  should  call 
on  them;  for  Mrs.  Hunter's  rapacity  for 
new  acquaintances  was  wellnigh  un- 
bounded, and  was  only  checked  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  visiting-list 
unexceptionable  in  point  of  gentility. 
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**  The  S/Osses, — I  think  I  have  heard 
of  them;  but  I  hardly  know  any  west 
country  people.  One  can  never  be  certain 
that  these  Glasgow  people  are  quite  comme 
ilfautf — and  then  Uving  at  Leith  1  Yet, 
my  dearest  Caroline,  Mends  of  yours,  and 
the  late  proprietor  of  Ardennan.  Did  you 
hear  who  you  were  to  meet  ?" 

**  Some  of  the  officers  from  Fiershill. 
No  one  else  was  mentioned/' 

"  The  officers, — a  very  gentlemanly  set. 
I  met  some  of  them  last  night  at  Lord 
Westfield's.  One  of  the  lieutenants  is  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Westfield:  but  officers  go 
anywhere  they  are  invited.  Bring  me 
word,  Caroline,  like  a  dear,  if  there  was 
anybody  there  but  Leith  people.  And, 
oh  I  by-the-bye,  I  wonder  if  Captain 
Smythe  will  be  there.  I  hope  he  will,  for 
your  sake, — such  a  delightful,  handsome 
creature ! — one  of  the  — ^th.  Helen  West- 
field  fell  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight.'* 

"  Captain  Smythe  is  to  be  there,"  Caro- 
line replied ;  **  he  is  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Boss,  who  was  one  of  his 
guardians,  and  the  brother  of  a  dear  friend 
of  mine." 
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"Dear  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Hunter,  to 
whom  any  little  piece  of  news  or  gossip, 
even  concerning  persons  of  whom  she  had 
never  heard,  was  an  excitement  only  in- 
ferior to  the  purchase  of  a  new  dress  or 
bomiet ;  *'  a  sister  of  Smythe's  an  intimate 
friend  of  yours  I  He  told  me  last  night 
that  he  had  a  sister  married  to  the  heir* 
apparent  of  a  fine  estate,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  haronetdes  in  England.  I  suppose 
she  is  not  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  same, — ^Mrs,  Arthur  Cornish." 

Mrs.  Himter  opened  her  little  grey  eyes 
as  wide  as  she  possibly  could,  and  then 
smiled  her  sweetest. 

"  You  don't  mean  so  ? — ^really  1  My 
sweetest  Caroline,  to  think  of  your  having 
a  friend  of  that  kind  and  not  telling  me. 
You  might  have  known  how  glad  I  should 
have  been  for  your  sake,  you  dear,  naughty 
girL" 

"  A  Mend  of  tohat  kind  ?"  asked  Caro- 
line, hardly  able  to  repress  a  laugh. 

"  So  delightful  and  so  adyantageous  for 
a  young  person  to  have  Mends  of  that 
kind.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  how  you 
got  acquainted  with  her,  and  managed  to 
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become  Mends.  Do  let  us  have  a  cosy 
chat ;  and  then,  before  you  and  the  chil- 
dren go  out,  you  shall  see  my  new  dove- 
coloured  dress  and  white  lace  bonnet.  I 
had  got  quite  tired  of  that  old  pink  crape 
thing.     Now,  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Cornish." 

"  I  have  little  to  tell,"  answered  Caro- 
line, Mrs.  Hunter  being  about  the  last 
person  in  the  world  she  would  have  chosen 
to  maike  her  confidante.  *'  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  in  the  highlands  last 
autumn,  when  she  was  visiting  the  B/Osses 
at  Ardennan." 

*^  The  Rosses  1  I  think  I  must  call  on  the 
Bosses.  And  yet, — ^no,  I  think  I  shan't. 
Stay,  —  I  have  thought  of  something. 
You  shall  ask  the  young  ladies  to  my  next 
party,  and  I  shall  tell  Captain  Smythe 
myself — for  Smythe  and  I  got  great 
friends  at  once, — to  bring  the  brother; 
and  then,  if  they  take,  I  shall  call  upon 
the  family.  One  ought  to  call  upon 
strangers.  But  now,  do  tell  me  some- 
thing more  about  that  charming  Mrs. 
Cornish." 

Caroline  complied  by  telling  her  patron- 
ess all  she  thought  it  safe  to  communicate^ 
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and  by  giving  a  description  of  Violet's 
person  and  style  of  dress.  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  more  and  more  enraptured ;  and  then, 
in  return  for  the  intelligence  she  had 
received,  began  to  hint  at  a  benevolent 
scheme  which  had  just  been  generated  in 
her  sage  and  fertile  brain. 

"  They  say  young  Smythe  is  very 
wealthy.  What  a  capital  match  he  would 
be  1  I  shall  make  a  point  of  you  and  he 
being  a  great  deal  together.  I  shall  have 
him  at  all  my  parties  next  winter ;  for,  as 
the  regiment  has  only  just  come,  it  will 
not  likely  be  moved  before  next  spring. 
And  you  are  a  great  Mend  of  his  sister's  1 
There  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  get  you  well  married. 
You  may  depend  on  my  doing  everything 
in  my  power." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hunter,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  married.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  intentions,"  she  added,  merrily. 

"  Oh !  no  young  ladies  want  to  be 
married,  if  you  are  to  believe  themselves. 
But  I  am  a  better  friend  than  to  take  you 
at  your  word ;  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can," 
she  added,  with  a  silly  simper ;  and  then 
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rising  and  nodding  her  head  with  a  wil- 
ful, child-like  waywardness, — a  pretty  air 
which  had  been  very  captiyating  at  eigh- 
teen, but  which,  at  five-and-thirty,  had 
lost  much  of  its  becomingness, — she  con- 
tinued, "  leave  me  to  manage,  —  leave  it 
all  to  me.  I  must  have  my  own  way, — 
I  must  and  shall.  And  now  you  must 
come  to  see  my  sweet,  dove- coloured 
dress.** 

But  Caroline  had  not  only  to  look  at 
the  dove-coloured  dress,  but  at  a  green 
one,  and  a  purple  one,  and  a  pink  one, 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  others,  altogether  composing  but  a 
small  part  of  Mrs.  Himter*s  wardrobe,  the 
list  of  which  was  "  longer  and  longfer  than 
I  can  teU.**  These  tefe-d'tSte  interviews 
with  Mrs.  Hunter  were  often  very  irksome 
to  Caroline ;  but,  weighing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  her  situation,  she 
felt  that  altogether  it  was  not  likely  she 
should  obtain  a  better;  and  besides,  she 
was  attached  to  the  children.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  lo  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  if  she  could  derive  no  profit  from  the 
conversation  of  her  patroness,  to  find  what 
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amnsement  she  coidd,  that  she  might  not 
be  altogether  wearied  by  it.  As  she  sat 
under  a  tree  this  afternoon  in  the  Heriot- 
row  Gardens,  while  the  children  were 
playing  on  the  grass,  she  began  to  com- 
pare the  characters  of  Mrs.  Hunter  and 
Isabella  Boss,  which  had  struck  her  as 
bearing  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Both  belonged  to  the  common-place  order 
of  women.  Had  the  whole  sex  been  like 
them,  Pope  might  have  had  more  excuse 
for  saying, 

**  Most  women  haye  no  characters  at  all." 

And  yet  even  they  were  not  alike ;  for,  while 
Isabellawas  the  most  humble-minded,  good- 
natured  being  in  the  world,  looking  up  to 
her  sister  Maria  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
reverence  as  something  far  superior  to 
herself,  and,  indeed,  having  altogether  a 
low  opinion  of  herself,  without,  however, 
being  mortified  by  it  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree,  almost  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
Mrs.  Hunter  gave  herself  all  the  airs  of 
a  beauty,  and  evidently  considered  herself 
of  very  great  consequence.  While  in 
German  philosophical   slang,  her    gossip 
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was  frequently  subjective,  Isabella's  was 
almost  invariably  objective.  Accustomed, 
moreover,  from  childhood  to  good,  or  at 
least  genteel  society,  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
much  more  at  ease  than  Isabella,  who,  on 
company  occasions,  always  laboured  under 
the  fear  of  committing  herself  in  some 
way  or  other ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  said, 
even  of  these  two  somewhat  mindless 
women,  that  they  had  absolutely  "no 
character  at  all." 

Sometimes  we  short-sighted  mortals  are 
apt  to  impute  to  a  defect  in  nature  that 
which  is  in  reality  a  deficiency  in  our- 
selves.    Ought  it  not  to  have  struck  a 
truly  great  man, — ^for  all  the  truly  great 
are  truly  humble, — ^that  the,  to  him,  ap- 
parent want  of  character  in  women,  was, 
perhaps,  but  the  want  in  himself  of  the 
power  to  appreciate  it.    Eine  distinctions 
are  as  real  as  coarse  ones ;  but  it  requires* 
finer  eyes  to  discern   them.     Prominent 
situations  bring  out  prominently  the  fea- 
tures of  character ;  secluded,  or  apparently 
imimportant  situations,  hide  them,  at  least 
from  those  who  are  not  gifted  to  read  the 
moral  meaning  that  each  so-called  trifle 
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carries  with  it,  not  less  than  the  greatest 
act  that  was  ever  performed  on  the  theatre 
of  public  life.  In  short,  nothing  can  be 
more  false,  from  beginning  to  end,  than 
this  essay  on  "  The  Characters  of  Women/* 
For  instance : 


"  In  men  we  Tarious  ruling  passions  find : 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind ; 
Those  onlj  fiz'd,  thej  first  or  last  obey. 
The  loTe  of  pleasure  or  the  love  of  sway. 


t$ 


This  is  utterly  and  entirely  false;  it  is 
the  mere  sign-post  design  of  a  woman, 
though  coloured  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Though  different  in  texture,  and  widely 
different  in  direction,  the  compass  of  a 
woman's  passions,  like  the  compass  of  her 
&culties,  is  as  varied  as  that  of  a  man.  Her 
mmd,  like  her  person,  is  as  complete,  as 
symmetrical  as  that  of  a  man,  similar,  yet 
not  the  same ;  and  more  especially  is  this 
true  of  her  moral  nature.  In  both  is 
there  the  same  human  heart.  K  mas- 
culine painters  of  character  would  treasure 
this  truth,  their  feminine  portraits  would 
he  much  more  successful  than  they  gene- 
rally are ;  for,  except  by  genius  of  the  first 
class,  that  class  which  sees  into  nature's 
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inmost  spirit,  women  ney^  have  been 
faithfully  painted  by  men;  not  from 
incapacity  certainly,  but  from  the  fatal 
misconception  that  they  must  paint  a 
creature  entirely  different  from  them- 
selves, instead  of  one  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, similar.  It  is  only  from  the 
inspiration  given  by  our  own  hearts  that 
we  can  interpret  the  heart  of  another 
human  being, — ^be  that  other  man  or 
woman ;  and  it  would  be  well  if,  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former,  men  would 
dare  to  trust  to  the  sole  means  they 
possess  for  being  true  to  nature.  K  not 
entirely  accurate,  we  should  at  least  have 
real  human  beings,  whom  it  would  be 
possible  to  love  or  hate,  to  feel  for  and 
with,  instead  of  the  present  conventional 
man's  woman,  who,  whether  she  be  angel 
or  fiend,  is  equally  impersonal  and  auto- 
maton-like; and  this  often  even  in  the 
works  of  authors  who  paint  their  own  sex 
to  the  life.  And  now,  gentleman  reader, 
if  such  should  indeed  condescend  to  peruse 
these  pages,  remember  I  have  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  highest  genuses; 
and  remember  also,  lest  I  should  appear 
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somewhat  presumptuous,  this  is  a  subject 
upon  which,  from  its  very  nature,  women 
must  be  the  best  judges.  And  you,  gen- 
tlemen authors,  take  my  strictures  in  good 
part,  for  they  are  given  with  all  humility, 
and  with  an  earnest  consciousness  of  my 
own  manifold  short-comings. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  day  before  that  which  Caroline 
was  to  spend  at  Leith,  Malcolm  arriyed 
to  pay  his  promised  visit  ia  Ann-street. 
He  had  written  to  amionnce  his  iatention 
a  day  or  two  before  his  arrival,  and  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  was  to  accompany 
Caroline  to  the  B/Oss's  party.  Caroline 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  Malcolm's  spirits 
seemed  much  improved.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Island  of  Arran.  He  was  looking  well 
and  &esh,  and  was  not  only  cheerM,  but 
occasionally  very  gay;  yet  Caroline  saw 
plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten.  She 
saw,  although  perhaps  no  one  else  would 
have  seen,  that  he  winced  as  he  was  told 
he  was   to    meet    Captain    Smythe,    the 
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brother  of  Mrs.  Cornish,  at  Mrs.  Boss's, 
and  she  saw  too  how  certain  words,  certain 
melodies,  and  certain  ideas  were  associated 
with  the  past;  for  Caroline  seemed  to 
know,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  clairvoyance,  when- 
ever he  was  thinking  of  his  lost  love ;  yet 
none  but  herself  would  have  surmised  that 
any  cloud  rested  on  his  nund.  Agnes  and 
the  Major  were  both  much  pleased  with 
him.  The  latter  remarked,  that  he  *'  was 
a  sensible,  well-mannered,  manly  young 
man,  none  of  your  low,  sordid,  counting- 
house  fellows,  whose  whole  souls  are  en- 
grossed by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
none  of.  your  whippersnapper  sentimen- 
tal dandies,  that  look  as  if  they  were 
afraid  to  wet  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
good  for  nothing  but  to  play  with  a  lady's 
fan.  None  of  your  idle,  billiard-playing, 
theatre-going  scoundrels.  A  brave,  honest 
fellow,  that  deserved  to  have  fought  for 
his  king  and  his  country."  This  was  going 
as  far  as  the  Major  could  go;  higher 
praise  lie  had  not  to  bestow  than  that  a 
man  deserved  to  be  a  soldier.  Meanwhile 
his  eulogium  upon  Malcolm  had  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  younger  daugh- 
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ter.  Agnes  remarked,  in  her  quiet  way, 
**  Catherine's  brother  really  does  seem  a 
nice,  kind-hearted  yoimg  man ;  I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  something  of  him/' 

It  seemed  like  old  days  to  CaroUBe  to 
be  going  with  Malcohn  to  dine  with  the 
BK)sses ;  and  yet  what  a  changed  scene  I 
Instead  of  the  blue  highland  mountains, 
the  pine  woods,  the  birchen  glades,  the 
glassy  tarns,  the  rushing  river,  the 
springy  heather,  the  wild  free  air,  and 
the  whir  of  the  moor-game,  or  the  soft 
voice  of  the  wood-pigeon,  here  were  stone 
streets,  hot  pavements,  crowded  thorough- 
fares, dust  and  glare,  the  noise  of  carriages, 
and  the  hum  of  busy  men.  As  they 
walked  down  Leith-walk  (the  hottest  and 
dustiest  walk  in  Britain),  the  sole  beautiful 
object  to  be  seen,  and  that  was  most 
beautiful,  was  the  noble  estuary  widening 
out  to  the  boundless  sea ;  but  as  they  got 
lower  down  the  walk  that  too  vanished, 
and  ere  long  they  found  themselves  amid 
all  the  smoke,  and  the  dijrt,  and  the  din- 
giness  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
Constitution-street,  Leith.  In  a  few 
minutes  longer  they  were  standing  at  the 
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door  of  a  house  in  John's-place,  on  the 
Links, — ^a  wide,  open,  uneven  grassy  space, 
to  which  is  sometimes  applied,  on  accoimt 
of  its  exposed  and  stormy  situation,  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     This  is 
the  pleasantest  situation  in  Leith,  and  is 
not  even  without  its  historical  associations. 
The  houses  on  the  fiirther  side  of  the  links 
from  Edinburgh  are  only  separated  from 
the  Firth  by  the  sands  and  an  interme- 
diate row  of  storehouses,  glass-works,  &c., 
Ac.    At  this  moment,  as  our  two  young 
friends  stood  waiting  for  the  door  to  be 
opened,  the  summer  air  was  filled  with 
the  delightful  fragrance  admitted  from  a 
broken  gas-pipe,  while  the  blackest  and 
densest  cloud  of  smoke,  proceeding  from 
the  above-mentioned  works,  brooded  fondly 
over  the  scene.    The  last  time  Malcolm  and 
Caroline  had  dined  with  the  B/Osses  it  had 
been  at  the  old  tower  of  Ardennan.    To 
those  two  young  persons  the  whole  world, 
within  and  without,  seemed  to  have  been 
changed  since  then;  and   to  others  too, 
besides  themselves. 

They  found  all  the  Bosses  in  the  draw- 
ing-room; an  apartment  which  seemed  to 
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have  been  furnished  with  second-hand 
articles, — attempting  to  be  smart  and 
stylish,  yet  rather  shabby,  and  not  very 
comfortable.  The  only  other  guest  ex- 
pected to  dinner  was  Captain  Smythe, 
and  he  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Mrs.  B/Oss  looked  much  the  same  as  in 
days  of  yore, — ^kind,  homely,  motherly; 
but  as  she  shook  hands  with  her  guests, 
saying,  in  her  old,  simple  way,  "  Well 
now,  I  take  this  very  kind,"  her  voice 
trembled,  and  a  tear  rose  to  her  dark 
eyes,  and  then  trickled  slowly  down  her 
fat,  florid  cheeks. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Irvine?  Mr. 
Gordon  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  was  Mr. 
Boss's  salutation,  in  a  frank,  steady,  un- 
moved tone ;  but  it  deceived  neither  Mal- 
colm nor  Caroline.  More  than  ten  years 
seemed  to  have  been  added  to  his  life 
since  they  had  seen  him  last.  His  figure 
was  shrunken,  his  cheeks  hollow,  his  eyes 
sunk,  his  hair  much  greyer.  The  result 
of  all  his  laborious  toils,  the  whole  pride 
and  triumph  of  his  life, — ^that  thing  above 
all  other  things  upon  which  lus  heart 
was  set,  had  gone  from  him  in  a  moment, 
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and  he  was  left  without  one  prop  whereon 
his  poor,  worldly,  yet  strong,  proud  spirit 
might  rest.  He  would  not  have  uttered 
a  complaint — ^he  would  not  hare  shed  a 
tear  to  haye  eased  the  severest  pang  he 
felt ;  hut  it  was  clear  that  his  heart  was 
brok^i.  To  see  him  thus  was  a  melan- 
choly sight,  and  Malcolm  and  Caroline 
equally  felt  aU  its  profoimd  sadness. 

Maria  was  more  composed,  hut  quite 
as  solenm  and  affected  as  when  Caroline 
had  last  seen  her  at  Ardennan.  She  was 
dressed  in  hlack — ^black  net  (a  very  he- 
coming  dress,  though),  ornamented  with 
a  yellow  rose,  intended  as  an  emblem  of 
blighted  affection.  Her  hair  was  very 
smooth,  and  nicely  dressed,  and  from  the 
back  of  her  head  floated  a  long  black 
veil.  Poor  Maria!  she  still  looked  pale 
and  sad,  and  would  have  looked  sadder 
had  she  not  thought  it  necessary  to  roll 
her  eyes  and  shake  her  head,  and  perform 
sundry  other  solemn  duties,  in  order  ^to 
convince  the  world  that  her  existence  was 
blighted.  And  it  is  wonderful  how  great 
was  the  consolation  she  foimd  in  her 
affectation,    and   in   the   notion    of   the 
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interestiiigness  it  conferred  upon  her  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  Whether  that  she 
could  find  consolation  in  such  things  be 
a  matter  for  pity  or  rejoicing,  of  laughter 
or  tears,  I  confess  myself  incompetent 
to  decide;  and  to  you,  therefore,  reader, 
I  leave  it  to  determine  according  to  the 
dictates  of  your  judgment  or  your  heart. 

Poor  Maria  !  she  turned  paler  when 
she  saw  Malcohn,  and  without  affectation 
trembled  all  over.  He,  too,  was  a  little 
agitated,  Caroline  could  perceive,  but  he 
speedily  recovered. 

William  and  Isabella  Ross  seemed  less 
affected  by  their  change  of  circumstances 
than  the  rest  of  the  family.  Their 
natures  were,  perhaps,  too  Ught  and 
firivolous  to  be  very  deeply  affected  by 
anything.  Frivolity  of  mind  has  fre- 
quently, in  certain  cases,  an  effect  similar 
in  appearance,  but  in  appearance  only, 
to  philosophy,  or  to  what  is  far  higher, 
even — ^faithful  and  patient  endurance.  A 
very  frivolous  mind  is  incapable  of  forming 
a  passionate  attachment  even  to  the  vain 
things  of  the  world.  Where  there  is 
no  depth  or  intensity  of  character,  there 
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can  seldom  be  anything  either  very  bad 
or  very  good. 

Isabella  and  her  brother  had  not,  like 
their  father,  built  their  whole  happiness, 
or  concentrated    all    their    hopes,    upon 
one  great  idol.    Their  happiness  depended 
upon  multitudes  of  smaller  vanities ;  their 
hopes  were  frittered  away  on  thousands  of 
little  daily  objects.    Wealth  had  afforded 
them  the  power  to  gratify  many  of  their 
tastes  and  vanities, — ^but  though  that  one 
source  was  cut  off,  others  still  remained ; 
and,  without  any  exertion  whatever  on 
their  part,  their  minds,  fitter  from  their 
quality    to    receive  impressions    than    to 
retain  them,  were  occupied  and  diverted 
by    every    passing    circumstance.      This 
capacity  for  eluding  rather  than  endur- 
mg    misfortune    was    increased   too,    in 
William,  by  the  good  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of   himself.      He  had  grown    up 
in   the  belief  that    he  was  a  very  fas- 
cinating yoimg  man,  and   it  only  occa- 
sionally, and    then    very  dimly,   glanced 
across  his  mind,  that  his  loss  of  wealth 
might   possibly  diminish  his  attractions. 
There  was  a  slight  consciousness  in  his 
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manner  as  he  now  addressed  Caroline,  a 
slight  diminution  of  his  former  easy  as- 
surance and  good-natured  officiousness ; 
but  it  wore  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
William  Bioss  was  himself  again,  even 
to  the  extent  of  referring  to  the  Coun- 
tess Ida,  —  of  whom  he  had  lately, 
as  he  said,  "  discovered  some  traces, 
having,  in  a  newspaper  sent  by  a  talented 
friend  in  Paris,  a  young  man  connected 
with  the  press,  (a  much  more  distinguished 
position,  you  know,  there  than  here,)  seen 
her  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Court  of  Hesse-Eleinstadt.  Ah,  Miss 
Caroline  I  it  sent  a  thrill  to  my  heart* 
It  made  me  feel  that,  indeed,  the  *  light 
of  other  days  is  faded.'  But,  here  comes 
Smythe." 

Violet's  brother.  Captain  George  Smythe, 
was  a  young  man  about  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven,  below  the  middle  height, 
slight  and  elegant  in  make,  with  small 
features,  though  by  no  means  so  good 
as  those  of  his  sister,  and  hands  small 
and  white  as  those  of  any  lady,  one  of 
which  was  adorned  with  a  ring  composed 
of  one  large  and  remarkably  fine  brilliant. 
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He  was  in  Tegimentals,  in  honour  of  the 
dance  in  the  eyening,  and  his  whole  dress 
and  manner  bespoke  the  **  exquisite."  He 
was  the  yery  beau-ideal  of  a  holiday- 
soldier,  polite,  languid,  and  etmuj/e.  Yet 
George  Smythe  wisus  a  braye  fellow  at 
heart ;  and  had  a  Waterloo  or  a  Blenheim 
come  in  his  way,  could,  I  doubt  not, 
haye  acquitted  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  company  with  all  due  gallantry.  But 
fortune  had  destined  him  for  other  scenes. 
Saluting  the  £amily  of  his  host  with  an 
easy  languor,  which  was  yet  perfectly 
well-bredy  he  was  then  introduced  to 
Malcolm  and  Caroline.  He  seemed  to 
manifest  a  slight  degree  of  interest  in 
this  last  introduction,  either  because 
Caroline  was  his  sister's  Mend,  or 
because,  in  her  pretty  white  dress,  with 
her  fresh  blooming  face  and  intelligent 
bright  eyes,  she  really  looked  what  Mal- 
colm had  once  called  her,  a  yery  *^  bonnie 

Firobably  it  was  from  both  reasons  com- 
hined,  as  our  motiyes  are  generally  mixed. 
He  did  not,  howeyer,  take  her  down  to 
dinner, — ^for  being  the  only  stranger  lady 
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present,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  their  host 
himself,  while  he  was  allotted  to  the  tragic 
Maria.  Having  exerted  himself  to  make 
one  or  two  lounging,  ineffectual  attempts 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  that  young 
lady, — ^who  merely  replied  hy  absent  glances 
fixed  on  air,  deep  sighs,  and  '^  I  b^  your 
pardons,"  uttered  in  a  sepulchral  tone  of 
voice, — ^he  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  business, 
or  at  least  as  a  business  which  required  too 
much  trouble  for  him  to  prosecute.  After 
dinner,  he  did  not  return  to  the  drawing- 
room  till  late, — ^till  after  most  of  the  even- 
ing guests  had  arrived;  and  then  he  re- 
turned  to  Caroline.  She  inquired  for  Mrs. 
Cornish. 

"  Violet — ^ah  1 — I  believe  she  is  well ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  from  her 
since  I  have.  I  have  not  heard  from  her 
for  months,  though  the  fault  is  my  own, 
I  am  bound  to  confess.  I  am  a  shocking 
correspondent.  Miss  Irvine.  Letter  writ- 
ing  is  such  a  bore — ^so  fatiguing.  I  am  a 
desperately  lazy  fellow.  Miss  Irvine — danc- 
ing even,  I  occasionally  find  too  much.** 

And  the  gaUant  officer  leant  languidly 
back  in  bis  chair,  contriving  as  he  did  so 
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to  display  to  advantage  his  symmetrical 
white  hand  and  sparkling  diamond  ring; 

"  And  this  silly  fop  is  Violet*s  brother," 
thought  Caroline.  "How  unlike  herself 
—so  free  as  she  was,  with  all  her  faults, 
from  every  species  of  aflFectation/'  But 
Caroline  was  mistaken.  George  Smythe 
was  not  naturally  silly.  He  had  been 
spoilt  by  fortune  and  by  idleness. 
Glimpses  of  this  truth  he  occasionally 
had  himself  dim,  fleeting  notions  that 
he  woxQd  one  of  these  days  begin  to  lead 
a  new  life.  But,  like  all  indolent  people, 
he  was  procrastinating,  and  if  he  thought 
of  a  time  at  all  for  beginning  this  change, 
it  was  always  a  time  far  off  in  the  future, 
— a  time  which  never  drew  nearer.  And 
thus  a  young  man  of  good  abilities,  and 
good  fortune,  and  without  any  vicious 
propensities,  was  content  to  dream  away 
his  whole  existence  in  utter  uselessness. 
Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  it  had 
been  for  him,  had  he  had  his  way  to  cut 
through  dangers  and  difficulties.  George 
Smythe  would  have  been  quite  capable  of 
doing  that,  as  he  possessed,  in  truth,  both 
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spirit  and  perseverance,  but  it  required  the 
spur  of  opposition  to  rouse  them  into 
action.  He  had  been  ruined  by  good  for- 
tune. Caroline  now  inquired  if  he  had 
seen  his  sister  since  her  marriage. 

''Yes;  I  paid  Cornish  and  herself  a 
visit  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  at  Her- 
bury ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  either 
of  them,  they  were  so  deucedly  taken  up 
with  one  another — quite  in  the  turtle-dove 
line.  I  am  sure  I  wonder  how  people  can 
take  so  much  trouble." 

Caroline  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
speech, — ^which  however  gave  her  sincere 
pleasure.  Captain  Smythe  caught  the 
glance  of  her  merry  eye,  and  sipiiled  too, 
— a  genuine  smile. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was 
dreadfully  lazy ;  and  upon  my  soul  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  people  fall  in  love 
they  take  an  immense  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble.  Why  it  would  kill  me  to  live  in 
the  kind  of  fiiss  Violet  and  Arthur 
live  in." 

"You  don't  intend  to  marry,  then,  I 
suppose  ?" 
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"  Many !  oh,  no ! — ^at  least,  not  for  a 
long  time,  unless  I  should  happen  to  fall 
in  love,  which  Heaven  forbid  1  '* 

'*  It  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good, 
I  think,"  said  Caroline,  quite  gravely,  in 
her  simple,  wise  way. 

As  she  spoke  the  young  officer  sat 
upright,  his  countenance  assumed  a  Uve- 
Uer  expression,  and  he  answered,  in  a 
tone  Which  had  completely  lost  its  lan- 
guid drawl,  "  'Pon  honour,  I  believe  you 
are  right.  I  should  be  a  much  more  useful 
membCT  of  society,  happier  man,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  if  I  could  only  be 
troubled;  and  perhaps,  perhaps  I  may 
one  of  these  days,  a  few  years  hence ;  who 
knows  ?  I  cam  make  an  exertion  now  and 
then,  and — ^now  don't  laugh  at  me  so  wick- 
edly,- Miss  Irvine ;  and  to  show  you  that 
I  really  can,  I  wiU  dance  that  reel,  if  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  dance  it  with 
me.  Do,  if  you  please  ?  I  promise  you  I 
really  will  dance  it." 

Only  partly  believing  him,  and  rather 
curious  to  see  how  he  would  acquit  him- 
self, besides  being  much  inclined  for  the 
reel  herself,  she  agreed  at  once,  and  they 

VOL.  n.  B 
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joined  the  set  just  forming.  Somewhat  to 
her  surprise,  Captain  Smythe  acquitted 
himself  to  admiration ;  for  not  only  was 
he  a  beautifcd  dancer,  but  he  displayed  all 
the  agility  and  spirit  so  necessary  to  the 
right  performance  of  our  national  dance. 
Caroline  and  he  were  the  last  couple  to  sit 
down.  She  complimented  him  upon  his 
activity. 

•^  I  told  you  I  could  exert  myself  when 
I  had  a  motive;"  and  then,  as  if  to  prove 
to  her  still  more  clearly  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  he  actually  entered  into  a  lively 
conversation.  Besides  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England,  his  regiment, 
since  he  joined  it,  had  been  quartered  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  he  gave  her 
an  amusing  and  lively  account  of  the 
society  in  some  of  those  places.  There 
was  a  dash  of  satire  in  his  tone,  with 
occasionally  an  expression  of  liveliness 
which  was  not  mirth,  which  reminded  her 
of  Violet.  But  he  seemed  more  open,  and 
frank,  and  was  much  more  egotistical  than 
his  sister.  At  last  he  said,  **  I  suppose  I 
must  now  dance  with  one  of  the  Miss 
Rosses.     I  shall  try  the  younger  one;  I 
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was  SO  overawed  at  dinner  by  that  black- 
veiled  Melpomene,  that  my  stimned  facul- 
ties are  only  now  beginning  to  revive." 

"A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was 
whirling  round  the  room  with  Isabella 
Boss.  As  he  passed  Caroline,  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  serio-comic  expression,  which 
seemed  to  say,  **  See  how  frightfully  I  am 
exerting  myself." 

Caroline  now  placed  herself  beside 
Maria  !Boss,  who  was  seated  iu  an  atti- 
tude upon  a  sofa.  She  inquired  if  the 
latter  had  been  dancing. 

"Dandng!  No;  —  the  time  when  I 
could  take  an  luterest  in  that  frivolous 
amusement  is  past  for  ever  I  I  feel  as 
I  look  around  me,  Caroline,  on  the  flutter- 
ing, thoughtless  crowd,  that  my  existence 
is  spent  in  lonely  sorrow,  in  burning 
memory.  Mr.  Gordon,  I  see,  can  still 
dance.  I  envy  him ;  but  I  am  different. 
An  impression  made  on  me  is  made  for 


ever." 


"Malcolm,  I  believe,  considered  it  his 
duty  not  to  allow  his  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  him.  He  has  made  great  ex- 
ertions." 
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**  Exertions    would   be    unavailing    to 
me ;   but  my  feelings  are  of  a  peculiar 
nature — ^my  feelings  are  not  those  of  com- 
mon persons.     I  am  one  who  has  been 
made  to  drink  deep  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
ingratitude.    Kne  feelings  do  not  add  to 
our  happiness  in  this  sublunary  sphere ;  yet 
I  should  rather  have  had  my  intense  joys 
and  the  deep  sorrows  of  my  own  romantic 
life,  than  the  cold,  passionless  destiny  of 
a  less  finely-constituted  being."    And  as 
Maria    spoke    she   looked    at    Malcolm. 
Caroline  felt  indignant  when  she  thought 
of   Malcolm's  bitter,  silent^  uncomplain- 
ing sorrow,  of  his  endurance  so  strong 
and  firm,  yet  so  modest  and  delicate,  con- 
trasted with  Maria's  vain  parade.  And  yet 
Maria  believed  what  she  said.     She  had  no 
conception  of  feelings  different  from  her 
own.     She  could  not  conceive  of  a  sorrow 
far  too  deep  for  expression,  nor  of  a  virtue 
above  fine  feeUnga.     She    measured   all 
things  by  their  appearances,  or  rather  she 
interpreted*  appearances  according  to  the 
fashion  of  her  own  mind.     She  had  no 
conception  of  the  silence  which  is  more 
eloquent  than  speech.    Maria  then  b^an 
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to    speak    of    their    change    of    circum- 
stances, — 

"  I  care  not  for  the  dross  of  the  earth," 
she  said;  ^'  still  to  be  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  to  be  deprived 
of  so  many  luxuries  to  which  I  have  been 
kxnistomed  is  a  minor  trial ;  yet  nothing 
to  what  I  have  gone  through,  for  I  am 
one  who  has  suffered  deeply.  To  me 
minor  sufferings  appear  as  nothing, — ^the 
adulation  of  the  world  less  than  nothing ; 
for  I  know  the  world,  and  have  discovered 
all  its  hollowness.  I  ask  nothing  but  to 
be  left  to  wear  out  my  blighted  existence 
in  all  the  peace  there  is  left  me,  Hhe 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot  I ' " 

Here  Maria  stopped;  and  then,  according 
to  her  wont,  fell  into  a  fit  of  sublime 
abstraction,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
earth.  .After  waiting  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Caroline  addressed  to  her  some  common- 
place remark,  but  she  returned  no  answer ; 
and  the  former  was  on  the  point  of  quit* 
ting  her  seat,  when  Maria  arousing  herself 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  turning  up  the 
whites  of  her  eyes,  asked,  in  a  tone  solemn 
enough  to  have  befitted  an  inquisitor, — 
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"  How  do  you  occupy  yourself  in  Edin- 
burgh, Caxoline  ?'* 

^*  I  thought  you  had  known  that  I  have 
an  engagement  as  day-goyemess. '' 

"  Day-governess  !  Ah  I  I  dare  say  I  did 
hear  Isabella  say  something  about  it ;  but 
my  mind  is  so  much  occupied,  so  absorbed 
by  its  own  griefs  and  reflections,  that  I 
have  but  little  power  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation I  hear  around  me.  A  governess^ 
did  you  say  ?  What  a  laborious,  uninte- 
resting life  1 " 

"  Laborious,  but  not  uninteresting." 

"  And  then,"  continued  Maria,  who 
had  a  habit  of  not  attending  to  what  pa- 
sons  said,  **  governesses  have  so  much  to 
bear — ^the  scorn  of  the  world — ^the  humors 
and  whims,  and  ill-treatment  of  their 
haughty,  unfeeling  employers.  I  could 
never  be  a  governess.  It  would  not  suit 
my  independent,  uncringing  spirit;  but 
others  are  not  like  me.  Still,  Caroline,  I 
pity  you." 

And  Maria  gave  the  long  black  veil  a 
graceful  tragic  sweep.  Caroline  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  amused  or  indignant. 
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She  answered  with  spirit,  and  with  a  smile 
in  her  eyes  if  not  on  her  lips, — 

"  Thank  you  for  your  pity,  Maria,  but  it 
is  wasted  on  me.  I  do  not  require  it.  My 
employer  is  very  kind  to  me.  The  world 
does  not  scorn  me  that  I  know  of;  and  if 
any  individuals  do  because  I  am  a  gover- 
ness they  are  perfectly  welcome.  The  scorn 
or  the  admiration  of  such  people  is  equally 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  I  have 
youth,  and  health,  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
I  am  all  the  happier  that  I  can  earn  my 
own  bread.  I  do  not  want  pity  firom  any 
one." 

But  Maria  had  again  fallen  into  a  reve- 
rie ;  the  waltz  was  now  over,  and  Malcolm 
came  to  invite  Caroline  to  join  a  qua- 
drille. He  spoke  on  indifferent  subjects ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  with  an  effort. 
Caroline  could  perceive  that  he  was  out  of 
spirits,  although  he  had  been  dancing  all 
the  evening,  and  talking  with  apparent 
gaiety  to  all  his  partners.  She  felt  a  sort 
of  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  with  her  to 
pretend  a  gaiety  he  did  not  feel.  After 
the  dance  was  over,  they  followed  one  or 
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two  other  couples  who  were  taMng  an 
airing  in  the  passage,  the  night  being  very 
warm  for  dancing. 

*'  Carry,"  said  Malcohn,  as  they  walked 
up  and  down,  "  don't  you  find  me  a  very 
entertaining  companion  ? — brilliant  corus- 
cations of  wit,  profound  remarks  on  men 
and  things,  &c,.  &c.  Such  are  the  terms, 
no  doubt,  in  which  I  shall  figure  in  to- 
night's diary,  written  to-morrow  morning, 
as  you  will  be  too  sleepy  to-night  after  you 
get  home." 

Caroline  smiled  in  answer, — ^but  there 
was  a  sort  of  sadness  in  her  smile,  as 
there  had  been  in  Malcolm's  words, 
despite  their  jesting  tone.  He  continued, 
more  seriously, — 

*^  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you,  Caroline, 
for  imiposing  upon  you  a  partner  so  silent 
and  ungallant,  when  you  might  haye  been 
dancing  with  some  one  more  to  your 
taste ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  night  trying  to  be  agreeable, 
while  my  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  by 
way  of  indulging  in  a  little  selfish  repose, 
I  thought  I  might  trespass  on  my  young 
sister's  unfailing  good-nature." 
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"  And  I  am  sure,  Malcolm,"  cried  Caro- 
line warmly,  with  that  ready  sympathy 
and  artless  frankness  which  made  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  her  character,  "  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  happy  to  dance  with 
you  again,  when  you  are  in  the  least 
weary." 

He  returned  no  answer  immediately; 
and  Caroline  continued,  colouring  uncom- 
fortably,— 

'^  I  dare  say,  Malcolm,  you  think  me  a 
very  forward  girl  to  oflfer  to  dance  with  a 
gentleman  ?  " 

Malcolm  smiled  more  genially  than  she 
had  yet  seen  him  do  during  the  eyening, 
as  he  replied, — 

"Let  me  see — ^a  lady  offers  to  dance 
with  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  a  conventional 
proceeding,  I  believe.  Etiquette  -  books 
would  pronounce  it  wrong.  But  then 
there  are  other  codes  of  propriety  besides 
those  to  be  found  in  manuals  of  etiquette. 
There  is  that  taught,  as  for  instance,  by 
our  hearts, — ^and,  consulting  mine  in  the 
present  instance,  my  dear  Mend  Carry,  I 
find  you  not  only  right  but  generous,  and 
with  very  unfeigned  gratitude  I   thank 
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you.  Conyentionalisms,  which  are  the 
laws  of  polite  society,  are  highly  necessary 
as  a  terror  to  evil-doers, — ^though,  as  we 
can  have  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  they 
are  frequently  attended  with  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  acting  as  a  restraint  upon 
honest  and  natural  feelings.  If  all  the 
world  possessed  as  much  innate  propriety 
as  you  Caroline,  we  might  rid  ourselves  of 
conventionalisms  at  once  I  Till  the  millen- 
nium I  fear,  however,  they  will  he  a  neces- 
sary evil;  hut  not  between  Mends,  sudi 
friends  as  we  are,  my  dear  little  sister." 

While  they  had  been  speaking,  Caroline 
had  dropped  her  pocket-handkerchief.  It 
was  now  brought  to  her  by  Captain 
Smythe,  and  presented  with  a  gallant  bow. 
He  then  inquired  if  she  were  engaged  for 
the  next  dance.  Caroline  hesitated  for  a 
minute;  but  as  Malcolm  did  not  claim 
her,  said, — 

"  No,  she  was  not  engaged."  Captain 
Smythe  then  led  her  off  into  the  dandng- 
room.  She  was  a  little  mortified  that 
Malcolm  should  not  have  said  she  was 
engaged  to  him;  while  he  had  modestly 
imagined  that  she  would  prefer  dancing 
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with  the  young  officer,  so  very  far  was 
he  firom  guessmg  her  real  feelings.  They 
had  hardly  left  him,  when  he  was  joined 
by  William  Boss. 

"  Shall  I  get  you  a  partner,  Gordon? 
Smythe  I  see  has  carried  off  Miss  Irvine. 
Smythe  seems  quite  smitten  in  that 
quarter.  He  thinks  her  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  room — ^the  prettiest  girl  he  has 
seen  since  he  came  to  Scotland.  Smythe 
is  a  capital  fellow,  a  very  intimate  Mend 
of  mine, — ^lots  of  money  too.  Miss  Irvine 
might  do  worse." 

Malcolm  started.  He  had  never  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  Caroline's  marrying, 
except  as  an  event  remote  in  some  dis- 
tant future,  and  for  a  second  the  notion 
gave  him  an  unaccountable  sensation  of 
dissatisfaction. 

"  She  is  too  young,"  he  said  to  himself, 
— as  if  to  accoimt  for  this  sensation ;  "  fax 
too  yoimg  to  enter  upon  the  grand  duties 
of  hfe — too  young  even  to  know  who 
would  suit  her ;  and  there  are  few  indeed 
to  whom  I  should  like  to  intrust  the 
happiness  of  a  gu*l  such  as  Caroline. 
Pshaw  !    what  is    it,  after  all,  but  the 
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vague  surmise  of  a  weak  young  man, 
founded  on  the  passing  admiration  of  an 
officer  in  barracks." 

And  Malcolm  felt  inclined  to  smile 
at  his  own  alarm.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
entered the  room,  and  watched  the  couple 
with  some  interest.  He  could  discern 
nothing  in  the  young  man's  manner  to 
indicate  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  in 
Caroline's  company,  than  an  agreeable 
flirtation  might  be  supposed  to  bestow, 
while  her  demeanour  was  even  more  ul- 
concerned. 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  Malcohn 
had  forgotten  the  whole  affair. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Caroline,  according  to  Mrs.  Hunter^s 
request,  invited  Isabella  Ross  to  her  patro- 
ness's next  party.  The  latter  came  along 
with  her  brother,  who  had  also  been  invited 
through  the  medium  of  Captain  Smythe. 
She  was  not  quite  so  stylishly  dressed  as  in 
former  days,  but  as  stiff  and  constrained, 
as  determined  to  be  excessively  refined  and 
distinguished  in  manner,  as  she  always 
was  before  she  became  familiar.  She  had 
been  much  pleased  by  the  invitation,  and 
was  very  solicitous  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression that  the  introduction  might  be 
followed  up  by  an  intimacy, — ^for  Isabella 
felt  that  to  be  intimate  with  Mrs.  Hunter 
would  establish  her  gentility  at  once. 
"  Willie "    too    was    determined    to    be 
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fascinatmg, — ^and  accordingly  he  appeared 
in  embroidered  shirt-front,  with  fashion- 
able neck-tie,  and  the  most  unexception- 
able of  glossy  boots;  while  his  manner 
was  at  once  profoundly  deferential,  and 
devotedly  gallant.  Mrs.  Himter  received 
her  new  guests  with  her  very  sweetest 
smile,  and  welcomed  them-  with  her 
blandest  drawL 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  Caro- 
line's friends.  I  regard  Caroline  almost 
as  a  sister.  Pray  my  dear  Miss  Bk>s8, 
do  be  seated.  Mr.  !Ross,  I  beg,'* — ^and 
Mrs.  Hunter  concluded  with  a  languish- 
ing smile,  of  the  sweetness  of  which  all 
similes  are  powerless  to  convey  an  idea. 
But  Mr.  William  Ross  could  not  be 
seated,  could  not  think  or  dream  of  being 
seated,  tiU  he  saw  his  fair  hostess  in  a 
chair. 

''  Might  he  have  the  great  happiness 
of  fetching  her  one.'* 

Another  iaeffable  simper  was  the  *'  sweet 
woman's  "  reply.  The  chair  was  brought ; 
and  the  fascinatiog  young  man  placed 
himself  beside  her  with  the  same  air  of 
exclusive    devotion    which    Caroline  had 
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first  seen  him  assume  towards  Jane 
Furves,  and  with  which  he  had  once  or 
twice  honoured  herself.  Prom  where  she 
was  seated,  she  could  hear  that  he  was 
entertaining  his  hostess  with  *'  Germany 
—distinguished  Mends  of  ours — charming 
society — the  Countess  Ida  von  Carlherg — 
mind — ^art — ^Mend  of  mine-— distinguished 
artist — ^Alphonse  de  Vervier — ^most  intel- 
lectual circles  of  Paris — ^idol  of  all  who 
knew  him— genius  nipt  in  the  hud — ^loss 
to  the  world — ^to  his  Mends,  a  grief  for 
ever." 

Then,  "  Wonder  you  do  not  go  ahroad, 
Mrs,  Hunter  —  society  that  would  suit 
you  —  so  intellectual  and  refined.  In 
Paris  you  would  he  the  rage,  so  firee 
firom  our  island  stifihess  and  gcmcherie. 
You  would  he  quite  persecuted  hy  artists, 
who  would  he  dying  to  get  you  for  a 
model.  And  yet,  I  trust,  you  will  not  go, 
as  our  northern  capital  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  one  of  its  hrightest  ornaments." 
To  all  this  Mrs.  Hunter  replied  hy  a 
series  of  sweet  simpers,  languishing  looks, 
"  Oh's,  ah's !  and  reaUy  you  don't  means." 

The  following  day.  Miss  Isabella  Boss, 
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who  had  had  but  little  conversation  with 
her  hostess  at  the  party,  called  in  Shand- 
wick-place,  where  Mrs.  Hunter  resided. 
The  two  ladies,  in  a  tete-d-tetet  discovered 
at  once  that  they  were  congenial  souls,  and 
struck  up  on  the  spot  an  **  eternal  Mend- 
ship."  In  fact,  they  exactly  suited  each 
other;  for  to  retail  and  to  hear  news 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  both,  while 
Isabella  listened  with  all  due  admiration 
to  the  elder  lady's  details  of  compliments, 
admirers,  dresses ;  and  never  presumed 
to  attempt  to  establish  in  anything  a 
rival  claim.  Without  being  that  meanest 
of  all  created  things, — ^a  regular,  grovelling 
toady,  Isabella  was,  by  her  ready  submis- 
sion on  all  occasions  to  take  the  second 
part,  admirably  cut  out  for  a  humble 
Mend. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  in  her  new  onania  for 
patronizing,  declared  to  all  her  Mends 
that  she  **  had  taken  atich  a  fancy  to 
dear  Isabella  Boss,  really  she  did  not 
know  when  she  had  taken  such  a  fancy 
— such  a  pleasant,  ladyKke  girl.  Dear 
Caroline  Irvine  was  cleverer,  certainly; 
and  much  as  she  liked  and  loved  her,  she 
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even  preferred  dear  Tsabella.  There  was 
something  about  her,  she  could  not  tell 
what,  but  she  did  not  know  when  she  had 
taken  such  a  fancy.  And  her  brother 
was  a  charming  young  man,  so  highly 
intellectual,  had  evidently  mixed  in  the 
best  society,  and  had  such  agreeable 
manners.  They  could  not  help  their 
misfortunes,  aud  it  was  one's  duty, 
really  one's  duty,  to  bring  into  notice 
real  merit.  She  always  made  a  point  of 
doing  it.  There  was  dear  Caroline  Irvine 
— ^it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  think  what 
she  had  done  for  that  girl.  She  hoped 
all  her  friends  would  invite  the  Rosses. 
There  was  an  elder  sister  too,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  —  a  most  superior,  intel- 
lectual creature,  who  had  met  with  some 
great  disappointment,  the  outs  and  ins 
of  which  she  was  to  get  from  dear 
Isabella  scmie  day.  She  had  been  en- 
gaged, she  believed,  to  some  young  man 
of  high  £amily  and  distinguished  attrac- 
tions—  a  most  romantic  affair,  but  of 
course  true  love  never  runs  smooth. 
But  she  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Dear  Isabella,  she  was  sure,  would  keep 
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nothing  from  her,  and  then,  she  added, 
"  you  may  depend  on  my  letting  you 
know ;  but  in  confidence  you  understand, 
for  I  hate  to  spread  gossip,  and  it  must 
not  come  from  me  upon  any  account. 
I  woxdd  not  for  the  world  teU  any  one 
but  yourself." 

This  same  speech  Mrs.  Hunter  made 
to  half-a-dozen  persons  at  least  in  the 
course  of  one  day.  She  had  tried  to 
sound  Caroline  on  the  subject,  but  had 
found  her  impenetrable,  on  which  account 
she  concluded  that  the  latter  knew  no- 
thing about  the  mystery.  Caroline  was 
one  of  the  number  to  whom  she  Tolun- 
tarily  made  the  promise  chronicled  above. 

But  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  autunm. 
It  is  August.  Edinburgh — ^the  fashion' 
able  part  of  Edinburgh  —  is  literally 
empty;  the  streets  unfrequented,  grass 
even  growing  in  some  of  them ;  the  win- 
dow-shutters mostly  shut ;  and  a  general 
air  of  dust,  glare,  and  dulness  pervades 
everything.  The  foliage  in  the  gardens 
is  shrivelled  and  smoke-dried,  and  the 
aspect  of  all  objects  seems  weary  and 
exhausted.      It    is    some    months    since 
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thoroughly  disengaged  persons  left  the 
town.  Even  lawyers,  detained  in  town 
by  the  sitting  of  the  courts,  and  parents 
with  children  at  school,  unwilling  to  leave 
before  the  holidays,  are  aU  now  gone 
either  to  their  country  residences,  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  Moffat,  Bothsay,  Du- 
noon, or  some  other  among  the  many  sea- 
bathing and  watering-places  in  Scotland, 
most  of  which  are  situated  amidst  beautiful 
and  romantic  scenery.  Mrs.  Hunter  even 
had  withdrawn  to  Shairpridge  for  a  month 
or  two.  She  had  invited  Caroline  to  ac- 
company her ;  but  the  latter  had  decliaed, 
for  hot  and  dull  though  Edinburgh  was, 
she  preferred  greatly  beiug  there  with 
her  father  and  sister  to  beiag  at  Shairp- 
ridge with  Mrs.  Hunter.  The  latter 
then  invited  instead  Isabella  Boss,  ex- 
acting a  promise  firom  Willie,  who,  on 
his  part,  was  nothing  loath,  to  take  a 
run  down  for  a  week  or  two  to  see  his 
sister  and  herself  any  time  before  the  end 
of  October.  George  Smythe  was  also  to 
"pay  her  a  visit. 

All  Caroline's  intimates  being  out  of 
town,  and  her  occupation  of  teaching  at 
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a  stand  for  the  present,  she  had  what 
now  seemed  to  her  not  only  affluence, 
but  perfect  wealth  of  leisure.  Once  she 
had  always  had  as  much.  How  little  she 
had  prized  it  then,  and  how  much  now  I 
A  great  deal  of  her  time  she  deyoted  to 
painting,  in  which  she  had  already  made 
much  progress,  while,  attended  by  the 
Major  and  sometimes  by  Agnes,  she  took 
rambles  among  the  hills,  and  over  the 
surrounding  country.  Occasionally,  too, 
they  made  little  excursions  either  by  water 
or  by  railway,  visiting  many  of  the  his- 
torical and  romantic  spots  which  Ue  within 
an  easy  journey  of  the  Scotch  metropolis. 
Thus  tranquilly  and  pleasantly  Caroline 
spent  her  holidays. 

If  sometimes,  in  the  sultry  afternoons, 
as  the  sinking  sun  streamed  hotly  through 
the  half -closed  window- shutters,  and  she 
thought,  how  sweetly  now  the  lawn  at 
WaUacefield  would  be  flecked  with  bars 
of  gold  and  darksome  green,  and  how 
freshly  and  swiftly  the  cool  river  would  be 
rolling  by;  or  how  the  gold  rays  were 
now  crowning  with  glory  the  purple  sum- 
mit of  Ben  Achquaigh,  or  the  tops  of  the 
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dark  pines  by  Locharroch,  she  did  heave  a 
sigh  or  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  other 
days  and  scenes,  she  indulged  in  no  vain 
or  sentimental  regrets,  but  worked  bravely 
and  hopefully  on,  animating  herself  ever 
with  Malcolm's  example. 

About  the  close  of  the  above-mentioned 
month,  Caroline  received  a  letter  from 
Malcolm,  in  which  he  informed  her  that 
he  had  taken  his  passage  in  one  of  the 
'*  Overland  vessels,**  and  was  to  sail  from 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
month.  "  He  must,"  he  said,  "  be  in  Lon- 
don at  least  a  week  previous  to  his  quit- 
ting the  country,  and  would  on  his  way 
thither  spend  two  days  with  his  sister 
Caroline  and  her  family.  Longer  time 
Catherine  would  not  spare  him  from  her- 
self." 

Two  days,  then ! — ^two  short  days  were 
all  she  was  to  have  of  Malcolm's  society, 
perhaps  for  ever;  for  was  he  not  going 
far  away  and  for  many  years  ? — and  who 
could  tell  what  might  happen  before  he 
came  back,  or  where  they  might  all  be? 
If,  indeed,  he  ever  came  back  at  all. — ^Two 
days! 
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Malcolm  came,  trying  to  be  cheerful; 
but  Cany  saw,  like  herself,  sad  at  heart. 
How  swiftly  the  two  days  passed !  Before 
Malcolm's  arrival,  Caroline  remembered 
many  things  she  wished  to  say  to  him; 
but  as  soon  as  he  came  she  forgot  them 
all,  though  incessantly  tormented  by  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  forgotten  them. 
Those  two  days  were  to  Caroline  fiill  of 
a  species  of  happiness  bordering  on  misery. 
At  last  they  were  over,  and  the  morning 
of  separation  had  actually  arrived.  Mal- 
colm was  to  depart  by  an  early  train ;  and 
by  the  peep  of  dawn,  the  little  household 
in  Ann-street,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Major,  who  had  bidden  his  guest  farewell 
the  preceding  night,  were  all  astir.  Agnes 
felt  sorry;  but  her  feelings,  except  when 
the  very  nearest  and  dearest  were  con- 
cerned, though  true  and  kind,  were  not 
of  an  excitable  description.  She  was, 
therefore,  quite  able  to  make  her  very  best 
tea — ^for  Agnes  was  famous  for  her  tea — 
and  to  contrive  various  little  arrangements 
in  the  most  self-possessed  manner,  all 
having  some  reference  to  the  physical 
comfort  of  her  parting  guest.    But  Caro- 
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line  could  not  have  made  tea  that  morn- 
ing, or  have  done  a  single  thing  in  a 
rational  manner.  Her  mind  was  occupied 
with  one  fixed  idea.  Malcolm  was  going 
— in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  gone.  It 
was  all,  all  over^-all  their  pleasant  con- 
versations— all  their  mutual  confidence — 
all  their  affectionate  friendship — ^all  the 
deep,  though  hidden  delight  she  had  ex- 
perienced in  his  society.  That  frank, 
op^i,  merry  glance,  so  full  of  kindness, 
was  to  rest  on  her  no  more, — no  more 
was  she  to  hear  the  tones  of  that  cordial, 
cheerful  voice, — ^no  more  to  feel  the  sup- 
port of  that  liberal  and  intelligent  mind, 
that  tender  and  manly  heart.  It  was  all 
over.  The  morning  dream  of  life,  the  sweet 
romance  of  youth  was  vanishing  away. 
Poor  Caroline's  heart  was  full  to  bursting. 
Her  eyes  swam ;  all  objects  seemed  to  float 
around  her,  to  flit  by  her  like  unreal 
shadows.  Malcolm  she  durst  hardly  look 
at ;  but  when  she  did,  he,  too,  seemed  un- 
real and  shadowy.  It  seemed  as  if  even 
now  he  were  being  removed  into  the  dis- 
tance, as  if  already  she  had  a  foretaste  of 
the  feelings  she  should  experience  when 
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kingdoms  and  continents,  and  great  wide 
seas,  should  separate  her  from  him  whom 
her  heart  loved. 

Poor  Caroline !  she  sat  with  a  tea-cup 
full  of  tea  hefore  her,  but  she  did  not 
even  attempt  to  taste  it.  She  felt  that  a 
single  mouthful  would  have  choked  her. 
She  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  maintain  a 
tolerable  cheerfulness;  it  would  not  do, 
and  the  large  drops  gathered  in  her  eyes 
and  rolled  down  her  face. 

And  Malcom  saw  it,  and  all  the  firm- 
ness he  had  summoned  up  for  the  occasion 
began  to  give  way.  His  feelings  were 
not  like  Caroline's,  yet,  perhaps,  they 
were  of  even  a  sadder  complexion.  Home» 
friends,  country,  family  affection, — ^he  was 
quitting  them  all ;  not  eyea  as  he  had 
quitted  them  ten  years  ago,  for  then  the 
world  was  all  untried, — ^a  field  of  unknown 
adventure  seemed  to  lie  before  him,  and 
exile  and  solitude  had  not  yet  taught 
him  the  value  of  all  he  left  behind.  And 
now,  though  he  guessed  not  the  source 
whence  these  tears  flowed,  he  knew  they 
flowed  for  him,  and  he  was  inexpressibly 
touched.    All  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
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of  the  yotmg,  artless  Caroline  suddenly 
came  before  him;  and  in  that  moment 
in  which  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  them, 
he  felt  that  he  had  never  been  sufficiently 
grateful  for  them.  Our  hearts  are  never 
80  soft  as  at  the  parting  moment,  and 
his  was  now  full  of  tenderness,  yet  not 
of  love,  for  the  dear  girl  who  now  sat 
weeping  near  him.  He  rose,  and  sitting 
down  dose  beside  her,  took  her  hand, 
which  was  cold  with  agitation,  between 
both  of  his. 

'*I  cannot  eat,''  he  said  in  a  husky 
voice;  '*it  is  quite  in  vain;  and  I  have 
come  to  sit  beside  my  dear  young  sister, 
during  the  last  ten  minutes  I  shall  spaid 
in—" 

Here  his  voice  became  quite  inaudible. 
He  begaa  again  more  cheerfully  : 

"  You  must  write  me  long  letters,  Caro- 
line, and  tell  me  everything,  even  the 
minutest  particular,  for  all  will  be  in- 
teresting to  me.  Catherine  writes  very 
punctually,  but  never  in  detail.  TeU  me 
about  your  painting,  and  what  books  you 
are  reading,  and  what  you  are  thinking 
of  and  wishing;  if  you  are  still  aspiring 
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after  a  voyage  to  the  south  pole,  or  have 
moderated  your  wishes  to  a  trip  to 
Switzerland  or  Wales,  by  way  of  collect- 
ing subjects  for  your  pencil." 

As  Malcolm  spoke,  he  laughed  at  her 
in  the  old  way,  but  his  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

Trying  to  assume  the  same  lively  tone, 
yet  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  doing, 
she  answered  in  a  similar  strain,  though 
she  trembled  all  over,  and  hw  £a<»  was 
flushed  with  nervous  excitement. 

Malcolm  continued  to  talk  on  indifferent 
topics,  for  he  felt  that  no  other  could  be 
safely  indulged  in.  Yet  he  pressed  Caro- 
line's hand  ever  closer  in  his.  It  seemed 
his  last  hold  upon  home.  The  minutes 
were  fleeting  fast, — ^those  precious,  sorrow- 
ful minutes.  And  now  it  was  only  mo- 
ments. At  last  he  rose  abruptly,  saying, 
in  a  quick,  firm  tone,  "  Now  I  must  go. 
Miss  Irvine ;  good  bye.  Many  thanks 
for  all  your  kindness.  Remember  me  to 
the  Major.    Caroline,  farewell." 

He  had  shaken  hands  with  Agnes,  and 
he  now  turned  to  Caroline.  She  hdd 
out  both  her  hands.     He   clasped  them 
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warmly,  yet  held  them  but  a  second, 
while  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 
Then  turning  away  his  head,  and  without 
aaother  glance,  he  hastily  quitted  the 
room. 

Almost  ere  Caroline  had  time  to  know 
that  he  was  gone,  she  heard  the  house- 
door  dose  upon  him.  Agnes  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  him  get  into  the  cab,  but 
Caroline  could  not  accompany  her;  be- 
sides, she  was  blind  with  tears.  She 
threw  herself  upon  a  so£Et,  and  hiding 
her  fstce  on  a  cushion,  wept  as  she  had 
neyer  wept  since  childhood. 

Agnes  was  still,  in  pensive  mood, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  when  she 
was  startled  by  her  sister's  sobs,  which 
the  latter  was  unable  to  repress.  Agnes 
hastened  to  her  in  surprise,  for  she  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  poor  girl's 
feelings.  **My  dear  child,  my  dearest 
Carry,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
You  should  not  give  way  so,  my  dear. 
I  cannot  understand  it ;  you  who  bore 
up  so  well  when  we  left  home.  Mr. 
Malcolm  is  a  nice,  kind  person, — still,  he 
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is  not  really  your  brother.    What  would 
you  have  done  if  it  had  been  John  ?  ** 

Even  amidst  all  her  distress,  Caroline 
felt  a  transient  gleam  of  amusement  at 
the  simplicity  of  her  unsuspicious  sister. 
But  she  stiU  wept  on,  for  in  truth  she 
could  not  help  it. 

"  My  love,  it  is  not  right  to  give  way 
so.  Oh,  Garry  1  you  have  been  taking 
too  much  fatigue,  and  walking  too  much 
about  for  the  last  few  days.  I  was  a&aid 
of  it  all  the  time;  and  you  have  been 
so  restless  in  bed  at  night ;  but  I  said 
nothing,  for  you  are  so  positive  in  these 
things." 

"  Oh,  Agnes  1 "  cried  Caroline,  speaking 
now  for  the  first  time,  "  I  have  such  a 
headache,  and  my  temples  throb  so." 

"You  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  dear, 
and  we  shall  bathe  them  with  vin^ar 
and  water.     I  am  certain  you  need  rest." 

"Yes,  rest  and  quiet,  Agnes,  dear;  I 
should  like  to  be  left  alone ;  but  tell 
papa  I  am' not  iU,  only  worn  out." 

Caroline  was  glad  to  be  in  bed,  glad 
to  be  alone,  that    she  might  weep  un- 
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molested.  Her  head,  indeed,  ached  vio- 
lently, and  her  poor  little  heart  beat 
wildly.  She  sat  up,  and  stretching  out 
her  arms,  cried  aloud,  ''Oh  Malcolm  I" 
But  he  was  gone, — gone  from  her  longing 
eyes — gone  from  her  aching  heart.  Gone, 
aad  with  all  his  tenderness  he  loved  her 
not,  never  would  love  her.  So  she  felt 
in  this  moment  of  despondency  —  the 
saddest  moment,  she  thought,  of  all  her 
life. 

Meanwhile,  Malcolm  was  journeying 
on,  ever  farther  and  farther  from  his 
dear  mountain  land.  The  visit  home, 
to  which  he  had  looked  with  fondest 
hopes  through  years  of  exile,  was  now, 
with  its  heartfelt  pleasures  and  its  bitter 
disappointments,  but  a  part  of  the  past. 
He  was  again  the  possessor  of  his  father's 
house ;  that  ardent  wish  was  fulfilled ; 
but  the  fulfilment  had  not  brought  the 
joy  he  had  expected.  With  all  his  success 
he  fdt  at  that  moment  that  hfe  was 
ever  a  disappointment.  He  thought  of 
Catherine  and  Locharroch,  once  more 
but  a  vision  of  the  past.  He  thought  of 
the  kind  young  face,  the  last  loved  and 
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loving  face  he  had  seen ;  but  it,  too,  was 
flitting  into  the  visionary  land.  ''Dear 
Caroline  I  "  he  said  to  himself,  ''  when  I 
come  back,  if  I  ever  do,  she  will  be  much 
changed.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  her  then 
as  I  found  Catherine  this  time,  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  May  God  bless  them  all,  amid 
all  changes,  for  evermore ! '' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Six  years  had  sped  away  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
It  was  nearly  six  years  since  that  day  on 
which  young  Caroline  Irvine,  in  girlish 
£s»hion,  had  mourned  the  departure  of 
him  who  had,  unsought  and  unknown, 
won  the  first  love  of  her  fresh,  ard^it 
heart.  Nearly  six  years  had  passed  since 
that  day  on  which  Malcolm  Gordon  had 
turned  his  back  upon  his  native  Scotland, 
and  with  a  sad,  yet  courageous  heart, 
bade  God  bless  all  the  dear  ones  he  had 
left  behind.  Six  years  seem  a  long  time ; 
yet,  reader,  if  you  will  look  back  on  the 
last  six  years  of  your  own  Ufe,  unless  you 
be  very  young  indeed,  it  will  also  seem  a 
abort  one.    [Frequently  the  seeming  dura- 
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tion  of  a  period  depends  upon  the  aspect 
in  which  we  view  it ;  and  often  the  time 
which  seems  most  tedious  while  it  is  pass- 
ing, appears  the  shortest  after  it  is  past. 
Thus,  during  weeks  or  months  of  sickness, 
spent  in  the  unvaried  monotony  of  place  and 
occupation,  time  seems  to  move  on  leaden 
pinions ;  but,  after  the  weeks  and  months 
have  actually  passed,  &om  the  same  reason 
— ^because  there  has  been  nothing  to  mark 
the  time — ^they  seem  an  utter  blank.  In 
looking  forward,  these  six  years  had  ap- 
peared to  both  Malcolm  and  Caroline— but 
more  especially  to  the  latter,  who  was  ten 
years  younger  than  the  former — ^an  ahnost 
interminable  period.  Yet  now  they  were 
passed;  and  so  swiftly  had  they  flown, 
amidst  constant  occupation  on  both  sides, 
that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  life  was  actually 
gone.  But  though  during  that  period  no 
very  important  events  or  sudden  changes 
had  occurred  to  mark  the  time, — ^though 
that  parting  day  appeared  yet  so  fresh  and 
recent,  there  was  an  aspect  in  which  the 
time  did  not  appear  short.  When  the  spi- 
ritual pilgrims  looked  back  upon  the  way 
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their  minds  had  come,  they  felt  that  they 
were  older;  and  thus  they  could  helieve 
without  difficulty,  strange  though  it  other- 
wise seemed,  that  six  years  had  been  added 
to  thdr  lives.  One  can  teU  where  the 
great  time-river  has  roUed  from  the  allu- 
vium it  has  deposited. 

It  was  one  afternoon  towards  the  close 
of  the  cool  season  in  India.  Malcolm 
Gordon  was  sitting  alone  in  an  apartm^at 
of  his  house,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Calcutta.  It  was,  according  to  our  Euro- 
pean notions,  a  very  spacious,  lofty,  and  auy 
apartment, — ^too  airy,  lofty,  and  empty  to 
suit  our  northern  ideas  of  comfort.  Along 
one  side  was  a  row  of  large  windows,  the 
Venetian  shutters  of  which,  now  open, 
displayed  a  verandah,  and  beyond,  a  com- 
pound or  garden.  The  walls  of  this  apart- 
ment were  pale  in  colour,  and  quite  bare ; 
the  roof  unceHed,  and,  depending  from  the 
middle,  a  punkah,  or  great  fan,  now, 
however,  at  rest.  A  matting  on  the  floor, 
a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  spread 
over  with  books,  papers,  and  writing  ma- 
terials, one  or  two  other  tables,  and  a  few 
chairs,  completed  the  appointments  of  the 
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apartment,  of  which  the  sole  luxdries 
seemed  space  and  air.  Malcolm  was  seated 
at  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
he  was  dressed  in  a  loose  jacket  of  white 
cotton.  He  was  thinner,  his  complexion 
darker,  and  the  lines  on  his  features  more 
marked  than  they  were  six  years  ago.  He 
looked  older,  undoubtedly ;  yet  he  seemed 
healthy;  for  his  blue  eye  was  dear  as 
ever,  and,  though  his  expression  might  be 
a  little  grayer  than  when  we  first  saw 
him  at  Locharroch,  its  gravity  was  the 
gravity  of  thought,  not  of  suffering.  He 
looked  less  sad,  too,  than  he  sometimes 
did  in  his  silent  moments  when  we  last 
beheld  him.  No,  it  could  be  neither  sor- 
row nor  sickness,  even  although  there  was 
a  drop  on  his  eydash,  that  made  him  look 
so  grave  at  present.  But  although,  as  I 
have  said,  the  table  was  strewed  with 
books  and  writing  materiab,  Malcolm  was 
neither  reading  nor  writing.  He  seemed 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
object  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  that 
object  was  a  picture—^  drawing  in  water- 
colours.  Yes,  there  it  was,  in  miniature, 
but  so  like — so  very  like,  that  the  artist 
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seemed  to  have  stolen  the  spirit  of  the 
waters  and  the  mountains,  and  breathed 
them  into  the  mimic  landscape.  It  was 
hot,  sultry  India.  Around  were  the  white 
houses,  the  flat  roofs,  the  flat  esplanade, 
the  great,  muddy  Hooghly,  strange  eastern 
trees,  strange,  dark,  turbaned  figures ;  but 
as  he  gazed  at  the  picture,  the  present, 
with  aU  its  accompaniments,  seemed  to 
vanish,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  highland  mountains,  to  tread 
the  springy  heather,  to  see  the  pine  woods, 
the  birch  copses,  the  broomy  braes, — ^to  see 
the  weU-known  forms,  and  hear  the  dear 
familiar  tones  of  home.  And  this  it  was 
which  had  made  him  look  so  serious, — 
thoughts  of  the  days  which  were  gone — 
thoughts  of  the  days  which  yet  might  be. 
In  one  year  more,  perhaps,  he  might  see 
the  real  Loch  Achquaigh.  And  then  he 
bent  down  to  look  again  at  the  picture. 
Yes,  it  was  Loch  Achquaigh — ^Loch  Ach- 
quaigh as  he  had  often  seen  it,  with  the  mist- 
wreaths,  and  the  sun-gleams  and  all  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  morning  in  early 
autumn, — a  real,  living  picture,  with  the 
soul  of  nature  in  it, — ^no  mere  lifeless  copy 
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of  outlines  and  colours.  Eaults  it  had, 
unquestionably,  but  it  was  clearly  the 
work  of  one  whose  spirit  was  in  harmony 
with  nature,  and  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  to  penetrate  and  reveal  her  mystery 
and  beauty.  All  this  Malcolm  felt  as  he 
gazed  at  the  picture,  and  as  he  gazed  the 
picture  itself  seemed  to  vanish  away,  even 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
there  rose  up  in  its  place  before  his  m^ital 
vision  another  picture — ^the  picture  of  a 
kind  young  face,  full  of  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness as  the  wild  rose  of  his  native  land. 
He  felt  that  in  all  Scotland  there  was  no« 
thing  he  should  like  better  to  see  than  that 
blithe  affectionate  face,  and,  half  aloud,  he 
breathed  the  words — "  Dear  Caroline ! " 

Prom  the  picture  he  turned  to  a  letter, 
which  was  lying  open  on  the  table.  It 
was,  apparently,  a  very  long  letter,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  sheet  of  thin,  bluish 
paper,  such  as  is  used  for  Indian  corre- 
spondence, and  was  closely  written  and 
crossed  all  over.  The  hand- writing,  how* 
ever,  was  so  clear  and  regular,  that  it  was 
perfectly  legible.  Malcolm  began  to  read 
this  letter  over  again,  and,  as  he  read. 
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he  made,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy>  Indian  way, 
some  reflections  on  the  lapse  of  time  not 
unlike  those  with  which  I  have  commenced 
my  chapter,  though  his  were  even  more 
vague  than  mine.  The  sequel  of  his  medi- 
tations might  thus  be  translated  into 
language : — ^'  Time  must  have  changed 
her ;  for  she  was  then  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  she  is  now  evidently  a  woman, 
and  a  woman  of  no  common  powers.  But 
though  changed,  still  the  same, — ^the  same 
warm  heart,  the  same  lively  intelligence, 
the  same  candour  and  singleness  of  mind, 
the  same  unselfish  activity  in  kindness. 
Not  changed,  then — only  developed,  or 
changed  as  the  bud  changes  into  the 
flower.  I  wonder  how  she  will  look ;  not 
old,  I  should  think.  She  has  too  healthy 
a  mind — ^writes  always  in  too  happy  a 
manner,  to  look  old.  And,  in  cold  cli- 
mates, people  look  so  much  yoimger  than 
in  this  scorching,  withering  atmosphere." 
And  then  Malcolm  began  to  wonder  if  he 
looked  very  old.  He  feared  he  must :  for 
he  was  nearly  thirty-five,  and  had  spent 
sixteen  years  of  his  Hfe  in  Calcutta, — 
seventeen  he  should  have   spent  ere  he 
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could  leave  it.  He  sighed,  and  leant  medi- 
tatively back  in  his  cliair  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. He  was  now  recalling  the  various 
incidents  in  his  visit  to  Europe — that 
period  which,  above  all  others,  stood  out 
clearly  from  the  neutral  tint  of  his  existence 
since  he,  a  raw  youth,  had  left  sports  and 
dreams  behind,  and  entered  upon  the  arena 
of  busy  life.  .  He  thought  of  Violet  Smythe, 
now  Lady  Cornish, — of  the  passionate, 
absorbing  love  he  had  once  felt  for  her,— 
of  the  heavy  disappointment  which  had 
overclouded  the  latter  part  of  that  visit 
which  had  begun  so  happily, — of  the  long, 
hard  struggle  which  had  succeeded — so 
very  hard  at  first,  but  becoming  ever 
easier  and  easier,  till,  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  it  was  no  stru^le  at  aU ;  though 
even  then — even  yet,  it  had  left,  as  all 
events  and  feelings  do  on  him  who  is  not 
a  fool,  its  impress  on  his  character.  Still 
he  had  not  thought  once  of  Violet  Smythe 
for  some  months,  and  he  wondered  now 
at  the  feelings  he  had  once  had  towards 
her.  "  With  all  her  fascinations,"  he 
thought,  "and, they  were  many,  she 
would  never  have  suited  me.     We  were 
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not  like  each  other, — ^we  had  no  feelings, 
opinions,  or  tastes  in  common.     I  could 
not  have  made  her  happy.    The  life  that 
I   should  have  liked  to  have  led  would 
have  been  wearisome  to  her,  and  I  must 
eith^  have  spent  mine  amid  scenes  for 
which  I  have  no  taste,  or  borne  to  see  her 
languish  and  become  listless  and  emmyee^ 
or,  perhaps,  striving  with  pain  to  perform 
what  she  might  have  considered  her  duty 
to  me.     And  then,  perhaps,  on  my  side, 
as  it  must  have  been  on  hers  from  the 
first,  it  would  have  become  a  struggle  to 
preserve  affection,  and  we    should    both 
have  repented  when  it  was  too  late.    The 
only  chance  for  our  happiness  would  have 
been  in  her  loving  me  as  I  loved  her; 
but,  as  it  was,  our  happiness  was  impos- 
sible.    How  clearly  I  see  it  all  now — ^all 
the  folly  of  my  wishes  and  my  repinings — 
all  the  love  and  the  wisdom  of  Him  who 
ordered  the  event  1    What  an  infatuation 
— ^what  an  incomprehensible  madness,  it 
all  seems  now !   How  could  I  have  thought 
and  felt  as  I  did  then  ?    Old  as  I  am,  I 
should  still  like  to  marry,  and  I  could 
still,  I  believe,   love  very  sincerely — ^but 
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not  as  I  did  then.  I  have  got  over  the 
fever  of  love's  sweet  madness,  and  it  can 
return  no  more." 

Arrived  at  this  point  in  his  ruminations^ 
Malcolm  suddenly  started  &om  the  reclin- 
ing attitude  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  and,  snatchiug  up  a  pen,  began 
to  write  vigorously,  ever  and  anon  in  the 
course  of  his  labours  casting  a  glance  at 
the  picture,  or  taking  up  the  letter  which 
he  appeared  to  be  answering.  And,  to 
judge  from  what  was  already  written,  and 
from  the  rate  at  which  he  was  still  pro- 
ceeding, the  answer  promised  to  be  yet 
longer  than  the  letter. 

Malcolm  was  writmg,  as  the  reader  has 
already  guessed,  to  Caroline  Irvine.  They 
had  been  constant  correspondents,  hardly 
ever  having  missed  a  mail  since  they  were 
separated.  And  their  correspondence,  in- 
stead of  (as  frequently  happens  when  the 
separation  of  the  parties  is  long,  and  the 
scenes  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
utterly  different)  dwindling  into  short 
epistles,  filled  with  mere  conventional  in- 
quiry and  information,  waxed  ever  more 
voluminous  and  more  friendly,  till,  at  last, 
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they  might  have  been  said  rather  to  write 
jaamals  than  letters  for  one  another. 
Caroline  found  that  there  was  no  circum- 
stance of  their  every-day  life  too  minute 
to  be  interesting  to  Malcolm.  '*  I  like 
even  to  know  where  you  are  all  sitting, 
and  what  you  are  all  about/'  he  once  wrote, 
**  and  then  I  can  make  a  picture  of  you 
all  in  my  mind,  and  almost  persuade  my- 
self sometimes  that  I  have  actually  been 
with  you."  By  degrees,  Malcolm  fell  into 
a  habit  of  imparting  to  Caroline  all  his 
hopes,  expectations,  and  prospects,  as 
from  her  he  invariably  met  with  the  rea- 
diest  sympathy.  He  also  wrote  to  her 
accounts  of  the  persons,  things,  and  books 
with  which  he  became  acquainted;  and 
across  the  lands  and  seas  which  divided 
them  they  kept  up  as  constant  an  inter- 
change of  sentiments  and  views  as  if  they 
had  lived  in  the  same  street. 

And  thus  Malcolm  was  enabled  to  trace, 
and  even  partly  to  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  girl's  mind.  Highly 
as  he  had  regarded, — much  as  he  had  liked 
her  during  the  period  of  their  personal 
intercourse,  he  entertained  a  stiU  higher 
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opinion  of  her  now,  and  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  her  than  ever.  Her  corre- 
spondence had  become  his  greatest  luxury, 
— ^ahnost  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But 
we  must  now  return  to  Caroline,  that  we 
may  see  how  the  six  years  have  passed 
with  her. 

Major  Irvine  and  his  daughters  were 
still  residing  in  Ann-street,  iu  the  same 
house  into  which  they  had  removed  on 
leaving  Wallacefield.  The  six  years  had 
made  no  greater  changes  on  them  than 
six  years  always  must.  The  Major  was 
still  a  hale  old  man,  though  now  he 
stooped  a  little,  his  step  was  slower  and 
less  firm,  his  forehead  balder,  and  the 
thin  hair  which  swept  back  &om  it 
white  as  the  snows  of  the  Himmalaya. 
Agnes  was  still  thin,  pale,  and  mild^ 
and  still  wore  the  same  pale  -  coloured 
dresses.  The  crow's  foot  had  perhaps 
made  a  little  progress,  and  one  or  two 
of  her  front  teeth  had  begun  to  decay; 
otherwise  she  was  little  changed;  the 
same  quiet  affectionate,  industrious,  sim« 
pie-minded  being  as  ever.  Both  she  and 
her    father  were,    however,    if   possible, 
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fonder   and  prouder  than   ever  of  their 
darling   Caroline,      Caroline  was  in   ap« 
pearance  the  most  changed,  but  the  change 
in  her  was  an  improvement.    Her  girlish, 
hardly-deyeloped   figure   was  now    filled 
and   rounded  into  womanly  proportions. 
Her   neck    and    arms    were    fairer  and 
plumper;    her   movements  were  charac- 
terized by  a  more  womanly  dignity ;  her 
brown  eyes  shone  with  a  deeper  thought- 
fulness,  and  the  happiness  expressed  by 
her  still  joyous  face  was  altogether  of  a 
more  chastened  description.     Her  cheek 
was  still  tinged  by  the  same  firesh  roseate 
hue,  deepened  *  perhaps  a  little  in  shade, 
and  the  same  soft  curls  of  gold-brown 
hair  still  feU  in  rich  luxuriance  upon  her 
neck.      Caroline    Irvine    at    twenty-four 
was  unquestionably  a  very  pretty  yoimg 
woman,   and   in  society  met  with   con- 

*  siderable  admiration  upon  that  score. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  it,  deroga- 
tory as  it  may  seem  to  her  dignity,  during 
all  these  six  years  of  her  womanhood 
she  had  not  had  one  offer  of  marriage. 
She  was  not,  however,  distressed  on  that 
account;  on  the  contrary,  she  felt  rather 
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glad,  as  it  would  have  been  very  pamful 
for  her  to  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  any 
one;  and  at  twenty-four  to  Caroline 
Irvine  it  seemed,  as  it  had  done  at  eigh- 
teen, a  matter  of  impossibility  that  she 
should  marry  any  man  she  was  likely  to 
win.  Time  had  not  lessened  the  high 
opinion  she  had  entertained  of  Malcolm 
Gtordon;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  in- 
creased and  confirmed  it.  Their  constant 
and  copious  correspondence  had  heightened 
her  admiration  both  for  his  abilities  and 
his  goodness,  while  it  prevented  the  im- 
pression he  had  made  upon  her  from  being 
worn  out  by  time  and  absence.  Impres- 
sions made  on  minds  such  as  Caroline's — 
minds  imbued  with  strong  feelings  and 
lively  powers  of  realizing  the  invisible  and 
the  absent, — ^are  not  easily  effaced;  but 
had  she  had  no  intercourse  during  the 
interval  with  Malcolm,  the  woman  of 
twenty-four  might  possibly  and  naturally  * 
have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  girl  of  eighteen.  But 
it  had  been  ordered  otherwise.  Caroline 
knew  more  thoroughly  now  than  she  had 
done  then  the  mind  of  Malcolm  Gordon,  and 
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the  growth  of  her  own  powers,  and  her 
more  extended  intercourse  with  society, 
had  rendered  her  still  more  able  to  appre- 
ciate it.  She  felt  that  she  had  never 
known  any  one  to  be  compared  with 
him— none  at  least  who  suited  her  so 
well,  and  whom,  while  she  admired,  she 
could  so  thoroughly  sympathise  with. 
Though  her  feelings  were  not  what  they 
had  been  six  years  ago,  the  instincts  of  her 
girlish  heart  had  been  right.  Although 
she  believed  herself  cured  of  the  love 
which  had  made  her  weep  so  bitterly,  and 
feel  so  forsaken  and  so  wretched  on  the  day 
of  Malcolm's  departure,  and  so  cold  and 
heavy  at  heart  for  many  a  long  day  after, 
although  she  was  now  resigned,  nay,  con- 
tent they  should  remain  the  ^'  affectionate 
brother'*  and  "affectionate  sister"  they 
always  styled  themselves  in  their  letters, 
still  she  felt  that  having  known  Malcolm 
Grordon,  she  could  never  love  any  one 
else. 

One  day,  about  two  months  after  that 
on  which  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Malcolm  in 
his  Indian  home,  Caroline  received  a  letter 
by  the  Overland  Mail.     Immediately  she 
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hastened  away  to  her  own  room  to  read 
it,  for  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  all 
Malcolm's  letters  alone  there,  ere  she 
brought  them  down- stairs  to  edify  her 
fetther  and  sister.  And  this,  too,  was  a 
more  than  usually  interesting  letter, — ^as  it 
would  probably  contaia  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  picture, — ^the  first  pic- 
ture Caroline  had  exhibited,  and  for  which 
she  had  refdsed  a  considerable  sum,  that 
she  might  give  it  to  Malcolm  Gordon.  As 
she  tore  open  the  letter,  her  fingers  trem- 
bled a  little,  and  her  heart  beat  rather 
more  quickly  than  usual, — ^partly  from  the 
natural  anxiety  of  the  axtist  for  the  credit 
of  her  work,  —  partly  with  the  mere 
woman's  hope  that  her  gift  had  been 
appreciated.  At  that  moment  she  felt 
that,  after  all,  Malcolm's  opinion  of  the 
view  of  Loch  Achquaigh  was  of  more  con- 
sequence to  her  than  that  of  all  the  con- 
noisseurs and  academies  in  the  world. — 
What  would  he  say  ? 

His  praises  and  his  thanks  exceeded  her 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  was  the 
most  cordial,  the  most  affectionate  letter 
she  had  ever  received  from  him.     He  con- 
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gratulated  her  warmly  on  her  success  as 
an  artist,  and  thanked  her  in  the  most 
gratefdl  terms  for  her  present.  He  was 
no  judge  of  painting,  he  said,  hut  he  was 
sure  the  picture  must  he  good,  as  the 
sight  of  it  had  brought  tears  to  his  eyes, 
— and  filled  him  with  a  painful  longing 
to  see  once  again  the  reality  of  the  scene 
it  represented, — ^to  see  his  home  and  all 
ihe  dear  Mends  and  relations  there.  He 
then  continued, — 

"  Oh  Caroline,  what  would  I  give  to  see 
your  kind  happy  face  at  this  moment !  In 
one  year  more,  however,  I  trust  to  be 
among  you  all  again,  to  leave  you  no 
more.  I  am  not,  as  you  know,  a  wealthy 
man,  but  I  have  enough  to  dear  away  the 
debt  I  was  tempted  to  incur  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Ardennan,  and  to  live  there  in  a 
quiet,  comfortable  way.  I  might  no 
doubt  have  more,  if  I  screwed  my  poor 
tenants  to  the  uttermost  farthing,— 
and  let  their  little  farms  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  this  I  will  never  do, — as  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  Christian.  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  attachment  of  these  poor  people, 
that  I  may  do  them  some  good, — conceiv- 
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ing  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  I 
was  sent  into  the  world,  rather  than  to 
amass  superfluous  sums  of  money.  In 
my  present  situation  I  have  tried  kind- 
ness, as  a  means  of  obtaining  influence  to 
effect  various  little,  and  even  a  few  great, 
reforms, — and  found  it  effectual ;  and  if  it 
has  succeded  in  a  strange  land,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  do  the  same 
among  my  own  people.  But  I  am  forget- 
ting myself,  and  running  on  too  long 
about  ray  own  affairs, — ^as  I  too  often  do 
when  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  good- 
natured  sister.  By-the-bye,  I  hear  from 
young  Johnstone,  who  has  just  arrived  in 
Calcutta,  that  you  are  a  great  belle  in 
Edinburgh.  The  six  years  which  have 
done  nothing  but  add  to  your  attractions 
and  accomplishments,  hltve  converted  me 
into  a  yellow,  sunburnt,  matter-of-fact  old 
bachelor.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  now 
to  think  of  joining  the  wahnises  at  the 
south  pole, — or  attempting  to  explore  the 
wonders  and  the  treasures  of  Victoria 
Continent.  Are  your  migratory  aspira- 
tions stm  pointing  in  that  direction? 
Stay,  I  think  you  told  me,  not  long  ago^ 
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that  your  wishes  were  directed  towards 
Nineveh,  Falenque,  and  Etruria, — places 
rather  widely  apart,  a  great  advantage  in 
the  eyes  of  an  adventurous  character.  I 
confess,  I  too  should  like  to  see  the 
*  shroud  of  ages  thrown  back  *  on  the  an- 
cient Chaldean  plains,  or  to  speculate  on  the 
history  of  the  voiceless  cities  buried  amid 
the  great  western  forests ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  convince  you  better  of  the  dead 
prosaic  level  to  which  my  mind  has  fallen, 
or  of  how  completely  and  deplorably  the 
spirit  of  youthful  enterprise  has  been 
burnt  out  of  me  by  this  scorching  sun, 
than  by  telling  you  that  the  Etrurian  trip 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
least  practicable, — or,  under  the  necessary 
circumstances,  desirable.  In  short,  no 
one  was  ever  more  completely  hum-drum 
than  I  have  become.  I  have  not  one 
romantic  enthusiasm  left  to  soar  upon, — 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  sinking  in  your 
esteem,  I  must  not  pretend  to  be  what 
I  am  not.*' 

At  this  point  Caroline  laid  down  the 
letter  to  meditate.  She  had  herself  been  a 
little  surprised  that  her  face  flushed  and 

VOL.   II.  IJ 
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hffl  heart  beat  so  quickly  at  Malcolm's  so 
earnestly  expressed  wish  of  seeing  her,  and 
she  was  now  still  more  surprised  by  the 
way  in  which,  after  alluding  to  her  re- 
puted or  supposed  attractions,  he  spoke 
of  himself  so  as  to  lead,  not  unnaturally, 
to  the  supposition  that  he  had  been 
making  a  comparison  between  them.  It 
was  the  first  time  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  knowledge  of  each  other  that  he 
had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  himself  per- 
sonally, though  of  his  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions he  had  done  so  frequently,  and  now 
too  she  could  not  but  obserye  that  it  was 
with  that  consciousness  of  inferiority 
which  is  apt  to  be  bestowed  by  an  anxiety 
to  please.  The  perception,  or  the  fancied 
perception  of  this,  both  puzzled  and  s^- 
tated  her  a  little,  and  then  she  said  to 
herself,  that  she  was  "  very  foolish,"  and 
striving  to  banish  the  subject  from  her 
thoughts,  she  returned  again  to  the 
perusal  of  her  letter,  which  she  had  not 
nearly  finished. 

Again  she  was  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  he  inquired  for  Violet  Smythe. 

"  I  can  assure  you,*'  he  said,  "  you  may 
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answer  me  with  the  most  perfect  opemiess. 
I  am  able  to  discuss  Lady  Cornish  with  as 
much,  perhaps  greater  coohiess  than 
yourself.  The  interest  I  feel  in  her  fate 
is  as  entirely  miconnected  with  my  own 
life  and  affections,  as  if  we  inhabited  dif- 
ferent worlds, — ^which  in  one  sense  we  do. 
I  am  curious,  as  about  the  solution  of  a 
probl^n  in  morals,  to  learn  how  her  mar- 
riage has  prospered.  And  yet  not  alto- 
gether  on  that  account.  Poor  Violet ! 
there  was  much  in  her  character  that  was 
noble  and  true,  and  I  should  be  most 
sincerely  glad  to  hear  that  she  had  not 
been  unhappy,  for  her  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  past — ^a  past  which,  how- 
ever, seems  more  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
present,  than  any  other  part  of  my  pre- 
vious life.  Now,  Caroline,  when  I  look 
back  on  that  time,  your  kind  sympathy 
seems  the  only  real  thing  connected 
with  it ;  your  friendship  by  far  the  most 
precious  l^acy  it  has  left  me." 

Here  Caroline  laid  down  the  letter 
again,  in  an  unusual  excitement  of  feeling. 
Malcolm  had  never  written  to  her  thus 
before— had  never  thus  expressly  told  her 
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of  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  held 
her.  She  knew  well  how  sincere  he  was, 
how  unlike  him  it  was  to  express  more,  or, 
in  direct  terms,  even  as  much  as  he  Mt, 
She  was  intensely  gratified,  and  jet  she 
very  earnestly  strove  to  crush  down  certain 
va^e  hopes— certain  dim,  wild  visions, 
which  came  unbidden  to  send  the  blood  to 
her  cheeks,  and  to  disturb  the  quiet  current 
of  her  thoughts.  And  then,  such  is  human 
inconsistency  and  human — ^folly,  shall  we 
call  it  ? — ^that  in  the  very  midst  of  these 
efforts  she  suddenly  rose  and  —  yes — • 
actually  looked  in  the  glass  1 

"  I  wish,"  she  thought,  "  they  had  not 
told  him  I  was  handsome,  as  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  disappointed  in  my  appearance. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  I  look  old,  and  he  will 
be  home  in  a  year.  I  shall  then  be 
twenty-five.  One  has  hardly  begun  to 
look  old  at  twenty-five.'* 

Then  with  some  complacency  she  b^an 
to  arrange  her  shining  brown  ringlets, 
till  suddenly,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  herself, 
she  turned  away,  ejaculating  half  aloud, 
"  What  a  weak,  vain,  silly  thing  I  am  !*' 
And  taking  down  firom  her  shelf  a  grave 
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1)ook,  she  sat  down  to  school  her  mind  hj 
its  perusal  into  a  sober,  sensible  frame, 
fitted  to  take  an  interest  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  every-day  duties  of  life,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  her  suc- 
cess in  this  laudable  pursuit  was  by  no 
means  complete,  as  her  .mind  did  not 
quite  recover  its  equilibrium  all  that  day, 
and  at  night  she  lost  three  hours'  sleep 
in  thinking  of  Malcolm's  letter. 

Was  it  possible  she  could  have  been 
nustaken  in  supposing  that  the  love  she 
had  once  felt  had  settled  down  into  the 
calm  of  mere  sisterly  affection  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Oaboline  had  now  ceased  to  be  a 
goyemess,  as  she  foimd  she  could  employ 
her  time  more  profitably,  as  well  as  more 
congenially ;  for,  though  she  had  become 
interested  in  her  pupils  and  theur  progress, 
she  had  no  natural  taste  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching.  Por  five  years  she  had 
studied,  and  practised  hard  at  her  paint- 
ing; but  the  study  and  the  practice  had 
been  likewise  her  greatest  pleasure.  Many 
of  her  leisure  hours,  too,  had  been 
healthily  as  well  as  happily  spent  in 
studying  the  various  aspects  of  nature, 
that  her  works  might  possess  that  truth- 
fulness which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  art, 
and  without  which  the  most  skilful  com- 
position, or  the  most  faultiess  colouring 
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are  powerless  to  touch  the  feelingSi  how- 
ever they  may  satisfy  the  taste,  scientific- 
ally  or  artificially  cultiyated.  She  had 
also  taken  advantage  of  one  or  two  visits 
she  had  paid  to  Locharroch,  in  company 
with  her  father  and  sister,  to  familiarise 
herself  more  thoroughly  with  the  various 
phases  of  highland  scenery.  It  was 
during  the  last  of  those  visits  that  she 
had  fulfilled  the  design  conceived  so  many 
years  before,  of  taking  a  view  of  Loch 
Achquaigh.  Several  weeks  after  her  re« 
turn  she  had  devoted  to  working  it  up 
and  finishing  it.  All  her  powers  she 
lavished  upon  it;  all  possible  pains  she 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  Major  and  Agnes 
pronounced  it  a  masterpiece,  and  were 
both  very  earnest  that  she  should  exhibit 
it.  Indeed,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  they  had  both,  more  especially  the 
former,  been  quite  surprised  that  she  did 
not  exhibit  her  pictures. 

"You  are  far  too  modest,  Caroline," 
her  father  would  say ;  "  they  are  quite 
as  good  as  any  there,  and  a  great  deal 
better  than  some  ;  and  as  to  their  re- 
fusing them  admittance,  —  set  them   up 
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truly.  They  might  be  proud  to  hare 
them." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  Agnes  would  add, 
''  nothing  can  be  nicer  than  your  draw- 
ings. I  have  thought  so  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  don't  see  at  aU  how  you  expect  to 
improve.  I  agree  with  papa,  and  do  not 
see  why  you  should  object  to  exhibit  them, 
if  it  is  likely  to  add  to  your  reputation." 

But  although  Caroline  had  never  yet 
exhibited,  she  had  painted  various  little 
pictures  and  sets  of  views  for  persons  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  or  to  whom, 
through  the  kindness  of  friends,  she  had 
been  introduced ;  and  as  they  had  always 
given  satisfaction,  she  had  for  the  last 
year  or  two  been  able  to  realise  a  little 
income,  which,  slender  though  it  was, 
was  greater  than  she  could  obtain  by 
teaching.  At  last,  however,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  apply  for  leave  to  exhibit; 
and  her  little  picture,  partly  through  the 
merit  it  undeniably  possessed,  partly 
through  the  little  reputation  she  had 
already  obtained,  and  the  exertions  of  one 
or  two  friends  possessed  of  some  influence, 
obtained  a  tolerably  good  situation. 
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It  attracted  considerable  admiration; 
and  that  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  young 
artist,  upon  which  she  received  the  offer 
of  a  handsome  sum  for  it — ^not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  money,  as  on  account 
of  the  evidence  of  success  the  offer  af- 
forded. But  she  would  not  sell  the  pic- 
ture. No ;  it  had  been  the  fond  hope,  the 
bright  vision  of  all  these  years,  to  paint 
this  picture  for  Malcolm,  and  her  greatest 
joy  was  now  to  find  that  this  gift  was 
considered  to  be  something  worth  having. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  glad  of  it, 
for  less  than  her  best  she  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  given  to  him. 

Catherine  was  now  perforce  obliged  to 
believe  that  Caroline  could  be  an  artist. 
8he  said,  and,  indeed,  she  was  sincerely 
glad  that  the  latter  had  hit  upon  a  means 
of  maJdng  a  livelihood;  but  she  never 
could  be  brought  to  confess,  or  indeed  to 
believe,  that  her  sister-in-law's  pictures 
were  beyond  "well  enough,"  or  "rather 
pretty."  She  "could  see  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  them."  As  a  rule,  she  did 
not  approve  of  young  ladies  bringing  their 
productions   before    the    public.     It  was 
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very  apt  to  turn  their  heads.  For  her 
part,  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  her 
not  to  praise  Caroline's  drawings  to  her- 
self, for  she  heard  more  in  that  style 
already  than  was  good  for  her.  Still,  as 
Caroline  found  that  people  were  willing 
to  purchase  her  drawings,  she  was  quite 
right,  situated  as  she  was,  to  sell  them; 
and,  with  all  her  faults,  there  was  no 
denying  Caroline  was  a  very  good  daughter, 
and  an  industrious,  sweet-tempered  girl» 
and  she  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  "it 
would  he  a  thousand  pities  if  her  head 
were  turned.*' 

Mrs.  Hunter  expressed  herself  delighted 
with  the  success  of  her  former  protegee. 
She  flew  all  over  the  town,  sweetly  and 
fervently  drawling  out  to  everybody  — 
"  Have  you  seen  Caroline  Irvine's  pic- 
ture ?  You  must  go ;  now  I  insist  upon 
it.  I  am  quite  proud  of  it.  Long  ago 
I  observed  the  genius  of  that  girl.  Mr. 
William  Boss,  who  is  a  young  man  of 
great  taste,  and  has  been  on  the  Continent, 
and  very  intimate  with  foreign  artists, 
says,  it  is  beautiful ;  and  I  insist  on  every- 
body thinking  my  Caroline's  picture  beau- 
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tiful.    I  insist  on  all  my  friends  erery- 

where  saying  it  is  beautiful.     I  will  not 

hear  of  it  having  a  fault.    And  there  is 

a  mystery,  too,  about  it, — ^it  is  to  be  sent 

abroad,  to  a  gentleman.     I  rather  suspect 

there  is  something  in  that  quarter.  '  I 

know  she  writes   to   India   every   maU. 

I  suspect  she  would  not  still  have  been 

Caroline  Irvine  had  there  not  been  some 

engagement.     Poor  George  Smythe  was 

over  head  and  ears,  and   lots  of  other 

men,  I  know,  are  dying  for  her.    The 

Bosses  agree  with  me  in  thinking  there 

is  something  under  that  highland  view; 

for  though  the  gentleman,  they  say,  met 

with  a  disappointment  at  one  time,  he  was 

quite  devoted  to  Caroline  afterwards." 

Mrs.  Hunter's  intimacy  with  the  Bosses 
had  continued  steadily  to  increase.  Her 
Mendship  for  William  and  Isabella  knew 
no  bounds ;  she  could  do  nothing  without 
them.  With  the  rest  of  the  family,  also, 
she  had  become  intimate,  although  these 
two  were  her  chief  fetvourites.  Mrs. 
Boss,  she  said,  was  *'  such  a  nice,  motherly, 
old*fashioned  person.  She  was  ao  fond 
of  dear  Mrs.  Boss;  and  Mr.  Boss  was 
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a  very  superior  man,  and  conld  not  help 
having  been  unfortunate." 

The  Boss  family  were  in  return  much 
gratified  by  the  acquaintance*  Mrs.  Boss, 
because  it  afforded  some  amusement  and 
pleasure  to  the  "  young  folk  " ;  the  rest  of 
the  family  chiefly  because  it  was  genteel. 
Mr.  Boss,  of  course,  thought  Mrs.  Hunter 
only  a  few  removes  from  an  idiot ;  stiU  he 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  felt  much  gratified  by  her  notice  of  his 
children,  as  she  was  undeniably  a  woman 
of  good  fortune  and  position,  and  he  was 
more  solicitous  —  more  miserably  soli- 
citous on  that  score  than  ever.  Perhjqis, 
through  her,  his  children  might  yet  make 
good  marriages, — might  yet  secure  a  good 
position  in  society.  Poor  Mr.  Boss  I  he 
still  dung  to  the  worship  of  the  god  of 
this  world,  even  while  he  writhed  beneath 
the  galling  bondage  of  this  perhaps  worst 
form  of  idolatry. 

"Willie"  and  Isabella  thought  Mrs. 
Himter  a  nonpareil,  and,  in  the  supposed- 
inferior  circles  in  which  they  occasionally 
mixed,  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  our  sweet 
friend,"    "dearest    Mrs.  Hunter;"    and 
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neither  of  the  two  ever  got  through  a 
quadriUe  without  mentioning  her.  Even 
the  Countess  Ida  and  Alphonse  de 
Vender  were  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade. 

Maria,  too,  said  she  was  '^a  charming 
person,  a  woman  of  great  refinement  and 
much  elegance  of  mind,  though  not  of 
that  deep,  passionate  soul,  with  which 
alone  she  could  have  entire  congeniality ; 
but  that  she  had  now  ceased  to  hope  to 
find  on  earth."  Maria  had  now  recovered 
her  former  health,  though  still  she  fre* 
quently  referred  to  "  the  dark  story  of  her 
heart's  life."  But  Maria  was  not  happy. 
Now  she  felt  more  keenly  than  at  first, 
when  one  great  disappointment  seemed  to 
have  swalLowed  up  all  minor  griefs,  the 
change  in  her  circumstances  and  position. 
Although  affecting  the  most  profound 
apathy  on  the  subject,  indeed  a  sort  of 
contempt  of  the  very  idea,  Maria  was 
in  reality  very  anxious  to  be  married,  and 
with  dismay  saw  herself  on  the  borders 
of  twenty-seven,  without  having  an  eligi- 
ble opportunity  of  changing  her  condition. 
One  or  two  admirers  she  had  had,  for 
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Maria  had  never  any  objection  to  indulge 
in  a  sentimental  flirtation  when  it  came 
in  her  way;  but  they  had  been  for  the 
most  part  university  students,  or  subaltern 
officers  from  the  marching  regiment  in 
the  Castle ;  and,  with  all  her  loftiness  of 
soul,  and  tragic  disdain  of  sublunary  weU- 
being,  no  one  set  a  higher  value  on  vulgar 
coin  than  Maria  E/Oss.  Handsome,  senti- 
mental young  men  she  liked,  and  had  they 
had  money  or  station,  could  have  loved, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  without  pretence. 
Had  she  been  wealthy  herself,  it  is  quite 
probable  she  might  have  married  a  poor, 
poetic  student,  or  a  handsome  penniless 
sub. ;  but  till  the  matter  began  to  grow 
desperate,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
relinquish  the  hope  of  a  good  establish- 
ment. The  idea  of  darning  stockings, 
economising  candle-ends,  managing  unruly 
children,  and  sinking  from  a  poetical, 
interesting,  young  lady  into  a  household 
drudge,  of  no  social  consequence  whatever, 
was  both  in  a  romantic  and  worldly  point 
of  view  insupportable  to  Maria.  Still  she 
must  be  married, — ^if  not  to  a  handsome, 
poetical,  rich  man,  then  to  one  who  was 
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rich  without  being  handsome  or  poetical. 
Married  thus,  she  might  still  recline  upon 
a  damask  sofa  and  read  poetry, — still  be 
aQ  interesting,  fascinating,  intellectual, 
though  disappointed,  woman.  It  was  aU, 
she  felt,  that  she  could  hope  for  now,  if 
even  that  was  to  be  obtained.  But,  at  all 
events,  she  must  be  married  before  she 
was  thirty.  She  shuddered  as  she  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  her  ever  be- 
ooming  a  poor,  neglected,  old  maid ;  and 
would  occasionally,  when  she  was  alone, 
shed  real  and  bitter  tears  over  her  past 
glories. 

Poor  Maria  had  not  that  happy  m- 
mmciance  of  her  brother  and  sister,  vvhich 
afforded  no  point  for  misfortune  to  grasp 
at,  nor  had  she  the  simple  tastes  and 
affections  which  rendered  it  almost  equally 
powerless  to  affect  her  mother,  as  long 
as  her  husband  and  children,  and  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life,  were  left  to  her. 
With  the  stronger  passions  and  intenser 
feelings  of  her  father,  she  inherited  also 
his  pride,  ambition,  and  worldUness,  and, 
like  him,  she  suffered  in  proportion  to 
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the  manner  in  which  these  were  homi- 
liated. 

Por  a  tune,  after  she  had   recovered 

* 

from  the  effects  of  her  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  Arthur  Cornish,  her  spirits  had 
heen  kept  up  hy  the  notion  of  retrieving 
her  fortunes   hy  marriage;  hut  now  as 
month  hy  month  and  season  hy  season 
her  hopes  grew  fainter,  she  hecame  miser- 
ahle  and  restless,   and  was   occasionally 
sunk  in  a  sort  of  irritahle  melancholy. 
She  went  a  good  deal  iato  company, — ^and 
when  there,  still  affected  the  same  trag;ic 
style  as  in  former  days ;  hut  without  the 
same  faith  in  or  zest  for  the  affectation* 
With  much  to  make  her  happy — ^a  com- 
fortable home,  kind  parents,  health  and 
leisure — Maria  Koss  was  as  miserable  a 
woman  as  could  well  be.     And  there  are 
many  such  as  she.     A  love  of  social  im- 
portance is  one  of  the  commonest  passions 
in  the  unregenerate  human  heart;   and 
where  a  woman  is  not  bom  to  it,  there 
is  hardly  any  way  in  which  she  can  hope 
to  attain  it  save  by  marriage.     This  is 
the  only  way,  together  perhaps  with  want 
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of  mental  occupation — ^that  firuitfiil  source 
of  all  evil — of  accounting  for  the  absolute 
mania  which  prevails  among  some  women 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  the  many 
wretched  marriages  which  are  its  natural 
consequences. 

One  morning,  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Malcolm's  letter,  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  Caroline  went  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Hunter.  She  foimd  that  lady  seated 
tete-d'tete  with  Mr.  William  Ross.  It 
struck  her,  on  entering,  that  they  looked 
both  a  little  confiised,  and  as  if  they  had 
been  caught.  Mrs.  Hunter's  cheeks,  which 
though  preserving  their  pink  hue,  had 
lost  now  nearly  all  their  freshness,  and 
along  with  the  rest  of  her  once  smooth 
skin,  had  become  somewhat  shrivelled, 
were  many  shades  deeper  in  colour;  her 
handsome  lilac  silk  dress  was  slightly 
deranged,  as  if  she  had  sat  down  in  a 
hurry;  and  her  whole  manner  was  un- 
tusuallfy  flurried. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  my  dearest 

Caroline,''  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  inef- 

fSeible  sweetness,  accompanied  with  a  sort 

of  languishing  conscious  glance,  ^'  I — oh  I 

VOL.  n,  X 
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I  declare  I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
say — ^he  I  he  1 " 

Mr.  William  Boss  now  set  a  chair  for 
Caroline  with  his  usual  politeness,  then 
picked  up  Mrs.  Hunter's  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  presented  it  to 
her  with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion,— ^but  it  struck  Caroline,  with  greater 
familiarity  than  usual. 

"Thank you,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  put- 
ting on  one  of  the  baby  airs,  which  in  a 
woman  above  forty  were  rather  out  of 
place, — 

"  He !  he  I  now  you  may  go,  for  we 
don't  want  you  any  longer,  do  we,  Caro- 
line ?  We  shan't  plague  ourselves  with  you 
— ^he !  he  I — ^but  you  may  come  back  in  the 
evening — ^I  give  you  leave ;  but  I  ^t^^  have 
Isabella — ^I  must,  positively — ^and  I  forbid 
you  on  pain  of  my  displeasure  to  appear 
without  her.    Now,  go  away — ^you — " 

And  she  concluded  by  pouting  in  the 
prettiest  infantine  style  imagmable. 

"  Your  commands,"  answered  Willie 
with  his  most  devotedly-fascinating  man- 
ner, "  however  cruel  they  may  be,  are  laws 
to  me.    Loveliest  and  cruellest  of  women, 
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I  obey  your  harsh  mandate,  and  leave 
Miss  Irvine  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
enviable  society  in  the  world.  I  shall 
return  without  fail  in  the  evening,  and 
will  bring  Isabella  with  me,  if  she  should 
be  alive.     Adieu." 

Mrs.  Hunter  languidly  held  out  her 
hand,  which  the  gallant  youth  pressed  fer- 
vently to  his  lips.  He  was  hardly  out  of 
the  room,  when  she  frisked  playfully  after 
him,  saying  something  about  music,  and 
following  him  into  the  passage,  had  there 
a  fuU  five  minutes*  whispering  and  titter- 
ing ere  she  returned.  Caroline  sat  mean- 
while  in  sflent  surprise,  paxtly  guessing 
what  this  must  mean,  yet  hardly  able  to 
believe  it,  when  Mrs.  Himter  returned, 
and  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  saying, — 

"  Is  not  he  a  delightful  creature  ?  My 
sweetest  Caroline !  I  esteem  myself  a  most 
fortunate  woman.  It  will  be  so  nice  for 
the  dear  children ;  and  though  perhaps  I 
might  have  looked  a  little  higher,  still  he 
is  so  accomplished,  such  distinguished 
manners,  and  has  miKed  so  much  with  the 
foreign  nobility  and  people  of  genius ! 
And  really  a  woman  of  my  age  requires  a 
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protector,  and  I  do  not  think  among  my 
admirers  I  could  have  selected  one  more 
suitable,  But  do  not  say  anything  about 
it,  my  dear,  as  the  event,  though  William, 
poor  fellow,  is  very  impatient,  cannot 
take  place  for  several  months,  and  I  would 
not  mention  it  to  anybody  but  yourself; 
people  make  such  a  talking  about  every- 
thing— I  am  sure  I  wonder  how  they  can 
be  so  fond  of  gossiping.  By -the -bye, 
Caroline,  I  must,  I  positively  Tnuat  have 
you  and  dear  Isabella  married ;  I  am  sure 
I  wonder  you  are  not  —  so  odd  that  I 
should  " — (with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  which 
seemed  to  contradict  the  words) — "but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  things.  I 
thought  I  had  got  George  Smythe  a  few 
years  ago  for  you;  I  was  quite  disap- 
pointed his  regiment  got  away  before  he 
came  to  the  point. — ^What  a  deal  I  shall 
have  to  do  about  my  trotiesecm  !  But,  by- 
the-bye,  my  love,  you  have  not  told  me 
what  you  think  of  it  all  ?" 

Caroline,  who  thought  it  very  absurd, 
avoided  giving  a  direct  answer  by  saying 
that  she  wished  Mrs.  Hunter  every  possi- 
ble happiness,  but  that  she  had  taken  her 
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quite  by  surprise,  and  that  Mr.  William 
£oss  was  very  good-looking,  amiable,  and 
steady. 

"  He  is  so  much  in  love,  poor  fellow," 
continued  Mrs.  Hunter,  "  you  have  no  idea 
of  it ;  I  really  could  not  have  had  the  heart 
to  refiise  him.  But  you  are  not  going 
away  ? — ^I  had  thousands  of  things  to  say.'* 

Caroline  replied  that  she  must  go,  as 
she  must  write  a  letter  before  post-time ; 
Mrs.  Hunter  would  not,  however,  permit 
her  to  depart  till  she  had  exacted  a  pro- 
mise from  her  that  she  would  call  again 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  She  then 
inquired, — 

"Have  you  heard  lately  from  your 
friend.  Lady  Cornish  ?  " 

Caroline  answered  that  she  had. 

"  And  what  does  she  say  ?  '*  continued 
Mrs.  Hunter,  who,  although  she  had  never 
seen  Lady  Cornish  in  her  life,  always 
seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing confceming  her. 

"  She  wishes  me  to  visit  her,  either  at 
Harbury  during  the  winter,  or  in  London 
in  the  spring." 

"  Of  course  you  wiU  go  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know  yet.  She  has  frequently 
invited  me  before,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  go." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  go — I  insist  upon 
it.  No  saying  but  you  may  meet  Greorge 
Smythe." 

Caroline  laughed.  "  That  is  no  very 
great  inducement,  though  he  was  certainly 
agreeable  enough." 

Mrs.  Himter  shook  her  head,  and  Caro- 
line took  leave. 

Mrs.  Hunter  had  not  conveyed  quite  the 
correct  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  between 
herself  and  Mr.  William  Ross.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was,  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  or  at  least  paid  him  court,  and 
his  vanity  of  every  kind  had  not  been  able 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  marrying 
a  woman,  who  though  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  himself,  possessed  a  tolerably 
handsome  jointure,  was  well-bom,  well- 
connected,  and  visited  in  "  the  best  circles 
of  Edinburgh." 

END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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THE  HEIR  OF  ARDENNAN, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Caroline  iRvnjTB'had  had  many  invita- 
tions from  Ijady  Conlisli,!i)ut  hitherto  she 
had  declined  them  all.  ,  During  nearly 
seven  years  they,  had  kept  up  a  regular 
though  not  very  ^&6q«ient  correspondence. 
Violet's  letters  were  not  usually  very  long, 
but  they  invariably  contained  assurances 
of  undiminished  aflfection,  verv  earnest  re- 
quests  for  answers,  and  frequently  pressing 
invitations.  They  were  also  sometimes 
very  entertaining,  containing  lively  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  and  persons  around 
her,  seasoned  with  jpiqucmte  remarks, 
which,  though  often  clever,  and  always 
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amusing,  sometimes  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  her  correspondent,  —  why,  the  latter 
conld  not  tell, — a  sort  of  painfdl  impres- 
sion. There  was  something  about  them 
embittered,  satirical,  restless,  as  if  the  mind 
of  the  writer  was  not  at  peace  with  itself, 
or  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Yet  Violet 
never  said  or  even  hinted  that  she  was 
unhappy,  indeed,  never  spoke  about  herself 
at  all.  The  old  reserve,  which  she  had 
but  once  broken  through,  and  yet  that 
once  so  completely  as  to  have  revealed 
her  whole  inner  life,  seemed  again  to 
have  gathered  round  her.  In  her  first 
letter  to  Caroline,  she  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  spoken  of  herself  as  supremely 
happy.  She  had  never  directly  said  so 
in  any  subsequent  epistle ;  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  her  hus- 
band, whose  name  she  firequently  men- 
tioned, and  &om  the  whole  tone  and  style 
of  her  commimications,  Caroline  was  led 
to  infer  that  her  happiness  had  undei^one 
no  diminution.  By  degrees,  however,  she 
ceased  to  write  in  the  same  open,  easy 
style,  ceased  to  speak  of  '^Arthur,"  and 
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until  the  letter  alluded  to  in  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter,  had  not  for  two  or  three 
years  even  mentioned  his  name.  After 
haying  pressingly  invited  Caroline  to  visit 
her,  she  now  wrote, — "We  must  go  to 
town  early  in  the  season,  on  account  of 
Sir  Arthur's  parliamentary  duties,  that  is 
on  account  of  his  wishing  to  make  some 

brilliant  speeches  on  the question, 

and  he  reported  in  the  newspapers.  Do 
you  rememher  the  time,  Caroline,  when 
I  assured  you  that  Sir  Arthur  was  not 
vain.  I  have  changed  my  mind  now. 
He  despises,  as  he  used  to  do,  the  opinions 
of  insignificant  people,  and  petty  tributes 
to  his  self-esteem,  (not  that  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  he  would  pardon  the  omis- 
sion of  them,)  but  I  never  saw  any  one 
more  ambitious  of  the  applause  of  the 
great  or  of  the  pubHc,  all  the  while  that 
he  affects  a  haughty  contempt  for  it.  Of 
course,  as  Sir  Arthur  and  I  are  a  very 
Csuhionable  couple,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  my  accompanying  him  to  town.  I  go 
because  London  is  not  so  dull  as  the 
conntry, — at  least  there  is  a  sort  of  variety 
in  its  monotony,  which  maJkes   the  day 
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seem  less  oppressively  long.  In  the  whirl 
of  London  life  one  can  occasionally  cease 
to  think,  and  that  is  the  utmost  now  I 
ever  hope  for  —  except  to  see  you,  my 
dearest  friend;  for  if  a  fashionable  wife, 
I  am  no  fashionable  friend,  and  I  only 
speak  the  simple  truth,  when  I  say  there 
is  nothing  I  so  much  desire  as  to  see  you. 
You  used  to  say  you  could  not  aflfbrd  the 
journey,  and  you  were  too  proud  to  allow 
me  to  frank  you.  You  are  richer  now, 
but  if  you  stiU  cannot  afford  the  requisite 
sum,  let  me  lend  it  to  you,  if  you  will  not 
receive  it  as  a  gift." 

After  some  hesitation,  and  a  good  deal 
of  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  Caro- 
line should  accept  this  invitation,  and  go 
to  London  after  Easter.  Her  father  and 
sister  were,  indeed,  very  anxious  that  she 
should  go,  as  they  thought  it  would  give 
her  pleasure,  and  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  little  of  the  world. 
Caroline,  too,  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
many  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  a  visit  to  London.  To  her 
still  ardent  and  sanguine  mind,  the  idea 
was  fiill  of  attractions.    Then  Lady  Cor- 
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nish  seemed  so  anxious  to  see  her;  her 
tone  had  been  ahnost  beseeching.  It 
seemed  to  Caroline,  that  now  she  could 
afford  it,  it  would  be  almost  cruel  to 
refuse.  She  was  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  Violet  was  imhappy,  and  she 
hoped  that  perhaps  she  might  be  able  to 
afford  her  some  comfort.  She  had  been  a 
good  deal  shocked  by  the  way  in  which 
the  latter  had  spoken  of  her  husband. 
Altogether  this  letter  had  given  her  a 
clearer  insight  into  her  friend's  heart  than 
she  had  obtained  for  years;  but  the  insight 
was  a  painful  one.  Caroline  felt  that  she 
must  go  to  her ;  and  she  wrote,  promising 
to  be  in  London  in  the  end  of  April. 

Malcolm  Gordon  was  expected  to  be  in 
Britain  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
whole  Irvine  family  had  been  invited 
to  Locharroch  in  the  autumn  to  meet  him. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  him  so  soon  was 
far  more  exciting  to  Caroline  even  than 
the  visit  to  London.  Mrs.  Hunter's  mar- 
riage, too,  was  to  take  place  in  April,  so 
that  the  approaching  simmier  promised 
altogether  to  be  an  eventful  one. 

The    Purveses  are,   I   think,  now  the 
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only  persons  concerned  in  my  narrative, 
whom  I  have  not  directly  or  indirectly 
brought  before  the  notice  of  my  reader 
since  we  took  that  six  years*  leap  down 
the  stream  of  time.  The  world  had  pros- 
pered, or  at  least  seem  to  prosper,  with 
them  since  then.  Having  got  a  discharge 
from  his  creditors,  Mr.  Furves  had  again 
entered  into  business,  had  managed  to 
obtain  one  or  two  good  stewardships,  or 
factorships,  as  they  are  more  generally 
called  in  Scotland,  and  in  short,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  was  as  in  days  of 
yore.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  little 
changed,  and  as  finely  dressed  as  ever. 
Now,  however,  after  having  flirted  and 
schemed  most  indefatigably  during  all 
these  six,  or  rather  seven  years,  the  latter 
was  about  to  attain  the  grand  object  of 
her  existence,  and  to  be  married  to  the 
identical  LlUlc,  to  whom  the  reader  has 
already  been  introduced.  The  gentlemen 
in  question  was  possessed  of  a  small  inde- 
pendent fortune,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  had  invested  in  stocking  and  improving 
one  of  the  large  com  farms,  so  common  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  having  obtained,  as 
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is  also  common  in  that  part  of  the  ooim- 
try,  a  leaae  of  nineteen  years  from  the 
proprietor.     There  was  a  handsome  new 
house  upon  this  farm,  handsomely  fur- 
nished, in  which  lillie  had    now    been 
established  nearly    two    years.      During 
all  that  period,  Miss  Furves  had  danced 
at  him,  dressed  at  him,  talked  at  him,  and 
finally,   seconded  by  the    efforts   of   her 
mother    and    all    the  family,  had  fairly 
driven  him  to  a  proposal.     The  marriage 
was  to  take  place  in  April,  the  week  after 
Mrs.   Hunter's,   and   Caroline   had  been 
invited  to  Wetherstone  to  be  bridesmaid. 
Maria  Eoss  had  also  received  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

The  Purveses  had  for  some  time  been 
quite  reconciled  to  the  Bosses.  The  latter 
were  now,  according  to  Mrs.  Purves,  "  a 
most  delightful  family  —  most  genteel 
people,  who  lived  in  a  most  elegant  style 
at  Leith;  nothing  to  be  sure  like  what 
they  once  did,  when  they  kept  their  two 
carriages,  and  three  livery  servants.  They 
could  not  help  their  misforttmes  any  more 
than  other  people.**  The  reason  of  this 
favourable  change  in  the   sentiments   of 
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Mrs.  Purves  towards  the  fiamily  had  been 
occasioned  by  Jane's  having  been  invited 
to  Leith  one  spring  to  spend  a  few  weeks. 
It  had  struck  the  good-hearted  Mrs.  Boss, 
that,  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  Purves 
family  had  been  occasioned  in  a  maimer 
by  her  husband,  she  ought  to  endeavour 
to  show  her  concern  for  it  by  paying 
them  some  attention ;  and  situated  as  the 
families  respectively  were,  she  could  think 
of  no  other  way  than  by  asking  Miss 
Puflrves  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  Purveses 
now  returned  this  civility  by  inviting 
Maria  to  the  wedding.  Maria  declared 
it  would  be  "a  sad  trial  to  her;  but 
she  would  go  through  with  it.  She  had 
long  been  inured  to  suJSering.  It  was 
her  doom,  as  it  is  the  doom  of  aU  finer 
natures.''  As  she  could  not  appear  in 
black  at  a  weddiug,  she  prepared  a  dress 
of  dead  white,  with  a  veil  to  match. 
This  dress  was  first  to  be  worn  at  her 
brother's  marriage,  and  was  then  to 
appear  at  that  of  Jane  Purves.  The  poor 
girl  was  not  without  hope  that  it  might 
make  an  impression  on  some  heart  at 
one  or  other  of  the  weddings.    Maria's 
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aims  were  now  much  hiunbler  than  they 
had  been  a  few  years  ago,  ever  since  the 
M  of  her  fortunes.  Several  suitors  whom 
she  had  once  discouraged  she  would  now 
gladly  have  taken ;  she  was  twenty-eight, 
and  she  felt  that  she  must  trifle  with  des- 
tiny no  longer,  but  accept  the  first  that 
offered,  if  he  was  of  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  possessed  a  competence.  The 
vision  of  the  damask  sofa,  the  silken 
robes,  poetical  musings,  and  elegant  me- 
lancholy was  well-nigh  over. 

I  shaU  pass  over  Mrs.  Himter's  wed- 
ding with  its  bouquets  of  orange  flowers, 
and  robes  of  finest  lace,  its  smiles  and 
sighs,  sensibilities  and  affectations,  the 
languishing  sweetness  of  the  bride,  the 
devotion  of  the  bridegroom,  the  half- 
doubtfdl  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Ross,  who  had 
never  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
marriage,  the  excitement  of  Isabella,  the 
outward  sublimity  and  inward  anxiety 
of  Maria,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Rote,  senior.  As  the  latter  surveyed  his 
new  made  daughter-in-law,  as  she  fell 
in  a  sort  of  elegant  swoon  into  the  arms 
of  her    young    bridegroom,   he    felt  an 
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entire  conviction  of  what  he  had  fre- 
quently suspected  hefore,  namely,  that  she 
was  a  perfect  fool.  ISTevertheless  he  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  marriage,  for 
Mrs.  William  Ross  was  rich  and  moved 
in  "  the  best  society."  It  was  like  a 
momentary  gleam  gilding  the  gloomy 
wreck  of  his  ambition. 

Three  days  after  the  wedding,  Caroline 
and  Maria  set  out  in  company  for  Wether- 
stone.  The  former  was  not  to  return, 
but  to  go  straight  from  Wetherstone  to 
London.  They  found  the  whole  Purves 
funily  in  a  great  bustle  of  preparation. 
Notwithstanding  the  receiving  and  paying 
of  visits,  the  talking,  the  scolding,  the 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  trying  of  dresses, 
the  noise  and  the  scramble, — ^the  mother 
and  daughter,  except  in  moments  of 
irritation,  were  both  in  a  very  good 
humour,  and  full  of  gratified  importance. 
Mr.  Purves  had  entirely  recovered  his 
brisk,  consequential  smirk,  stuck  himself 
into  a  greater  variety  of  easy  attitudes 
than  ever,  and  had  for  many  weeks  been 
conning  over  a  long  speech  for  the  wed- 
ding-dinner,   in    which    he    intended  to 
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mention  at  least  three  times,  that  his 
niece  Miss  Caroline  Irvine,  daughter  of 
Major  Irvine,  was  on  her  way  to  spend 
the  London  season  with  Lady  Cornish, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  Cornish,  of  Har- 
bury,  "a  gentleman  whom  we  have  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  in  our  unpre- 
tending way." 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  more  espe- 
cially intended  for  the  henefit  of  some 
of  "  lillie's  friends  and  relations,*'  who 
were  to  be  present  on  the  happy  occasion. 
Mrs.  Purves  was  not  altogether  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  this  visit  of  Caroline. 
It  certainly  shed  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
lustre  over  the  whole  connection ;  but 
then  Caroline  would  be  so  "set  up"  by 
it,  and  the  Major  would  be  more  absurdly 
vain  of  her  than  ever.  Still  as  Jane  was 
going  to  be  married  and  Caroline  was  not, 
the  balance  of  importance  and  superiority 
was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  former ; 
so  that  weighing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, the  scale  seemed  upon  the 
whole  to  turn  in  its  favour.  However, 
when  no  strangers  were  present,  and  the 
topic  was  touched  upon,  she  never  lost 
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the  opportunity  of  depreciating  Sir  Arthur 
and  Lady  Cornish,  by  way  of  "keeping 
down  "  Caroline. 

"  Lady  Cornish,"  she  would  say,  "  was 
only  a  merchant's  daughter — nothing  very 
grand  in  that,  I  am  sure ;  and  there  was 
Johnny  Grey,  that  was  once  a  laddie  in 
Kyle's  shop,  and  got  to  be  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  was  made  a  Sir.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  now-a-days.  I  think 
nothing  of  it — nothing  I  " 

Caroline  remembered  the  time  when  she 
would  have  been  somewhat  incensed  at 
such  remarks :  now,  she  was  only  amused 
by  them,  and  sometimes  a  little  saddened. 
According  to  the  mood  she  was  in,  or  the 
point  of  view  in  which  she  regarded  them, 
she  felt  sometimes  inclined  to  laugh  at, 
sometimes  to  pity  the  frame  of  mind 
whence  they  proceeded.  To  Maria,  how- 
ever, all  mention  of  Sir  Arthur  or  Lady 
Cornish,  was  evidently  very  painful,  and 
whenever  the  subject  was  introduced,  on 
her  account  Caroline  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  conversation.  To  Maria,  indeed,  the 
Purves  family  were  nearly  as  intolerable 
as   to    Caroline ;    nevertheless    she    was 
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wonderfully  cordial  to  them,  and  declared 
that  she  enjoyed  "  the  seclusion  of  the 
country.**  Maria's  society  was  upon  the 
whole  a  great  acquisition  to  Caroline, 
for  when  they  were  alone  and  the  latter 
was  not  absent,  and  occupied  by  her  own 
restless,  unsatisfied  thoughts,  she  dropped 
her  affectation,  and  was  chatty  and  plea- 
sant. She  liked  Caroline,  and  the  closer 
contact  into  which  she  was  thus  brought 
with  the  healthier  mind  of  the  latter, 
often  made  her  feel  happier.  It  did  occa- 
sionally even  glance  across  her  thoughts, 
that  there  was  much  foUy  in  her  own 
unhappiness,  and  that  if  she  could  only 
disengage  her  heart  from  those  vain, 
worldly,  and  vulgar  objects  upon  which 
its  affections  were  set,  and  be  active  and 
occupied  like  Caroline,  she  too  might 
have  the  same  cheerful  spirit.  Por  in 
what  worldly  respect  had  Caroline  the 
advantage  of  her? 

It  was  now  the  wedding-day.  The 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
drawing-room  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  the  departure  of  the 
happy  pair,  there  was  to  be  a  dinner  at 
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five.  A  few  minutes  after  the  appointed 
time,  lillie  lounged  into  the  room,  with 
his  eye*glass  in  his  eye,  stretching  out  his 
neck,  and  staring  all  round. 

"Delighted  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Furves,  ruhhing  his  hands,  and  advancing 
briskly  to  meet  him,  "though  you  are 
going  to  take  away  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  our  house." 

"  Ha — ha — ^ha !  "  responded  Mr.  lollie, 
in  his  most  immeaning  way ;  "  one  begins 
to  feel  cteucedly  queer  when  it  draws  so 
near— nervous  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Hal  ha!" 

Mr.  John  Purves  next  advanced  to  wel- 
come his  brother-in-law  elect.  He  was  as 
helpless  and  good-natured  looking  as  ever, 
and  now,  with  his  shining  face,  white  shirt, 
and  blue  coat  had  very  much  the  air  of 
having  been  newly  scrubbed  and  polished 
all  over.  He  sat  with  his  mouth  open 
and  usually  staring  at  his  cousin  Caro- 
line, when  the  latter  was  in  the  room.  At 
last  Mr.  Purves  vanished  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with 
the  bride  and  her  attendant  bridesmaids. 
Jane,  with  more  than  her  usual  supply  of 
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flounces  and  ends  of  ribbon,  and  an  extra 
number  of  the  long  black  ringlets,  wrig- 
gled into  the  room,  shaking  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  behind  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  as  she 
moved.    The  ceremony  then  began.    All 
the  time  of  the  minister's    address,    the 
bride  remained  in  her  favourite  attitude, 
staring  at  the  window-cornice,  with  the 
whites  of  her  eyes  turned  up.     Once  or 
twice,  however,  particularly  at  her  brides* 
maids,    she    darted   round  a    glance   of 
triumph.    lillie  looked  decidedly  nervous. 
The  great  wedding-cake  was  cut  up  at 
dinner,  and  Caroline  got  the  ring,  a  little 
to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Purves ;  but  to 
judge  firom  the  congratulations  and  merri- 
ment, greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rest  of  the  party.     John  Purves  in  parti- 
cular   seemed    quite    excited,    and    even 
ventured  to  cheer  and  thump  the  table, 
and  then  laughed  shyly  at  his  unwonted 
temerity. 

In  the  evening  there  was  dancing,  and 
the  ball  was  opened  by  Caroline  Irvine 
the  bridesmaid,  and  John  Purves,  the 
bridegroom's  man.  After  the  dance  was 
over,  the  latter  invited  his  partner  to  go 
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into  the  refreshment-room.     She  replied 
that  she  did  not  want  any  refreshment. 

"  Oh  1  will  you  not  ?"  he  said  with  an 
air  of  disappointment.  "  You  know  you 
need  not  take  anything  unless  you  like." 

"  If  you  really  wish  to  go/*  answered 
Caroline  good-humouredly,  for  she  had  a 
feeling  of  sincere  good- will  towards  poor 
John,  who  was  always  very  obliging  and 
good-natured,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
objection." 

His  face  brightened  up.  "  Thank  you, 
Caroline.  You  have  such  a  good  tem- 
per." 

They  were  now  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  don't  care  particularly  about  going 
to  the  refreshment-room,  Caroline.  I 
wanted — ^in  short,  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing to  you,  and  I  know  a  far  better 
place,  in  mother's  store-room,  where  we 
shall  be  quite  snug,  and  no  fear  of  other 
people." 

Caroline  looked  surprised.  *'  Cannot 
you  say  what  you  wish  here  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  I  would  rather  not.  Oh ! 
will  you  not  come,  Caroline?" 

A  little  amused,  and  a  little  curious  to 
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know  what  John  could  possibly  have  to 
say  to  her,  Caroline  consented.  He  led 
her  into  a  sort  of  store-closet,  with  a  win- 
dow, surrounded  by  great  wooden  cup- 
boards,  and  a  meal-ark  at  one  end.  John 
found  a  box  for  Caroline  to  sit  upon,  while 
he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  an 
empty  cask,  which  lay  upon  its  side. 
Altogether  the  apartment  and  the  furni- 
ture were  rather  incongruous  with  the 
gala  dresses  of  the  present  tenants.  Eor 
a  second  or  two  they  sat  quite  silent. 
At  last,  hardly  able  to  avoid  a  smile 
at  the  absurdity  of  this  conference 
and  its  accompaniments,  Caroline  in- 
quired, 

"  Well,  John,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  tome?" 

"  Say !  Oh  1 — I — so  you  got  the  ring, 
Caroline.     Was  it  a  gold  one  ?" 

"  Gold !  no.     I  do  not  think  it  was." 

"  Should  you  like  to  have  a  gold 
one  ?  "  As  John  spoke,  he  blushed  like  a 
peony. 

Caroline  laughed.  "  I  really  never 
thought  whether  I  should  like  it  or  not. 
I  dare  say  if  it  had  been  gold  it  might 
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have  been  useful  as  a  guard  to  this  erne* 
raid  one." 

John  sighed,  and  looked  hopelessly 
stupid,  awkward,  and  silent.  At  last  he 
said,  "  Do  you  know,  Caroline,  my  father 
has  taken  me  into  partnership  ?" 

"  This  must  be  what  he  wished  to  tell 
me,"  thought  Caroline,  "  though  why  I 
must  be  closeted  up  in  this  strange  fashion 
to  hear  it,  I  cannot  guess." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  indeed." 

"  Are  you,  are  you  reaUy,  dear  cousin 
Caroline?" 

"  Yes,  it  shows  that  he  must  consider 
you  steady  and  trustworthy." 

John's  face  brightened  up  amazingly. 
"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Caroline.  I  am 
not  so  clever  as  some  folks,  perhaps,  but  I 
am  sure  I  always  try  to  do  my  best." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,  my  dear  John." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Caroline,"  he  said, 
colouring  again  a  rosy  red,  and  looking 
awkwardly  down.  After  a  short  pause  he 
again  commenced;  "He  allows  me  two 
hundred  a-year." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  That  is  quite 
a  large  income." 
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"  You  thmk  one  could  live  on  that — 
comfortably  I  mean." 

"  Certainly,  I  think  you  could  live  on 
a  great  deal  less.  Papa,  and  Agnes,  and  I 
live  on  two  hundred  a-year,  and  though 
we  missed  a  few  things  at  first,  we  never 
feel  the  want  of  them  now.  It  is  quite  a 
fortune  for  a  single  man  like  you/'  she 
added  gaily. 

"A  single  man!"  he  repeated  in  a 
doleM  tone,  and  with  a  fallen  counte- 
nance. "  But  I — I — in  short  I  thought  it 
might  be  enough  for  —  perhaps  with  a 
dever  person  to  manage  it — ^for — ^for —  " 
And  John  again  looked  sheepishly  down. 

Caroline  now  looked  straight  at  him 
with  her  frank,  kind,  merry  eyes.  "  We 
three  live  upon  it,  I  told  you,  John.  But 
you  are  not  thinking  of  marrying,  are 
you?" 

John's  face  had  now  become  almost 
purple.  One  might  easily  have  fancied, 
both  from  its  colour  and  expression,  that 
some  one  was  strangling  him,  or  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  choking. 

Caroline  hastened  to  relieve  him  by  taking 
the  point  for    granted.     **  I    am    much 
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obliged  by  your  confidence,  John.  It  is 
very  kind  to  your  old  playfellow.  You 
and  I  were  always  great  Mends.  Wko  is 
the  lady  ?''  Still  no  answer.  John's  head 
was  bent  still  more  determinedly  down, 
while  his  large  flat  ears  rivalled  in  hue 
the  colour  given  by  the  most  brilliant 
cochineal.  '*  Is  it  Miss  Laing,  or  Jessie 
Henderson,  or " 

John  now  looked  up,  the  very  picture 
of  awkwardness,  shyness,  and  noisery. 
Every  vein  was  swollen,  and  the  perspi- 
ration stood  in  drops  upon  his  face,  while, 
with  mouth  open  and  eyes  staring  help- 
lessly round,  he  drew  a  long  breath  be- 
tween a  sigh  and  a  groan,  and  th^i  cried 
in  a  desperate,  though  husky  voice,  "  No, 
no,  none  of  them,  Caroline  I  Caroline ! 
oh  cousin  Caroline  1  oh  1 " 

Caroline  blushed  almost  as  deeply  as 
John,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse,  rising 
from  the  wooden  box  on  which  she  was 
seated,  would  have  left  the  little  apart- 
ment. Simultaneously,  however,  John 
slid  down  fi*om  the  barrel,  on  which  he 
had  hitherto,  with  difficulty,  contrived  to 
balance  himself,  and  hastily  placing  him- 
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self  between  her  and  the  door,  actually, 
in  his  fine  wedding-clothes  knelt  down  on 
the  fl^oury  imcarpeted  floor  at  her  feet,  and 
detaining  her  by  her  dress,  exclaimed  in 
an  agony  of  desperation, — 

"  Oh  Caroline  1  dear,  dear  Caroline  1  I 
know  I  am  not  like  you,  who  are  so 
cLeyer,  and  pretty,  and  good.  I  know  I 
am  a  stupid  lad,  but  I  am  not  bad* 
natured,  and  I  love  you  so,  Caroline — oh, 
I  love  you  sol"  And  he  looked  implor- 
ingly in  her  face,  with  a  sort  of  helpless 
passion.  To  a  spectator,  there  must  have 
been  something  ludicrous  in  the  scene. 
To  have  even  heard  it  presented  with  all 
its  accessaries  of  wedding-dresses,  barrels, 
and  store-cupboards,  with  John  plumped 
down  on  both  his  knees  on  the  dirty  floor, 
would  have  made  Caroline  laugh.  But  at 
present,  and  while  really  engaged  in  it, 
she  felt  more  inclined  to  cry,  for  she  had 
always  had  a  sincere  liking  for  her  poor, 
good-natured  cousin,  and  had  never  till 
this  instant  imagined  that  he  entertained 
a  warmer  sentiment  towards  her. 

"  Rise,  John,"  she  cried ;    "  rise,  my 
dear  cousin,  I  beseech  you.    I  am  very 
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sorry — ^very,  very  sorry — ^but  I  hope  you 
will  soon  get  over  this  fancy,  and  that 
we  shall  continue  the  excellent  Mends 
we  have  always  been.'*  But  John  still 
held  by  the  folds  of  her  dress,  which  he 
pressed  in  a  sort  of  passionate  bewilder- 
ment to  his  lips. 

"  It  is  no  fancy,  Caroline.  I  have 
loved  you  for  years  and  years,  ever  since 
you  were  a  wee  lassie,  and  came  here  to 
play  with  Jane ;  and  you  were  always  so 
pretty  and  merry,  and  never  quarrelled 
and  scolded.  Oh!  I  love  you  far  better 
than  anything.  My  heart  is  breaking 
with  love  for  you,  dear,  dear  Caroline." 
And  John  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  Caroline,  too,  much  agitated  and 
distressed,  began  to  cry,  while  she  strove 
gently  to  disengage  herself.  But  he  only 
held  her  dress  the  more  firmly.  "Oh I 
won't  you  have  me,  Caroline  ?"  he  sobbed. 
"  I  love  you  so,  won't  you  have  me  ?  I 
might  not  be  so  clever  as  some  husband 
you  might  get,  Caroline ;  but  I  would  be 
so  fond  of  you.  You  should  have  every- 
thing you  like,  all  your  own  way;  for  you 
are  far  cleverer  and  wiser  than  I  am — I 
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know  that.  I  will  wait  as  long  as  you 
like,  Caroline — I  will  do  what  you  please, 
if  you  will  only  have  me.  Oh,  dear,  dear 
Caroline ! " 

Caroline  had  now  in  a  measure  regained 
her  composure.  She  answered  gently,  but 
with  much  firmness, — 

"  My  dear  cousin  John,  I  can  say  with 
perfect  truth,  I  have  never  been  more  sur- 
prised, and  seldom  more  grieved,  than  I 
have  been  to-night.  I  have  a  grateful 
recollection  of  your  kindness  ever  since  I 
was  the  wee  lassie  you  speak  of;  but  I  owe 
it  to  that  kindness  and  to  the  cousinly 
r^ard  I  feel,  and  always  shall  feel  for 
you,  to  tell  you  that — ^that — I  do  not  love 
you  as  a  wife  should  love  her  husband, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  cannot  marry  you." 

Here  poor  John  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
pain,  which  went  to  Caroline's  heart.  The 
tears  again  sprang  to  her  eyes,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  her  cousin.  He  took  it, 
and  kissed  it  fondly,  while  his  tears  fell 
hot  and  thick  upon  it. 

"  I  am  the  most  miserable  creature  in 
the  whole  world,"  he  sobbed  out.  "  Oh, 
Caroline!" 
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I  am  afraid,  John,"  said  the  latter, 
trying  to  speaik  cahnly,  and  to  repress  her 
tears,  '*  that  we  must  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. We  shall  he  missed;  and,  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present — " 

John  had  now  risen,  and  was  standing, 
his  knees  white  with  flour,  and  great  tears 
running  down  his  long,  large,  red  nose, 
while  his  eyes  and  cheeks  were  wet  and 
stained. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  care  for  an  occasion — ^I 
don't  care  what  they  think.  I  care  for 
nothing  on  earth  hut  you — ^and  you, — oh,  I 
shall  die  I "  And  again  the  poor  lad  h^an 
to  soh  afresh.  Caroline  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,"  she  said ; 
"  hut  we  must  go."  As  she  spoke,  she 
resolutely  moved  away;  and  with  a  last, 
lingering,  despairing  look,  he  allowed  her 
to  pass.  She  went  up  to  her  own  room, 
and  having  washed  the  traces  of  the  tears 
from  her  cheeks,  and  re-arranged  her  dress, 
she  returned  to  the  gay  scene  helow.  She 
could  not,  however,  recover  her  former 
spirits,  or  cease  thinking  of  the  poor,  dis- 
consolate John.  Ever  and  anon  she  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  door,  to  watch  for  his 
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return ;  but  he  did  not  come.  His  disap- 
pearance now  began  to  be  commented 
upon.  At  last  his  mother  went  to  look 
for  him.  She  found  him  laid  upon  his 
&oe  on  his  bed,  weeping  and  groaning. 
To  her  inquiries,  he  would  return  no  other 
answer  than  that  he  was  ill,  and  could  not 
oome  down.  At  last  she  asked  if  he  had 
the  toothache;  and  receiving  no  reply, 
concluded  that  such  was  his  malady. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  PEW  days  after  the  wedding,  Caroline 
set  out  on  her  journey  to  London.  As  she 
1  eft  Wetherstone  in  the  stage-coach  to  join 
the  Great  Eastern  line  of  railway  hetween 
the  Scottish  capital  and  the  great  metro- 
polis, she  was  reminded  of  her  first  visit 
from  home  alone — ^her  visit  to  Locharroch. 
She  remembered,  with  a  smile  now,  what 
a  great  and  wonderful  adventure  that  visit 
had  seemed  to  her,  and  the  vague,  vision- 
ary, but  somewhat  extravagant  expecta- 
tions she  had  entertained  with  regard  to  it. 
At  first  she  had  felt  a  sort  of  indefinable 
disappointment  in  her  highland  visit — 
a  disappointment  created  by  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  ideal  and  the  real, 
and  one  to  which  all  young  persons  pos- 
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sessed  of  ardent  feelings  and  lively  imagm- 
ations  are  liable  until  they  have  learned  by 
experience  to  correct  their  briUiant  expec- 
tations, and  to  make  due  allowance  for  this 
difference.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her  now, 
as  she  traced  back  the  events  and  feelings 
of  the  last  few  years,  that  that  visit  had 
been  an  even  more  important  era  in  her 
life  than  she  had  then  imagined,  as  to  it 
and  to  the  impulses  it  had  given,  was 
owing  in  no  small  degree  the  present  de- 
velopment of  her  mind  and  character.  She 
now  began  to  speculate  in  what  way  this 
new  visit  to  London  might  affect  her — 
what  new  incidents  or  changes  it  might  be 
productive  of,  and  whether  she  should  be 
disappointed  in  the  expectations  she  enter- 
tained of  the  wonders  of  that  most  won- 
derful place  upon  earth,  the  great  modem 
Babylon.  As  ardent,  as  enterprising,  as 
fond  as  ever  of  adventure,  as  eager  for  ob- 
jects upon  which  to  exercise  her  ever  active 
mind,  and  as  capable  as  ever  of  drawing 
bright  pictures  of  that  which  was  to  be, 
Caroline  had  not  quite  the  same  Mth  in 
them,  and  even  on  the  far  horizon  could 
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discern  the  dim  speck  which  might  jet 
gather  into  the  gloom  of  disappointment. 

It  was  late  at  night  when,  emei^ing 
from  a  long  tunnel,  she  hegan  to  draw 
near  London.  Although  she  was  a  good 
deal  Migued  hy  the  long,  dull  journey — 
one  of  the  dullest  journeys  imaginable — 
she  was  quite  aroused  and  revived  by 
the  idea,  that  she  was,  indeed,  so  near 
that  grand  emporium  of  wealth,  talent, 
and  magnificence.  She  looked  firom  the 
carriage  windows  abroad  upon  the  dark- 
ness, straining  her  eyes  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  lights  of  London.  And 
again,  at  that  moment,  she  thought  of 
the  scene  of  her  former  visit,  by  the 
lonely  loch  amid  the  pine-woods  and  the 
wild  Scottish  mountams ;  and  then  she 
thought  of  her  Edinburgh  home,  of  her 
father,  sister,  and  good,  faithful  l^eggy, 
and  as  she  thought  she  wept.  They 
seemed  all  at  so  immense  a  distance.  In 
the  excitement  of  feeling  called  up  by 
the  idea,  she  failed  to  observe  what  a 
few  nunutes  before  she  had  been  so 
anxious  to  see,  the  suburban  lights  twink- 
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ling  at  a  little  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  line.     At  last  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
thCTi,  and  all  her  former  interest  returned. 
"London,   really  London,"    she    said  to 
herself,  when  she  suddenly  found  herself 
between  two  high  brick  walls,   so  high, 
that    at   night   one    might    easily    have 
fSmded  oneself  in  another  tunnel.     They 
had  now  been  deprived  of  their  engine, 
and  were  going  down  the  great  inclined 
plane    to    Euston-square   station.     In   a 
few  minutes  more  she  found  herself  in 
that  palace  of  railway  stations,   standing 
on  the  platform  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment 
at  the  crowd,  the  carriages,  the  lights, 
the  bustle,  and  the  noise  by  which  she 
was   surrounded.     A    gentleman    fellow- 
passenger  now  offered  her  his  assistance 
to  get  a  cab,  or  to  inquire  if  any  one 
was  waiting  for  her.     She  asked  him  to 
inquire  if   Lady  Cornish's    carriage  was 
in  attendance,  as  Violet  had  promised  to 
send  it  for  her.     It  was  there,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Caroline  was  rolling  along 
the  streets  of   London,  on   her    way  to 
Mount-street,  in  which  was  situated  the 
town  residence  of  Sir  Arthur  Cornish. 
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make  no  further  apology,  hoping  that  I 
shall  have  msmj  future  opportunities  of 
enjoying  your  society."  Then  turning  to 
his  wife,  and  as  if  resolved  to  force  irer 
to  speak,  he  said,  and  with  truth,  for 
Caroline  wished  to  he  left  alone  with 
Violet.  "Miss  Irvine  seems  to  approve 
of  the  arrangement;  I  trust  it  meets 
with  your  approbation." 

She  answered  with  a  cold,  unmoved 
haughtiness  of  manner,  "  Neither  Miss 
Irvine  nor  I  wish  to  retain  your  company, 
if  you  can  bestow  it  more  agreeably  else- 
where.*' 

Sir  Arthur's  dark  eye  flashed  moment- 
arily, as  if  with  anger;  but  recovering 
himself  almost  instantly,  he  turned  to 
Caroline,  and  shaking  hands  with  her 
with  all  bis  former  suavity,  wished  her 
"Good  night."  He  then  turned  to  his 
wife,  repeating  the  same  salutation,  and 
making  a  little  movement,  as  if  he  would 
have  shaken  hands  with  her,  too.  But 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice,  she 
merely  answered,  "  Grood  night,"  in  a 
tone  of  cold  carelessness,  and  then  turned 
her  head  in  another  direction. 
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Again  his  brows  darkened,  and  he 
darted  at  her  a  hasty  glance  of  the 
bitterest  anger,  but  without  speaking  left 
the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Violet  rose, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  Caroline, 
pressed  her  to  her  heart  with  a  tightness 
and  fervour  which  were  almost  painful. 
For  some  minutes  her  emotion  seemed 
to  preyent  her  speaking,  but  at  last  she 
exclaimed,  in  an  excited  manner,  while 
she  even  kissed  Caroline's  hands,  *^  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you,  my  only  friend.  I 
have  longed  so  to  see  you ;  I  have  never 
told  you  how  much  I  have  longed  to  see 
you."  Then  seeming  forcibly  to  com- 
mand her  feelings,  she  continued,  "  I 
did  not  think  I  should  have  given  way 
in  this  manner.  How  selfish  I  am !  And 
you  must  be  so  tired,  and  so  much  in 
need  of  refreshment.  Will  you  have 
dinner  or  tea?" 

Caroline    chose   the   latter,  and   Lady 
Cornish,  having  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered 
Tea  immediately,"  continued  : 

And  now  you  must  disencumber  your- 
self  a  little;    I  have  ordered  lights  to 
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your  room,  and  I  shall  act  the  part  of 
femme-de-chamhre    myself,   as    I    cannot 
part  with  you  for  a  minute  to-night." 

Caroline  was  much  refreshed  hy  a  cup 
of  tea,  after  which  she  and  Violet  sat 
and  talked  for  an  hour  ahout  the  high- 
lands, the  Bosses,  and,  at  last,  Malcolm 
Gordon. 

On  all  these  subjects  Violet  spoke  with 
interest,  yet  with  perfect  composure. 
From  her  voice  and  manner,  one  could 
not  have  guessed  whether  or  not  she  re- 
gretted the  past.  At  last  she  inquired, 
"  You  say  you  correspond  with  Mr. 
Gordon.     He  is  not  married  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  trust  he  has  completely  got  over 
the  disappointment  he  had  through  my 
folly  and  selfishness  ?  *' 

"  I  believe  he  has,  Violet." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  answered, 
earnestly;  but  a  second  afterwards  she 
sighed  as  if  involuntarily. 

"  He  inquired  for  you  not  long  ago.  He 
speaks  kindly  of  you." 

"  He  is  good.  Oh,  Caroline  I  —  but 
those  who   have    sown    the  wind    must 
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expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  annoy  you  this  first  night 
with  talking  about  anythiug  disagreeable. 
You  look  tired,  Caroline.  Will  you  go  to 
bed?" 

Caroline  assented  at  once  to  this  pro- 
posal. She  was  very  glad  to  rest, — and 
soon  fell  &st  asleep.  When  the  maid 
called  her  at  a  late  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  she  was  still  in  a  confused  dream 
about  railways,  stations,  home.  Wether- 
stone,  her  father,  and  Agnes,  —  who 
seemed,  by  some  strange  metamorphosis, 
suddenly  to  become  John  Purves  and 
Maria  Boss  ;  and,  anon.  Sir  Arthur  and 
Lady  Cornish.  On  awakening,  she  was 
for  a  few  seconds  possessed  by  that  won- 
dering sensation,  so  common  after  a  sound 
sleep  in  a  strange  place,  as  to  where  she 
could  be.  She  had  a  confused  notion  that 
she  was  somewhere  that  she  had  never 
been  before.  At  last  she  remembered, — 
and  then  by  degrees  began  to  recall  the 
events  and  conversation  of  the  previous 
evening. 

Caroline's  room  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house, — ^and   commanded   an   interesting 
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view  of  the  neighbouring  mews.  It  was  a 
raw,  foggy  morning,  —  which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  might  more 
appropriately  have  been  in  November  than 
April.  The  sun,  which  had  now  risen 
above  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  oppo- 
site street,  as  it  endeavoured  to  shine 
through  the  heavy,  smoky  atmosphere, 
was  completely  shorn  of  its  beams,  and 
looked  not  unlike  some  huge  tawny 
orange,  or  pumpkin.  Whether  it  were 
her  cogitations  or  her  view,  or  both 
together,  Caroline's  spirits  were  this  morn- 
ing a  little  depressed.  She  felt  that  she 
would  have  given  much  to  see — ^were  it 
only  for  a  minute-^her  father  and  Agnes, 
or  even  Catherine  and  John.  Everything 
around  seemed  so  new  and  strange,  so  fine, 
so  cold,  so  stiflF,  compared  with  home.  On 
descending  to  the  breakfast  -  room,  she 
found  it  untenanted.  There  was,  however, 
a  blazing  fire ;  and  seating  herself  in  an 
easy-chair,  she  took  up  a  book,  which  was 
lyiQg  on  a  little  table  close  beside  it,  with 
the  intention  of  amusing  herself  till  Lady 
Cornish  should  make  her  appearance. 
The  book  proved  to  be  a  French  novel. 
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Caroline  had  never  read  a  French  novel, 
and  she  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  judge 
for  herself  what  kind  of  literature  it  was, 
— ^perfectly  aware,  however,  that  she  could 
form  no  opinion,  from  one  work,  or  ,the 
works  of  one  author.  She  remembered, 
also,  that  Violet  had  once  told  her  that  she 
was,  or  at  least  had  been,  fond  of  French 
novels.  She  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time,  lost  in  amazement  at  the  tissue  of 
intrigues,  murders,  exaggerated  senti- 
ments,  and  impossible  events  which  only 
two  or  three  chapters  served  to  disclose, 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  her  friend.  The  latter  embraced  her 
affectionately. 

"  You  are  early  astir  after  your  journey. 
What  have  you  got  there  ?"  then  glancing 
at  the  book.  "That  will  not  suit  your 
taste,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  dear  Violet, — does  it  suit  yours  ?" 
"  Yes.  Don't  look  so  shocked,  Caroline. 
I  must  have  excitement  or  I  should 
become  melancholy  or  mad.  I  find  few 
English  works  which  have  power  to 
interest  or  rouse  me.  I  make  no  doubt 
the  excitement  is  unhealthy,  but  it  has 
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become  a  necessary  of  life  to  me  now. 
At  one  time,  life  itself  furnished  me  with 
so  deep  an  interest  that  I  did  not  require 
to  look  elsewhere  for  occupation  for  my 
thoughts  or  feelings.  But  that  time  is 
past  for  ever  I " 

"Dearest  Violet/'  answered  Caroline, 
her  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  shining  brightiy 
and  softly,  "  that  time  is  never  over. 
One  has  always  something  to  do  or  to 
bear.  In  the  saddest  moment  there  is  the 
interest  of  striving  to  rise  above  our 
sorrows, — ^the  hope,  nay,  with  God's  help, 
the  assurance,  of  victory,  if  we  famt  not.'* 

Violet  looked  at  the  glowing,  ardent, 
affectionate  face,  —  so  beautiful,  yet  so 
imconscious  in  its  earnestness,  with  a 
glance  at  once  admiring,  regretful,  and 
unconvinced. 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Caroline,  and 
you  are  good,— I  am  neither.  I  possess 
within  me  no  power  of  transmuting  evil 
into  good.  When  I  am  miserable,  I  have 
no  way  of  overcoming  it  but  by  trying  to 
forget  myself  and  all  around  me.  And 
this  I  can  only  do  for  a  brief  season  by 
indulging  in  some  kind  of  mental  intoxi* 
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cation.  It  augments  my  disease,  I  have 
no  doubts  instead  of  curing  it ;  but  it  is 
past  cure.  I  know,  Caroline,  that  I  am  a 
wicked  creature, — but  I  love  you  most 
sincerely ;  and  to  you,  as  to  everybody,  I 
am  true.  My  soul  despises  falsehood,  and 
I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  think 
better  of  me  than  I  deserve.  Such  as  I 
am,  will  you  continue  to  be  my  Mend,— 
if  not  from  esteem,  from  pity  ?" 

Caroline  only  repKed  by  kissing  her 
tenderly ;  but  she  vowed  in  her  heart  that, 
while  she  should  remain  in  London,  her 
chief  object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  win 
that  poor  heart  to  better  and  happier 
thoughts.  Now  that  she  saw  Lady  Cor- 
nish by  daylight,  she  was  almost  shocked 
to  perceive  the  change  time  had  made. 
The  complexion,  formerly  so  delicately  fair 
and  smooth,  was  now  yellow  and  faded. 
She  was  miserably  thin;  the  colour  had 
disappeared  entirely  from  her  cheeks 
and  lips,  h^r  blue  eyes  had  lost  their  clear- 
ness, and  the  liveliness  of  her  expression 
was  replaced  by  a  look  of  anxiety  which 
seemed  fixed  and  habitual.  Her  manner, 
however,  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
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it  seemed  to  Caroline  a  shade  haughtier 
(though  not  to  her)  than  in  former  days. 

They  now  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Caro- 
line inquired  if  Sir  Arthur  had  break- 
fasted. 

"  No,"  returned  Violet ;  "  he  has  not 
yet  made  his  appearance,  I  believe.  We 
seldom  or  never  breakfast  together.  I 
like  a  family  circle  at  breakfast;  but  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  things.  Sir  Arthur 
prefers  that  we  should  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. In  short,  Caroline,  except  that 
my  husband  and  I  inhabit  the  same 
house,  and  may  chance  occasionally  to 
meet  upon  the  stairs,  or  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  at  dinner,  when  we  have  no  other 
engagement,  or  that  we  drive  in  the  same 
carriage  to  the  same  dinner-party,— we 
are  in  our  movements,  our  engagements, 
our  occupations,  as  entirely  independent 
as  any  two  persons  in  London.  Do  you 
ccmJ^  am  a  happy  state  of  mJer. 
between  husband  and  wife  ?"  Violet  spoke 
bitterly. 

Caroline  looked  at  her  sorrowfully.  She 
hesitated  how  or  what  to  answer ;  for  she 
felt  that  she  did  not  sufficiently  imder- 
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stand  her  friend's  situation,  to  be  able  to 
give  any  just  reply.  She  was  conscious, 
moreorer,  that  except  under  drcumstances 
of  extreme  provocation,  Violet's  style  of 
conversation  was  hardly  warrantable. 
Altogether  it  ♦was  very  clear  to  Caroline 
that  she  was  in  a  most  unhappy  ill-regu- 
lated firame  of  mind.  She  was  spared  the 
difficulty  of  reply,  however,  by  the 
entrance  of  Sir  Arthur  himself. 

He  addressed  Caroline  in  the  same  tone 
of  politeness  as  on  the  preceding  night, — 
and  then,  seating  himself  at  table,  began 
to  converse,  in  his  most  agreeable  manner, 
on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day.  As  he 
sat  opposite  to  Caroline,  she  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  observing  how  time  had 
dealt  with  him.  Much  more  leniently 
than  with  his  wife,  she  perceived  at  the 
first  glance.  Sir  Arthur  Cornish  was,  if 
possible,  a  still  handsomer  man  than  he 
had  been  seven  years  ago.  Time,  which 
had  added  to  his  figure  vigour  and  dig- 
nity, had  not  robbed  it  of  one  youthful 
grace.  Yet  there  was  still  something 
haughty  and  scomfol  in  the  flash  of  his 
fine  eyes, — something  hard  and  contemp- 
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tuous  in  the  curl  of  his  full,  finely  cut  lip, 
— something  in  the  expression,  altogether, 
of  his  dark  handsome  face, — ^which  gave 
the  idea  of  egotism  and  pride,  and  seemed 
to  denote  an  utter  absence  of  anything  ap- 
proaching benevolence.  Caroline  felt, 
more  certainly  now  than  she  had  done 
in  her  younger  days,  that,  however  fasci- 
nating  he  might  be,  she  could  never  like 
Sir  Arthur  Cornish. 

During  breakfast,  he  once  or  twice 
addressed  a  remark  or  a  question  to  his 
wife,  but  she  invariably  answered  him  in 
the  same  short,  ungracious  style  as  on  the 
preceding  night.  At  first  he  seemed  to  take 
no  notice,  but  after  a  time  he  appeared  to 
become  angry.  Violet  meanwhile  main- 
tained a  cold,  stony,  imperturbable  aspect, 
which  was  certainly  sufficiently  provoking. 
Caroline  could  not  help  thinking  that  in 
this  style  of  behaviour  she  was  assuredly 
wrong.  At  last,  for  the  first  time,  putting 
a  question  in  her  turn,  but  without  alter- 
ing her  tone.  Lady  Cornish  asked, — 

"Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day.  Sir 
Arthur?'' 

"  No,"     he    answered,     "  I     dine  .  at 
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Herbert  Cayley's,  —  a  sort    of    political 
dinner." 

"  Political  ?  "  repeated  Violet,  becoming 
palC)  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  hus- 
band's presence,  since  Caroline's  arrival, 
losing  her  impassive  coldness  of  manner. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Cornish,  political,"  answered 
her  husband,  while  his  eye  flashed  angrily; 
**why  do  you  ask  when  I  have  told 
you?" 

"Were  the  Cayleys  at  the  opera  last 
night?"  she  inquired  hurriedly,  and  with- 
out answering  the  last  question. 

"  They  were.  I  was  in  Mrs.  Cayley's 
box,  where  there  were  various  other  people, 
men  and  women." 

"  But  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley  was  there 
herself,  and  she  invited  you  to  dine  with 
them  to-day?" 

"  She  did ;  and  now  I  hope  this  cross- 
questioning  is  at  an  end." 

"  I  hate  that  woman ! "  exclaimed  Violet, 
with  sudden  vehemence;  "I  hate  her  as 
I  would  hate  a  poisonous  serpent ! " 

Sir  Arthur  suddenly  started  &om  his 
seat,  pale  with  passion.  He  seemed  on 
the  point  of   saying    something   violent. 
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but  restrained    himself,    rejoining,    in    a 
tone  of  forced  calmness, 

"  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  confine  yotir 
language  within  the  bounds  of  common 
propriety  when  you  speak  of  my  friends, 
even  if  they  should  be  so  imfortunate  as 
to  be  displeasing  to  you.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Cayley  is  a  very  agreeable,  clever,  and 
amiable  woman,  as  you  might  have  dis- 
covered, if  you  would  have  obliged  me  by 
visiting  her.  As  you  declined,  however,  to 
do  me  this  favour,  I  shall  not  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  her  society,  or  of  visiting 
at  her  house,  merely  to  gratify  your  ca- 
price. Once  for  all,  Lady  Cornish,  I 
wiU  not  submit  to  be  your  slave,  and  I 
warn  you  not  to  provoke  me  too  far  by 
your  unreasonable  exactions,  your  ground- 
less jealousies,  and  your  imgradous  man- 
ners." 

Here  Caroline,  finding  her  position  as 
a  listener  to  this  matrimonial  dialogue  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable,  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  but  she  was  stopped  by  Sir  Arthur. 

"  Miss  Irvine,*'  he  said,  "  I  beg — I  beg 
as  a  favour  that  you  will  remain.  I  am 
grieved  indeed  that  you  should  be  annoyed 
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by  such  a  scene  the  very  first  day  you 
pass  under  our  roof.  But  you  are  Lady 
Cornish's  Mend;  and  as  you  have  heard 
part,  I  wish  you  to  hear  all,  that  you  may 
do  me  justice,"  Then  turning  to  his 
wife  he  continued ; — 

"  You  have  no  excuse  for  your  extraor- 
dinary conduct.  You  are  completely  your 
own  mistress.  I  interfere  with  none  of 
your  pleasures  or  amusements.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  control  you  in  any  way,  even 
when  you  are  so  xmreasohable  as  to 
refuse  to  call  upon  a  lady  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  character,  birth,  manners, 
and  station,  for  no  other  reason  that  you 
can  give  apparently  than  that  I  have 
requested  it,  and  that  she  is  a  person  for 
whom  I  have  some  regard.  You  have  all 
that  you  wish  in  your  establishment ;  you 
may  have  what  company  you  please ;  you 
have  abundance  of  money  at  your  com- 
mand; or  if  you  wish  for  more  you  may  have 
it  by  asking  for  it.  My  wish  is  that  you 
should  possess  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  all  I  ask  from  you  in  return  is  com- 
mon politeness." 

"  All  you  ask !  yes,  it  is  all  you  ask. 
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Too  little  by  far  to  ask  from  your  wife,  as 
all  that  you  have  enumerated  is  too  little 
to  give  if  you  withhold  what  alone  would 
bestow  value  upon  your  gifts.  Money!" 
she  cried,  with  contempt  and  indignation, 
and  with  that  peculiar  haughty  elevation 
of  the  head  which  Caroline  had  once  or 
twice  remarked  in  her,  "  I  scorn  and  de- 
spise the  base  dross.  Arthur,  there  is  one 
thing  in  this  world  for  which  I  would 
gladly  exchange  my  wealth,  my  station, 
every  comfort  and  luxury  I  possess,  and 
gladly  dwell  in  the  poorest  cottage  on  the 
Harbury  estate,  nay,  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation,  in  a  Caffire  hut,  or  an  Indian 
wigwam." 

Violet's  voice  softened  as  she  spoke,  and 
a  tear  even  started  to  her  eye.  Her 
husband,  however,  did  not  change  his 
countenance,  which  was  haughty  and 
stem,  but  continued  to  speak  in  the  same 
tone,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her. 

"  At  all  events,  if  you  will  not  behave 
to  me  with  ordinary  civility  when  we  are 
alone, — if  you  insist  on  making  our  private 
intercourse  so  disagreeable  that  I  am  glad 
to  limit  it  as  much  as  possible,  you  need 
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not  disgrace  yourself  and  me  by  parading 
our  domestic  felicity  before  the  whole 
world/' 

"  The  world !  I  scorn  the  world/*  cried 
Violet,  with  added  bitterness,  while  tears 
of  incontroUable  anguish,  in  spite  of  her 
pride  and  her  efforts  to  restrain  them, 
forced  themselves  from  her  eyes;  "and  I 
at  least  will  not  stoop  to  make  a  vain 
show  of  that  which  has  no  reality;  no  I 
let  us  appear  what  we  are." 

"  Do  you  refuse  then,  madam,  to  com- 
ply with  common  propriety?" 

"If  conmion  propriety  means  falsehood." 

Sir  Arthur  was  now  in  a  towering  rage. 
His  eyes  flashed,  he  was  very  pale,  and 
his  lips  trembled  with  passion. 

"  Don't  insult  me  with  such  cant. 
Hitherto,  madam,  I  have  merely  expressed 
my  wishes,  which  in  almost  every  instance 
you  have  refused  to  accede  to.  Now,  I 
conunand  you  to  alter  your  conduct,  at 
least  in  public,  and  to  treat  me  with  that 
degree  of  deference  which  is  your  bounden 
duty,  and  I  will  be  obeyed.  Do  you  hear 
me,  madam  ?" 

Violet  returned  no  answer. 
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"  I  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,"  he 
continued,  '*  for  the  last  time,  and  I  offer 
you  but  one  altemative-^a  final  separa- 
tion. Let  me  have  your  answer  to-morrow 
morning."  He  then  turned,  as  if  to  leave 
the  room,  but  stopped  to  say  to  Caroline — 

"  Miss  Irvine,  you  are  a  sensible  woman, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  from  aLL  that  I  know 
of  you ;  and  you  will,  I  trust,  counsel  your 
friend  not  to  allow  her  ungovernable 
temper  to  blind  her  entirely  to  her  own 
interest,  and  to  everything  that  is  rational 
and  seemly." 

He  had  been  gone  for  some  minutes 
before  either  of  the  ladies  spoke.  Violet 
leant  back  in  her  chair  with  a  counte- 
nance  pallid  and  fixed,  her  lips  firmly 
pressed  together,  and  her  whole  expression 
indicative  at  once  of  suffering  and  a  deter- 
mination, not  so  much  to  overcome  it,  as 
to  repress  its  outward  signs.  Caroline 
regarded  her  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
sadness.  Accustomed  all  her  life  to  the 
most  perfect  family  union,  this  scene  of 
domestic  discord  had  astonished  and 
shocked  her.  She  felt  the  pause  very 
awkward,  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  break 
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it,  or  whether  she  ought  to  refer  to  the 
scene  which  had  just  passed.  She  was 
rdieved,  however,  jfrom  this  dilemma  by 
liady  Cornish  herself. 

''  A  pleasant  breakfast  we  have  had, 
have  we  not,  Caroline?"  she  said,  with 
sarcastic  bitterness. 

Caroline  looked  grave ;  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  answer.  Violet  continued,  "  We 
have  not  often  such  storms  as  you  have 
witnessed ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are 
more  tolerable  to  me  than  that  constant 
atmospheric  gloom  which  is  the  only 
alternative.  But  I  am  sorry  on  your 
account,  Caroline,  as  it  must  have  made 
you  very  uncomfortable." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  Violet.  I  speak 
only  the  truth  when  I  say  my  discomfort 
is  solely  on  your  account.  For  you  I  am 
grieved,  indeed.  And,  since  you  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  may  I  ask  you 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
alternative  Sir  Arthur  has  proposed  ?" 

Violet  started,  and  grew  paler  still. 
"  Do  you  think  he  was  really  in  earnest, 
or  was  he  only  in  a  passion  ?" 

"  I  think  he  was  really  in  earnest,    Ini 
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"  I  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,"  he 
continued,  "  for  the  last  time,  and  I  oflfer 
you  but  one  altemative-^a  final  separa- 
tion. Let  me  have  your  answer  to-morrow 
morning."  He  then  turned,  as  if  to  leave 
the  room,  but  stopped  to  say  to  Caroline — 

*'  Miss  Irvine,  you  are  a  sensible  woman, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  from  all  that  I  know 
of  you ;  and  you  will,  I  trust,  counsel  your 
friend  not  to  allow  her  ungovernable 
temper  to  blind  her  entirely  to  her  own 
interest,  and  to  everything  that  is  rational 
and  seemly." 

He  had  been  gone  for  some  minutes 
before  either  of  the  ladies  spoke.  Violet 
leant  back  in  her  chair  with  a  counte- 
nance  pallid  and  fixed,  her  lips  firmly 
pressed  together,  and  her  whole  expression 
indicative  at  once  of  suffering  and  a  deter- 
mination, not  so  much  to  overcome  it,  as 
to  repress  its  outward  signs.  Caroline 
regarded  her  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
sadness.  Accustomed  all  her  life  to  the 
most  perfect  family  union,  this  scene  of 
domestic  discord  had  astonished  and 
shocked  her.  She  felt  the  pause  very 
awkward,  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  break 
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it,  or  whether  she  ought  to  refer  to  the 
scene  which  had  just  passed.  She  was 
relieved,  however,  from  this  dilemma  by 
Lady  Cornish  herself. 

*'  A  pleasant  breakfast  we  have  had, 
have  we  not,  Caroline?"  she  said,  with 
sarcastic  bitterness. 

Caroline  looked  grave ;  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  answer.  Violet  continued,  "  We 
have  not  often  such  storms  as  you  have 
witnessed ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are 
more  tolerable  to  me  than  that  constant 
atmospheric  gloom  which  is  the  only 
alternative.  But  I  am  sorry  on  your 
account,  Caroline,  as  it  must  have  made 
you  very  uncomfortable." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  Violet.  I  speak 
only  the  truth  when  I  say  my  discomfort 
is  solely  on  your  account.  For  you  I  am 
grieved,  indeed.  And,  since  you  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  may  I  ask  you 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
alternative  Sir  Arthur  has  proposed  ?" 

Violet  started,  and  grew  paler  stiQ. 
"  Do  you  think  he  was  reaUy  in  earnest, 
or  was  he  only  in  a  passion  ?" 

•*  I  think  he  was  really  in  earnest,    Ini 
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piece  of  ornamental  furniture, — to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  dinner-table, 
or  a  nseftd  machine  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  house.  He  gives  me  no  confidence, 
no  affection.  He  would  not  yield  five 
minutes  of  his  time,  he  would  not  sacri- 
fice the  lightest  whim  of  the  moment,  to 
gratify  my  fondest  wish.  As  long  as  I 
was  a  novelty  to  him, — ere  my  conversa- 
tion, and  music,  and  beauty  had,  from 
familiarity,  become  wearisome,  —  he  waa 
devoted  to  me,  and,  for  one  year,  I  was  in 
Elysium.  By  degrees  the  change  came.  Had 
it  come  suddenly,  it  must  have  killed  me 
at  once.  As  it  is,  it  is  killing  me  slowly.** 
These  last  words  were  spoken  without  pas- 
sion— ^in  the  low  tone  of  perfect  conviction. 
She  then  continued,  with  her  ordinary  com- 
posure :  "  It  was  long  ere  I  could  entirely 
believe  it — ere  I  could  bring  myself  to 
realize  the  horrible  truth  that  he  whom  I 
worshipped  with  every  power  of  my  heart 
regarded  me  with  utter  indifference.  At 
last  I  could  doubt  it  no  longer;  and  I 
saw,  too,  Carolme — yes,  I  saw  that  his 
love  for  me  had  been  selfishness  from  the 
beginning, — that    his  whole  nature  was 
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utterly  and  entirely  selfish.  And  then  I 
rememhered  that  you  had  long  ago  told 
me  this, — ^that,  babe  as  you  were  then  in 
knowledge  of  the  world,  you  had  read  too 
truly  the  heart  of  Arthur  Cornish;  and 
too  late  I  repented  my  mad  delusion, — 
too  late  I  saw  the  truth.  The  words  of 
your  remonstrance,  Caroline,  on  that  fatal 
day  at  Ardennan,  when  I  set  the  seal  to 
the  misery  of  my  life,  have  rung  daily  and 
nightly  in  my  ears.  No,  truly  the  love 
of  Arthur  Cornish  has  never  been  my 
comfort  in  sorrow,  my  support  in  trial, 
and  my  strength  in  temptation.  And  I 
shall  die,  Caroline,  and  he  will  not  even 
then  cheer  me  by  one  fond  word,  or  drop 
one  regretful  tear  over  the  wife  whose 
heart  he  broke,  and  who  loved  him  to  the 
last  with  idolatry.  Caroline,  I  cannot 
treat  Arthur  with  the  cold,  conventional 
politeness  which  is  all  he  will  receive  from 
me.  Let  him  cease  to  neglect  me, — ^let 
him  give  me,  as  he  once  did  when  we 
were  both  happy,  his  leisure  hours,  his 
confidence,  his  love,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  power  of  woman  to  do  or  to  suffer 
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that  I  would  not  do  and  suffer  for  him, 
and  80  think  myself  hlessed  beyond  all 
creatures.  But  he,  too,  took  a  marriage 
vow,  and,  unless  he  gives  me  his  love, 
he  has  no  right  to  require  my  obedi- 
ence ! " 

"  No  right  to  require  it,  certainly.  Still, 
Violet,  it  is  your  duty  to  render  it —  as 
your  vow  was  to  God,  and  not  to  man. 
The  marriage  vow  is  no  bargain  on  either 
side,  but  a  solemn  promise  to  Qod  made 
on  both  parts,  and  quite  unconditionally. 
Besides,  dearest  Violet,  are  you  not  more 
likely  to  win  back  your  husband's  affec-* 
tion  by  setting  him  a  good  example  than 
by  imitating  his  own  culpable  conduct? 
He  caUed  you  exacting.  Are  you  sure 
you  are  not  so  ?  Dearest  Violet,  my  heart 
is  very  heavy  for  you; — ^I  feel  how  you 
must  have  suffered,  my  poor  friend.  You 
say  you  love  with  idolatry.  Oh  1  dear 
Violet,  perhaps  God  has  wrested  your  idol 
from  you  to  draw  your  heart  where  it 
can  meet  with  no  disappointment.  I  am 
a  vain,  foolish  girl  myself  often,  and  I 
speak  to  you  from  the  experience  of  my 
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own  wayward  heart*  Will  you  forgive 
me,  Violet,  for  speaking  so  plainly,  for 
the  sake  of  the  true  affection  I  feel  for 
you?" 

**  Forgive  you  I " — and  poor  Violet  burst 
into  tears;  but  her  heart  was  softer. 
Caroline  tried  to  seize  the  happy  moment 
to  whisper : — 

"  Perhaps — ^for  nothing  is  quite  impos- 
sible— ^you  may,  in  the  end,  win  him  back ; 
or,  if  you  do  not,  you  may  win  peace  for 
yourself.  You  will  not  separate  from  your 
husband,  my  dearest  Violet?" 

^*  No,  Caroline,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
tone ;  "  not  at  present." 

Caroline,  so  far  satisfied,  then  conti- 
nued to  speak  in  the  warm,  self-forgetting 
manner  common  to  aU  whose  words  pro- 
ceed from  a  full  heart,  and  not  from  a 
feeling  of  superiority,  or  a  desire  to  mag- 
nify themselves.  And  Caroline's  heart  was 
very  full  of  a  wish  to  comfort  her  friend, 
and  to  shed,  if  it  might  be,  one  ray  of 
heavenly  light  into  her  passion-darkened 
mind.  Violet  listened  to  her  with  atten- 
tion and  gratitude ;  but  Caroline  feared 
that  she  had  made  no  impression.     At 
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last  their  conversation  turned  upon  gene- 
ral topics,  and  Violet  b^an  to  talk  of  a 
drive  after  luncheon,  for  the  fog  was  novr 
quite  cleared  away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Nothing  was  more  surprising  to  Caro- 
line than  to  see  how  quickly,  after  agita- 
tion so  violent,  Lady  Cornish  recovered 
her  composure.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
scenes  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  no  one 
unacquainted  with  her  would  have  guessed, 
from  her  self-possessed  manner,  and  the 
ease  and  even  vivacity  with  which  she 
spoke,  that  anything  extraordinary  had 
affected  her.  Caroline  even  was  surprised ; 
but  she  was  not  deceived.  Beneath  all  her 
apparent  self-possession,  she  discerned  the 
wounded  spirit ;  her  cheerfulness  she  per- 
ceived was  hut  superficial,  nay,  seemed  in 
some  d^ree  to  he  produced  hy  the  excited 
condition  of  her  mind.  Caroline  saw  now 
too  clearly  why  Violet's  beauty  was  pre- 
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maturely  faded,  and  what  tliat  was  which 
had  given  to  her  face  so  anxious  an  ex- 
pression. With  all  the  world  could  give, 
wealth,  station,  talents,  beauty.  Lady 
Cornish  had  at  her  heart  one  ever-gnaw- 
ing care.  Her  friend  saw  now  why  she 
could  find  interest  only  in  violent  excite- 
ments ;  aU  others  were  powerless  to  give 
her  sensations,  and  thus  banish*  her  own 
for  a  short  space  from  her  mind.  Caro- 
line was  now  thoroughly  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  she  had  long  ago  entertained  of 
the  utter  selfishness  and  cold-heartednesa 
of  Sir  Arthur  Cornish.  Yet  she  could 
believe  that  Violet*s  conduct  might  have 
been  the  reverse  of  conciliatory.  She 
could  easily  imagine  that  the  latter  might 
be  exacting,  sullen,  and  occasionally  even 
violent.  It  was  too  clear  that  there 
existed  on  neither  side  the  basis  of  sound 
religious  principle. -the  only  basis  on 
which  happiness  can  endure.  Arthur's 
love  had  been  selfishness,  Violet's  idolatry, 
and  the  end  had  been  such  as  ndght  have 
been  anticipated — ^indifference  on  the  one 
side,  and  misery  on  the  other. 

Caroline  Irvine  silently  prayed  that  God 
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would  help  her  to  bring  comfort  to  the 
unhappy  woman,  who  seemed  to  cUng  to 
her  as  her  only  Mend.  A  new  and  dark 
chapter  in  human  life  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  been  opened  to  her.  For  the  time 
it  cast  a  cloud  over  her  naturally  happy 
spirit.  She  fell  into  a  deep  meditation 
upon  the  nature  and  passions  of  human 
beings,  and  the  many  dark,  dangerous, 
desperate  paths  into  which  even  our  best 
impulses  may  lead  us,  when  we  are  guided 
in  our  way  by  no  light  from  a  source 
higher  than  that  of  our  own  feelings. 

•*  How  grave  and  absent  you  are,  Caro- 
line 1 "  cried  Lady  Cornish,  at  last.  "  Are 
you  tired  with  your  journey  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  only  thoughtful." 

"  The  worst  thing  you  could  be.  I  have 
ordered  the  carriage,  and  as  the  day  is 
fine,  I  shaU  be  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of 
taking  you  to  see  some  of  the  Hons,  as  I 
know  you  are  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and 
are  interested  in  such  things.  But  don't 
tell  Lady  Harriet." 

"  Sir  Arthur's  mother  ?" 

"  Yes.  And,  by-the-bye,  I  wonder  she 
has  not  been  here  before  now.     She  told 
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me  the  other  day  that  she  intended  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  on 
you." 

"  Is  she  an  agreeable  person  ?" 

"  Most  people  think  her  so.  You  will 
hear  constantly  that  Lady  Harriet  Cornish 
is  a  delightful  woman.  She  is  much  more 
popular  than  Lady  Cornish;  only  as 
Lady  Cornish  is  the  lady  of  the  reigning 
baronet,  and  lives  in  a  finer  house,  and 
gives  finer  entertainments,  she  is  not 
without  her  votaries  likewise;  but  upon 
the  whole,  Lady  Harriet  is  the  favourite. 
She  is  an  intellectual  woman  too,  or  at 
least  is  considered  so — ^a  great  patroness  of 
literature  and  art." 

"Indeed I"  cried  Caroline,  "is  she 
really  very  clever  ?" 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  my  dear. 
She  is  a  sharp-witted  woman,  certainly^ 
and  very  agreeable,  and  she  always  con^ 
trives  to  collect  a  good  many  stars  at  her 
conversaziones.  She  has  really  been  of 
use  once  or  twice,  I  believe,  in  helping  to 
bring  forward  unknown  genius.  She  is 
often  good-natured  enough  when  her  own 
interest  does  not  come  ^  in  the  way,  and 
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when  she  remembers,  or  happens  to  be  in 
the  humour,  or  when  her  proteges  are 
skilful  toadies.  You  shall  attend  her 
parties,  if  you  please." 

As  lady  Cornish  spoke,  Caroline's  eyes 
brightened.  She  had  always  longed  to 
mix  in  the  society  of  literary  people. 
There  was  nothing  she  had  ever  liked  so 
much  as  to  be  in  the  company  of  those 
from  whose  conversation  she  could  learn 
somewhat — ^not  mere  facts,  or  what  is 
called  useful  information,- — for  that  she 
could  obtain  as  well  from  books,  but  she 
longed  for  that  stimulus  to  the  mind,  that 
enlargement  of  the  ideas,  which  nothing 
can  so  well  bestow  as  an  interchange  of 
thoughts  with  those  —  a  small  propor- 
tion of  mankind  —  who  really  thmk. 
Caroline,  though  she  never  resigned  the 
empire  of  her  own  understanding,  was 
somewhat  of  a  hero-worshipper.  She 
wondered  how  Violet  could  talk  so  calmly, 
and  speak  of  literary  society  as  if  it  were 
nothing  at  all  superior  to  any  other 
society. 

"You  and  Lady  Harriet  are  on  very 
friendly  terms,  I  suppose  ? 
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"  Very.  As  Mendly  as  two  people  can 
be  who  do  not  care  a  straw  for  each  other. 
We  are  and  have  always  been  on  the  most 
amiable  terms.  I  could  not  desire  a  more 
poUte,  accommodating  mother-in-law,  and 
I  endeavour  to  behave  as  prettily  towards 
her.  You  look  as  if  you  thought  me 
inconsistent,  Caroline.  "When  I  am  utterly 
indifferent  to  people,  I  feel  no  difficulty  in 
being  as  polite  and  insincere  as  any  othear 
woman  of  foishion.  But  I  am  not  woman 
of  the  world  enough  to  constrain  the 
natural  feelings  of  my  heart,  so  as  to  sham 
an  indifference,  and  pretend  a  formal  po- 
liteness, when  every  power  of  my  soul  is 
on  the  rack.  Caroline,  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  the  world  should  have  no  heart.  There 
is  no  other  way  by  which  she  can  hope  to 
escape  misery." 

Caroline  was  preparing  to  answer,  when 
a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a 
footman's  knock  announced  the  arrival  of 
a  visitor. 

"  It  is  Lady  Harriet,"  said  Violet,  re- 
covering at  once  her  composure.  The 
next  minute  her  ladyship  was  announced. 

Lady  Harriet  Cornish  could  not  have 
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been  a  womaa  under  fifty-five  years  of 
a^,  but  she  looked  several  years  younger. 
She  was  a  well-preserved,  regular-featured, 
smooth-skiimed,  somewhat  portly  dame, 
yet  by  no  means  overgrown.  She  was 
handsomely  and  fashionably  dressed,  but 
not  so  fashionably  as  to  be  in  an 
extreme.  Lady  Harriet  had  top  much 
tact  and  good  taste  for  that.  Neither  was 
the  style  of  her  dress,  though  not  quite 
that  of  an  elderly  person,  absurdly  juve- 
nile. In  features  she  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  her  son,  but  hers  were  not  so 
finely  formed,  and  she  had  not  the  large, 
flashing  eyes  or  aristocratic  toumwre 
which  were  among  his  most  striking  dis- 
tinctions. Neither  was  her  demeanour, 
when  silent,  marked  by  the  same  air  of 
haughty  repose  which  characterised  his. 
She  did  not  look  proud ;  she  did  not  look 
very  intellectual,  though  there  was  nothing 
in  her  countenance  to  indicate  any  mental 
deficiency.  She  did  not  look  anything  so 
decidedly  as  worldly.  She  came  into  the 
room,  saying, — 

"  My  sweetest  Violet,  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  at  home.     I  feared  that  you  might 
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have  gone  out  with  your  Mend,  or  that 
your  Mend  might  have  been  tired,  and 
that  you  might  have  denied  yourself.  How 
do  you  do,  my  love? — ^you  seem  a  little 
accahUe.  I  fear  you  are  not  quite  so 
strong  as  I  could  wish.  Fray,  introduce 
me  to  your  Mend.  I  am  so  desirous  to 
make  Miss  Irvine's  acquaintance." 

Violet  having  complied  with  her  request, 
she  continued. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Irvine,  from  Arthur  and  Violet,  that 
I  almost  imagine  you  are  my  Mend  also. 
I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  lose  no 
time  in  becoming  Mends,  as  I  feel  satisfied 
we  shall  suit  each  other.  My  dear  Violet 
tells  me  you  are  an  artist,  and  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to 
many  very  clever  artists.  I  am  fond  of 
intellectual  society,  and  see  a  good  deal 
at  my  hoi^e." 

Lady  Harriet  was  a  great  talker,  and 
seldom  waited  for  an  answer,  even  when 
she  professed  herself  very  anxious  for  one. 
She  now  began  to  speak  of  Scotland. 

**  Can  you  believe  it  ?  my  dear  Miss 
Irvine,   I  have  never  been  in  Scotland, 
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though  I  have  always  had  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  see  your  romantic  and  interesting 
country.  But  something  has  invariahly 
come  in  the  way  just  at  the  time  I  pro* 
posed  going — so  provoking,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm I  have  always  had  too  for  every* 
thing  Scotch.  Scott  has  been  my  favourite 
&om  my  earliest  childhood,  and  I  dote  on 
Bums— one  of  Carlyle's  heroes  you  know." 
Now  Lady  Harriet  had  once  attempted 
to  read  Bums ;  but  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand him,  had  given  up  the  book  in 
despair.  On  the  strength  of  this  attempt, 
she  had  however  got  up  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  inspired  exciseman,  which  was  dis- 
played more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
her  Scotch  acquaintance.  After  she  had 
sat  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
speaking  nearly  all  the  time  herself,  and 
generally  insinuating  something  more  or 
less  flattering  to  what  she  conceived  to 
be  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  her  lis- 
teners, she  rose  to  take  leave,  saying ; 
"  Now  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are  going  out.  Now, 
beloved  Violet,  do  not  over  fatigue  your- 
self.     I  am  so  wretchedly  anxious  about 
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you.  I  hope,  my  dear  Miss  Irvine,  I 
shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you  while  you 
are  in  town.  Monday  is  the  evening  on 
which  I  hold  my  conversaziones.  I  think 
I  may  give  one  night  in  the  week  to  my 
literary  friends,  while  I  devote  the  rest 
to  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  of  keep- 
ing up  my  connection  with  the  fashionable 
world.  My  love  to  Arthur.  Lady  Rich- 
wood  congratulated  me  on  his  hriUiant 
speech  the  other  night.  But  I  must  go 
now.  I  always  find  it  so  difficult  to  tear 
myself  away.** 

Owing  to  this  visit,  it  was  later  in  the 
day  than  they  had  intended  when  Lady 
Cornish  and  her  friend  set  forth.  After 
driving  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  they  went  to  the  Park,  it  being 
now  the  fashionable  hour.  It  was  a  fine, 
sunshiny  afternoon,  and  the  scene — ^the 
verdant  lawns  with  the  fireshness  of  early 
spring  yet  upon  them,  the  noble  trees, 
the  broad  glittering  Serpentine,  the  splen- 
did equipages,  the  well-mounted  eques- 
trians, the  gay  and  moving  crowd,  and 
on  the  limits  of  the  picture,  the  hand- 
some mansions  of  the  English  aristocracy 
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— ^to  the  eye  of  a  novice  like  Caroline 
Irvine,  appeared  of  the  most  brilliant 
description.  As  she  eagerly  surveyed  the 
novel  pageant,  Violet  looked  at  her,  at 
her  fresh,  intelligent  countenance,  so  full 
of  animation  and  interest,  and  as  she 
looked  she  envied  her. 

«  Oh  that  I  could  feel  thus  !  "  thought 
this  poor  woman  of  the  world.  Yet  to 
see  her  did  Lady  Cornish  good,  even 
while  it  saddened  her.  It  was  like  a 
reminiscence  of  days  so  long  past  that 
they  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence,  the  days  when 
it  had  been  a  delight  to  go  with  her 
father  to  see  a  new  greenhouse  or  an 
exhibition  of  paintings.  Violet  had  not 
thought  of  those  childish  times  with 
their  innocent  delights  for  many  a  long 
year.  Now  the  idea  brought  before  her 
so  suddenly,  how  she  could  hardly  tell, 
nearly  made  her  weep.  But  there  was 
at  her  heart  a  fresher  feeling  than  had 
been  there  for  many  a  day.  It  was  like 
a  slight  sprinkling  shower  after  a  long 
and  parching  drought. 

Caroline  was  yet  occupied  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  novelties  aroiindi  when 
a  gentleman  on  horseback  rode  up  to  the 
carriage  and  saluted  them.    It  was  Lady 

Cornish's  brother.  Captain ^now  Major 

Smythe* 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Irvine  ?  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  in  town.  Dread- 
fiilly  fatiguing  kind  of  afternoon,  don't 
you  think  ?  How  do,  Violet  ?  I  intend 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Miss 
Irvine  to-morrow,  if  this  weather  does 
not  knock  me  up  altogether.  Going  to 
Mrs.  Ingram's  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  may  look  in ;  but 
her  parties  are  generafly  stupid.  Will 
you  dine  with  us  on  Thursday,  George? 
We  expect  Lady  Harriet."  Gteorge  made 
a  wry  face.  Violet  continued ;  "  Sir 
Arthur  is  in  the  humour  at  present  for 
respectable  family  parties.  We  are  all 
to  go  to  the  Opera  together  in  the 
evening." 

"  The  Opera !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  I  have  looked  in  your  box  every  night 
for  the  last  month,  and  don't  think  I  have 
seen  you  once,  though  Sir  Arthur  is  often 
there." 
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"  I  am  tired  of  the  Opera ; "  Violet 
answered,  uneasily.  For  a  second,  hear 
brother  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
inquiring,  melancholy  interest,  as  if  he 
did  not  quite  believe  her,  for  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  operatic  music,  even 
to  an  unfashionable  excess.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  Opwa  was  fraught  with  too 
many  associations  of  a  happiness  entirely 
past  away  for  Lady  Cornish  to  be  able 
to  endure  with  equanimity  the  pain  of 
being  there,  and  of  contrasting  present 
with  past  feelings.  This  glance  raised 
George  Smythe  higher  in  Caroline's  esti- 
mation than  anything  she  had  ever  seen 
in  him  before.  It  showed  her  that 
despite  his  indolence  and  affectation,  he 
was  not  only  intelligent  but  possessed 
some  kindness  of  heart*  He  rode  away, 
saying  with  wonderful  energy  for  him; 
'*  I  shall  not  fail .  you  at  dinner,  in  spite 
of  Lady  Harriet." 

"  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  George  in 
Edinburgh,  I  belieye,  Caroline  ?  ''  said 
Lady  Cornish. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  frequently  met 
him  at  parties;  but  one  does  not  in  one 
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sense  see  very  much  of  any  one  in  that 
way — ^at  least  what  one  sees  is  merely 
superficial.** 

"  Some  never  see  heyond  what  is  super- 
ftcial,  or  see  it  too  late/*  Lady  Cornish 
answered ;  "  but  George  told  me  he 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  that 
he  thought  very  highly  of  my  taste  in 
friendship.  George  is  indolent,  and 
a£Fects,  I  think,  to  be  more  indolent  than 
he  is ;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of  good 
feeling,  and  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
ability.  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
George  had  a  sufficient  motive,  he  might 
become  a  very  different  person.  Once  or 
twice  I  have  seen  him  really  roused  by 
some  strong  interest,  and  then  his  whole 
nature  seemed  changed.  George  has 
thrown  himself  away;  but  even  late  in 
the  day  as  it  is,  I  do  not  yet  quite 
despair,  if  he  could  only  find  a  motive  for 
exertion  or  some  one  to  spur  him  on  and 
rouse  his  latent  ambition  and  energy; 
for  that  he  possesses  both  I  am  almost 
certain." 

**  And  why,  dearest  Violet,  can  you 
yourself  not  be  this  person  ?  "  cried  Caro- 
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line,  hoping  that  she  might  at  last  hare 
found  something  to  divert  her  imhappy 
friend  from  brooding  over  her  own  griefs 
and  anxieties. 

"  I,  dear  Caroline  ?  Nay,  he  must  seek 
some  other  than  I.  I  have  not  so  much 
influence,  and  1  am  too  much  occupied  by 
my  own  cares.  Besides,  the  person  who 
must  do  this  for  George  must  possess  a 
fund  of  energy  and  perseverance, — ^must 
be  able  to  set  an  example  of  what  he 
teaches, — ^must  possess  aU  that  moral 
persistency,  that  lofty  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple in  which  poor  impassioned  I  am  so 
deficient;  for,  my  long  adherence  to  my 
determination  was,  I  fear,  only  pride  and 
resentment,  not  firmness/' 

They  had  now  driven  once  or  twice 
round  the  inner  circle.  Lady  Cornish  had 
bowed  to  many  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
had  spoken  to  a  few,  and  she  now  pro- 
posed  that  they  should  return  home  to 
dinner. 

"  I  hope  you  have  been  amused  with 
your  drive,  Caroline  ?  '* 

"Much,  to-day;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  very  tiresome  to  come 
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here  every  day,  and  drive  at  this  same 
slow  rate,  in  this  same  crowd.  It  must 
become  very  monotonous  in  time." 

Lady  Cornish  laughed.  "More  mono- 
tonous, than  the  drive  from  Locharroch  to 
Ardennan?'* 

"  Oh  !  far  more.  That  was  never  mo- 
notonous. It  looked  different  every  time 
I  saw  it.  Sometimes  the  hills  were  so 
clear  and  sharp,  at  other  times  they  were 
so  beautifully  veiled  by  the  mists.  I  do 
so  love  that  beautiful  highland  country; 
it  makes  me  quite  enthusiastic  when  I 
begin  to  speak  about  it." 

"  Malcolm  Gk)rdon  used  to  tell  me  you 
were  a  poet,  and  I  think  he  was  right. 
You  said  he  was  coming  home  soon,  I 
think?" 

"In  the  end  of  next  month,"  repUed 
Caroline,  her  heart  beginning  to  beat  as 
she  thought  of  how  soon  she  was  to  see 
him  again. 

Violet  did  not  continue  this  topic; 
but  after  a  short  pause,  she  inquired, 
"  Should  you  like  to  live  in  London  ?  that 
is,  to  have  London  principally  for  your 
home?" 
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**  I  know  80  little  of  it  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  I  can  answer  you ;  but  I  rather 
think  I  should  prefer  the  country,  or  even 
Edinburgh,  which  possesses  many  of  the 
advantages  of  a  country  residence.  Even 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  London  to-day 
has  given  me  such  a  feeling  of  its  being 
impossible  to  get  out  of  it  to  the  trees  and 
the  green  fields,  that  I  cannot  fancy  I 
could  be  happy  shut  up  in  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  streets." 

"  But  the  society,  Caroline ;  in  London 
one  can  choose  one's  own  society,  and 
whatever  may  be  one's  taste,  one  can 
always  find  a  circle  to  sympathize  in  it« 
Li  the  country  one  has  no  choice.  One 
must  take  such  society  as  one  finds,  or 
do  without." 

"  I  shall  be  better  able  to  answer  you 
when  I  have  been  at  Lady  Harriet's. 
Intellectual  society  must  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage; still,  dearest  Violet,  if  I  had 
a  happy  home,  and  intellectual  and  ami- 
able society  at  my  own  fireside,  I  should 
be  content  to  do  without  it  elsewhere." 

The  instant  after  she  had  spoken, 
Caroline  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  said ; 
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for  at  the  mention  of  "a  happy  home/'  a 
shadow  passed  over  Lady  Cornish's  face. 
It  vanished,  however,  immediately ;  and  she 
said,  cheerfully,  "  But  if  a  happy  home 
might  be  found  in  London,  as  weU  as  in 
the  country,  could  you  resign  yourself  to 
becoming  a  denizen  of  this  wilderness  of 
streets,  as  you  call  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Caroline;  "certainly  T 
could,  I  could  be  happy,  I  think,  any- 
where that  it  pleased  God  to  cast  my  lot, 
had  I  only  a  happy  home." 

Lady  Cornish  said  nothing  more ;  but 
leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  as  if  satisfied 
with  the  answer  she  had  received. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  domestic  storm  was  hushed  for  the 
present.  Lady  Cornish  now  treated  her 
husband,  if  not  with  that  easy  politeness 
he  showed  to  her,  at  least  with  a  sort  of 
stiff  civility.  Occasionally  in  her  air  and 
tone  Caroline  perceived  slight  indications 
of  a  renewal  of  hostilities ;  but  generally 
she  suppressed  aU  open  manifestation  of 
her  feelings.  Sir  Arthur,  meanwhile  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  gained  his  point, 
wisely  forbore  referring  to  the  subject  of 
their  quarrel.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
&mily  dinner  went  off  with  admirable  pro- 
priety. Sir  Arthur  was  in  one  of  his  most 
agreeable  moods,  spoke  weU  on  most  of 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  entered  into  a 
long  discussion  with  Major   Smythe  and 
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Caroline,  on  varieties  of  character,  and  the 
manner  in  which  persons  are  apt  to  de- 
ceive themselves  with  regard  to  their  own. 
To  have  heard  Sir  Arthur  speak,  one 
would  have  fancied  him  not  only  a  clever 
man,  but  a  good  one;  yet  all  this  time 
Caroline  knew  that  he  was  torturing  his 
wife  by  his  selfish  indifference,  and  every 
minute  provoking  her  temper  by  his 
hollow  politeness.  With  all  his  agree- 
ableness  and  attention  to  herself — atten- 
tion, however,  which  was  merely  super- 
ficial, for  he  did  not  forego  one  single  wish 
of  his  own,  or  sacrifice  one  single  hour  to 
her  society— she  disliked  him  more  and 
more.  He  appeared  to  her  a  very  incarn- 
ation of  selfishness. 

George  Smythe,  on  the  contrary,  she 
really  began  to  like.  He  seemed,  in  spite 
of  the  pretended  indifference  of  tone  in 
which  he  sometimes  spoke  of  her,  to  be 
really  much  attached  to  his  sister,  and  to 
have  some  suspicion  that  she  was  not 
happy.  Occasionally,  there  was  a  sort  of 
involuntary  tenderness  in  his  manner 
towards  her  which  seemed  to  indicate 
some  such  notion.     Caroline  fancied,  too. 
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that  he  suspected  Sir  Arthur  of  bemg 
the  cause ;  for  though  the  brothers-in-law 
seemed  perfectly  amicable,  there  was  evi^ 
dently  no  real  cordiality  between  them, 
and  no  companionship.  Yet  this  might 
have  been  Sir  Arthur's  fault ;  for  though, 
according  to  his  system  of  conventional 
propriety,  he  made  a  point  of  paying  all 
due  attention  to  his  wife's  brother,  it  was 
only  consistent  with  his  character  to  sup- 
pose that  he  despised  him  for  his  plebeian 
birth.  To  CarolinCi  Major  Smythe  was 
inyariably  friendly.  In  her  company  he 
was  often  animated,  and  rarely  if  ever 
indulged  in  his  indolent  moods.  Lady 
Cornish  said  she  had  iofected  him  with  her 
liveliness  and  activity,  and  he  did  not 
deny  the  assertion.  He  was  now  con- 
stantly at  his  sister's,  chatting,  and  some- 
times reading  to  the  ladies  in  the  morning, 
frequently,  also,  he  accompanied  them  in 
their  drive,  or  escorted  them  to  the  various 
public  places,  of  which  they  were  now 
going  the  round,  by  way  of  showing 
Caroline  the  lions.  They  also  frequently 
met  him  at  evening  parties ;  of  which  they 
attended  a  great  many,  of  every  descrip- 
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tioQ.  Caroline,  although  naturally  fond 
of  society,  was  soon  heartily  tired  of  this 
perpetual  whirl  of  gaiety.  To  Violet,  on 
the  contrary,  hahit  seemed  to  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary, — ^although  even  she 
9,ppeared  to  find  no  real  enjoyment  in  it* 
Caroline  had  not  been  able  to  attend  Lady 
Harriet's  first  literary  party  after  her 
arrival,  on  account  of  Lady  Cornish  being 
laid  up  with  a  bad  sick  headach.  But 
it  was  decided  they  should  go  to  the 
second.  George  Smythe  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  them,  much  to  his  sister's 
surprise;  for  he  generally  abjured  Lady 
Harriet  and  her  parties  of  every  kind  and 
description,  whenever  he  possibly  could. 

The  greater  part  of  the  company  had 
already  arrived  at  Lady  Harriet's,  when 
Lady  Cornish,  her  brother,  and  Caroline 
were  shown  into  her  brilliantly  lighted, 
excessively  crowded  rooms.  Lady  Harriet 
was  moving  about  from  person  to  per- 
son, saying  something  flattering  and  ap- 
propriate to  each.  She  welcomed  her 
daughter-in-law  with  great  fervour.  "I 
am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dearest 
Violet,  and  your  young  friend.     I  have 
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just  been  speexdating  all  day  whether  or 
not  you  would  come.  Major  Smythe,  so 
very  kind  of  you  to  come.  I  thought  of 
sending  you  a  special  invitation,  as  your 
sister  and  Miss  Irvine  were  to  be  here ;  but 
I  felt  sure  that  dear  Violet  would  bring 
you,  if  you  were  disengaged ;  and,  to  my 
house,  her  invitations  are  the  same  as  my 
own."  Not  one  of  the  persons  to  whom 
this  speech  was  addressed  believed  a  single 
word  of  it ;  but  they  all  bowed  as  if  they 
did  most  thoroughly.  And  the  polite  farce 
being  concluded.  Lady  Harriet  passed  on 
to  welcome  the  next  arrival. 

Caroline  began  to  survey  the  scene. 
The  guests  present  were  upon  the  whole 
intelligent  and  pleasant  -  looking  ;  and 
there  were  a  few  whose  countenances  were 
so  attractive,  that  Caroline  would  have 
given  much  to  be  able  to  converse  with 
them.  The  assemblage  was  altogether 
quite  diflferent  from  any  she  had  yet  seen 
in  London.  There  was  less  uniformity, 
less  fashion,  less  stiffiiess.  Individual 
character  seemed  less  imder  the  influence 
of  conventional  restrictions.  Persons  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  so  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  all  to  look,  move,  think,  and  speak 
in  precisely  the  same  manner;  for  in 
fashionable  society,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  grand  point  is  to  be  as  little  like 
yourself,  and  as  much  like  every  one 
else  (only  finer)  as  possible.  Here  people 
did  not  seem  so  very  much  ashamed  of 
having  feelings  and  opinions  of  their  own, 
or  of  expressing  their  natural  emotions. 

But  although  Lady  Harriet  had  declared 
herself  exceedingly  anxious  to  introduce 
Miss  Irvine  to  some  of  her  Uterary  Mends, 
and  had  altogether  expressed  herself  in 
such  terms,  that  one  would  have  imagined 
it  was  the  wish  nearest  to  her  heart,  she 
seemed  now  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
it,  and  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  the 
labour  of  being  universally  delightful. 

Lady  Cornish,  meanwhile,  had  been  seized 
upon  by  some  acquaintance,  so  that  Caro- 
line was  left  with  George  Smythe  near  the 
door.  As  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  penetrate  into  the  room, 
they  sat  down  wjiere  they  were,  on  a  seat 
which  chanced  to  be  vacant ;  and  the 
latter,  throwing  off  his  languor,  exerted 
himself   to  be  agreeable.     Caroline  had 
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discovered,  some  years  before,  that  George 
Smythe  was  possessed  of  an  imderstanding, 
she  now  began  to  discover  that  he  had 
also  a  heart.  Much  as  they  had  been 
thrown  together  for  the  last  week  or  two, 
they  had  never  been  so  entirely  alone  as 
they  were  now  in  this  crowded  room. 
Neither  of  them  knew,  or  were  known 
by,  anybody  present,  and  thus  a  bond  of 
imion  seemed  to  have  been  created  be- 
tween them.  They  fell  by  degrees  into 
an  animated  and  interesting  conversation. 
Never  had  Caroline  seen  Major  Smythe  so 
entirely  devoid  of  aU.  airs  of  indolence  and 
indifference,  or  so  little  anxious  to  exhibit 
his  white  hand  or  his  magnificent  brilliant. 
At  last  he  said,  but  without  the  least 
appearance  of  fishing  for  a  compliment, — 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  find  this  party 
a  very  stupid  business.  Let  me  find 
Lady  Harriet,  and  ask  her  to  introduce 
you  to  some  of  those  people  you  wish 
to  know?" 

**  Thank  you ;  but  she  seems  very  much 
engaged,  at  present,  complimenting  that 
young  lady  who  has  been  playing  and 
singing.'' 

VOL.  ra.  G 
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Major  Smythe  laughed. 

*^  Lady  Harriet  is  always  oompliment* 
ing  somebody.  She  is  a  delightful  woman. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  her  benevolence  takes 
so  wide  a  range,  that  she  must  always 
neglect  somebody  to  please  some  one  else. 
There  is  nothing  more  amusing  to  me 
than  to  observe  the  nicely  graduated  scale 
of  Lady  Harriet's  civilities.  If  there  was 
no  one  present  but  you  and  I,  Lady 
Harriet  would  be  so  devoted  to  us  that 
you  would  suppose  we  were  her  dearest 
friends.  Let  a  more  important  person 
enter  the  room,  we  must  hide  our  dimin- 
ished heads  immediately,  while  the  new- 
comer would,  in  like  manner,  be  supplanted 
by  a  greater  man  than  he.  In  shorty 
Lady  Harriet  furnishes  a  living  example 
of  the  bea/U'ideal  of  a  woman  of  the  world 
— selfish,  heartless,  and  good-tempered. 
There  are  many  of  her  tribe,  but  she  is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  I  ever  knew. 
But  I  am  forgetting  myself;  she  seems 
to  be  less  occupied.*' 

"  No,"  said  Caroline ;  "  though  I  must 
confess  I  am  disappointed  by  this  result 
of  Lady  Harriet's  fine  promises,   I  feel 
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there  is  something  too  formidable,  if  not 
altogether  impracticable,  in  the  idea  of 
breaking  into  the  midst  of  that  great 
circle  and  being  formally  presented  and 
set  down  to  be  talked  to  by  some  cele- 
brity. Lady  Harriet  might,  perhaps,  have 
managed,  differently  had  she  remembered 
in  time  the  expectations  she  led  me  to 
form,  or  had  she  not  been  so  much  occu- 
pied by  other  cares.  Rather  explain  to 
me,  if  you  can,  why  Lady  Hiarriet  being 
80  very  worldly  a  woman,  she  should  care 
so  much  for  intellectual  society  ?  I  should 
have  imagined,  from  her  rank  and  position, 
that  she  might  have  mixed  in  society 
more  congenial  to  her  tastes  and  more 
gratifying  to  her  vanity." 

*'  I  shall  explain  the  riddle  to  the  best 
of  my  power.  The  great  objects  of  Lady 
Harriet's  life  are  amusement  and  worldly 
success.  In  the  great  fashionable  world, 
at  least  since  Sir  Greorge's  death,  she  has 
not  been  a  great  person,  fbr  her  jointure 
is  not  very  large, — ^her  beauty  has  long 
been  on  the  wane,  or  rather  has  set  en- 
tirely,— she  has  no  country-house  to  which 
summer  invitations  might  be  desirable^ 
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and,  in  short,  her  acquaintance,  though 
perfectly  unexceptionable,  can  confer 
neither  lustre  nor  profit  on  the  society  to 
which  she  naturally  belongs.  She,  there- 
fore, hit  upon  the  plan  of  setting  up  for 
a  blue,  and  a  patroness  of  literature,  art, 
and  science, — and  being  an  acute  sort  of 
woman,  and  managing  to  collect  around 
her  the  stars  of  the  intellectual  firma- 
ment, she  has  succeeded  pretty  well.  Her 
conversaziones  are  very  agreeable  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  set.  I  only  wish  you 
could  have  been  properly  introduced,  and 
not  left  to  pass  your  evening  at  the  door 
in  this  stupid  way." 

"  How  very  melancholy  it  is,"  cried 
Caroline,  whose  thoughts  were  still  occu- 
pied by  the  account  he  had  just  given  of 
Lady  Harriet,  "to  think  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  whose  sole  dependence 
for  the  attention  of  their  fellow-creatures 
is  on  the  interested  motives  they  may  be 
able  to  create.  How  dreadfully  desolate 
to  be  loved  by  no  one  !" 

As  Caroline  finished  speaking,  she  caught 
George  Smythe's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with 
peculiar  admiration. 
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**  It  w  melancholy,"  he  said,  "  and 
melancholy  to  think  how  one  can  ever 
be  insensible  to  how  melancholy  it  is. 
I  trust  I  shall  never  be  so  again.  Miss 
Irvine,  you  teach  me  both  how  to  think 
and  feel." 

"  I — !  "  cried  Caroline,  in  amazement, 
"  I  thought  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  truism." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  truism ;  but  it  be- 
came like  some  new  truth  by  your  way  of 
saying  it.  You  spoke  it  from  the  fulness 
of  your  heart,  and  I  felt  it  in  mine.  But 
Violet  is  moving,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  as  it 
is  the  signal  that  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
evenings  in  my  life  is  at  an  end." 

As  Major  Smythe  spoke,  he  offered  his 
arm  to  Caroline  to  conduct  her  to  Lady 
Harriet,  who  was  in  the  adjoining  room. 
As  they  passed  through  the  folding  doors, 
Caroline  heard  some  one  ask  who  they 
were. 

"  Lady  Cornish's  brother  and  a  young 
lady  from  Scotland.  They  say  they  are 
engaged." 

"  Ah  I  a  very  nice-looking  couple." 

Caroline  felt  herself  colour  all  over. 
She  hoped  George  Smythe  did  not  hear; 
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but  she  feared  he  did,  for  he  looked  a 
little  conscioTis,  and  did  not  speak  again 
till  they  were  in  the  carriage,  and  then  it 
was  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lady 
Cornish,  addressed  to  Caroline  as  well  as 
to  him. 

"  Have  you  had  a  very  dull  erening  ?  " 

**  I  have  not.  I  have  felt  it  delightful. 
I  fear,  however.  Miss  Irvine  is  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  been  introduced  to 
some  of  the  artists  and  authors.  Why 
did  you  not  manage  better,  Violet  ?  " 

Lady  Cornish  did  hot  reply.  The  truth 
was,  she  had  reasons  she  did  not  choose 
to  disclose.  For  the  first  time  for  years 
she  had  an  interest  in  Ufe  apart  frt>ni 
herself. 

AU  the  way  home,  Caroline  was  un- 
usually silent  and  thoughtful.  A  new 
idea  had  sprung  up  in  her  mind;  but 
she  hoped  she  was  mistaken,  and  almost 
thought  she  was  very  silly  to  have  per- 
mitted it  to  enter  her  imagination. 

The  morning  after  this  party  at  lady 
Harriet's,  Sir  Arthur  entered  the  room 
where  his  wife  and  Caroline  were  sitting, 
and,    addressing   the   former,  said   with 
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studied  politeness,  jet  pointedly,  ^'  I  shall 
feel  obliged.  Lady  Conush,  by  your  call- 
ing on  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley  to-day,  and 
sending  her  an  invitation  to  the  ball  you 
propose  giving  in  the  end  of  May," 

Violet  returned  no  answer.  For  a  mi- 
nute, indeed,  as  Caroline  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  friend's  rigid  countenance,  she 
feared  another  quarrel;  but  this  time 
Violet  conquered  herself.  It  had  been  a 
severe,  though  brief  struggle,  between 
jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dread  on 
the  other  of  Sir  Arthur's  fulfilling  his 
threat  of  a  separation,  and  after  aU,  tliis 
alternative  appeared  to  Lady  Cornish  a 
calamity  beyond  aU.  others.  This  un- 
happy woman  was  continually  distracted 
between  the  two  passions  of  love  and 
resentment.  While  the  latter  led  her  at 
one  moment  to  thwart  his  wishes,  and 
almost  to  desire  to  be  rid  of  him  for  ever, 
the  other  ever  drew  her  near  to  him  as  by 
some  strange  fascination,  and  made  her 
feel  that  even  the  restless  fever  of  misery  in 
which  she  now  lived,  was  preferable  to  the 
dull,  hopeless  anguish  of  a  separation. 
That  very  afternoon.  Lady  Cornish  drove 
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to  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley's,  and  left  a  card. 
The  same  evening,  she  sent  her  an  invi- 
tation to  the  ball.  All  day,  Violet  had 
been  unusually  silent ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
note  was  gone,  she  exclaimed,  as  if  par- 
tially relieved,  "  That  is  over  at  any  rate, 
— ^and  O  that  the  ball  were  over  too! 
Words  cannot  express  how  I  detest  that 
woman.  Now,  Caroline,  you  need  not 
teU  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  detest  any  one, 
because  I  know  it  already ;  but  I  am  not, 
can  never  be,  good,  so  I  must  detest  her. 
I  detest  her  beauty,  I  detest  her  cunning, 
I  detest  the  way  in  which  she  contrives  to 
fascinate  Arthur." 

"  Dearest  Violet,  are  you  quite  certain 
you  are  not  unreasonably  jealous  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  the  woman  is  such  as  I 
describe  her.  She  is  a  desperate  flirt,  and 
is  never  happy  but  when  she  is  enticing 
away  from  its  lawful  allegiance  the  heart 
of  some  other  woman's  lover  or  husband. 
She  is  one  of  those  women  who  are  silent 
and  disagreeable  to  their  own  sex 
(although  she  com  be  otherwise  when  it 
suits  her  views),  and  reserve  all  their  con- 
versation and  the  whole  artillery  of  their 
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charms  and  flattery  for  the  other.  Could 
I  condescend  to  be  such  as  she  is,  I 
believe  even  I  could  captivate  the  errant 
aflTections  of  Sir  Arthur  Cornish;  but, 
Caroline,  I  could  not  be  what  she  is.  I 
could  not  force  my  tongue  to  lie,  even  for 
the  love  of  my  own  husband." 

Caroline  looked  earnestly  and  sadly  at 
her  friend,  and  once  more  began  to  try  to 
infuse  into  her  poor,  stricken,  rebellious 
heart,  better  and  calmer  feelings,  while 
she  sought  to  comfort  her  with  the  one 
great  consolation,  open  to  aU.  those  who 
will  humble  their  haughty  spirits  to 
receive  it.  But  Caroline  was  not  so  san- 
guine now  of  the  power  of  truth  as  she 
used  to  be.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no- 
thing she  said  made  the  least  impression 
upon  Lady  Cornish. 

In  reply  to  her  harangue,  so  eloquent 
at  least  in  feeUng,  the  latter  merely  said, 
"  Thank  you,  my  good,  kind  Caroline ; 
but  I  know  aU  that.  I  know  if  I  were 
what  you  wish  me  to  be,  I  should  be 
better,  wiser,  happier;  but  the  day  has 
gone  by  long  ago  when  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  become  anything  but  what  I  am. 
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Do  not  look  60  disappointed,  my  darling 
Caxry.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  such  an 
expression  as  that  in  your  kind,  sunny 
face,  and  reflect  that  it  has  been  brought 
there  by  poor  worthless  me." 

It  was  now  near  the  middle  of  May — 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  night  of  Lady 
Cornish's  ball,  and  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pected return  of  Malcolm  Gordon.  Caro- 
line lived  at  present  in  such  a  whirl  of 
engagements  that  she  found  it  difficult  to 
realise  that  she  was  actually  to  see  him  so 
soon,  while  she  had  hardly  time  to  ponder 
much  upon  what,  in  her  quiet  Edinbiurgh 
home,  she  knew  would  have  excited  her 
in  no  small  degree.  Occasionally,  when 
Lady  Cornish  had  driven  out  alone,  or 
when  she  was  occupied  in  writing  notes  — 
the  only  occupation  she  ever  seemed  to 
have — ^it  was  a  luxury  to  Caroline  to  with- 
draw  to  her  own  room,  and  lying  down  on 
the  sofa,  rest  her  mind  by  thinking  of  home, 
of  past  days,  of  Wallacefield,  of  Loch- 
arroch,  of  Malcolm,  of  her  girlish  love,  and 
her  woman's  friendship  for  this  hero  of  her 
youthful  fancy.  And  in  those  moments 
when  she  had  time  to  feel  that  she  should 
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80  shortly  see  him  agsdn,  she  experienced 
a  sort  of  agitated  longmg,  and  she  thought 
how  she  should  like  to  leave  this  gay,  glit- 
tering, magnificent  London,  and  be  walk- 
ing with  him  once  more  by  the  lonely  high- 
land loch,  and  talking  as  they  used  to  talk 
long  ago.  How  pleasant  the  life  at  Loch- 
arroch  seemed  in  comparison  with  that  she 
was  now  leading  I  How  vapid,  vam,  and 
profitless  seemed  this  perpetual  round  of 
gaiety  I  Doubtless,  the  most  refined  and 
intellectual  society  in  the  world  was  to  be 
met  with  in  London,  and  Caroline  felt 
that  though  she  really  could  enjoy  that, 
yet  to  her  feelings  the  balance  was 
in  favour  of  the  country.  She  felt  that 
though  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  spent  in 
London  could  hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial 
in  keeping  the  mind  open,  and  free  from 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  small  views 
which  are  the  bane  of  country  society, 
upon  the  whole,  country  life  was  more 
favourable  to  depth  and  calmness  of 
thought,  to  kindly  social  feelings,  and  to 
the  quiet  happiness  of  domestic  life. 

"  It  would  require  a  very  strong  temp- 
tation," she  thought  one  day,  when  in- 
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dulging  in  her  favourite  lounge,  "  to 
induce  me  to  consent  to  live  always  in 
London."  The  idea  was  yet  in  her  mind, 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of 
her  room.  It  was  one  of  the  maid-ser- 
vants. 

"  Please,  Miss/'  said  the  woman, 
"  Henry  desired  me  tell  you  that  Mi^or 
Smythe  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  my 
lady  has  gone  out.'* 

Caroline  would  much  rather  have  been 
left  to  pursue  her  meditations  in  quietness. 
As  she  liked  Major  Smythe,  however,  she 
got  up  with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  and 
ran  down  to  the  drawing-room,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Lady  Cornish  is  out,"  she  said,  when 
they  had  shaken  hands. 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  he  replied.  "  I 
met  her  on  my  way  here. —  But,"  he 
added,  after  a  short  pause,  ^^  my  visit  was 
not  intended  for  Violet,  but  for  you.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  she  had  gone  out;  as  I 
wished  to  see  you  alone."  As  Gteoi^ 
Smythe  spoke,  he  looked  confused  yet 
eager.  His  apathy  and  languor  seemed 
quite  to  have  forsaken  him. 
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Caroline  began  to  feel  embarrassed. 
She  trembled  and  hardly  knew  where  to 
look.  There  was  a  very  awkward  pause, 
which  was  at  last  broken  by  Major 
Smythe. 

"  Miss  Irvine,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
resolution,  but  colouring  violently,  "  I 
wished  to  tell  you  this  morning  what  I 
think  you  must  have  abeady  seen — ^that 
I  love  you.  I  wished  to  ask  you  to  become 
my  wife,  and  to  help  me  to  elevate  my  life 
above  the  idle  follies  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  it.  Caroline,  I  shall  become 
something  better  and  more  dignified  for 
jour  dear  sake ;  I  wiU  strive  to  make  you 
happy,  if  you  wiU  only  consent  to  be  mine. 
Will  you,  dearest  Caroline  ?  "  As  George 
Smythe  spoke,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
would  have  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but 
Caroline  drew  back. 

"  Stop  !  "  she  cried,  "  Major  Smythe, 
and  allow  me  to  arrange  my  thoughts,  for 
you  have  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  do  not 
deny  that  once, — but  only  once,  and  that 
only  a  few  nights  ago, — ^a  suspicion  did 
cross  my  mind  that  you  had  more  than 
the  regard  of  a  common  acquaintance  for 
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me,  but  I  thought  that  after  all  I  might 
only  have  imagined  it.  I  have  never 
thought  of  you,  except  as  the  brother  of 
my  friend ;  and  though  I  Kke  you,  I  do 
not  love  you,  I  feel  flattered  by  your 
good  opinion — ^and  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  disappoint'^ 
ment  or  pam  to  you  in  any  way,  but  I  fear 
we  are  not  suited  to  each  other.  I  am  very- 
sorry,  indeed ;"  reiterated  Caroline,  as  she 
drew  away  her  hand,  with  a  serious,  dis- 
tressed  face,  but  an  air  of  decision. 

Meanwhile,  George  Smythe's  counte- 
nance had  assumed  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  disappointment.  He  answered : 
"  But  you  like  me.  Miss  Irvine,  you  say, 
and  you  have  not  thought  of  me  as  your 
lover.  Think  of  me  as  such  now,  dearest 
Caroline,  and  do  not  reject  me.  Why  should 
we  not  be  happy  together  ?  "  As  he  spoke, 
he  would  again  have  taken  her  hand,  but 
again  she  drew  back. 

"I  do  not  love  you.  Major  Smythe; 
how  then  can  I  accept  you  ?  " 

"But  you  may  love  me,  Caroline,  if 
you  will  only  try.  Try  only,  and  I  am 
content  to  wait  till  you  do." 
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"  But  perhaps  I  never  may — I  dare  not 
bid  you  continue  constant  to  me  on  the 
chance." 

"  But  whether  you  try  or  not,  Caroline, 
I  am  determined  to  continue  constant  to 
you.  I  have  admired  and  flirted  with  many 
women,  but  you  are  the  first  I  have  ever 
loved — ^the  only  one  I  have  ever  wished  to 
marry ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  persevere  till 
I  win  you.  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Irvine : — 
hitherto  I  have  wasted  my  life — I  have 
frittered  away  my  time  and  my  abilities — 
and  all  this  because  I  have  had  no  object 
for  exertion.  All  my  Ufe  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  species  of  remorse  on  this  ac« 
count,  which  yet  has  never  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome  my  natural,  or,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  habitual  indolence. 
Such  a  motive  I  have  now  found  in  you. 
Tou  have  completely  roused  me  from  my 
torpor ;  not  only  because  I  love  you,  and 
feel  the  ardour  natural  to  a  lover,  but 
because  your  warm  heart,  your  healthy 
energetic  mind,  supply  exactly  the  stimulus 
required  by  my  own  character.  With  you 
for  my  wife,  I  should  be  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent person.  You  say  we  are  not  suited — 
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I  feel  in  you,  on  the  contrary,  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  my  heing — ^my  best 
and  only  hope  of  true  happiness ;  and  I  am 
resolved  to  win  you.'* 

As  George  Smythe  spoke,  he  looked  as 
Lady  Cornish  sometimes  looked.  There 
was  something  in  the  energy  and  firmness 
of  his  tone,  and  in  the  determination  of  his 
manner,  which  almost  made  Caroline  feel 
as  if  she  should  be  forced  to  become  his 
wife  against  her  own  will.  She  answered 
hurriedly,  and  colouring  with  displeasure : 
**  That  depends  upon  my  own  will,  Major 
Smythe,  not  upon  yours;  and  I  am  as 
determined  as  you  can  be,  not  to  many  a 
man  I  do  not  love." 

"  No,  Caroline — ^nor  should  I  like  to 
have  a  wife  who  did  not  love  me ;  but  you 
will  love  me  in  time.  Porgive  me  if  I 
spake  but  now  so  as  to  offend  you.  I  ought 
to  have  said  I  was  resolved  to  win  your 
love.  Surely  there  is  nothing  so  hateful 
about  me  that  I  cannot  hope  to  be  loved." 

"  No,  certainly.  Many  women  might 
love  you,  though  I  cannot." 

"  But  if  many  women  might,  why  might 
not  you  also  ?     I  can  assure  you,  I  am  not 
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by  any  means  a  very  conceited  fellow;  and 
yet,  upon  my  word,  I  think  many  more 
miUkely  men  have  been  loved  by  girls  as 
superior  to  them,  in  point  of  character,  as 
I  acknowledge  you  are  to  me.  To  speak 
plainly — ^and  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
think  the  less  of  me  for  doing  so — ^it  would 
be  at  least  an  equal  match  for  you  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  We  are  suitable  in  age 
and  station,  and  I  have  abundance  of 
fortune  for  both.  Surely  it  is  desirable 
that  you  should  marry.  I  do  not  speak 
of  any  advantages  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  oflter  you,  with  the  idea  that  I 
have  any  merit  in  them,  or  that  I  am  con- 
ferring anything  upon  you.  The  advan- 
tages I  should  derive  from  such  an  union 
would,  I  am  well  aware,  immensely  coun- 
terbalance any  I  could  offer." 

Caroline  had  now  recovered  her  self- 
possession.  She  answered,  calmly  and 
simply,  "  How  can  it  be  desirable  that  I 
should  marry  where  I  cannot  love  ?  Mar* 
riage.  Major  Smythe,  is  not  a  transaction 
in  which  one  ought  to  sit  down  to  reckon 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  is  a 
connection  in  which  it  is  pre-eminently 
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more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and 
where  aflfection  is  all.*' 

As  Caroline  spoke,  Greoi^  Smythe  re- 
garded admiringly  her  frank,  noble  coun- 
tenance. "  Whatever  you  say  or  do, 
makes  you  seem  more  good,  and  beautiful, 
and  charming — ^makes  me  only  feel  the 
more  how  fervently  I  love  you.  Oh,  Ca- 
roline! my  life  has  been  passed  without 
love ;  and  now  it  seems  so  vapid,  so  use- 
less. Such  a  life  I  can  lead  no  longer. 
Save  me  &om  it,  Caroline.  Dear,  brave 
heart,  take  compassion  on  me,  and  save 
me  from  this  worst  desolation." 

Major  Smythe's  manner  again  was 
changed.  The  resolution,  almost  assur* 
ance,  of  his  tone,  was  gone.  His  voice 
was  slightly  tremulous,  his  eyes  were  full 
of  softness  and  entreaty;  and  there  was  a 
gentle  sadness  in  his  manner,  which  was 
almost  fascinating.  Caroline  was  melted : 
she  felt  that  she  was  beginning  to  yield, 
when  suddenly,  produced  by  what  associa- 
tion she  could  not  tell,  she  thought  of 
Malcolm  Gordon*  Had  she  never  known 
him,  she  would,  most  probably,  have  mar- 
ried George  Smythe;    but  having    once 
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known  the  former,  she  could  never  think 
the  latter  his  equal ;  and  she  could  not 
many  one  man,  and  feel,  as  she  did,  that 
she  thought  more  highly  of  another. 
Major  Smythe  continued : 

"  I  shall  be  constant  to  you,  at  least — 
you  cannot  prevent  me  loving  you,  and, 
till  you  are  married  to  another,  I  shall  not 
cease  trying  to  win  you,  unless" — and 
here  his  countenance  became  suddenly 
troubled — "  unless  you  already  love  some 
one  else.     Do  you?" 

Caroline  blushed  deeply.  For  a  moment 
she  hesitated  how  to  answer.  He  started 
from  his  chair,  becoming  deadly  pale. 

"  It  is  enough,"  he  said ;  "  your  secret 
is  safe  with  me." 

"  Nay,"  she  cried  hurriedly,  "  I  have  no 
secret." 

"  I  am  quite  aware.  Miss  Irvine,  that  I 
have  no  right  to  surprise  your  confidence ; 
but  pray  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dis- 
semble,"— ^he  added,  in  a  tone  of  displea- 
sure,— "  it  is  unworthy  of  you." 

"I  do  not  dissemble,"  she  answered 
with  some  indignation ;  and  then  continued 
more  gently,  and  colouring  violently,  "  at 
least,  if  I  have  a  secret,  it  belongs  to  the 
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past.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
Major  Smythe.  Though  it  is  not  quite  what 
you  suppose,  it  must,  I  think,  equally  con- 
vince you,  that  to  love  me  would  be  to 
throw  away  your  affections;  and  I  fed 
assured  you  will  not  prove  unworthy  of  my 
confidence.  I  have  loved ;  but  I  believe  I 
have  overcome  the  feeling.  My  heart  is 
free  from  all  disturbing  influences ;  but  I 
do  not,  and  I  think  I  never  can,  love  you 
as  I  once  loved  the  person  to  whom  I  refer. 
I  hope  this  will  convince  you  that  it  wall 
be  madness  to  persevere  in  loving  me;*'  she 
added  kindly. 

"  No,  Caroline,"  he  answered,  his  coun- 
tenance brightening  as  he  spoke ;  "  it  con- 
vinces me  of  the  contrary.  You  say  you 
love  this  other  man,  whoevOT  he  may  be, 
no  longer.  The  time  must  come  when 
such  a  heart  as  yours  will  love  again ;  and 
I  shall  watch  for  its  coming,  and  try  to 
hasten  it.  I  am  almost  comforted,  to  think 
that  the  obstacle  I  have  to  contend  with  is 
but  the  ashes  of  a  dead  love,  and  not  the 
flame  of  a  living  one,  or  even  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  perfect  indifference.  Dear,  dearest 
Caroline !  I  ask  nothing  from  you  at  pre- 
sent but  to  be  allowed  to  love  you,  and  to 
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be  with  you.  I  ask  no  promise  of  any 
kind.  Caroline,  you  know  what  it  is  to 
love.  For  the  sake  of  the  love  you  have 
once  felt,  deny  me  not  this.  Speak  kindly 
to  me ;  and  if  I  should  be  disappointed  at 
last,  my  disappointment  be  upon  my  own 
head." 

Caroline  hesitated.  "  I  wish  I  knew 
what  was  right  to  do,'*  she  answered ;  for 
her  heart  was  again  softening.  She  feared 
to  be  led  by  her  compassionate  weakness 
mto  a  marriage,  of  which  her  judgment 
did  not  approve.  She  feared  that  at  laist 
he  might  persuade  her  to  marry  him. 
Altogether  she  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity, 
and  longed  to  be  alone,  that  she  might 
have  time  to  disentangle  her  feelings, 
which  she  could  now  scarcely  comprehend, 
and  arrange  her  ideas  on  the  momentous 
subject. 

He  saw  that  she  was  softened,  and  he 
continued :  "  You  cannot  prevent  my 
loving  you,  Caroline ;  and  as  long  as  you 
are  single  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  over- 
come my  love  for  you :  I  could  not,  believe 
me,  if  I  would.  Do  not,  then,  deny  me  the 
delight  of  your  society." 

"  I    cannot   prevent    you   visiting    at 
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your  sister's  house,  Major  Smythe,  nor 
have  I  any  wish  to  do  so,  provided  it  is 
clearly  understood,  that  we  meet  only 
as  friends.  After  what  I  have  said,  it  is 
for  you,  not  for  me  to  judge,  how  far 
it  is  prudent  that  we  should  meet/* 

'^  Thanks,  a  thousand  times  thanks, 
even  for  this,"  he  answered,  rising  to 
take  leave,  with  a  respectful  devotion 
mingled  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  which, 
for  the  moment,  made  Caroline's  heart 
reproach  her  with  unkindness*  She  knew 
so  well  what  it  was  to  love  in  vain. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  again 
withdrew  to  the  sofa  in  her  own  room. 
Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl ;  she  was  cer- 
tainly not  quite  decided  to  reject  George 
Smythe.  He  was  kind-hearted,  amiahle, 
and  possessed  ahilities  at  least  equal  to 
the  average.  He  had  no  had  hahit,  save 
that  of  excessive  indolence,  and  Caroline 
felt  that  that  must  have  heen  naturally 
a  well-disposed  mind  to  which  idleness, 
and  the  many  temptations  it  opens,  more 
especially  to  a  man  of  large  fortune,  had 
been  attended  with  no  worse  consequences. 
Might  he  not  have  spoken  the  truth 
when  he  said  that,  through  her,  he  might 
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yet  become  a  different,  more  useful,  and 
more  dignified  character  P  and  was  she 
right  in  declining  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  a  useful  member  to  society  ?  Her 
father  and  fiamily  would  be  pleased,  and 
Violet  would  be  delighted.  In  opposition 
to  all  these  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
union  with  Major  Smythe,  she  had  only 
to  place  the  simple  fact  that  she  did  not 
love  him.  But,  as  he  had  entreated  her 
to  do,  might  she  not  try  ?  There  was 
assuredly  nothing  unloveable  in  Greorge 
Smythe, — nothing,  except  that  he  was 
not  like  Malcobn  Gordon.  What  ought 
she  to  do  P 

As  soon  as  George  Smythe  had  left 
Caroline,  he  set  off  to  wander  alone  in 
Kensington-gardens,  which  were  then  in 
a  state  of  solitude,  as  it  was  not  the 
fashionable  time.  Two  or  three  months 
ago,  George  Smythe  would  not  for  the 
world  have  been  there  at  such  a  time, 
but  now  the  fashionable  world,  with  all 
its  follies,  had  become  intolerable  to  him. 
life,  interest  he  found  alone  in  the 
society  of  Caroline.  He  wondered  how 
he  could  ever  have  endured  his  previous 
lonely  existence.    Had  Caroline  wished  to 
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rivet  more  jfirmly  the  cham  by  which 
she  held  him,  she  could  not  have  adopted 
a  more  certain  course  than  that  she  was 
now  unconsciously  pursuing.  Op]X)sition 
always  a^ed  as  a  powerful  stimtilus  upon 
the  languid  will  of  this  young  man.  In 
the  present  case,  also,  uncertainty  was 
so  nicely  tempered  by  hope,  that  his 
mind  was  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
attitude  for  exertion.  Nor  was  it  for  a 
charming  wife  alone  that  George  Smythe 
felt  himself  to  be  striving.  He  had  an 
inward  consciousness  that  his  character 
must  derive  its  active  energy  from  some 
outward  impulse.  He  did  not  possess 
within  himself  sufficient  moral  momentum. 
Sometimes  in  his  more  serious  moods,  he 
wished  that  he  had  been  obliged  by  cir- 
cumstances to  follow  a  profession;  then 
he  shotdd  have  exerted  himself,  and  in 
consequence  have  been  a  happier  man. 
Now  it  seemed  to  him,  that  in  Caroline, — 
in  her  sound,  active  mind,  and  warm 
heart  lay  his  only  hope.  Though  selfish, 
certainly,  in  some  respects,  the  love  of 
Gteorge  Smythe  was  of  a  quality  superior 
to  that  felt  by  the  mass  of  men.  It  had 
in  it  something  at  least  of  that  '*  uHlling 
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sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Belf  for 
itself,  which  predisposes  a  generous  nature 
to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own/* 
which  Coleridge  beautifully  describes  as 
an  essential  part  of  true  love.  He  also 
truly  desired  to  make  Caroline  happy, 
and  of  this  he  did  not  despair ;  for  while 
he  fully  recognised  her  peculiar  superiori- 
ties of  character,  he  had  a  tolerably  good 
opinion  of  himself.  Many  women  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him ;  and  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  he  could  not  gain  the 
heart  of  the  only  woman  for  whom  he 
had  ever  felt  a  real  aflFection.  Her  in- 
difference must  have  been  produced  merely 
by  the  effects  of  her  former  attachment. 
Of  that,  she  said,  she  was  already  cured, 
and  he  would  teach  her  at  last,  by  the 
most  assiduous  devotion,  to  love  him.  He 
must  and  would  marry  Caroline  Irvine. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

When  Caroline,  at  last,  went  down- 
stairs, she  found  Lady  Cornish  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  As  soon  as  she  en- 
tered the  apartment,  the  latter  flew  to 
meet  her,  and  embracing  her  in  her  most 
vehement  manner,  cried,  "  Oh,  dearest 
Caroline !  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you. 
I  feared  to  intrude,  or  I  should  have 
come  to  your  own  room.  I  met  George 
on  his  way  here ;  I  guessed  on  what 
errand.  Beloved  Mend,  wiU  you  fulfil  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  with  one  hope- 
less exception? — ^will  you  be  my  sister? 
it  is  almost  the  only  thing  I  hope  for.*' 
And  Violet  looked  eagerly  and  anxiously 
at  her  Mend  as  she  spoke. 

Again    Caroline    found    it    difficult  to 
resist  the  first  impulse  of  her  heart,  which 
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urged  her  to  say,  "  I  will  be  yotir  sister, 
my  dear  Violet;  you  shall  have  all  the 
happiness  I  can  give."  She  restrained 
herself,  however,  and  merely  replied  by 
an  embrace. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner 
which  alarmed  Lady  Cornish. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Caroline  1 "  she  cried, 
while  her  countenance  fell.  "You  have 
not  rejected  him  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  you  all,  my  dear  friend ; 
but  sit  down  and  be  composed." 

Lady  Cornish  complied,  and  Caroline 
gave  her  a  detailed  account  of  what  had 
passed  between  her  brother  and  herself. 
She  even  told  her  that  she  had  once  had 
another  attachment,  for  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  not  avoid  it ;  and  she  knew 
her  secret  was  safe  with  Violet. 

At  this  part  of  her  confidence  the  latter 
seemed  much  surprised. 

"  You  have  loved,  you  say,  Caroline. 
I  never  suspected  it,  my  poor  child.  Is 
it  lately?" 

"  No ;  long,  long  ago." 

"  We  have  been  so  long  parted.  Carry. 
Had  I  been  with  you,  doubtless  I  should 
have  discovered  it." 
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"  I  do  not  think  you  would." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should.'* 

"  Nay,  Violet,  you  did  not  I "  cried 
Caroline,  thrown  off  her  guard  for  the 
moment. 

"  I  did  not ! "  exclaimed  Violet,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment.  **  Is  it  possible  ? 
but,"  she  added,  suddenly  checking  her- 
self, *•  I  do  not  wish  to  entrap  your  con- 
fidence." 

"  It  is  past, — ^all  its  pain,  at  least,  long 
ago,"  Caroline  said,  colouring  deeply. 

Lady  Cornish  drew  her  towards  her, 
and  embraced  her  tenderly. 

"  Ah,  Carry  !  "  she  said  ;  "  how  good 
you  are  1  You  make  me  ashamed  of  my- 
self; you  make  me — but  it  is  too  late 
now.  I  can  never  be  other  than  the 
unhappy  being  I  am.  Caroline,  I  cannot 
express  to  you  how  I  dread  that  ball, 
or  how  I  detest  the  idea  of  receiving  that 
odious  woman.  But  I  shaU  not  pain  you 
by  saying  more  on  the  subject  at  present." 

As  Lady  Cornish  finished  speaking,  she 
took  up  a  book  and  began  to  read. 

Caroline  remained  in  thought.  She 
wondered  if  Violet  had  penetrated  her 
secret. 
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At  last  the  latter  looked  up  from  her 
book ;  "  I  cannot  read,"  she  said.  "  Caro- 
line, I  wish  you  could  marry  Greorge.  You 
do  not  know  how  near  the  wish  is  to 
my  heart;  and  what  you  say  makes  me 
fear  that  it  will  never  be  accomplished. 
I  am  doomed  to  disappointment  in  every- 
tiling.  Pardon  me  for  complaining  thus  ' 
bitterly,  but  I  have  seen, — ^yes,  this  very 
day  I  have  seen  Arthur  in  the  park  with 
Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley.  He  was  riding  by 
her  carriage,  and  they  were  in  earnest 
conversation.  She  had  the  audacity  to 
bow  to  me  as  I  passed.  Arthur  bowed, 
too,  in  his  politest,  coldest  manner.  He 
looked  as  if  he  were  braving  me,  and 
slie  looked  so  triiunphant.  Oh  !  I  was 
miserable !  I  felt  a  strange  sensation  at 
my  heart.  For  a  minute  I  thought  I 
was  dying.  Caroline,  I  have  felt  this 
sensation  frequently  lately,  more  espe- 
cially when  anything  has  happened  more 
than  usually  to  discompose  me ;  and  one 
day  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a  long 
time,  I  felt  so  Violent  a  pain  in  my  chest, 
while  it  seemed  as  if  my  heart  would 
stop  beating.  My  opinion  is,'*  and  Lady 
Cornish's  tone  became  low  and  solemn, 
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though  it  continued  perfectly  firm,  "  that 
I  hare  got  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
that  at  no  distant  day  I  shall  die." 

"Dear,  dear  Violet!  you  are  agitated 
and  nervous  only,  I  trust,'*  Caroline  re- 
plied, yet  with  great  alarm, — ^for  not  only 
the  symptoms  Violet  described,  but  the 
extreme  sallowness  of  her  complexion,  and 
the  anxious  expression  of  her  features, 
seemed  to  furnish  evidence  in  corrobora- 
tion of  her  apprehensions. 

Caroline  looked  anxiously  at  her  friend. 
Violet's  face  meanwhile  continued  un- 
moved, except  that  it  seemed  to  become 
several  degrees  paler,  if,  indeed,  that  were 
possible. 

"  You  ought  to  consult  a  medical  man," 
said  Caroline. 

"  No !  "  Violet  answered,  with  decision ; 
"  the  origm  of  my  malady  is  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  doctors.  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  wish,  or  dread  to  die;  but  I 
am  resolved  to  meet  my  fate  with  resolu- 
tion. I  see,  Caroline,  by  your  face, — ^which 
is  the  most  tell-tale  face  in  existence, — 
that  you  are  going  to  say  something  to  me 
about  religion.  It  is  useless.  You  can 
say  nothing  I  do  not  know,  nothing  that 
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I  have  not  lost  the  power  to  feel,  nothing 
that  if  I  could  feel,  would  not  make  me 
more  miserahle." 

Violet  had  begxm  this  last  part  of  her 
speech  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  playful- 
ness :  she  finished  it  with  emphatic  stern- 
ness, and  immediately  quitted  the  room. 
Caroline  remained  behind,  quite  unable 
to  arrange  the  paLnfdl,  harassing,  and  con- 
fdsed  ideas  which  the  erents  of  the  last 
few  hours  had  awakened  in  her  mind. 
She  longed  now  to  be  at  home — she  longed 
for  the  mental  repose  afforded  by  her  own 
quiet  occupations — ^for  the  calm  society  of 
her  domestic  circle.  Yet  she  could  not 
leave  Lady  Cornish  immediately,  and  less 
now  than  ever.  Could  Violet,  indeed,  be 
dying  ?  As  she  thought  of  the  bare  possi* 
bility,  Caroline  could  not  refrain  from 
shedding  tears.  Her  heart  was  filled  with 
sadness. 

Greorge  Smythe  still  continued  a  daily 
visitor  at  his  sister's.  He  accompanied 
the  ladies  everywhere,  and  it  was  currently 
reported  that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Irvine — ^a  report  which  he  never  contra- 
dicted, and  which  Caroline  never  heard. 
He  conducted    himself,  however,   on   all 
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occasions,  with  the  greatest  tact  and  deli- 
cacy, for  while  his  manner  was  devoted, 
it  was  perfectly  inobtrusive.  It  seemed 
to  say;  "I  love  you  as  much  as  ever, 
but  I  will  not  torment  you  with  attentions 
which  may  be  disagreeable."  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  likely  to  gain  on 
Caroline  than  such  a  style  of  beha- 
viour. Day  by  day  she  felt  that  George 
Smythe*s  society  was  becoming  more 
agreeable  and  more  necessary  to  her.  The 
spell  of  propinquity  had  begun  to  work. 
Still  she  had  not  yet  given  him  any 
encouragement  save  that  implied  in  the 
fact  of  permitting  him  a  large  share  of 
her  society, — and,  under  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that,  perhaps,  was  no  encou- 
ragement at  all. 

A  few  nights  before  that  of  Lady 
Cornish's  ball,  and  just  as  Caroline  was 
stepping  into  the  carriage  to  accompany 
Violet  and  her  brother  to  the  Opera,  a 
letter  arrived  for  her  by  post.  It  bore 
the  Southampton  postmark,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  in  a  well-known  hand.  He 
was  in  Britain,  then,  once  more  I  Her 
fingers  trembled  as  she  opened  the  letter, 
her  face  coloured  all  over,  and  her  eyes 
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sparkled  with  pleasure,  "Malcolm  is  in 
England!"  she  cried, — "he  will  be  in 
London  to-morrow!"  Then  remarldng 
that  Violet  looked  a  little  disturbed,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  she  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  You  seem  much  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  your  cousin  ?  "  George 
said,  in  a  somewhat  disconcerted  tone. 

"  He  is  not  my  cousin — only  my  sister- 
in-law's  brother,  but  the  same  to  me  as 
if  he  were  my  own  brother." 

George  Smythe  answered  nothing ; 
but  his  countenance  for  a  few  minutes 
looked  a  little  disturbed.  It  passed  off, 
however,  almost  immediately.  He  was 
not  of  a  very  jealous  disposition,  having 
too  much  confidence  in  himself,  and  too 
genial  a  temper  to  be  a  proper  subject  for 
this  passion.  Moreover,  he  thought,  on 
reflection,  that  it  was  unlikely  that  Caro- 
line  was  attached  to  a  man  for  whom  she 
professed  so  openly  a  sisterly  regard.  He 
had  a  dijn,  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
once  met  this  Malcolm  Gordon  somewhere 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  then  it  was  in  his 
lazy  days,  when  he  took  little  note  of 
things  or  persons,  or  the  events  passing 

VOL.    III.  I 
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around.  At  last  he  remembered  where 
and  when  he  had  seen  him.  It  was  on 
the  night  on  which  he  had  first  seen 
Caroline, — and,  if  he  recolleeted  rightly, 
they  had  come  together  to  the  party, 
where  he  had  met  them.  He  could  not, 
however,  recall  Malcolm's  appearance; 
but  he  had  an  impression  that  he  was 
rather  an  agreeable-looking  man.  He 
made  a  violent  effort  to  recollect  the  terms 
upon  which  he  and  Caroline  seemed  to 
be;  but  almost  in  vain.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  confiised  notion  that  their  manner 
towards  each  other  had  been  easy,  and 
brother  and  sister  like. 

Altogether  he  was  not  much  alarmed, 
— only  sufficiently  so  to  cause  him  to 
determine  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  all  private 
intercourse  between  the  two.  Every  day 
and  every  hour  he  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  attached  to  Caroline.  He 
loved  her  with  a  passion,  the  intensity  of 
which,  a  few  years  before,  would  have 
been  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him. 

This  very  idea  of  a  rival  served  to 
stimulate  him.  In  a  few  minutes  his 
brow  cleared,  he  became  lively  and  enter- 
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taming,  while  his  vivacity  was  tempered 
by  the  tenderness  Caroline's  society  never 
failed  to  confer.  Never  had  the  latter 
foiind  him  so  fascinating.  Never  had  she 
found  it  so  difficult  to  resist  him.  But, 
why  should  she  resist  him?— ought  she 
not  rather  to  yield  to  the  impulse  which 
bade  her  place  her  hand  in  his,  and  say : 
"  Be  as  happy  as  I  can  make  you  ?  *'  Her 
feelings  for  the  moment  said,  "  Yes ! " 
but  her  better  judgment  said,  "  No :  you 
do  not  reaUy  love  this  man.  What  you 
feel  is  mere  compassion,  or  but  the 
passing  impression  of  an  agreeable  man- 
ner. In  your  heart  is  not  one  spark  of 
the  reverence  or  the  devotion  of  love. 
You  can  love — but  not  George  Smythe. 
Be  not  hurried  away,  then,  by  a  momen- 
tary impulse,  to  do  that  which  all  your 
life  you  may  repent — nay,  that  which, 
in  itself,  is  absolutely  wrong."  Still  Caro- 
line could  not,  however,  banish  entirely 
from  her  manner  the  softness  naturally 
created  by  her  feelings,  and  increased  by 
the  strains  of  music  to  which  she  was 
Ustening. 

G^eorge    Smythe    was    delighted.      It 
seemed    to    him    that    he    was    gaining 
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ground.  He  became  more  and  more 
devoted.  Lady  Cornish,  and  a  gentleman 
who  had  joined  them,  were  seated  in  the 
front  of  the  box.  Caroline,  who  disliked 
the  glare  of  light,  had  placed  herself  on 
a  small  sofa,  which  stood  back.  George 
Smythe,  who  had  been  standing  for  some 
time,  now  sat  down  beside  her,  and  began 
to  speak  in  a  low  tone.  He  was  only 
speaking  of  the  music  and  the  singers ; 
but  there  was  something  in  his  lowered 
voice,  and  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  as  he 
looked  straight  into  hers,  which  alarmed 
her.  She  drew  back  and  answered  rather 
more  distantly.  But  her*  admirer  was 
not  on  that  account  discouraged ;  for, 
though  her  manner  was  colder,  it  was 
even  perhaps  gentler.  He  did  not  sus- 
pect that  it  was  the  feeling  that  she  might 
be  giving  pain  wliich  produced  this  gen- 
tleness. He  half  imagined  that  she  was 
coquetting  a  little,  and  the  idea  pleased 
him,  and  increased  the  hope  he  already 
entertained. 

Those  whose  finer  feelings  have  been 
much  blunted  by  constant  intercourse  with 
the  great  selfish  world  of  mere  ordinary 
society,  or  whose  sympathies  have  never 
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been  cultivated,  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  dread  of  giving  pain 
operates  upon  some  dispositions.  And  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  Gteorge  Smythe  went 
home  to-night  in  remarkably  good  spirits. 
Malcolm  Grordon  was  only  detained  one 
day  at  Southampton.  It  was;  however, 
late  at  night  when  he  arrived  in  London 
— ^too  late  to  think  of  calling  on  Caroline. 
It  was  wonderful,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
how  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  once 
more,  interested  and  excited  him.  He 
thought  of  nothing  else  aU  the  morning. 
Like  most  Anglo-Indians,  he  was  an  early 
riser,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
gone  to  see  her  immediately;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  must  not  go  be- 
fore one  o'clock,  at  the  soonest.  Never 
had  hours  seemed  so  long  as  those  which 
intervened  between  breakfast-time  and  one 
o'clock.  He  tried  first  to  read  the  news- 
papers, and  then  a  book,  but  found  it 
equally  impossible  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  either.  At  last  he  determined  to 
wander  about  till  one  o'clock  should 
arrive.  Accordingly,  he  dressed  himself  in 
almost  the  only  European  coat  he  pos- 
sessed, preparatory  to  his  setting  out  on 
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his  proposed  ramble.  Malcolm  was  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  looking- 
glass,  but  this  morning  he  certainly  looked 
into  it  once  if  not  twice,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  thought — "  How  old  I  am  looking,  and 
how  frightfully  sunburnt!"  And  then, 
turning  away,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips — 
"Pshaw!"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "to 
think  of  a  withered  old  Indian,  who  was 
never  in  his  best  days  rery  handsome, 
ever  dreaming  of  possessing  personal  at«> 
tractions.  Yet  I  am  not  so  very  old — 
only  ten  years  older  than  Caroline;  but 
then  she  has  always  looked  upon  me  as 
so  much  older — as  her  elder  brother.  And 
so  I  am;  and  I  dare  say  she  will  not 
think  the  less  of  me  because  I  am  not  so 
young-looking  as  I  have  been." 

Meanwhile,  Caroline  was  still  more 
fidgety  and  excited  than  Malcolm.  She, 
too,  dressed  herself  with  great  care,  and 
after  her  toilet  was  finished,  was  almost 
as  much  discontented  with  her  appearance 
as  Malcolm  had  been  with  his.  Yet  she 
need  not  to  have  been  so,  for  never  had 
she  looked  better.  Her  dear  brown 
eye^  sfabite'  with  expectation,  her  cheeks 
gldwed  ;with  excitement,  and  her,  long 
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brown  ringlets  fell  down  on  her  pretty 
blue  muslin  morning  dress,  over  the  fresh 
folds  of  which  glittered  a  gold  chain — ^the 
only  ornament  she  wore — ^and  which  had 
been  Malcolm's  gift. 

Lady  Cornisli  was  writing  notes  in 
her  boudoir  —  or  at  least  was  in  her 
boudoir  on  pretext  of  writiQg  notes 
—  and  Caroline  was  glad  to  have  the 
drawing-rooms  all  to  herself,  that  no  one 
might  remark  how  absent  and  restless  she 
was.  Lady  Cornish  was  never  down  to 
breakfast  till  eleven,  so  that  Caroline  had 
not  so  long  to  wait  as  Malcolm;  but 
perhaps  the  time  seemed  longer,  as  she 
knew  not  when  it  was  to  terminate.  She 
could  do  nothing  but  wander  up  and  down 
the  great,  ten^ntless,  rooms,  inspect  ab- 
sently the  tables,  vases,  and  beautiful  and 
costly  ornaments  of  every  description  with 
which  they  abounded — look  out  of  the 
window  with  a  vague  expectation  between 
a  hope  :and  a  dread  of  seeing  some  one 
^-or  examine  the  gold  timepiece,  with 
astonishment  to  see  how  slowly  the  hands 
advanced,  "Ohl  will  he  evet  cofne?" 
She  wad  well*zugh  sick  with  eaEpectation^ 
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Ouce  or  twice  a  knock  at  the  door  nearly 
took  away  her  breath. 

The  index  of  the  timepiece  points 
exactly  to  one  o'clock,  when  there  was 
again  a  knock  at  the  door.  Caroline  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  his.  She  heard 
his  footstep  upon  the  stairs,  and  though 
it  was  years  since  she  had  heard  it  before, 
the  rapid  and  decisive  tread  was  as  a 
familiar  sound.  Her  heart  beat  violently, 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  as 
the  door  opened,  she  felt  rather  than  saw 
that  she  was  in  his  presence. 

"Malcolm!  Malcolm!"  was  all  she 
could  say,  as  she  rose  hastily,  holding  out 
both  her  hands. 

And  Malcolm,  in  the  joyful  excitement 
of  the  moment,  clasped  her  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly —  "  My  darUng 
Caroline!** 

And  now,  to  the  woman's  heart  of  Caro- 
line Irvine,  the  old  feeling  of  her  girlhood 
returned  with  double  force.  She  felt  that 
now,  as  then,  she  loved  Malcolm  Gordon 
better  than  all  the  world.  She  had  been 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  she  felt 
for  lum  was  merely  friendship.     She  felt 
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that  she  always  had  loved  him,  always 
must  love  him,  even  to  the  end  of  her 
life.     And  now  perhaps  the  time  might 

come  when .     But  she  durst  not  allow 

herself  to  think  of  that. 

Meanwhile,  Malcolm  rapidly  disengaged 
her  from  the  hurried  embrace,  colouring 
a  little  as  he  said — "  I  beg  yotir  pardon, 
Caroline;  but  you  are  the  first  of  my 
home  circle.  I  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
you  were  not  the  little  girl  I  left  when 
I  went  away.** 

"  Nay,  Malcolm,"  ansM'ered  Caroline, — 
but  as  she  spoke  she,  too,  blushed  a  little ; 
**  we  have  long  been  brother  and  sister." 

He  returned  no  answer  to  this,  but  sat 
silent  for  a  few  seconds.  Caroline  hardly 
knew  whether  she  was  pleased  or  vexed. 
He,  meanwhile,  had  been  looking  at  her, 
to  note  the  changes  time  had  made.  And 
these,  he  thought,  were  all  improvements. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  become  a 
beautiful  woman.  He  almost  wished  she 
had  not  been  so  handsome.  He  repressed 
a  sigh,  as  he  inquired— 

"  Are  you  to  be  long  in  London  ?" 

"  Not  much  longer.  I  think.  Were  it 
not  for  Lady  Cornish  I  should  not  have 
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been  here  now;  but  she  seems  so  un- 
willing to  part  with  me,  and  it  will  be 
long  ere  I  can  return  again." 

"  Lady  Cornish  1  *'  cried  Malcolm,  sud- 
denly ;  "do  you  know,  Caroline,  I  had 
forgotten  I  was  in  her  house — ^and  her 
husband's.  I  hope  Lady  Cornish  is 
well?" 

"  She  is  as  well  as  she  ever  is.  Shoiild 
you  like  to  see  her  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  she  would  not  dislike  to 


see  me." 


"  She  would  be  much  gratified,  I  think," 
and  Caroline  was  rising  to  go  in  search 
of  Violet,  when  Malcolm  stopped  her, — 

"  Not  yet,  Caroline.  I  have  so  many 
things  to  ask  you  about  home.  I  shall 
try  to  be  as  little  tedious  as  possible,"  he 
added,  smiling.  "Your  long  letters  and 
your  kind  patience  with  mine,  have  spoiled 
me,  Caroline.  You  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  making  me  a  less  independent  man 
than  I  used  to  be;"  and.again  he  looked 
at  her  with  the. kind  smile  of  other  days. 
Caroline's  eyes  shone  with  pleasure — plea- 
sure at  the  insinuation  that  her  sympathy 
WES  of  such  consequence  ti>  him-r-ple$5ure 
at  hearing  him  spedk^  and  seeing  him^lookr 
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as  he  used  to  do.  He  needed  not  to  have 
been  apprehensive  that  in  personal  appear- 
ance she  would  think  him  changed, — ^for 
to  her  eyes  he  could  never  change.  Her 
feelings  towards  him  it  was  far  heyond  the 
power  of  mere  personal  accidents  to  alter. 
But,  except  at  the  very  first  moment,  she 
had  felt  as  if  there  was  a  change — ^as  if 
a  sort  of  indefinahle  constraint  had  come 
over  their  intercourse,  and  now  she  was 
glad  to  hear  Malcolm  speak  in  his  natural 
way.  She  hoped,  now  that  their  first 
mutual  awkwardness  was  over,  that  their 
intercourse  would  proceed  in  the  old 
familiar  style.  But  in  this  she  was  dis- 
appointed ;  for  though  they  now  talked  of 
liocharroch,  of  Catherine  and  the  children, 
and  even  of  past  times,  there  seemed  to 
prevail  in  all  they  said  the  same  sort  of 
intangible  formality  she  had  already  been 
conscious  of.  It  was  as  if  neither  of  them 
were  speaking  their  exact  feelings,  or, 
rather,  as  if  they  were  both  holding  back 
some  part  of  what  they  felt.  Both  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  resembling  disappoint- 
ment— as  if  this  long-expected  interview 
had  Hot  been  productive  of  quite  all  the 
satififaotion  they  had  both  expected.    And 
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how  often  does  it  happen  so  ?  How  often 
do  those  occasions  on  which  we  have 
counted  most  certainly,  even  when  every- 
thing seems  to  go  smoothly  and  well,  fall 
far  short  of  hestowing  the  pleasure  we  had 
anticipated  ?  Nothing,  to  aU  appearance, 
could  have  exceeded  the  friendliness  of  Mal- 
colm and  Caroline ;  yet  both  felt  that  the 
perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  their  epistolary 
correspondence  was  not  equalled  by  that 
of  their  personal  intercourse.  At  last 
Caroline  again  asked  if  she  should  fetch 
Lady  Cornish,  and  this  time  Malcolm 
answered, — 

"Yes,  certainly,  if  you  please;*'  in  a 
tone  as  if  he  were  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  proposal,  and  yet  as  if  he  did  not 
like  to  refuse  again.  And,  in  truth,  he 
was  unwilling  to  terminate  the  interview , 
from  a  notion  that  if  it  were  prolonged, 
something  more  satisfactory  must  be  pro- 
duced by  it. 

Lady  Cornish  was  not  looking  well  this 
morning.  She  looked  even  more  than 
usually  sallow,  haggard,  and  anxious.  She 
was,  however,  as  usual,  carefully  dressed, 
and  her  manner  was  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed.    Malcolm  positively  started  as  he 
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saw  the  change  which  the  years  had  made. 
Was  it,  indeed,  possible  that  this  thin, 
faded,  sickly,  unhappy-looking  woman  was 
the  lively,  beautiful,  fascinating  Violet. 
He  was  so  much  shocked,  that,  for  the 
moment,  he  almost  forgot  everything  else. 
Violet  perceived  his  emotion,  and  partly 
guessed  the  cause.  Except  Caroline,  he 
was  the  only  human  being  whose  pity  her 
proud  spirit  could  have  borne.  For  a 
second,  as  the  sight  of  Malcolm  Gordon 
called  up  memories  of  days  long  past, 
and  brought  before  her,  like  living  reali- 
ties, the  scenes  and  feelings  of  those  by- 
gone times,  her  heart  felt  as  if  it  would 
break,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  one  of  her  fits  of  violent  emotion. 
But  with  that  astonishing  command  over 
her  mere  outward  conduct  which  she  habi- 
tually possessed,  and  which  alone  could 
ever  have  enabled  her  in  society,  as  she 
so  frequently  did,  to  repress  all  demon- 
stration of  the  tornados  of  feeling  to  wliich 
she  was  subject,  she  now  controlled  her- 
self, and  with  a  voice,  sweet-toned  as  it 
used  to  be  long  ago,  and  in  which  it  would 
have  required  a  nice  ear  to  detect  a  faint 
tremulousness,  which,  however,  both  Mai- 
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colm  and  Caroline  fmuAed  they  perceived, 
she  said,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you  again, 
Mr.  Gordon." 

He  was  not  quite  so  composed  as  he 
answered,  '*I,  too,  am  glad  to  have  met 
I^y  Cornish." 

An  awkward  pause  succeeded  this 
speech,  hut  Violet  was  too  graceful  to  per- 
mit it  to  he  of  long  duration.  She  con- 
tinued,— 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  be  a  stranger  here 
while  you  are  in  London.  You  must,  I 
know,  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
your  Mend  Caroline;  and  I  am  sure  it 
wiU  give  Sir  Arthur  Cornish,  as  well  as 
myself,  great  pleasure  to  see  you  here  as 
often  as  you  can  come.  I  give  a  bail 
to-morrow  night,  and  shall  be  glad  of  the 
favour  of  your  company." 

Malcolm  bowed.  He  hesitated  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  the  house  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cornish — ^the  man  whom  of  all  the  men 
on  earth  he  most  disliked — even  to  meet 
CaroKne  Irvine.  Moreover,  he  was  not  at 
all  certain,  even  though  Lady  Cornish  had 
said  so,  that  he  should  be  a  welcome  guest ; 
and  Malcolm  Gordon  was  not  without  a 
tinge  of  Highland  pride,  or  perhaps,  in 
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this  instance  at  least,  his  feelings  might 
lay  claim  to  the  worthier  dignity  of  honest 
self-respect. 

Wheth«  Lady  Cornish  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  or  not,  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  she  was  too  poUte  to  press 
the  matter.  In  her  own  easy  and  graceful 
manner  she  turned  the  conversation  on  his 
voyage,  and  they  all  three  continued  to 
speak  on  this  subject  for  a  few  minutes ;  at 
the  end  of  which  Malcolm  rose  to  take 
leave.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  shaking 
hands  with  Violet,  when  Sir  Arthur  Cor- 
nish suddenly  walked  into  the  room. 
Malcolm  had  all  along  borne  in  mind  the 
probabiUty  there  was  of  seeing  him,  and 
he  was  not  therefore  taken  by  surprise.  His 
manner  instantly  became  cold  and  distant, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  wanting  in 
politeness  to  the  master  of  the  house  in 
which  he  found  himself.  Sir  Arthur  Cor- 
nish, on  the  contrary,  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily cordial.  He  was  in  one  of  his  most 
agreeable  moods,  and  even  Malcolm,  with 
the  strong  opinion  he  entertained  of  his 
selfishness,  cold-heartedness  and  insince- 
rity, was  not,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
quite  proof  against  the  fascination  of  his 
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address.  He  was  too  true  and  upright 
himself  to  be  able  to  realise  in  the  instant 
all  its  hollowness.  He  even  began  to  ask 
himself,  with  the  candour  of  a  generous 
mind,  and  with  that  humorous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  foibles  of  human  nature 
which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
united  with  the  stiU  rarer  consciousness 
that  he  was  not  himself  exempt  from  them, 
if  jealousy  might  not  have  made  him  un- 
just to  Sir  Arthur  Cornish,  or,  perhaps, 
jealousy,  only  too  natural  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  might  have  made  Sir  Arthur 
appear  in  his  worst  colours  to  his  rival. 
He  longed  to  ask  Caroline,— for  on  her 
judgment  and  charity  he  had  equal  depend- 
ence. He  determined  to  do  so  the  follow- 
ing evening  at  the  ball,  at  which  he  had 
now  made  up  his  mind  to  be  present. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Arthur  thus  expressed  him- 
self,— 

"  I  hope  while  you  are  in  London  we 
shall  frequently  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  here.  I  know  you  have  the  same 
value  for  Miss  Irvine's  friendship  that  we 
have ;  but  you  must  not  forget  that  Lady 
Cornish  and  I  too  are  old  acquaintances — 
though  I  believe  I  was  very  disagreeable 
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at  that  time,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of 
firankness  which  was  graceful  rather  than 
ingenuous, — ^for  ingenuous  was  ahnost  the 
only  thing  Arthur  Cornish  was  incapahle 
of  seeming  under  any  circumstances.  One 
always  felt,  however  agreeahle  he  might 
be,  that  his  heart  was  not  laid  open.  Mal- 
cohn  was  puzzled  between  this  instinctiye 
feeling  and  the  apparent  frankness  of  his 
tone;  puzzled  between  his  impressions, 
both  past  and  present,  and  his  ideas  of 
what  was  right  and  just.  He  determined, 
as  the  wisest  course  to  hold,  to  keep  his 
judgment  for  the  present  suspended. 
Meanwhile,  however,  there  was  nothing  to 
prev^it  his  visiting  at  the  house,  and  he 
was  glad  of  this  on  account  of  seeing  Caro- 
line. He  finally  took  leave,  promising  to 
come  to  the  ball. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Sir  Arthur  left 
the  room, — ^and  Lady  Cornish,  throwing 
herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  weeping.  Caroline  wept  too, 
but  more  tranquilly. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  over,"  cried  Violet  at 
last.  **0h,  Caroline  I  it  made  me  think 
of  so  much  —  so  much  that  has  passed 
since  I  saw  him.     But  the  punishment 
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has  fallen  where  it  was  deserved.  It  has 
been  better  for  him,  for  I  should  not  have 
made  him  a  good  wife,  and  he  knows  it 
now,  though  he  looks  so  sorry  for  me. 
He  looks  very  little  older,  I  think." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Caroline. 

Violet  looked  earnestly  at  her  for  a 
minute,  and  Caroline's  eyes  fell  beneath 
her  friend's  gaze.  And  then  Caroline  ima- 
gined—but it  might  have  been  imagma- 
tion — ^that  she  heard  Violet  murmur,  as 
if  in  soliloquy,  "  Poor  George ! "  When 
Caroline  ventured  again  to  look  at  her 
Mend,  the  fatter  was  still  weeping,  but 
far  more  gently  than  before.  Caroline 
put  her  arms  round  her,  kissed  her  ten- 
derly, and  soothed  her  into  calmness. 
With  Caroline,  Violet  was  quite  passive ; 
the  former  had  over  her  an  influence  such 
as  no  other  possessed. 

In  the  unselfish  endeavour  to  soothe  her 
friend,  Caroline  recovered  her  own  compo- 
sure.  She  felt  now  more  than  ever  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  discourage  George 
Smythe.  Her  tender  conscience  even  re- 
proached her  for  having  already  permitted 
him  so  much  of  her  society ;  she  was  seri- 
ously annoved  when  she  recollected  that 
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she  had  promised  to  daace  the  first  two 
dances  with  him  the  next  evening,  and  she 
also  r^retted  that  she  had  agreed  to 
accept  a  houquet  from  him.  It  was  the 
only  present,  among  many  costly  gifts  he 
had  wished  to  bestow  upon  her,  she  had 
ever  consented  to  receive. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  evening  of  Lady  Cornish's  "At 
Home  "  had  now  anived.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  whether  Violet  or 
Caroline  felt  the  more  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  the  ball,  the  one  painfully,  the 
other  pleasurably.  Yet  neither  of  them, 
as  may  easily  be  believed,  had  any  interest 
in  a  ball  per  se,  unless  the  avidity  with 
which  the  fonn^  sefaed  upon  »y  opp«. 
tunity  of  banishing  her  own  reflections 
could  have  been  called  an  interest.  Amuse- 
ment to-night,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question.  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley  was  to  be 
at  the  ball,  and  Violet  felt  that  every 
faculty  of  her  mind,  every  feeling  of  her 
heart,  would  be  strained  to  the  uttermost. 
She  felt  that  she  must  nerve  herself  to 
more  than  common  endurance. 
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(Jeorge  Smythe — a  rery  unusual  dr- 
comstaiice — ^had  not  been  with  them  the 
whole  morning,  haviiig  had  an  engage- 
ment which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid 
folfilling.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  the  idea  that  he  should  be  with 
Caroline  all  the  evening.  Meanwhile  he 
indulged  himsdf  in  purchasing  for  her  the 
most  beautiful  and  costly  bouquet  to  be 
had  in  London.  George  Smythe  regarded 
his  intended  gift  with  satisfaction,  and 
smiled  complacently  to  himself  as  he  pic- 
tured how  well  she  would  look  when  she 
wore  it.  And  that  she  would  wear  it  was 
certain,  as  she  had  promised  so  to  do.  He 
had  had  a  note  from  Lady  Cornish  in  the 
morning,  in  which  she  had  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Gordon  had  returned,  and  was 
to  be  at  the  baU.  For  a  second  or  two 
George  had  felt  a  little  discomposed  by 
this  intelligence;  but  he  quickly  rallied. 
Many  things  seemed  to  make  it  impro- 
bable that  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  the 
object  of  Caroline's  affection;  but  even 
supposing  it  were  otherwise,  she  had  said 
she  had  no  attachment  now,  and  he  was 
resolved,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  show  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  the  rest  of 
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the  world  that  Caroline  was  his.  He 
would  not  lose  her  now,  he  was  deter- 
mined. 

Lady  Cornish's  magnificent  rooms  were 
aU  thrown  open.  Hundreds  of  wax  lights 
hiimt  in  the  crystal  chandelkrs,  and 
were  reflected  hy  the  large  mirrors.  The 
apartments  were  glittering  with  gold,  and 
damask,  and  porcelain ;  some  of  them  were 
adorned  by  fine  paintings  and  beantifdl 
statues;  brilliant  music  came  upon  the 
ear ;  and  the  mistress  of  all  this  magni* 
ficence  paced  slowly  up  and  down  one  of 
the  still  untenanted  apartments,  attired  in 
white  lace  and  diamonds.  She  was  elegant 
aad  graceful  as  ever,  and  though  pale  and 
still  as  marble,  she  did  not  look  old  by 
candle-light,  and  to-night  she  had  deter* 
mined  to  look  her  best. 

Caroline  was  not  quite  dressed  yet. 
She,  too,  wore  white  lace ;  but  instead  o£ 
diamonds,  her  sole  ornament  was  a  wreath 
of  wild  roses  in  her  hair.  She  remembered 
once,  long  ago,  that  Malcolm  had  admired 
a  garland  of  natural  roses  she  had  wovea 
for  herself,  and  she  had  now  chosen  one  as 
nearly  like  it  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  admire  it  still.    Beside  her  lay 
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aa  exquisite  bouquet  of  the  rarest  exotics, 
and  on  the  sofa  spread  out  before  her  an 
Indian  shawL  The  last  was  a  gift  from 
Maleohn,  and  had  been  sent  this  after- 
noon. Caroline,  now  dressed,  and  the 
maid  dismissed,  looked  at  it  earnestly; 
then  stooping  down  and  kissing  it,  took 
heac  splendid  bouquet  with  somewhat  of  a 
reluctant  air,  and  ran  down-stairs.  In  the 
gallery  upon  which  the  doors  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms opened,  she  met  Major  Smythe, 
looking  unusually  handsome,  degant,  and 
animated. 

<<  Miss  Irvine  I"  he  cried,  regarding  her 
admiringly;  «<how  fortunate  I  am  in 
having  met  you !  Let  me  have  the  plea- 
sure of  conducting  you  into  the  room." 

Caroline  could  not,  of  course,  avoid 
aooepting  his  offered  arm,  though  a  little 
chagrined  that  she  should  have  met  him 
thus.  She  did  not  at  all  suspect  what  was 
indeed  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that 
George,  not  finding  h»  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  with  the  company  which  had  now 
begun  to  assemble,  had  come  out  on  the 
gallery  for  the  purpose  of  watching  her 
come  down-stairs,  that  he  might  lead  her 
into  the  room.    He  was  now  more  anxious 
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than  ever  to  impress  the  public  with  a 
belief  in  their  engagement,  and  did  not 
scruple  at  any  means  of  doing  so  save 
telling  a  positive  falsehood.  George 
Smythe  belonged  to  that  not  very  rare 
class  of  persons  who,  though  they  would 
not  tell  a  lie  for  all  the  world,  yet  do  not 
mind  in  the  least  attempting  to  deceive. 
Caroline  had  just  taken  his  arm,  when  she 
saw  Malcolm  coming  up-stairs. 

"There  is  Mr.  Gordon  1"  she  cried; 
"  I  must  speak  to  him.** 

Gteorge  Smythe  would  have  prevented 
her,  if  possible,  but  of  course  he  could  not 
attempt  it.  He  would  not,  however,  per- 
mit her  to  quit  his  arm. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  cc»ne  early, 
Malcolm,"  cried  Caroline. 

Malcolm  looked  at  her  ingenuous, 
radiant  face,  and  smiled  familiarly  and 
kindly  as  he  used  to  do  long  ago. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  earlier,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  might  have  had  a  few  words 
with  you  ere  the  crowd  had  arrived.** 

George  Smythe  now  felt  a  little  uneasy. 
He  bent  his  head,  and  reminded  Caroline, 
in  a  low  voice,  of  her  engagement  to  dance 
with  him,  telling  her  the  set  was  forming. 
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"  I  must  go  now,  Malcolm,"  cried  Caro- 
line, gaily,  for  his  smile  had  put  her  in 
good  spirits. 

George  hurried  her  away.  Malcolm 
followed  more  slowly.  There  was  some- 
thing in  George  Smythe's  manner  to 
Caroline  which  had  struck  him  disagree- 
ably. They  were  evidently  very  intimate, 
so  intimate  that  he  was  leading  her  into 
the  room,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  lowered 
tone.  Then  they  had  been  engaged  to 
dance.  He  had  noticed,  too,  the  magni- 
ficent bouquet  Caroline  carried  in  her 
hand,  and  as  he  had  followed  them  into 
the  room,  he  had  heard  her  say, — "  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  these  beautiful  flowers." 
And  again,  her  partner  had  whispered  in 
reply.  AU  this,  somehow  or  other,  Mal- 
colm did  not  like.  In  particular  he  was 
annoyed  about  the  flowers.  He  had  spent 
a  great  part  of  the  early  part  of  that  day 
in  looking  for  a  bouquet  for  Caroline  him- 
self— a  bouquet  of  heather,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure it.  Everything,  however,  is  to  be 
had  in  London,  and  so  at  last  he  had 
succeeded. 

He  had  pleased  himself  all  the  day  with 
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the  idea  of  pres^iting  it  to  her, — of  seeing 
her  wear  it,  and  of  taUdng  to  her  of  that 
land  where  it  grew  wild  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  they  hoth  so  dearly  loved. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  mortification  he 
contemplated  the  hriUiant  exotics,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  his  simple  little  nos^ay. 
He  had  shaken  hands  with  Lady  Cornish 
on  entering,  hut  for  the  time  he  had 
almost  forgotten  the  interest  he  had  onoe 
had  in  her.  She  and  Caroline  were  now 
both  dancing.  He  looked  at  them,  and 
wondered  as  he  remembered  the  time 
when  Violet  had  been  all  the  world  to 
him,  and  Caroline  nothing  more  than  a 
good-natured  little  girl.  Yet  he  found 
that  not  only  now,  but  always,  he  had 
instinctively  felt,  although  he  had  but 
lately  recognized  the  feeling, — ^that  Caro« 
line  possessed  the  stronger  and  clearer 
mind,  the  higher  principles,  and  the 
tenderer  and  more  affectionate  nature.  In 
passion,  perhaps,  she  might  be  inferior 
to  Lady  Cornish, — ^and  yet  she  might 
only  seem  to  be  so,  because  her  feel* 
ings  were  more  under  her  command. 
She  had  certainly  the  warmest,  kindest, 
and  most  sympathising  heart  in  all  the 
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world.  Her  goodness  to  him  from  the 
b^inning  of  their  acquaintance,  through 
all  these  long  years, — goodness  which  he 
had  never  sufficiently  prized, — showed  it 
abundantly.  It  was  written  on  her  beam- 
ing face,  which,  pretty  though  it  was, 
possessed  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  Malcolm 
Grordon  far,  fSar  beyond  what  mere  form  or 
colour  could  have  given  —  an  undying 
charm — a  fadeless  beauty.  Caroline  Irvine 
had  always  been  dear  to  him,  and  now  he 
loved  her  with  as  much  of  passion,  and 
£ajr  more  of  esteem,  reverence,  tenderness, 
tiban  he  had  ever  felt  for  any  other  woman. 
Of  all  the  women  on  earth  he  was  con- 
vinced Caroline  was  the  most  exactly 
suited  to  him.  He  thought  of  her  once 
more  in  the  highlands.  He  thought  of 
her  at  Ardennan.  She  seemed  indissolubly 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  birchen 
glades  and  shining  lakelets.  He  pictured 
her  in  the  antique  drawing-room  by  the 
cheerful  winter  fire.  He  fancied  her 
brightening  by  her  cheerful  presence  all 
the  dark  winter  days.  And  as  he  caught 
another  glimpse  of  her  eyes,  *<  affectionate 
and  glad,"  like  those  of  Gtertrude  of 
Wyoming,  he  fancied  those  eyes  shining 
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on  him  lovingly  evermore.  Oh !  if  they 
were  only  once  more  together  in  the  high- 
lands I  wandering  by  the  cahn  loch,  with 
the  hills  all  around  them,  while  the  sun 
set  red  behind  the  dark  pines,  or  the  moon 
rose  clear  above  the  mountain-tops,  as  in 
days  of  yore  !  BeautiM  and  blissful  as 
it  seemed,  it  might  not  be  so  very  im- 
possible. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which,  reverie- 
fashion,  yet  occupied  the  mind  of  Malcolm 
Gordon,  when  he  heard  a  gentleman  near 
him  inquire  of  a  lady, 

"  Who  is  that  good-looking  girl,  dancing 
with  that  yoimg  officer  there  ?" 
Which  young  officer  ?" 
There,  the    girl   with   the  beautifal 
bouquet!" 

"Don't  you  know?  That  is  Major 
Smythe,  of  the  — ^th  Dragoons,  Lady 
Cornish's  brother ;  and  that  is  the  young 
Scotch  lady  to  whom  he  is  engaged." 

Malcolm  felt  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
shot.    He  continued,  however,  to  listen. 

"He  is  very  devoted.  They  say  it  is 
an  attachment  of  long  standing  on  both 
sides.  He  feU  in  love  with  her  some  years 
ago,  when  his  regiment  was  in  Scotland." 
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"  Indeed  I  She  would  be  a  very  hand- 
some woman  if  she  had  only  got  a  little 
more  style.  When  does  the  happy  event 
take  place?" 

*^  At  the  end  of  the  season,  it  is  said. 
Th^  then  go  abroad,  I  believe/' 

"It  is  all  quite  fixed,  then — ^not  mere 
report?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Major  Smythe  does 
not  deny  it ;  and  surely  you  have  only  to 
look  at  them.  I  never  saw  a  more  lover^ 
)ike  pair  in  my  life." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  them,  and 
laughed. 

"  Certainly  it  does  seem  as  if  you  were 
right ; "  he  answered.  Malcolm,  too,  looked, 
and  if  a  spark  of  doubt  remained  on  his 
mind,  it  was  extinguished  at  once.  They  had 
now  finished  dancing,  and  Caroline  leaned 
upon  his  arm.  She  was  a  little  flushed 
with  the  exercise,  and  her  eyes  were 
shining  brightly,  while  her  brown  curls 
fell  a  little  back  firom  her  countenance. 
^George  Smylhe  was  looking  down  fondly 
on  her  jGeu^  with  an  unmistakeable  expres- 
sion of  love  and  admiration ;  and  then  he 
whispered  something  almost  in  her  ear. 
He  seemed  to   take  no  pains  to  conceal 
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the  terms  they  were  on.  Only  once  in  all 
his  life  before  had  Malcolm  sustained  such 
a  shock ;  and  if  the  blow  had  then  been  more 
stunning,  the  injury  had  not  been  deq)er« 
The  exquisite  vision  of  the  last  few  minutes 
£aded  at  once :  a  blank  heavy  chiU  struck 
to  his  heart.  Never,  no  never  were  its 
true  and  warm  affections  to  meet  with  an 
answer  from  kindred  feelings  I  Alone, 
alone  all  his  life!  Such  had  been,  su(di 
was  to  be  his  fate.  Never  till  that  mo- 
ment of  bitterest  disappointment  had  he 
been  aware  how  entirely  he  loved  her. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  cherished  a  hope» 
though  but  half  acknowledged,  of  marry- 
ing Caroline,  as  the  woman  of  all  others 
most  entirdy  suited  to  him;  but  never 
had  he  known  till  now  how  that  hope 
had  become  entwined  with  all  other 
hopes — ^the  very  life  and  substance  of  all 
the  rest.  He  stole  another  glance  at 
Caroline.  Oeorge  Smythe  was  still  speak- 
ing to  her.  She  was  grave,  and  look- 
ing thoughtfully  down.  Malcolm's  hearty 
sweUed  ahnost  to  bursting,  and  hastUy 
averting  his  gaze,  he  turned  towards  an 
open  window  near  which  he  was  standing. 
Crushing  the  heath-blossoms  violently  in 
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bis  hand,  he  threw  them  out  upon  the 
balcony;  then  moving  just  within  the 
shallow  recess  he  looked  out  upon  the 
broad  moonlight,  and  the  heavy  shadows 
of  the  opposite  houses ;  and  '*  Be  still,  my 
soul/'  was  the  command  he  strove  to 
utter  to  himself.  He  longed  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  ball,  but  the  crowd  was  now  so 
great  that  it  was  just  then  impossible  to 
reach  a  door. 

How  long  he  had  stood  looking  out 
on  the  summer  night  he  did  not  know, 
— ^it  had  seemed  to  him  whole  ages  of 
pain,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes, — ^when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on 
his  arm.  He  started  and  looked  round. 
It  was  Caroline  Irvine,  and  her  eyes  met 
his  with  a  somewhat  anxious  expression. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  a  scene  years 
ago  on  a  firozen  loch,  surrounded  by  snowy 
mountains,  when  that  same  kind  voice  had 
spok^i  to  him  in  the  moment  of  distress. 
He  had  heeded  it  but  slightly  then;  but 
now — ^now  to  him  all  the  bliss  of  earth 
was  concentrated  in  its  simple  tones. 

"Are  you  not  well,  dear  Malcolm?" 
she  said.  He  smothered  a  groan,  and 
instinctively  turned  away.     He  felt  that 
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he  could  not  endure  another  look  so  kind — 
another  inquiiy  so  affectionate.  '^  No, 
no !  that  is,  quite  well, — quite  well,  thank 
you/' 

What  could  be  the  matter?  Perhaps 
he  had  not  oyercome  his  old  feelings 
towards  Lady  Cornish  so  entirely  as  he 
had  at  first  supposed.  This  idea  caused 
Caroline  some  uneasiness,  but  for  the  time 
she  forgot  herself  in  thinking  of  him. 

"  Don't  you  dance,  Malcolm?"  she 
said,  thinking  it  better  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  his  distress,  as  her  having  done 
so  already  seemed  to  have  pained  hiin. 

"No,  I  have  not  danced  for  a  lon^ 
time." 

"  Oh,  but  begin  again  I  I  shall  ask 
Major  Smythe  to  introduce  you  to  a 
partner." 

He  returned  no  answer. '  It  was  all  he 
could  do  to  resist  rushing  through  the 
crowd  out  of  the  room.  With  wonderftil 
outward  composure,  however,  he  answered, 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  do  not  care  for 
strangers." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  blushing  a  little,  and 
with  an  arch  glance,  "  will  you  dance  with 
me?    Don't  you  remember  I  asked  you 
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once  before,  and  you  revised  ?  You  must 
not  treat  me  so  this  time,  otherwise  I 
shall  think  I  have  really  been  guilty  of 
an  impropriety." 

She  had  expected  that  Malcolm  would 
have  laughed  at  her  for  this  speech ;  but 
his  countenance  continued  grave. 

*•  Indeed  I  cannot  dance,  Caroline,  nor 
can  I  jest.  You  were  always  good,  and 
I  trust  you  may  always  be  happy;  but 
you  carry  your  sunshine  within." 

Never  had  Caroline  been  more  sur- 
prised in  her  life  than  by  this  unsuitably 
solemn  speech.  She  felt  quite  at  a  loss. 
She  rallied  herself,  however,  more  certain 
than  ever  that  something  had  happened  to 
discompose  him. 

"  Then  will  you  take  me  to  the  refresh- 
ment room?  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
the  better  for  a  glass  of  wine.  You  see 
I  exercise  the  privilege  of  a  sister." 

Caroline's  manner  was  almost  caressing. 
She  was  so  sorry  for  him  that  it  placed  her 
quite  at  ease.  She  had  taken  his  arm; 
and  the  crowd  in  that  direction  not  being 
now  so  dense,  they  moved  towards  the 
door.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  met  Sir  Arthur  Cornish,  with  a  lady 
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leaning  on  his  arm.  She  was  a  very  fibie 
woman,  with  a  tall  commanding  figure, 
a  complexion  fedr  as  marble,  magnificent 
dark  eyes,  and  long  black  hair.  Except 
her  eyes,  her  features  in  general  were  not 
very  handsome ;  but  her  whole  appearance 
was  striking  in  the  extreme.  There  was 
an  expression  in  her  face,  however,  which 
Caroline  did  not  like;  it  was  at  once 
triumphant  and  sinister.  She  felt  instinc- 
tively that  truth  and  goodness  were  not 
there.  As  they  passed,  Caroline  heard 
Sir  Arthur  introduce  her  to  his  wife  as 
"Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley."  Violet's  fSace 
became  ashy  and  rigid.  She  bowed,  how- 
ever, composedly,  but  without  speaking. 
Mrs.  Cayley,  in  a  soft,  musical,  insincere 
voice,  expressed  her  delight  at  becoming 
acquainted  with  Lady  Cornish.  She  had 
heard  so  much  of  her  from  her  friend 
Sir  Arthur. 

Violet's  pride  sustained  her  now.  She 
replied  coldly,  but  with  perfect  politeness 
and  self-possession.  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
companion  then  passed  on. 

Violet's  eye  caught  Caroline's  for  a 
moment,  and  the  latter  was  shocked  in- 
expressibly by  the  look  of  hopeless  xnisery. 
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of  utter  prostration,  the  face  of  Violet 
expressed.  Malcolm  did  not  notice  it. 
He  was  too  entirely  absorbed  by  his  own 
feelings  to  notice  even  Lady  Cornish. 
But  her  look  haunted  Caroline.  As  she 
met  George  Smythe  in  the  doorway,  she 
stopped  to  whisper  to  him,  **  I  am  a&aid 
Violet  is  ill.  I  wish  you  would  go  to 
her." 

Malcolm  saw  the  whisper,  but  did  not 
hear  its  import ;  and  Caroline  felt  his  arm 
suddenly  contract,  as  if  he  had  received  an 
electric  shock.  She  was  greatly  perplexed. 
This  was  certainly  the  strangest  night  of 
her  hfe.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  got  en- 
tangled in  some  enchanted  maze.  She 
could  not  divine  what  anything  meant. 

Malcolm  did  not  speak;  and  she,  too, 
now  felt  as  if  some  sudden  spell  had 
bound  her  to  silence.  She  wondered  what 
would  happen  next.  She  took  a  glass  of 
negus,  and  Malcolm  mechanically  did  the 
same.  He  had  now  recovered,  in  a 
measure,  from  the  first  shock,  and  began 
to  talk  in  what  seemed  to  Caroline  a 
strange,  unnatural  sort  of  way,  about  the 
heat,  the  crowd,  and  the  glare  of  light. 
She  tried  to  answer  easily  and  naturally, — 
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"  Yes,  it  is  a  very  different  scene  from 
those  where  we  used  to  meet.  If  one 
conld  fancy  oneself  awake  at  such  an 
hour  at  Locharroch,  how  very  different  it 
would  be  to  see  the  moon  shining  on  the 
loch,  and  the  hills  and  woods  all  so  dark 
and  stm,  with  an  owl,  perhaps,  flying 
noiselessly  through  the  trees.  And  the 
yeUow  broom,  and  the  briar  rose, — ^I  can 
fiancy  now  how  deliciously  they  scent  the 
night  air.  How  I  wish  we  were  there, 
instead  of  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  arti- 
ficial multitude !" 

Malcolm  started.  "Do  you  really, 
Caroline?"  he  asked,  for  the  moment 
suspecting  her  of  affectation.  But  as  he 
met  the  glance  of  her  clear,  truthful  eyes, 
and  looked  in  her  fi;;aik,  artless  counte- 
nance, he  felt  ashamed  of  the  suspicion* 
But  that  she  should  give  up  that  retire- 
ment and  communion  with  nature  she  so 
much  loved  for  the  sake  of  George 
Smythe,  was  only  so  much  the  greater 
proof  of  her  attachment  to  him.  He  felt 
more  depressed  than  ever.  Meanwhile 
Caroline  had  merely  answered  his  question 
by  the  glance  which  had  convinced  him  of 
the  injustice  of  his  suspicion.     She  could 
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not  comprehend  what  was  the  matter  with 
Malcohn,  and  she  was  greatly  disappointed 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  manner,  as  she 
had  buoyed  herself  up  all  day  with  the 
hope  of  a  long  chat  with  him  in  the 
evening  —  a  chat  in  the  style  of  their 
letters. 

They  had  left  the  refreshment-room,  and 
were  again  in  the  gallery  on  their  return 
to  the  drawing-room,  when  again  they  met 
Creorge  Smythe. 

'^  I  have  executed  your  commission,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

Again  Malcohn  felt  a  jealous  spasm. 
''  I  shall  resign  you  to  the  care  of  Major 
Smythe,  Caroline,  if  you  please,"  he  said 
suddenly.  ^^  It  is  now  time  for  me  to 
return  to  the  hotel;  and  as  you  do  not 
now  require  my  services,  I  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  favourable  opportunity  for 
getting  away."  So  saying,  he  quitted 
Caroline,  while  George  Smythe  tenderly 
took  her  disengaged  hand,  and  placed  it  on 
his  arm.  Caroline  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise, that  for  a  moment  she  lost  her  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Malcolm  was  already  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  ere  she  had  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  call  out,  **  Malcolm  I 
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— ^Malcolm  r'  He  turned  quickly  round 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  "  When  shall  I 
see  you  again,  Malcohn  ?" 

"  Not,  certainly,  before  you  return  to 
Scotland.    I  suppose  you  will  return ** 

"Not  before  I  return  to  Scotland!'* 
she  cried,  in  amazement.  "  Surely  you 
will  call  before  you  return  ?" 

"  I  start  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I 
haye  so  many  arrangements  to  make,  that 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  pay  any  visits.  Have  you  any  com- 
mands V" 

"  None.  But  surely,"  she  added,  hur- 
riedly; for,  somewhat  impatiently,  he  had 
again  turned  to  go  down-stairs ;  "  surely 
— this  is  a  sudden  resolution." 

"  Yes.  Circumstances  have  occurred 
since  I  last  saw  you,  which  have  rendered 
it  advisable  for  me  to  leave  London  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  Circumstances !  I  hope  nothing  — 
will  you  write  to  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  do  not 
let  me  detain  you  longer  in  the  draught/' 
He  bowed,  and  was  going,  when  Caroline 
held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it ;  but  not 
with  the  cordial  shake  of  old;  and  with 
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a  "  Good  night  *'  to  Major  Smythe,  and 
without  another  look  at  Caroline,  hastily 
ran  down-stairs. 

The  tears  started  to  Caroline's  eyes.  She 
was  hurt  and  mortified  beyond  expression. 
It  was  so  unlike  Malcolm.  How  could 
she  have  offended  him  ?  What  could  he 
possibly  mean  by  such  unkindness  ?  Could 
he,  indeed,  be  so  changed  in  character  as 
to  be  put  out  of  humour  by  a  hot  room 
and  a  crowd?  Impossible:  for,  had  not 
his  letters  bespoken  him  the  same  P  Her 
distress  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by 
George  Smythe.  The  whole  scene  had 
given  him  no  small  disturbance.  He  had 
watched  Caroline  narrowly,  and  her  secret 
was  now  no  secret  to  him.  He  felt  posi- 
tiyely  certain  that  she  did  love,  or  at  least 
had  loved  Malcolm  Gordon.  With  regard 
to  his  feelings,  however,  and  to  the  footing 
on  which  they  stood  with  regard  to  each 
other,  he  was  completely  in  the  dark.  Ap- 
pearances would  have  inclined  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  attachment  was  mutual ;  yet 
this  could  not  be,  he  thought ;  otherwise, 
what  obstacle  existed  to  their  union  ?  He 
might  even  have  supposed  that  they  were 
engaged,  and    had   quarrelled,   had    not 
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Caroline  positiyely  assured  him  she  was 
free ;  and  she  could  have  had  no  possihle 
object  in  sa3ring  so,  but  the  reverse,  had  it 
not  been  the  case.  The  whole  tenor  of  her 
conduct  towards  himself,  all  he  knew  of 
her  character,  forbid  him  to  suppose  that 
she  was  coquetting  with  him  while  she  was 
engaged  to  another  man.  He,  too,  was 
completely  puzzled.  One  thing,  however, 
was  tcderably  clear  to  him,  that  Malcolm 
Grordon  had  resigned  her  not  only  wil- 
lingly, but  in  a  marked  manner,  into  his 
charge.  He,  too,  had  heard  it  whispered 
around,  that  he  and  Caroline  were  en- 
gaged; and  once  or  twice  even  he  had 
been  complimented  on  the  beauty  of  his 
future  bride.  So  far,  then,  he  had  tri- 
umphed. Malcolm,  too,  was  going  to- 
morrow, and  would  not  see  Caroline  before 
he  went.  He  should  have  her  again  all  to 
himself,  and  then  he  felt  secure  he  should 
win  her  at  last. 

There  may  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
selfishness  in  the  h(^)es  and  resolves  of 
George  Smythe,  and  doubtless  there  was ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  it  himself,  and  was,  generally  speaking, 
by  no  means  of  an  ungenerous  disposition. 
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He  firmly  believed,  that  if  he  could  induce 
Caroline  to  many  him,  he  could  make  her 
happy.  He  had  determined  to  endeavour 
to  do  so;  and  he  very  sincerely  believed 
that,  though  she  wm  his  superior  in  cha- 
racter (for  that  he  always  ackaowledged), 
it  was  exceedingly  imlikely  she  would  ever 
obtain  so  good  a  husband  in  point  of  dis- 
position,  or  so  good  a  match  in  point  of 
fortune.  He  truly  thought  that,  in  urging 
her  to  this  marriage,  he  was  promoting 
her  happiness  as  much  as  his  own.  .  This 
opinion  blinded  him  to  the  want  of  fairness 
and  truth  in  some  of  the  measures  he 
adopted.  He  was  no  nice  casuist ;  he  was 
too  indolent  seriously  to  scrutinize  his  own 
motives,  and,  like  many  greater  men,  in- 
clination blinded  him  to  duty.  He  actually 
did  not  perceive  that  in  endeavouring  to 
make  Malcolm  believe  they  were  engaged, 
he  was  acting  a  deceitful  and  dishonourable 
part;  not,  perhaps,  according  to  that 
worldly  code,  which  proverbially  affirms 
that  **  aU  stratagems  are  lawful  in  love  and 
war,'*  but  according  to  that  higher  morality 
where  falsehood  is  always  falsehood,  and 
where  generosity  means  self-denial,  and 
Hot  self-indulgence.      But  in  this  higher 
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morality,  Gteorge  Smythe  had  never  been 
instructed.  .  He  was  an  honourable  man 
of  the  world,  with  many  good  impulses — 
nothing  more,  nothing  better.  With  ad- 
mirable tact,  he  now  conducted  Caroline 
to  the  room  adjoining  the  dandng-room, 
which  communicated  with  it  by  folding 
doors,  and  where  the  non-dancing  part  of 
the  company  were  seated,  seeming  to  take 
no  notice  of  her  discomposure,  and  care- 
fully refraining  from  teasing  her  by  mak- 
ing demands  upon  her  attention.  Annoyed 
that  he  should  have  noticed  her  discom- 
posure, she  speedily  recovered  herself,  and 
began  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  indif- 
ferent topics.  He  had  been  standing  a 
little  apart,  but  he  now  drew  near,  and 
with  his  wonted  eaae  and  grace,  imme- 
diately entered  into  conversation.  Caroline 
could  not  help  admiring  the  ddicacy  with 
which  he  avoided  the  smallest  allusion  to 
what  had  just  passed,  and  seconded  her 
own  efforts  to  appear  unconstrained  and 
imconscious.  No  one  would  have  guessed, 
from  his  manner,  that  he  had  noticed  any- 
thing remarkable  in  Caroline ;  yet  Caroline 
herself  felt  convinced  that  nothing  had 
escaped  him.    She  was  sincerely  grateful 
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for  the  good  feeling  and  good  breeding  he 
had  shown  towards  her.  She  had,  perhaps, 
nerer  thought  more  highly  of  Gteorge 
Smythe  than  at  this  moment,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  was  more  than  ever  en- 
tirely conscious  that  she  loved,  and  always 
most  love,  another. 

Having  now,  however,  completely  reco- 
vered her  presence  of  mind,  she  began  to 
think  of  Violet,  and  looked  round  in  every 
direction  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  But 
Lady  Cornish  had  gone  into  the  next  room. 
She  now  asked  George  Smythe, — 

"  How  did  you  find  your  sister  ?  I 
thought  her  looking  ill." 

^*  She  says  she  is  well,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.    She  looks  miserably  ill." 

"  I  wish  this  night  were  over,"  said 
Caroline. 

Oeorge  Smythe  was  silent  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  he  answered,  hesitat- 
ingly,— 

^<  I  think  it  is  her  mind.     She  is  not 

happy.  What  do  you  think,  Caroline? 
I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
painftd  subject." 

**  I  fear  it  is  so,"  Caroline  answered, 
pleased  with  the  feeling  George  invariably 
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showed  towards  his  sister,  even  when  he 
affected  apathy. 

**  Violet,"  he  added,  "  was  one  who 
required  ia  her  hushand  an  even  greater 
than  ordinary  share  of  consideration  and 
tenderness.  With  all  her  faults — ^with  all 
her  selfwill — had  she  found  this  in  the 
man  she  loved,  she  might  have  heen  led, 
as  hy  a  silken  thread,  hy  means  of  her 
strong  and  true  feelings.  But  she  has  not 
found  this — ^she  has  found  the  reverse.  Sir 
Arthur  Cornish  is  a  man  utterly  devoid  of 
heart.  At  this  very  moment  he  is  wring- 
ing her  heart,  and  he  knows  he  is.''  And 
the  speaker's  voice,  though  low,  was  tre- 
mulous with  indignation.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  continued :  "  For  Violet's  sake, 
I  keep,  as  you  see,  on  Mendly  terms  with 
her  husband ;  but  there  is  not  a  man  in 
England  whom  I  dislike  as  I  do  Arthur 
Cornish.  It  does  not  become  me,  who 
have  so  many  faults  of  my  own,  to  be 
severe  on  those  of  others ;  but  cruelty,  of 
all  things,  is  what  I  cannot  forgive ;  more 
especially  cruelty  to  a  woman,  and  one 
whom  he  knows  worships  him."  Caroline 
had  never  before  seen  her  companion  so 
indignant.    He  added,  more  calmly,  and  in 
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a  low  and  tender  tone,  "  He  throws  away 
what  I  should  consider  the  chief  treasure 
of  life — a  wife's  afifection  —  were  I  so 
blessed  as  to  possess  it." 

Caroline  was  silent.  She  felt  they  were 
approaching  dangerous  ground.  He  then 
proposed  they  should  join  the  dancers, — a 
proposal  to  which  she  hastily  acceded. 

The  first  couple  she  saw,  on  entering 
the  dancing-room,  were  Sir  Arthur  Cor- 
nish and  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley.  They 
were  in  earnest  conversation  during  a 
pause  in  the  polka.  They  were  standing 
under  a  chandelier;  and  as  Mrs.  Cayley 
raised  her  countenance  to  her  partner,  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  with  remarkable  bril- 
Itancy.  and  .  dight  fiushtmged  her  fair, 
marble  complexion.  He  meanwhile  looked 
devoted  to  her.  He  looked  as  Caroline 
remembered  to  have  sometimes  seen  him 
look,  long  ago,  when  he  was  addressing 
poor  Maria  Boss, — ^and  she  wondered  now 
if  he  were  equally  insincere.  She  trusted 
so  for  Violet's  sake,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Cayley's, — ^who,  however,  did  not  seem 
a  woman  at  all  likely  to  break  her 
heart.  And  in  truth  Caroline  judged 
rightly  in  thinking  thus, — she  had,  in  fact. 
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no  heart  to  break.     She  was  as  perfect  a 
specimen  of  a  coquette  as  ever  existed. 

Violet  had  only  spoken  the  truth,  when 
she  said  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayiey's  grand 
object  in  life  was  to  seduce  the  affections 
of  other  women's  husbands  and  lovers. 
She  was  governed  by  a  devouring  vanity, 
— coupled  with  a  strange  cruel  pleasure 
in  the  torments  of  her  victims*  Yet  was 
Mrs.  Herbert  Oayley  not  without  her  good 
points — like  almost  all  mankind.  She 
made,  upon  the  whole,  an  attentive  wife  to 
her  rich,  foolish,  nobody  of  a  husband ; — 
while  he,  worshipping  her  beauty  and 
talents,  and  with  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  her  regard  for  himself,  was  rather 
vain,  than  otherwise,  of  the  crowd  of 
admirers  who  constantly  followed  in  her 
train.  He  did  not  guess  that  the  best 
security  for  his  wife's  honourable  conduct 
lay  neither  in  her  principles,  nor  in  her 
feelings, — but  in  her  utter  want  of 
heart.  But  she  had  met  with  her  match 
in  Sir  Arthur  Cornish.  liVith  more  pas- 
sion, he  had  almost  as  little  heart  ss 
herself ; — ^while  his  vanity  was  quite  equal 
to  hers, — and  his  pride  greater.  He  never 
entered  into  a  love-affair  without  determin- 
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ing  to  come  off  conqueror, — ^and  such  was 
his  determiiiatioii  in  the  present  instance. 

He  had  been  attracted  to  Mrs.  Cayley, 
in  the  first  place,  by  her  extreme  beauty, 
her  fame  for  breaking  hearts,  and  her 
immaculate  reputation.  She  was  just  the 
style  of  woman  he  admired, — while  his 
vanity  and  pride  alike  were  enlisted  in 
favour  of  his  resolution  to  trimnph  where 
all  had  fedled,  and  bring  this  haughty 
enslaver  and  contemner  of  hearts  to  his 
feet.  Her  motives  had  been  equally  admi- 
rable. He  was  handsome,  distinguished, 
her  superior  in  birth  and  station, — ^was 
said  to  have  made  a  love  marriage, — ^to  be 
idolized  by  his  wife, — and  to  be  quite  irre- 
sistible to  all  women.  Through  his  .means, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  wife, — ^which 
she  did  not  doubt  being  able  to  make  him 
procure  for  her, — ^Mrs.  Cayley  hoped  to 
rise  a  grade  in  the  fistshionable  world; — 
while  to  make  Lady  Cornish  jealous  would 
add  a  delightful  piquancy  to  the  whole 
affair.  Sir  Arthur  Cornish,  so  irresistible 
to  all  other  women,  would  find  that  she 
could  resist  him.  He  should  be  her  slave, 
— ^and  she  would  parade  her  captive  in  the 
face  of  his  wife  and  of  all  London. 
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Eor  several  months  had  this  singular 
struggle  been  going  on  between  these  well- 
matched — adversaries,  shall  I  call  them  ? 
and  the  victory  was  still  uncertain.  To- 
night, however,  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
approaching  the  decisive  point. 

For  some  time,  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley 
had  been  privately  enraged  that  she  had 
not  obtained  the  entree  at  Lady  Cornish's ; 
and,  now  that  she  had  succeeded,  she  had 
determined,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the 
delay,  to  make  her  hostess  miserably  jea- 
lous. For  this  reason  she  lavished  more 
than  her  ordinary  attentions  upon  Sir 
Arthur, — and  kept  him  by  her  side  the 
whole  evening.  Although  he  partly  sus- 
pected her  motive,  his  vanity  led  him  to 
suppose  that  another  might  be  coupled 
with  it, — and  at  all  events  he  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  to  him.  And  none  knew  better 
than  Sir  Arthur  Cornish  how  to  make  the 
best  of  such  an  opportimity.  Nothing 
could  baffle  him, — save  the  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  of  a  girl  such  ae  Caroline 
Irvine.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  believe, 
whatever  romance-writers  may  have  af- 
firmed to  the  contrary,  that  genuine  sim- 
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plicity,  and  earnest  trutbfalness,  generally 
are  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  con- 
summate artfulness.  But  it  is  not  as 
weapons  to  combat  duplicity  that  they  act, 
but  as  a  shield  to  blunt  its  shafts,  and 
turn  them  aside. 

I  shall  not  stop  minutely  to  detaU  the 
circumstances  of  this  evening's  flirtation 
between  Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley  and  Sir 
Arthur  Cornish,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  not  greatly  tend  to  the  edification 
of  my  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  from  the 
motives  I  have  attempted  to  indicate,  and 
partly  no  doubt  also  from  the  impulses  of 
the  moment  on  both  sides,  they  both  com- 
mitted themselves  in  a  way.  they  had  never 
done  before;  and  being  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Arthur  Cornish  of  course  made  the 
flirtation  the  more  conspicuous. 

Persons  began  to  look  and  then  to 
whisper, — ^while  glances  of  commiseration 
or  curiosity  were  turned  on  "  poor  Lady 
Cornish."  But  pity  and  curiosity  were 
alike  baffled.  Lady  Cornish's  countenance 
was  pale  as  that  of  the  dead, — ^but  as  cold 
and  as  immoved  likewise.  Her  calm  blue 
eye  betrayed  not  by  a  single  glance  that 
she  saw  aught  that  could  afiSect  her.     Her 
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manner  was  self-possessed ;  and  to  all  as 
punctiliously  attentive  as  was  consistent 
with  good  breeding. 

By  most  persons  she  was  set  down  as  a 
cold,  unfeeling  wiHnan.  The  compas^onate 
ceased  to  pity  her;  and  the  prying  and 
the  malicious,  disappointed  in  being  able 
to  point  to  Lady  Cornish  as  the  broken- 
hearted wife,  and  to  abuse  Sir  Arthur 
accordingly,  indemniiied  themselves  by 
abusing  her. 

Many  said  that,  —  ''Great  allowanoe 
must  be  made  for  Sir  Arthur,  considering 
how  cold-hearted  his  wife  seemed  to  be ; " 
or  that, — "  Doubtless  she  was  quite  con- 
tented with  her  husband's  name  and  rank, 
her  fine  rooms  and  fine  diamonds, — ^and  did 
not  care  for  his  aflfections."  Eew,  very  few 
indeed,  supposed  that  that  cold  eicterior 
might  be  but  a  disguise;  and  not  one, 
save  George  and  Caroline,  guessed  how 
the  flames  blazed  beneath  the  snow.  But 
even  they  were  far  from  realising  the 
degree  of  wild  and  f earfiil  agony  which  rent 
in  twain  the  proud  and  passionate  heart  of 
the  wretched  Violet.  She  felt  on  the 
verge  of  madness ;    yet  ever  the  wilder 

r 

and  more  intense  her  jealousy  became, — 
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the  stronger   became   her    resolution  to 
endure  it  to  the  end ! 

"No  one  shall  pity  me.  I  will  not 
gratify  that  woman  by  one  look  of  pain. 
I  win  bear  it  to  the  last,  if  the  effort 
should  kiU me!'' 

And  with  resolution  surpassing  that  of 
a  martyr,  this  soul-stricken  woman  smiled 
composedly  on  all  her  guests,  and,  with 
every  form  the  most  rigid  politeness  could 
demand,  bade  each  good-night,  —  even 
Krs.  Herbert  Cayley  herself,  who  was  one 
of  the  last  to  depart, — and  who  was  handed 
to  her  carriage  by  Sir  Arthur  Cornish. 

At  last  they  were  all  gone,  even  Gfeorge 
Smythe.  Violet  and  Caroline  were  alone 
in  the  large  jfront  drawing-room.  Violet, 
in  hCT  lace  and  diamonds,  her  face  cold 
and  still  as  ever,  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue  underneath  one  of  the  chandeUers. 
Caroline,  seated  on  a  sofa  at  some  little 
distance,  regarded  her  earnestly.  Between 
this  room  and  the  ball-room,  the  fold- 
ing-doors were  still  thrown  wide  open; 
and  on  the  waxed  floor  of  the  vast  and 
deserted  apartment  Sir  Arthur  now  paced 
gloomily  up  and  down.  At  last  he  entered 
the  room  where  the  two  ladies  were ;  and 
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as  he  passed  his  wife,  he  made  some  trivial 
remiark  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  cold  polite- 
nesss.  Suddenly  the  statue  moved.  A 
glance,  or  rather  a  flash  like  fire  from, 
steel,  shot  from  the  stiU  hlue  eye. 

'^  Leave  me  I"  she  said,  in  such  a  tone, 
so  low,  so  quiet,  yet  so  commanding,  that 
Caroline  did  not  wonder  that  even  Sir 
Arthur  Gomish  went  at  once. 

As  soon  as  her  hushand  was  gone, 
Violet  turned  to  Caroline,  aad  bx  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  look  of  the  intensest 
agony,  said, — 

"  Caroline,  my  heart  is  hroken." 

Caroline  approached  her  and  took  her 
hand.  She  could  say  nothing  to  comfort 
her, — ^for  the  only  kind  of  comfort  she 
could  give  Violet  would  not  consent  to 
receive.  Violet  only  replied  to  her  caress 
by  a  glance  so  wild  that,  to  Caroline,  it 
seemed  to  border  on  insanity.  At  last  she 
said, — 

"  King  the  bell,  Caroline, — I  want  my 
maid." 

Now  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unlike  Violet  than  to  ask  Caroline  to  ring 
the  bell.  Hitherto,  almost  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  latter*    she   had   invariably 
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insisted  on  doing  eyerything  of  that  kind 
herself.  Caroline  hesitated ;  "  Perhaps, 
dearest  Violet,  you  will  allow  me  to  act 
as  your  maid  to-night  ?*' 

"No,  Caroline;  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  intention ;  but  no  one  on  earth,  not 
eren  you,  can  do  me  good  now.  It  is  all 
oyer — ^for  eyer  1  God  bless  you !  Good 
night  1" 

Then  hurriedly,  but  with  the  same  ter- 
rible calmness  which  had  already  alarmed 
Caroline,  Lady  Cornish  crossed  the  floor, 
and  herself  rang  the  bell,  reiterating, 
"Good  night  I" 

Caroline  could  not  remain  longer.  Very 
unwillingly  she  left  Violet  alone.  It  was 
a  relief,  howeyer,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  to  hear  the  latter,  along  with  her 
maid,  pass  the  door  of  her  room  on  the 
way  to  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Cakoline  was  soon  in  bed ;  but  weary 
as  she  was  in  body  and  spirit,  she  could 
not  sleep.  She  lay  revolving  in  her  mind 
the  various  events  and  scenes  of  this 
strange  evening.  But  although  harassed 
by  doubts  and  perplexities  of  every  de* 
scription,  and  haunted  by  innumerable 
modes  of  solving  them,  she  felt  utterly 
incapable  of  exercising  her  judgment  so 
far  as  to  separate  the  true  from  the  £Edse, 
or  the  likely  from  the  unlikely.  It  was  as 
if  her  mind  had  lost  the  power  of  estimating 
the  relative  value  of  arguments,  while  it 
had  acquired  a  more  than  ordinaiy  activity 
in  suggesting  them.  Neither  could  Caro- 
line control  her  thoughts,  or  in  any 
d^ree  determine  their  subject.  like 
some    complicated   piece    of    machinery! 
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wbich  retains  the  motive  power  after  the 
regulating  power  has  been  withdrawn,  her 
mind  was  driven  in  a  rapid  and  ceaseless 
whirL  Violet — ^Malcolm — ^these  were  the 
two  centre  ideas  of  the  mental  vortex,  and 
which  of  the  two  made  her  the  more 
utterly  miserable  it  would  have  been  diffi* 
cult  to  say.  Dark,  vague,  but  certain 
sorrow  appeared  to  encompass  the  fate  of 
the  former,  while  t|ie  latter — oh!  what 
could  he  mean  P  how  had  she  offended 
him?  And  was  all  his  considerate  affec« 
tion  for  his  little  sister,  all  his  tender  and 
confidential  regard  for  his  dear  Mend 
Garolide,  indeed  over?  for  Caroline  was 
just  in  that  frame  of  mind — an  uncommon 
one  with  her — ^when  all  misfortunes  appear 
irremediable.  He  was  to  leave  London 
to-morrow.  She  should  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  him  how  she  had  dis« 
pleased  him.  There  would  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  explanation.  He  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever,  and  she  loved  him  far  more 
dearly  than  she  had  imagined ;  and  now 
he,  too,  would  never  love  her !  And  then 
it  was  that  Caroline  discovered  that  all 
through  these  years  of  separation,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,   she  had  cherished  a 
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hope  that  one  day  he  would  love  her  in 
return;  and  now  that  hope  was  crueUy 
blasted  in  the  very  moment  in  which  it 
had  seemed  to  begin  to  give  promise  of 
firuition.  He  was  gone,  and  she  should 
not  see  him  again !  And  then  came  the 
reflection,  that  while  he  was  all  to  her,  she 
was  nothing  to  him, — ^a  reflection  attended 
with  the  old,  sinking  feeling  of  mortifica* 
tion,  she  used  long  ago  to  experience ;  but 
bitterer,  far  bitterer  now  than  then — 
inexpressibly  bitter  I  Sinking  back  on  her 
pillow,  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the 
most  miserable  being  in  the  world !"  when 
suddenly,  with  a  feeling  of  shame  and 
remorse  at  her  impatience,  she  remem* 
bered  Violet.  How  much  happier  she 
was  than  poor  Lady  Cornish !  Had  she 
not  a  do4  Mh  J  and  dster,  a  happy 
home,  kind  friends,  and  above  all,  had  she 
not  hitherto  had  the  support  and  the  love 
which  is  beyond  all  earthly  blessings? 
And  should  she  forfeit  it  now?  Should 
she  strike  on  the  same  fatal  rock  upon 
which  poor  Violet  had  been  shipwrecked  ? 
Ah,  no;  poor,  wayward  child  that  she 
was  I  And  bursting  into  tears,  she  wept 
silently,  and  strove  to  pray  for  patience 
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and  forgiveness.  Gradually  her  mind 
became  catmer,  and  she  was  at  last  in  that 
state  of  demi-unconsciousness,  which  if 
not  positively  sleep,  is  its  certain  pre* 
cursor,  when  she  was  roused  by  hearing 
the  handle  of  her  door  move,  and  starting 
hastily  up,  she  cried,  with  the  alarm  com- 
mon to  those  who  are  disturbed  at  an 
unusual  hour,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

In  the  pale  morning '  light,  as  it 
streamed  through  the  smoky  atmosphere, 
and  between  the  silk  window-curtains, 
Caroline  dimly  distiaguished  a  dark  figure 
enter  the  room,  and  swiftly  though  noise- 
lessly approach  her  bed.  As  it  drew 
nearer,  however,  she  recognised  the  fea- 
tures of  Lady  Cornish's  maid,  and  per- 
ceived with  alarm  that  they  were  now 
expressive  of  the  utmost  distress  and 
terror. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  cried, 
hastily. 

"Oh,  Miss!  you  are  awake.  I  waib 
afraid  of  frightening  you  by  waking  you 
suddenly.  Oh,  Miss!  my  lady  is  so  ill. 
I  wish  you  would  come  to  her,  for  indeed, 
indeed  I  don't  know  what  to  do ;  I  don't 
indeed.  Miss  I " 
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Caroline  vms  now  up,  and  putting  on 
her  shoes  and  her  dressing-goivn. 

"Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor?"  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  Miss.  I  called  Henry  first,  and 
he  has  gone.  Oh,  be  quick.  Miss,  if  you 
please,  for  I  am  so  frightened." 

Her  entreaty  might  have  been  spared^ 
for  Caroline  was  ready.  Anxiously  and 
hastily  she  accompanied  the  woman  to  her 
Mend's  chamber.  As  they  went,  Jervis — 
for  such  was  the  servant's  name — ^told  her 
that  her  mistress  had  seemed  "  dazed  and 
unconscious-like  when  she  came  up  to  bed^ 
and  said  she  was  too  tired  to  imdress  yet^ 
and  would  He  down  on  the  bed  while  she 
(Jervis)  watched  by  her."  She  had  lain 
thus  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  seemed,  when 
her  attendant  was  alarmed  by  a  sort  of 
hard  breathing  noise ;  and  on  approaching 
the  bed,  her  lady  had  complained  of  a 
violent  spasm  in  the  chest,  and  said  she 
was  dying. 

**  And  I  believe  she  is.  Miss,"  said  the 
woman,  ''for  I  never  saw  any  one  look 
more  like  death,  and  I  durst  not  be  with 
her  alone." 

They  were  now  in  Violet's  room,  and 
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Caroline  quickly  approached  the  hed  where 
her  Tinhappy  Mend  lay,  still  dressed  in  her 
ball  attire. 

A  miserable  mockery  this  splendour 
seemed  now !  With  her  hands  crossed 
lightly  over  her  breast,  her  long  fair  hair 
streamiiig  wildly  around,  her  hlue  eyes 
jQxed  and  staring,  her  countenance  ghastly 
as  death  and  convulsed  with  pain,  lay 
liady  Cornish.  She  saw  Caroline  as  she 
stood  by  the  bed,  and  Tnaking  an  effort, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand.  Caroline 
pressed  it  to  her  Ups,  while  she  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping. 

"My  friend — my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Cornish,  with  difficulty ;  then  seeming  to 
obtain  a  momentary  relief,  she  added, 
^*  Death  has  come  at  last,  Caroline,  and 
not  the  death  of  the  righteous !" 

Caroline  shuddered,  "The  doctor  will 
soon  be  here,  and  perhaps " 

Violet  smiled — ^a  strange  smile,  which 
had  the  effect  of  silendng  Caroline* 
Meanwhile  Violet  continued  to  hold  her 
hand  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 

Caroline  knew  not  what  to  do.  She 
guessed  that  her  friend  suffered  from  some 
disease  of  the  heart ;   hut  she  knew  not 
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what  remedies  to  apply,  and  she  feared 
to  do  harm  instead  of  good.  She  longed 
for  the  doctor;  the  suspense  she  suffered 
and  the  inactiyity  to  which  she  seemed 
compelled  hy  circumstances,  were  almost 
unhearahle.  As  she  sat  watching  the 
convulsed  countenance  of  the  sufferer, 
upon  which  stood  huge  drops  of  anguish, 
though  she  uttered  no  complamt,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  never  come.  And 
yet  he  was  not  really  long,  for  his  house 
was  only  in  the  next  street,  and  he  had 
oheyed  the  summons  instantly.  A  slight 
hustle  at  the  door  of  the  room  announced 
his  arrival.  Disengaging  herself  from  her 
friend,  Caroline  flew  to  meet  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  hedside.  With 
the  intensest  anxiety  she  watched  his 
countenance.  Stooping  down,  he  asked 
Lady  Cornish  a  few  questions  with  regard 
to  her  sensations.  She  answered  com* 
posedly,  and  then  added ;  *'  I  know  I  am 
dying." 

He  made  no  reply,  hut  ordered  some 
slight  palliative.  His  manner  was  kind 
and  genlle,  hut  Caroline  saw  at  once 
he  had  no  hope.    At  last  he  turned  to 
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her,  and  asked,   "Where  is  Sir  Arthur 
CJomish?" 

It  struck  Caroline  that  there  was  a 
slight  shade  of  indignation  in  his  tone. 

"  In  his  own  room,  I  believe,"  she 
answered. 

"  Let  him  be  called  instantly,  at  least 
— ^if  he  wishes  to  see  his  wife." 

It  was  wonderful  to  Caroline,  even  at 
the  moment,  how  composed  she  felt. 
Passing  into  the  dressing-room  she  rang 
the  bell.  It  was  answered  by  Henry, 
whom  she  requested  to  tell  his  master  to 
oome  thither  immediately.  Henry  called 
his  master's  valet,  whom  he  found  asleep 
in  an  easy  chair  in  his  own  room,  and  the 
latter  presented  himself  to  Caroline. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss,"  said  the  man, 
«  my  master  is  busy  in  his  private  sit- 
ting-room,  and  he  gave  positive  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  on  any 
account.  It  is  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth.  Miss.  Perhaps,  Miss,  if  it  is  not 
asking  too  much,  you  would  go  to  him 
yourself?" 

It  was  reasonable  and  natural  that  the 
man  should  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  place.     Caroline  did  not  hesi« 
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tate  a  moment.  She  felt  nerved  for  any- 
thing. Going  down-stairs,  therefore,  and 
along  a  long  passage,  at  the  end  of  whicli 
was  situated  Sir  Arthur's  private  sitting- 
room,  she  knocked  at  the  door. 

'^  Who  is  there  P  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure. 

"  It  is  I — Caroline  Irvine." 

<«  Miss  Irvine  I "  he  exclaimed,  still  im- 
patiently, but  with  more  civility,  "  I  will 
open  the  door  for  you  immediately." 

And  in  effect,  in  about  a  minute,  he 
did  so.  Sir  Arthur  was  attired  in  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers.  He  had  appa- 
rently been  writing,  to  judge  from  the 
papers  and  writing-materiais  scattered 
over  the  table.  Among  these  papers  Caro- 
line's eye  was  more  especially  attracted 
by  the  comer  of  a  letter  upon  the  desk, 
which  peeped  firom  beneath  some  sheets 
of  blotting-paper  apparently  thrown  over 
it  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it.  The 
suspicion  did  for  one  moment,  glance 
across  her  mind,  though  hardly  recog- 
nised amid  the  one  absorbing  thought 
which  filled  it,  that  this  letter  was  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  Cayley. 

**  May   I   ask  what   is  your  business 
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with  me  at  this  strange  hour  P "  said  Sir 
Artliur,  T¥ith  constrained  politeness,  as  he 
admitted  Caroline ;  "let  me  know  how 
I  can  serve  you." 

"  You  cannot  serve  me,"  Caroline 
answered  courageously,  continuing  in  a 
voice  of  the  deepest  emotion,  while  her 
lip  tremhled  and  tears  started  to  her 
eyes ;  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
Lady  Cornish  is  very  ill.  She  has  heen 
suddenly  and  alarmingly  seized." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  answered 
coolly ;  "  pray  send  for  the  doctor  imme- 
diately. He  is  the  proper  person  to 
apply  to  in  such  a  case." 

"  He  has  been  sent  for,  and  is  here, — 
and  it  is  at  his  desire  I  have  intruded 
upon  you.  I  fear  he  thinks  your  wife  is 
rery  ill.  Indeed,  you  must  come  to  her 
immediately." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed, — ^and  if  I 
cx>uld  hope  to  be  of  any  service  to  her  I 
should  come  instantly,  even  busy  as  I 
am.  But  she  has  yourself,  the  doctor, 
and  her  maid, — all  more  fit  to  attend 
to  her  than  I  am.  Fray  let  her  have 
everything  that  is  necessary,  send  for  the 
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best  medical  advice  in  London.    Let  no 
trouble  be  spared.'* 

^<  The  best  medical  advice  has  akeady 
been  sent  for;  but  I  fear  you  misunder- 
stand me,  Sir  Arthur.  You  must  see 
her,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  hers. 
This  is  no  common  attack.  She  may  be 
dying." 

<<  Dying  !  "   he  exclaimed,  ahnost  an- 
grily,   yet  a  little  alarmed;   ^*  nonsense  I 
she  has  been  dying  a  dozen  of  times  at 
least.      It  is  that  outrageous  temper  of 
hers.     I  thought  one  of  these  passionate 
fits  was  coming  on  by  her  maaner  to- 
night.   You  do  not  know  her  as  I  do. 
Miss  Irvine.    If  you  did,  you  would  not 
be  quite  so  much  alarmed.     It  is  very 
distressing  to  me  indeed  to  know  the  way 
in  which  my  wife  e}qK>ses  herself  to  her 
visitors     and    servants  ;    and    it    would 
be  still  more  distressing  to  me   to  wit- 
ness it.    Excuse  me,  therefore,  at  present, 
more    especially  as    I    am    very    busy." 
And    he    made    a    slight    movement  of 
impatience.     Caroline  was  now  very  in- 
dignant. 

"  I  wished  to  spare  your  feelings  too 
sudden  a  shock,  Sir  Arthur,"  she  cried; 
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**  but  I  find  I  must  be.  more   explicit. 
Violet  is  dying! — ^nothing  can  save  her. 

Doctor says  it  is  impossible  she  can 

live  many  hours.*' 

And  overcome  by  her  own  feelings, 
Caroline  burst  into  tears.  Suddenly  Sir 
Arthur  Cornish  became  deadly  pale,  and 
for  a  moment  he  held  by  a  chair,  as  if 
for  support.  Quickly  recovering  himself, 
however,  and  pressing  his  lips  together, 
he  said  in  a  low,  agitated,  but  resolved 
tone,  "  Take  me  to  her  instantly !  '*  As 
he  spoke,  he  took  Caroline's  hand,  and 
drawing  it  within  his  am.  moved  hastily 
towards  the  door.  All  the  way  along  the 
passage  and  up-stairs  he  continued  to 
hold  her  hand,  pressing  it  convulsively, 
as  if  he  sought,  but  would  not  ask  for, 
pity  and  sympathy.  She  could  feel  too 
that  his  trembled  far  more  violently  than 
her  own.  After  all,  then,  this  man  had 
feeling  of  some  kind,  though  of  what  kind 
Caroline  could  not  guess.  ICb  heart  was 
to  her  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  Vio- 
let's chamber.     Sir  Arthur  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  suddenly  but  softly  opened 
it.    The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn 
voi^  m.  N 
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on  the  side  nearest  the  door.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  doctor  and  Jervis. 
The  window-curtains  had  heen  drawn 
hack  ahout  an  inch,  and  one  ray  of  the 
hright  morning  sunshine  shone  into  the 
room,  seeming  to  make  all  round  darker 
hy  contrast.  An  unearthly  stillness  per- 
vaded the  apartment.  For  a  moment, 
Caroline  thought  Violet  must  he  dead, 
and  as  her  eye  caught  that  of  Sir  Arthur 
she  saw  the  same  dread  expressed  there, 
while  his  face  became  actually  livid. 
They  both  stood  still  in  breathless  sus- 
pense. At  last  a  low  moan,  as  if  of 
extreme  pain,  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
the  bed.  Sir  Arthur  started.  The  slight 
movement  seemed  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  dying  woman. 

"  Is  it  you,  Caroline  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Yes,  my  dearest.'' 

*^  And  he  will  not  come  ?  "  she  said  in 
a  voice  of  despair. 

"  I  am  here,  Violet  1  "  he  answered, — 
drawing  back  for  a  second  with  a  brief, 
involuntary  gesture  of  dread ;  and  then 
presenting  himself  before  her.  She  was 
sitting  up  with  her  arms  stretched  out 
her  face  perfectly  bloodless,  her  features 
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set  in  death,  and  her  eyes  staring  round 
wildly  and  eagerly.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  all  hope  of  her  life  was  over. 

"  Arthur !  '*  she  cried,  "  Arthur !  Oh, 
Arthur ! " 

Even  at  this  moment  it  was  the  one 
cry  of  her  poor  passion-stricken  soul.  It 
was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  how,  even  in 
the  awful  momoat  of  death,  the  one  feel- 
ing  swallowed  up  all  others. 

There  are  few,  very  few  hearts,  so 
utterly  callous  that  at  some  moment  of 
theur  existence  they  do  not  experience 
the  feelings  proper  to  our  nature,  which, 
though  fallen,  is  full  of  traces  of  its 
original  nohility.  Such  a  moment  had 
now  arrived  to  that  of  Arthur  Cornish. 
Through  the  thick  hard  rind  of  pride, 
worldliness  and  selfishness,  fostered,  if 
not  created,  hy  education,  unrestrained 
indulgence  and  unbroken  worldly  pro* 
sperity,  penetrated  now  one  quick  sharp 
stroke  of  the  deadliest  of  all  human  feel- 
ings — ^remorse.  For  a  moment  it  over- 
came every  other,  even  that  of  pride — 
usually  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions 
where  it  exists  as  a  passion, — ^and  sinking 
on  a  chair  by  the  bed,  he  whispered ; 
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Forgive  meM'  The  moment  after,  he 
looked  roimd  upon  the  rest  with  haughty 
defiance,  as  if  daring  them  to  have  over- 
heard his  words,  or  if  thej  had,  to 
believe  that  their  meaning  was  intended 
for  them.  But  these  two  words  seemed 
to  have  wrought  a  miracle  upon  Lady 
Cormsh.  Athwart  her  face,  on  which 
death  had  stamped  his  pale,  stem  image» 
shot  a  glance  of  the  wildest  joy,  while 
the  tearless  anguish  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
turned  them  upon  her  husband,  softened 
into  a  look  of  adoration. 

"  I  love  you  1 "  she  said.  "  Oh !  do 
not  hate  me,  Arthur.  Love  me  for  but 
one  short  hour,  and  I  shall  die  happy. 
I  know  I  have  not  been  a  good  wife,  but 
had  I  loved  you  less  I  might  have  been 
a  better." 

Her  husband  only  replied  by  taking  her 
in  his  arms,  and,  bending  over  her,  he 
whispered ;  **  It  was  my  fault,  but  I  love 
you,  Violet.  I  have  always  in  my  soul 
loved  you  better  than  any  other  woman. 
At  this  moment  all  others  are  utterly 
distasteful  to  me.  My  wife  I  you  shall 
not  die.  We  shall  yet  go  back  to  Har« 
bury  and  be  happy  together," 
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Go  bade  to  Harbury!  If  anything 
could  have  recalled  the  dying  woman  to 
life,  this  would. 

"  Harbury !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  but  no, 
BO  1  this  is  bUss  enough  for  me  —  to 
die  in  your  arms,  with  my  head  on  your 
bosom,  and  your  voice  in  my  ears,  Arthur ! 
Arthur  1  this  is  happiness  for  me.  I  feel 
no  pain  now.'' 

Then  after  a  pause,  during  which  her 
upraised  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  his 
£a(Ce,  which  was  bent  anxiously  over  her, 
she  continued, — 

"  Tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  her ! — 
that  you " 

"  I  love  only  you,  Violet,  I  swear ! — and 
if  you  mean  Angela  Gayley,  I  dislike  and 
despise  her.  I  will  never  see  her  again, 
I  assure  you.  She  has  no  true  woman's 
heart.  She  is  incapable  of  love.  But  you 
shall  live  to  see  it;"  he  added,  with  the 
haughty  determination  of  tone  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  bend  others  to  his 
will,  and  with  which  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  expected  to  control  even  the  Invincible 
himself. 

She  answered  only  by  a  slight  melan- 
choly smile,  which  was  yet  full  of  unspeak- 
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able  tenderness.  Then,  after  a  few  minutes 
silence,  during  which  she  seemed  to  be  in 
great  physical  pain,  she  said,  in  a  weak 
voice — ^^  I  have  some  requests  to  make. 
Will  you  grant  them  ?" 

**  I  swear  it ! " 

'*  Give,  then,  to  Eglantine  BarweU,  five 
thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  settled  upon  her  out  of  my 
fortune.  Give  all  my  jewels  to  Caroline 
Irvine,  except  this  ring,  your  first  gift  to 
me — ^keep  that  for  yourself,  and  any  other 
ring  my  brother  George  may  please  to 
select  for  himself.   Give  Jervis  five  himdred 

pounds,  and  my  desk  to  Doctor .    And 

now,  fareweU  to  all.  Kiss  me,  Caroline, 
my  true  Mend.  Give  my  love  to  poor 
George.  And  now  the  rest  of  my  time 
M-ith  you,  my " 

Here  Violet  suddenly  put  her  hand  to 
her  heart,  writhing  as  if  in  violent  pain. 
The  struggle  seemed  tremendous,  and 
every  muscle  was  contorted  with  the  most 
violent  convulsions.  With  strength  which 
seemed  ahnost  superhuman.  Sir  Arthur,  by 
a  haughty  gesture  declining  all  assistance, 
held  her  firmly  himself.  His  face  was 
pale,   stem,  and    haughty,  and    his  lips 
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bloodless,  while  his  eyes  flashed  a  strange 
passionate  defiance.  New  and  violent 
emotions  swelled  that  proud  heart.  For 
months  past  he  had  forced  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  understanding,  to  disbelieve 
that  any  cause  for  alarm  existed  in  the 
state  of  Violet's  health;  but  now  doubt 
and  hope  were  equally  impossible.  She 
was  about  to  die  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
—a  victim  to  her  love  for  him,  and  to  his 
cruelty.  And  the  world,  he  knew,  would 
say  so.  With  all  his  real  contempt  for 
his  race,  his  low  opinion  of  the  value  of 
their  suffi^ages,  and  the  haughty  disdain 
of  his  manner,  few  persons  were  more 
sensitive  than  Sir  Arthur  Cornish  to  public 
praise  or  censure.  But  mingled  with  this 
dread  of  the  world's  blame  was  another 
emotion — ^perhaps  the  least  unselfish  this 
man  had  ever  felt  in  his  life.  As  he  now 
held  his  wife  in  his  arms,  writhing  in 
mortal  agony,  there  came  back  upon  his 
memory  the  day  when  he  had  first  clasped 
her  to  his  heart  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty 
and  girlhood,  —  or  that  other  day  when, 
after  years  of  estrangement,  he  had  at  last 
pressed  his  lips  to  those  of  his  beautiful, 
pale  bride.    And  now — ^the  contrast  moved 
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to  something  like  sorrow  even  the  heart 
of  this  bad  man.  In  his  present  firame  of 
mind  Sir  Arthur  Cornish  could  have  wept ; 
hut  he  would  have  died  rather  than  any 
then  present  should  have  seen  a  tear  in 
his  eye.  He  continued  to  whisper  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  into  the  ear  of  his 
dying  wife,  while  she  turned  upon  him 
looks  fax  beyond  words. 

Meanwhile,  Caroline,  after  having  re* 
ceived  her  Mend's  last  kiss,  had  with- 
drawn to  some  distance.  Never  before 
had  she  felt  so  unhappy.  Shocked  and 
distressed  as  she  was  by  the  events  of  the 
night,  profoundly  as  she  felt  the  wretched* 
ness  of  Violet's  fate,  it  was  not  merely 
for  these  reasons  she  was  so  perfectly 
miserable.  There  was  something  appalling 
to  her  feelings  in  this  death-bed  scene,  in 
which  the  ideas  of  Qod  and  eternity,  of 
sin,  retribution,  and  salvation  seemed  to 
have  no  place,  and  for  the  present  the 
feeling  of  horror  she  experienced  swallowed 
up  all  other  emotions.  She  could  not  have 
believed  it,  had  she  not  seen  it,  that  even 
on  the  veige  of  eternity,  a  human  passion 
could  thus  have  triumphed  over  every 
emotion   proper  to  the  time.    It  was  a 
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fearful  sight — a  fearful  thought  to  reflect 
that  in  a  few  brief  minutes  this  spirit 
should  be  in  the  dread  presence  of  its 
offended  Lord,  whose  love  to  the  very  last 
it  had  wilfully  slighted.  And  poor  Caro- 
line, bewildered  with  distress  and  terror, 
could  only  pray  —  "Oh,  Grod,  help  her! 
Oh,  merciful  Saviour,  keep  us  all  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Thee  for  ever ! " 

At  last  the  awful  struggle  ceased,  and 
Lady  Cornish  lay  still  and  exhausted  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his — ^her  lips  still  moved;  but 
the  only  words  she  uttered  were — "My 
love  I — ^mine — ^mine  at  last — ^mine  1  " 

Li  the  state  of  perfect  exhaustion  in 
which  she  now  was,  this  seemed  the  only 
idea  she  had  left — ^the  only  thought  which 
bound  her  to  existence.  But  the  interval 
of  repose  was  brief.  Hardly  two  minutes 
had  elapsed  ere  the  struggle  came  again. 
And  this  time  it  was  the  last.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  pain,  but  with  her  dying 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  her  husband's, 
and  her  husband's  hand  in  her  dying 
grasp,  Violet  Cornish  breathed  her  last  1 

Sir  Arthur  held  her  still  for  some 
minutes  in  his  arms,  then  laying  her  gently 
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down,  he  closed  her  eyes.  "  She  is  dead ! " 
he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  stem  tone,  but  betray- 
ing no  other  symptom  of  emotion  save 
what  might  have  been  conveyed  by  his 
pale  countenance,  and  the  fixed  es^resdon 
of  his  proud  dark  eyes.  Then  turning  to 
Caroline,  he  continued, — 

<<  This  has  been  a  sad  night  for  you. 
Miss  Irvine.  You  had  better  try  to 
obtain  a  little  rest.     Jervis,  send  for  Lady 

Harriet,  as  soon  as  possible.     Doctor 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  attention  to 
Lady  Cornish.  Will  you  take  any  re- 
freshment ? — breakfast,  perhaps  ?" 

Doctor declined,  and  immediately 

took  leave.  Jervis,  who  was  weeping 
bitterly,  left  the  room  to  obey  her  master's 
orders,  and  Caroline  withdrew  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Sir  Arthur  remained  alone  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  dead  wife.  As  soon  as  they 
were  all  gone,  he  threw  himself  down 
beside  the  soulless  form  of  his  once-loved 
Violet,  and  kissmg  passionately  the  face 
and  hands,  which  were  still  warm,  burst 
into  tears.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  chafing  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  and  then  returned  to  throw  himself 
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doTvn  again,  in  unayailing  angiy  regret, 
by  the  body  of  his  wife.  But  though  he 
felt  remorse,  sorrow,  and  even  tenderness 
towards  the  departed,  he  dropped  not  one 
tear  of  true  repentance — ^he  made  not  one 
resolution  of  future  amendment.  "FTia 
heart  was  as  proud  as  ever.  At  last  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  passionate  emotion  he 
had  at  first  manifested.  He  sat  motion- 
less by  the  side  of  the  dead,  holding  the 
lifeless  hand  in  his,  but  with  his  face 
averted.  He  had  continued  thus  for  some 
time  in  a  gloomy  reverie,  when  suddenly, 
and  as  if  some  recollection  of  more  than 
ordinary  pungency  had  struck  him,  he 
started  up,  and  hastily  quitted  the  room, 
locking  the  door,  and  carrying  the  key 
away  with  him.  He  then  strode  rapidly 
down-stairs  towards  the  writing  -  room, 
where  Caroline  had  found  him.  Shutting 
and  bolting  the  door,  he  drew  the  half- 
written  letter  from  underneath  the  blot- 
ting-paper he  had  thrown  over  it.  At  the 
top  of  the  page  were  written  the  words — 
"  My  beloved  Angela."  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  as  if  doubting  whether  or  not 
he  should  read  it, — ^but  at  last  he  did  so. 
As  he  read,  his  lip  curled  with  the  sneer 
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it  sometimes  wore,  and  whicli  seemed  its 
most  natural  es^ression,  while,  as  he 
finished,  his  eye  flashed  scornfully, — 

"  I  will  never  see  this  woman  more," 
he  muttered ;  **  and  even  thus  I  shall  gain 
the  victory." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tore  the  letter  into 
pieces,  and  striking  a  light,  deliberately 
burnt  them  one  by  one. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  soon  as  Caroline  had  reached  her 
own  room,  she  had  thrown  herself  upon 
her  bed  in  a  state  of  depression  impossible 
to  be  described.  She  seemed  as  if  possessed 
of  a  passion  of  sadness.  She  felt  as  if 
nothing  could  ever  make  her  happy  again. 
She  had,  however,  one  thought  fiill  of 
comfort ;  and  as  the  storm-tossed  mariner 
looks  to  the  beacon  which  tells  him  of 
harbour  and  safety,  so  she  now  strove  to 
look  to  the  Heavenly  Star  which,  to  the 
eye  of  fiuth,  ever  shines  serenely  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkest  tempest,  touching 
with  a  holy  radiance  the  wildest  surges 
which  rage  in  the  sea  of  Ufe. 

"All  is  from  God,  and  therefore  must 
be  good."  To  this  faith  she  dung,  and 
in  it,  at  last,  her  worn-out  spirit  found 
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rest.  At  last  she  fell  into  the  slxunber 
of  exhaustion. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  she  awoke. 
So  sound  had  her  sleep  been,  that,  for 
some  time,  she  could  not  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  occurrences  of  the  past  night. 
She  had  merely  an  impression,  which 
amounted,  however,  to  certainty,  that 
something  terrible  had  happened.  The 
sight  of  Jervis,  who,  after  knocking, 
entered  her  room,  recalled  the  whole, 
and  she  burst  into  tears — ^the  first  she 
had  been  able  to  shed  since  Violet's  death. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  to  be  able  to 
weep :  the  sight  of  Jervis,  too,  who  like- 
wise  wept  bitterly,  seemed  to  do  her  good. 
She  felt  that  she  was  not  so  utterly  alone. 
It  was  some  seconds  ere  she  observed  that 
the  waiting-woman  carried  two  notes  on 
a  salver. 

"They  are  for  you.  Miss,"  she  said; 
"one  came  by  this  morning's  post,  and 
the  other  I  got  from  my  master,  who 
ordered  me  to  deliver  it  to  you  imme- 
diately." 

Caroline  hastily  seized  Sir  Arthur's, 
wondering  what  could  possibly  be  its  con- 
tents, and  read  it  without  looking  at  the 
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other,  which  she  imagined  might  be  an 
invitation,  or  something  of  equally  trifling 
importance.  Haying  heard  from  home 
the  previous  day,  she  knew  the  letter 
could  not  be  from  Edinburgh,  and  she 
was  not  much  interested  in  correspond- 
ence  from  any  other  quarter.  Sir  Arthur's 
note  was  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Irvine, — I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  you  are  this  morning,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  send  a  mes- 
sage by  Jervis  to  inform  me.  I  have  a 
great  favour  to  beg  of  you,  which  I 
entreat  you  to  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the 
departed,  and  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted  between  you  and  her.  Will  you 
remain  here  till  after  the  funeral?  I 
desire  it  earnestly,  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  wished  it.  Lady  Harriet  has 
just  arrived,  and  tmites  with  me  in  this 
petition.  I  have  just  written  to  Major 
Smythe. 

"  With  the  greatest  esteem, 

"  I  am  ever,  yours  faithfully, 
"  Abthub  Cornish." 

Por  a  few  seconds  Caroline  hesitated 
about  remaining  another  week — ^it  was  so 
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very  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  A  few 
minutes'  reflection,  however,  conyinoed  her 
of  the  propriety  of  the  plan.  She  felt 
that  it  was  best  for  all  parties,  and  that, 
as  Sir  Arthur  said,  it  was  what  Violet 
would  have  wished.  She  felt  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  departed,  it  was  best  to 
preserve  an  appearance  of  friendliness 
with  her  husband.  The  world  she  knew 
would  talk  as  it  was,  but  it  would  talk 
more  if  she  left  Sir  Arthur's  house  while 
his  wife  and  her  friend  yet  lay  unburied. 
She,  therefore,  desired  Jervis  to  give  her 
compliments  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  to  say 
that  she  was  too  much  fatigued  to  be 
able  to  see  Lady  Harriet  then,  but  that 
she  should  be  happy  to  remain  with  her 
ladyship  for  a  few  days. 

Having  given  this  message,  she  would 
have  lain  down  again,  when  Jervis  re- 
minded her  of  the  other  note.  She  took 
it  languidly  from  the  salver,  but  started 
and  trembled  when  she  saw  that  the 
address  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mal- 
colm Gk>rdon.  She  held  it  in  her  hand, 
not  venturing  to  open  it  till  Jervis  had 
left  the  room;  and  when  she  was  gone, 
and  the  letter  open,  she  was  so  agitated 
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she    could    hardly    read^  it.      Malcolm 
wrote: 

"  My  dear  Caroline, — I  write  to  apolo- 
gise for  my  unkind  conduct  to  you  last 
night.  I  have  no  excuse  to  make,  except 
that  I  was  suffering  from  a  heavy  and 
sudden  disappointment  which  I  fear  had 
ruffled  my  temper.  .To  your  sweet  tem- 
per, and  to  the  kind  friendship  you  have 
always  shown  me,  I  trust  for  forgiveness, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  now  withdraw 
from  me  your  sisterly  regard.  I  start 
this  afternoon.  WiU  you  write  me  one 
line  before  I  go.  May  you  be  happy, 
dear  Caroline  1  You  have  my  warmest 
wishes  for  your  welfare.  May  God  bless 
you  for  everl 

**  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"Malcolm  Gordon.*' 

Caroline  pressed  the  letter  to  her  lips. 
It  made  her  for  the  moment  almost  happy 
to  find  that  she  had  not  offended  Malcolm. 
After  one  moment  of  joy,  she  reproached 
herself  for  the  selfish  emotion  at  such  a 
time — when  Malcolm,  too,  was  suffering 
from  a  "  heavy  and  sudden  disappoint- 
ment." What  could  this  disappointment 
VOL.  in.  o 
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be  ? — ^and  why  had  he  not  told  her  ? 
Though  he  was  not,  as  she  had  feared, 
angry  or  offended,  still  he  was  not  the 
same.  In  India,  far  separate  from  her. 
he  had  kept  nothing  from  her ;  now,  when 
they  were  together,  he  had  some  cause  of 
distress  for  which  he  would  not  seek  her 
sympathy.  He  still  persevered,  too,  in 
his  resolution  of  setting  off  to  Scotland 
without  seeing  her  again.  She  kept  on 
puzzUng  over  his  motives,  till  at  last  she 
remembered  she  must  waste  no  time,  in 
order  that  her  answer  might  arrive  before 
Malcolm  should  set  off  upon  his  journey. 

It  was  a  painful  task  to  be  obliged  to 
communicate  the  death  of  Lady  Cornish. 
She  could  not  enter  into  the  details, 
but,  as  gently  as  possible,  stated  the  sad 
event. 

She  then  continued,  "At  Sir  Arthur's 
earnest  request,  I  have  consented  to  re- 
main here  with  Lady  Harriet  until  alter 
my  po«r  friend  i»  Lied.  I  .haU  then 
return  to  Scotland  inmiediately,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  shall  be  to 
feel  myself  at  home  once  more.  I  wish 
I  could  have  gone  with  you,  as  I  dread 
the  long  solitary  journey.    Tell  papa  and 
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Agnes  that  you  left  me  well;  I  am 
grieved  that  you  are  in  distress,  but  very 
glad  to  find  that  you  are  not  offended 
with  me.  Indeed,  I  did  not  see  how  I 
oould  have  displeased  you,  and  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  amid  all  the  wretch- 
edness of  this  morning,  to  find  that  I 
have  not  lost  your  friendship.  I  suppose 
we  shall  meet  at  Locharroch  in  the 
autumn.  Do  not  speak  of  forgiveness, 
dear  Malcohn.  I  am  only  sorry  you 
should  suffer.  Excuse  all  that  is  amiss 
in  this  scrawl,  for  my  hand  shakes  so; 
and  my  eyes  are  so  heavy  and  swollen, 
I  am  hardly  able  to  see  or,  to  hold 
the  pen. 

"  Believe  me,  always, 

"  Your  affectionate  Sister, 

"  C.  I." 

As  soon  as  Caroline  had  finished  this 
note,  and  dispatched  it,  she  dressed  and 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  had  been  told  she  should  find  Lady 
Harriet.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  sadness  that  she  traversed  the 
long  gaQery  and  staircase  which  divided 
her  from  the  drawing-room.   There  seemed 
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to  be  a  strange,  dreamy  desolation  about 
every  object.  A  supernatural  stillness 
seemed  to  pervade  the  atmosphere.  Even 
the  brightness  of  the  summer  sunshine 
appeared  to  be  tinged  with  melancholy. 

As  Caroline  entered  the  drawing-room, 
a  thousand  feelings  and  recollections 
crowded  on  her  memory.  How  empty 
and  silent  now  seemed  those  apartments 
which  the  night  before  had  been  so 
crowded  and  so  brilliant  1  Suddenly  she 
seemed  to  see  the  figure  of  Violet  in  her 
lace  robes  and  sparkling  jewels,  as  she 
had  stood  under  the  chandelier,  and  then 
she  thought  of  her  now  lying  stiif,  and 
cold,  and  silent  for  ever.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  it  was  some  seconds  ere 
she  could  find  voice  to  accost  Lady 
Harriet. 

The  latter  was  seated  on  a  sofa  in  a 
graceful  attitude  of  distress,  with  a  scented 
handkerchief  of  the  finest  cambric  held  to 
her  face,  so  as  to  display  the  symmetry  of 
her  white  hand,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
diamond  and  emerald  rings.  She  rose  on 
Caroline's  approach,  and  then  sank  back 
again,  as  if  quite  overwhelmed. 

'*A  sad,  sad  affliction,"  she  said,  in  a 
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tone  and  with  a  manner  which,  though 
good  acting,  Caroline  felt  instinctively  con- 
vinced was  only  acting;  <^no  sadder  be- 
reavement than  that  of  a  mother  of  her 
only  daughter,  and  our  poor  departed 
angel  was  as  a  cherished  daughter  to  me. 
My  sole  consolation  is  in  this  book,'*  con- 
tinued Lady  Harriet,  pointing  to  a  Bible 
which  lay  upon  a  small  table  beside  her, 
but  which  she  had  not  been  reading. 
"What  is  this  world,  my  dear  young 
Mend  P  What  are  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
love,  but  fraU  perishing  flbwers?  And 
such  a  blow  to  Arthur.  There  never  were 
a  more  attached  couple  than  he  and  dear 
Violet;  but  happiness  such  as  theirs,  in 
this  world  of  mourning,  can  be  but  brief. 
Ah!  my  dear  Miss  Irvme,  we  had  all 
much  need  of  the  consolation  of  knowing 
there  is  a  better  land,  where  we  shall  meet 
to  part  no  more.  And  now  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  goodness  in  remaining  to 
comfort  me  in  this  sad  bereavement.  I 
truly  stand  much  in  need  of  comfort." 
Here  Lady  Harriet  raised  her  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  in 
speechless  grief. 
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Had  it  been  at  any  other  time,  Caroline 
might  have  been  amused  at  this  affectation 
of  sorrow ;  but  now  it  shocked  and  sad- 
dened her.     It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
almost  insupportable  to  pass  a  week  in 
Lady  Harriet's  company.     This  perpetual 
heartless  mockery  of  woe  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.      It  made  her  feel 
at  once  indignant  and  depressed.    As  the 
day  passed  on   it   became  worse.      Her 
already  excited  and  wearied  nerves  were 
harassed  and  agitated  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. She  longed  for  something  real.   It 
seemed  to  her  that  one  sincere  word  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  her. 
Even  the  loneliness  she  had  before  felt  so 
irksome  would  have  been  a  relief  now. 
But  it  was  in  vain  she  wished;   she  was 
condemned  to  listen  the  livelong  day  to 
Lady  Harriet's  sentimental  platitudes ;  for 
in  addition  to  her  other  accomplishments 
this  lady  was  a  great  talker.     Sir  Arthur 
did  not  appear  at  all  during  the  day.     His 
mother  spoke  of  him  as  "  Poor  Arthur  I 
he  has  the  strongest  feelings  in  the  world ; 
he  is  exactly  like  myself.     When  his  mind 
is  occupied  with  one  overwhelming  sorrow, 
no  minor  objects  of  interest  have  power  to 
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diyert  his  thoughts  for  a  moment.  Such 
also  are  exactly  my  feelings ;  all  employ- 
ments and  amusements  are  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  I  can  do  nothing  but 
deplore  the  loss  of  my  beloved  daughter. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  do  anything  else, 
or  never  be  happy  agaiii.  To-morrow  we 
must  send  to  some  shops  for  mourning; 
we  must  not  neglect  any  duty  to  the  deiar 
departed.  I  have  no  doubt  Arthur  wiU 
have  a  magnificent  funeral.  He  will  spare 
no  trouble  or  expense  to  show  his  love  and 
respect  for  poor  Lady  Gomish.  Arthur 
has  a  princely  spirit ;  and^  by-the-bye,  my 
dear,  talMng  of  mourning,  you  must  tell 
me  to-morrow  whether  you  think  white 
would  be  becoming  under  my  bonnet. 
You  know  one  must  wear  very  deep 
mourning  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  have 
implicit  reliance  on  your  artistic  taste.  I 
have  been  thinking  so  much  lately  about 
your  pictures,*'  continued  Lady  Harriet, 
who  just  then  remembered  that  Caroline 
was  an  artist,  the  fact  having  hitherto  so 
entirely  escaped  her  memory  that  she  had 
not  once  thought  of  it  since  Violet  had 
told  her.  "  I  shall  speak  about  you  to  my 
Mends :  you  paint  miniatures,  I  believe  ?  " 
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**  No,  landscapes  in  water-colours." 
^'Ah,  yes!  to  be  sure,  landscapes  in 
water-colours  I  meant  to  say.  I  was 
thinking  of  another  young  friend  who 
paints  miniatures  beautifully.  I  wished 
her  to  have  done  one  of  our  departed 
angel.  The  only  likeness  we  have  of  her 
is  in  the  portrait-gallery  at  Harbury.  Ah, 
my  dear  Miss  Irvine  I  this  is  a  sad  and 
changeful  worid/'  And  again  Lady  Har- 
riet had  recourse  to  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

As    the  day  passed  on  Lady  Harriet 

with  it.  She  made  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  after  that  meal  was  over,  and  candles 
were  lighted,  she  proposed  a  game  at 
ecarte.  Caroline  replied  that  she  could 
not  play. 

^*  But  I  shall  be  delighted  to  teach  you. 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  an  apt  learner, 
you  are  so  very  quick  and  clever  at  every- 
thing." And  Lady  Harriet  suppressed  a 
yawn.  But  Caroline  declined.  She  was 
not  to  be  flattered  into  compliance.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to  sit  and 
seem  to  listen  while  Lady  Harriet  spoke. 
To  command  her  attention  to  learn  a  game 
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of  cards — b,  sort  of  amusement  always  iyk- 
soine  to  her  —  was  out  of  the  question. 
Lady  Harriet,  smothering  another  jawa, 
b^an  to  wander  about  the  room  as  if  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself.  At 
last  she  alighted  upon  a  Prench  novel  of 
poor  Violet's,  and,  as  if  greatly  relieved, 
returned  with  it  to  the  sofa.  Glad  to  be 
spared  for  awhile  the  fatigue  of  listening 
and  answering,  Caroline  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  to  enjoy  the  comparative  repose.  She 
then  began  to  read  the  Bible — ^that  volume 
so  much  cherished  by  Lady  Harriet ;  but 
which  Caroline  had  never  once  seen  her 
open — and  sought  to  obtain  comfort  there 
for  her  weary  heart.  She  had  hardly, 
however,  begun  to  read,  when  the  footman 
came  to  announce  to  her  that  Major 
Smythe  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
earnestly  requested  her  to  see  him  for  a 
few  minutes.  Caroline  could  not  refuse 
such  a  request  at  such  a  time.  She  has- 
tened to  the  breakfast-room,  anxious  to 
get  over  the  painful  interview. 

The  breakfast-room  was  lighted  by  only 
one  candle,  so  that,  except  near  the  table 
on  which  it  stood,  the  room  was  in  deep 
shadow.    As  Caroline  entered  she  did  not 
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at  first  see  George  SniTthe ;  but  he  started 
up  from  a  chair  in  one  of  the  dim  comers 
and  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the  light. 
Still  she  could  not  see  his  countenance. 
Caroline  held  out  her  hand — he  took  it 
between  both  of  his,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
lips,  he  burst  into  tears.  For  some  seconds 
neither  could  do  anything  but  weep. 
George  Smythe's  frame  actually  shook 
with  emotion,  and  he  sobbed  aloud.  At 
last  he  said — "I  did  not  think  I  should 
have  been  so  overcome ;  but  I  have  been 
out  of  town  all  the  morning ;  it  is  not  half 
an  hour  since  I  heard — oh,  my  poor  sister! " 
This  was  the  truest  and  most  natural  grief 
Caroline  had  yet  seen,  and  she  was  deeply 
moved  by  it.  She  entreated  him  to  sit 
down,  and  tried  to  comfort  him — ^not  with 
common-place  truisms,  but  with  genuine 
sympathy.  At  last  he  said,  "  Tell  me  all 
about  it — I  am  anxious  to  know — ^and  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  it  from  any  one  but 
yourself." 

Caroline  complied  with  his  request, 
though,  during  the  course  of  her  narra- 
tive, her  voice  was  frequently  broken  by 
weeping.  As  at  first  she  had  not  been 
able  to  shed  tears,  now  she  could  hardlv 
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restrain  them.  Worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
distress,  she  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
hysterical.  George  Smythe  on  the  con- 
trary became  cabner  during  the  progress 
of  her  sad  tale.  He  listened  to  her  account 
of  Sir  Arthur's  behaviour  without  making 
any  remark,  though  Caroline  fancied  she 
heard  him  grind  his  teeth,  and  even  mut- 
ter, "  Heartless  scoundrel  I  "  She  told 
him  also  of  the  determination  to  which  she 
had  come,  to  remain  till  after  the  funeral, 
and  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  her 
to  do  so. 

"You  are  right,  Caroline,"  he  said,  as 
she  concluded, — "  right,  as  you  always  are ; 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration, 
and,  following  your  example,  I  shall  not 
quarrel  with  Sir  Arthur  Cornish ;  but  after 
the  remains  of  my  sister  are  removed  from 
his  house,  I  shall  never  enter  it  again, — ^for 
I  know  he  has  killed  her  I  And  now  Caro« 
line,  I  must  see  her  once  more.  Will  you 
show  me  where  she  is  laid  ?  " 

Caroline  felt  that  the  wish  was  natural ; 
and  hastily  writing  a  request  to  Sir  Arthur 
for  the  key  of  the  room  where  poor  Violet 
lay,  she  rang  the  beU  for  a  servant  and 
despatched  it  by  him.     The  man  was  not 
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long  in  returning  with  the  key  and  his 
master^s  compliments  to  Miss  Irvine,  and 
he  would  feel  obliged  by  her  sending  it 
back  as  soon  as  she  was  done  with  it. 
Caroline  then  gave  it  to  Major  Smythe, 
saymg,— 

"  I  will,  if  you  please,  wait  here  till  you 
return/' 

"  WiU  you  not  go  with  me,  Caroline  ? 
It  is  a  sad,  trying  scene  that  I  have  got 
before  me,  and  I  have  no  one  in  this  wide 
world  but  yourself  to  whom  I  can  apply 
for  sympathy/* 

Caroline  hesitated. 

"  Should  not  you  go  with  any  one  under 
such  circumstances,  Miss  Irvine  ?''  he  said 
with  a  slight  hoarseness  of  tone,  and  look- 
ing a  little  hurt,  — "any  one  but  my- 
self?*' 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Caroline,  and  she 
took  the  arm  he  now  ofifered,  blushing 
deeply.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
been  wrong  in  even  having  seemed  to 
hesitate.  At  such  a  time  she  ought  only 
to  have  remembered  that  George  Smythe 
was  a  feUow-creature  and  a  friend  in  dis- 
tress. She  had  wronged  him  by  sup- 
posing   that   he   could    have    any   other 
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thought  at  such  a  timej  and  she  felt 
ashamed  that  he  should  have  perceived 
what  her  ideas  had  heen.  How  unkind 
and  ungenerous  she  must  have  seemed ! 
By  an  unusual  frankness  and  kindness 
she  now  tried  to  show  him  how  entire 
was  her  confidence  that  he  would  not  mis- 
interpret her  conduct. 

Poor  Caroline !  although  on  the  darker 
side  of  twenty-five,  she  was  still  in  many 
things  as  simple-minded  and  child-like  as 
ever.  Hers  was  the  invincible  simplicity 
of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  temper.  She 
judged  others  by  herself — ^not  all  others, 
of  course, — not  the  Lady  Harriets  or  the 
Mrs.  Purveses,  or  the  Sir  Arthur  Cornishes 
of  her  acquaintance, — ^but  aU  who,  like 
George  Smythe,  appeared  to  partake  of 
a  better  nature.  And,  in  truth,  George 
Smythe  not  only  appeared,  but  really  did 
partake  of  a  better  nature  than  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  worldlings,  to  whatsoever  class 
they  may  belong — ^to  the  coarse  vulgar,  like 
Mrs.  Purves,  or  to  the  varnished  vulgar, 
like  Lady  Harriet.  But  his  nature  was 
not  like  that  of  Caroline.  Though  capable 
of  appreciating  both  refinement  and  gene- 
rosity to  a  certain  extent,   and  though^ 
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in  the  world's  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
a  man  of  honour,  he  was  far  from  possess- 
ing the  high-wrought  feelings  of  delicacy 
which  Caroline  had  attributed  to  him. 
Even  amid  aU  his  grief  for  his  sister's 
death, — ^and  that  was  genuine  and  even 
passionate, — ^he  had  not  for  one  moment 
foregone,  either  in  thought  or  deed,  what 
was  now  the  chief  object  of  his  life ;  and 
as  Caroline  leant  on  his  arm,  and  spoke 
in  the  soft,  affectionate  tone  which  was 
the  natural  expression  of  her  sorrow  and 
sympathy,  he  misinterpreted  her  motives 
because  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  that 
magnanimous  benevolence  and  tenderness 
which,  without  object  or  personal  interest 
of  its  own,  seeks  only  to  comfort  and  bless, 
or  that  generosity  and  nobleness  which 
consists  in  believing  in  the  nobleness  and 
generosity  of  others. 

"  She  must  like  me,  or  she  would  not 
be  so  kind." 

George  and  Caroline  were  now  at  the 
door  of  Lady  Cornish's  chamber.  The 
former  paused  for  a  second ;  and  Caroline 
could  see,  as  the  light  of  the  candle  he 
carried  fell  upon  his  face,  that  he  was  very 
pale.     They  entered  the  room  in  perfect 
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silence.  Quitting  his  arm,  Caroline  sat 
down  near  the  door,  while  he,  passing 
round  the  bed,  gently  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  the 
face  of  his  only  sister.  She  was  so  changed 
that  he  would  not  have  known  her.  In- 
expressibly shocked,  he  stood  perfectly  still 
for  some  seconds.  Then,  stooping  down, 
he  kissed  the  clay-cold  lips  and  brow,  and 
the  eyelids  now  closed  for  ever. 

George  and  Violet,  unlike  as  they  were 
in  many  respects,  had  never  shown  for 
each  other  that  fondness  which  is  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  between  an  orphan 
brother  and  sister  who  have  no  other  tie 
of  kindred.  Yet  there  had  always  sub- 
sisted between  them  a  true  affection — an 
affection  which  had  been  perhaps  stronger 
on  the  side  of  the  former,  as,  tiU  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Caroline,  it  was 
the  only  real  and  pure  affection  he  had 
ever  felt,  while  the  mind  of  the  latter  had 
been  for  years  absorbed  by  one  violent 
passion.  And  now,  as  he  felt  that  there 
was  not  one  being  on  earth  on  whose  sym- 
pathy he  had  a  claim,  mingled  emotions 
of  desolation  and  anger  took  possession  of 
his  soul.     Kneeling  down  by  the  bed,  he 
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buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  thus 
remained  for  some  minutes.  Never  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  before  had 
George  Smythe  felt  so  deeply.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  awfulness  of  life ;  and 
while  his  heart  sickened  with  amazement 
as  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
emptiness,  the  weariness,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  life  around  him,  it  yearned 
more  and  more  for  the  peace  and  the 
truth  and  the  holiness  which  it  seemed  to 
hiTTi  could  be  found  in  domestic  affection 
alone. 

Bising  at  last,  he  again  gave  his  arm 
to  Caroline,  and  with  the  same  silence  in 
which  they  had  entered  the  room,   they 
now  quitted  it.     Strange  though  it  may 
seem,  those  few  moments  of  right   and 
sincere  feeling  had  altered  his  views  of 
Caroline's   conduct.      He  now  read    her 
motives  more  truly,  and  .his  heart  was 
penetrated  by  her  generosity,  and  filled 
with  the  tenderest  love  towards  her.     Oh ! 
should  he  ever  gain  her?    No  one,  he 
was  convinced,  could  ever  love  her  as  he 
loved  her.     This  change  in  his  sentiments 
wiU  not  appear  unnatural  to  those  who 
know  the  power  possessed  by  one  great 
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and  unselfish  emotion  in  enlightening  the 
feelings. 

And  now  they  were  again  in  the  break- 
&st -parlour,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
take  leave. 

"  I  must  go/'  he  said ;  "  yet,  oh  I  Caro- 
line, if  you  could  only  guess  my  feelings 
this  wretched  night  you  would  pity 
me." 

"  I  do— I  do  truly." 

"  In  leaving  you,  I  leave  all  I  have  now 
on  earth.  Caroline  I  Caroline!"  he  con- 
tinued, over-mastered  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse; and,  as  she  turned  to  quit  the 
room,  seizing  hold  of  her  dress  to  detain 
her,  "  forgive  me,  I  did  not  intend  thus 
to  have  given  way,— cannot  you  console 
me  with  one  word  of  hope  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Caroline ! — ^my  all  1  surely  you  will 
not  utterly  reject  me — surely  you  wiU 
give  me  one  ray  of  comfort.  Oh  !  pardon 
me  for  being  so  selfish  as  to  think  of  my 
own  happiness  now;  but  I  am  going  to 
solitude,  and  no  one  can  give  me  a  ray 
of  comfort  but  yourself." 

Caroline  was  much  moved,  and  the 
more  so  that  it  was  evident  that  Georsre 
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Smythe  had  not  taken  this  opportunity 
of  set  purpose  to  urge  his  suit,  but  spoke 
absolutely  and  without  his  own  consent, 
from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  which  could 
not  contain  the  feelings  with  which  it 
was  surcharged.  Never  had  she  been 
so  tempted  by  a  compassionate  impulse; 
but — Malcolm — Malcolm — this  was  the 
thought  which  withheld  her  from  yield- 
ing to  it.  Cruel  though  it  seemed,  duty 
commanded  her  to  crush  for  ever  the 
hope  which  was  the  sole  comfort  of  the 
bereaved  and  lonely  heart  which  had  thus 
appealed  to  her  compassion.  Nerving 
herself  for  the  painfdl  task,  and  with 
pale,  quivering  lips,  which  showed  how 
painful  she  felt  it,  she  answered — 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  I  feel 
for  you.  I  wish  that  I  could  comfort 
you ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  otherwise  than 
as  a  friend.  Major  Smythe,  my  con- 
science will  not  permit  me  to  mislead 
you.  I  can  never  love  you.  O  would 
that  you  had  never  thought  of  me,  as 
I  must  add  to  your  grief  T' 

"  Is  it  quite  impossible  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
a  tone  whose  calmness  was  more  painful 
to  Caroline  than  the  loudest  sorrow. 
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«  Quite." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

It  was  broken  by  George  Smythc. 
"  You  love  another  man.'' 

She  started  and  coloured, — ^and  then 
hurriedly  cried,  "  I  never  said  so  !  " 

"  No ;  I  wish  you  had.  You  told  me, 
indeed,  that  you  had  once  loved ;  but 
you  led  me  to  suppose  that  you  loved 
no  longer." 

"  I  thought  so,  truly.  But  Major 
Smythe,  do  me  justice ;  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  led  you  to  believe  I  loved 
you." 

"  No,  no ;  never  1  You  are  an  angel ; 
pardon  me,  it  was  but  the  bitterness  of 
my  grief, — you  cannot  guess  its  bitter- 
ness." 

"  Cannot  I  ?  "   she  exclaimed  ;  "  Oh  ! 

I "  then  suddenly  checking  herself,  she 

added,  "  Believe  me,  I  feel  for  you.  Be- 
lieve me,  oh !  believe  me,  I  would  have 
suflfered  much  ere  this  should  have  hap- 
pened. I  should  rather  have  done  any- 
thing than  wound  you  at  such  a  time." 

As  Caroline  spoke,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  wept  hysterically.  The  accumulated 
distress,   excitement,   and  fatigue   of  the 
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last  twenty-four  hours  had  quite  overcome 
her. 

George  Smythe  was  deeply  touched. 
Still  influenced  by  the  feelings  which  had 
arisen  in  the  chamber  of  his  dead  sister, 
the  more  generous  impulses  of  his  nature 
acted  freely.  At  that  moment  he  felt 
capable  of  making  any  sacrifice;  and  we 
must  remember,  that  sacrifice  of  feeling, 
though  not  so  obvious,  is,  in  truth,  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  other 
sacrifice.  Kneeling  beside  her,  he  took 
her  hand :  "  Do  not  weep,  dear,  noble- 
hearted  Caroline.  Surely  you,  too,  are 
not  unhappy  ?" 

"No,  no,  I  ought  not  to  be.  I  am 
not  alone, — I  have  my  father  and  sister. 
Oh !  forgive  me.  Major  Smythe,  I  seem 
so  selfish  in  my  own  eyes.  It  seems  as 
if  I  could  think  of  nobody's  unhappiness 
but  my  own.*' 

"  Your  own  imhappiness  I  Caroline, 
do  you,  then,  as  I  have  suspected,  love 
this  Mr.  Gordon  ?  Your  secret  is  safe 
with  me." 

Caroline  faintly  breathed  a  "  Yes.'* 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  might  thus 
best    destroy  all    hope   in  the   heart    of 
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Greorge  Smythe, — whom,  though  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  she  could  not 
love,  she  had  never  liked  so  well  as 
now. 

He  groaned.  "  And  is  your  attach- 
ment not  returned  ?  " 

"No."  Then  drying  her  tears,  and 
recovering  her  self-possession,  she  con- 
tinued :  "  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am 
right  or  not,  hut  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  tell  you  all,  that  you  may  know, 
that  when  I  said  I  believed  I  had  ceased 
to  love,  I  did  not  deceive  you.  Yes,  I 
think  it  better  you  should  know  all,  and 
I  am  certain  you  will  not — ^yet  why 
should  I  be  ashamed  of  loving  what  is 
worthy  of  love  ?  " 

As  Caroline  spoke,  she  blushed  crimson 
even  over  her  neck  and  arms,  yet  her 
glance  was  open  and  frank,  as  becomes 
those  who  are  conscious  of  the  truth  and 
purity  of  their  own  motives. 

George  Smythe  replied,  "Thank  you, 
Miss  Irvine;  your  confidence  is  not  mis- 
placed; and  I  am  certain  I  can  hear 
nothing  from  you  that  will  not  be  to 
your  honour.'* 

Thus    encouraged,   Caroline  began  her 
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narrative.  At  first  she  felt  nervous,  and 
hesitated,  hut  as  she  proceeded  she  gained 
courage,  and  spoke  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  perspicuity.  Omitting  as  much 
as  possible  all  that  did  not  relate  to  her- 
self, she  merely  mentioned  Malcolm's 
attachment  to  another  woman,  and  stated 
in  general  terms,  that  it  had  been  un- 
fortunate. 

As  soon  as  she  finished,  George  Smythe 
answered.  "  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  confidence. '  What  you  have  told 
me  only  confirms  my  opinion  of  your 
excellence,  —  raise  it,  it  could  not.  It 
also  makes  me  think  well  of — of — " 

He  seemed  as  if  he  were  choking ;  but 
making  an  efl^ort,  continued  : 

"  One  thing  you  have  not  told  me, — I 
mean  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  Mr. 
Gordon  loved.  I  do  not  ask  from  idle 
curiosity.     Was  it — ^it  was  not  my " 

«  Yes,  it  was  Violet." 

Eor  a  minute  he  was  silent,  then  said 
slowly,  "  Now  I  know  it,  and  see  it  all. 
Though  she  never  told  me  his  name,  I 
have  heard  all  this  firom  Violet.  Caroline, 
he  is  worthy  of  you ;  more  I  cannot  say." 

Caroline  only  answered  by  a  sigh . 
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Greorge  Smythe's  voice  became  firm  as 
he  spoke.  "  And  now  farewell  hope. 
Caroline,  from  your  example  I  shall  try 
to  learn  to  endure  disappointment;  and 
if  I  succeed,  you  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  me.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  with 
safety  to  my  own  peace  of  mind.  Mean-> 
while,  perhaps,  you  will  permit  me  to 
write  to  you  occasionally.  WiQ  you, 
kind,  excellent  Miss  Irvine ;  my  poor 
Violet's  best  friend  ?  " 

Caroline  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
grant  his  request. 

For  a  second  or  two,  George  Smythe 
held  her  hand.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  face  with  an  expression  of  pam, 
which  sent  the  tears  to  hers  to  behold. 

This  mutual  glance  was  the  sole,  fare- 
well which  passed  between  them. 

George  Smythe  ran  quickly  down-stairs 
and  out  of  the  house,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  the  open  air  he  slackened  his  pace. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  hasten  from 
the  house  which  contained  all  he  loved. 

It  was  a  clear  summer  night,  and  the 
stars  shone  softly  down  on  the  great 
London    world.     Perhaps,  amid  all    the 
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crowd  which  thronged  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  there  was  that  night  no  sadder, 
more  desolate  heart  than  that  of  Greorge 
Smythe.  The  feeling  of  generous  excite- 
ment which  had  upheld  him  during  part 
of  his  painful  interview  with  Caroline, 
had  now  given  place  to  the  most  complete 
prostration  of  spirit.  Violet, — Caroline, — 
to  him  hoth  equally  lost.  Such  were  the 
ideas  eyer  present  to  his  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  Caroline  had  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  On  arriving  there,  she 
was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  Lady 
Harriet  had  retired  to  rest.  She  had 
just  rung  for  a  hedroom  candle,  when 
she  perceived  a  note,  addressed  to  herself, 
lying  on  the  table.  The  address  was  in 
Malcolm's  hand- writing,  and  she  hastily 
tore  it  open,  and  read  : 

"My  dear  Caroline, — I  am  inexpres- 
sibly shocked  and  grieved  by  the  contents 
of  your  last  note.  Poor,  poor  Violet! 
And  yourself,  too,  my  dear  Caroline. 
Pray  write  me  one  line,  to  let  me  know 
how  you  are.  You  say  you  dread  the 
solitary  journey  ;  if  my  escort  is  of  any 
consequence  to  you,  I  shall  most  willingly 
remain  in  London  till  you  are  ready  to 
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go.  At  all  times  remember  I  am  ready 
to  do  anything  that  can  in  any  way  add 
to  your  pleasure  and  comfort.  I  have 
written  to  Catherine  to  defer  my  arrival 
at  least  for  a  day  or  two.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  my  dear  friend,  and  think  how 
it  would  distress  your  father  and  sister 
to  see  you  looking  ill.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  to-morrow. 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"  Malcolm  Gordon." 

With  this  letter  under  her  piQow,  Caro- 
line fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Nothing  could  well  exceed  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  day  of  Lady  Cornish's  death  and 
that  of  her  funeral.  Sad  though  it  might 
have  seemed  to  be  alone  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Caroline  would  infinitely  have 
preferred  solitude  to  the  society  of  Lady 
Harriet.  The  latter  seemed  devoured  by 
ennui.  Occasionally  she  sought  relief 
from  its  pains  in  writing  letters  to  various 
friends,  in  which  she  particularly  described 
her  own  sufPerings,  and  moralised  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  great  necessity 
for  not  becoming  too  much  attached  to 
its  fleeting  pleasures  ;  enlarging  on  the 
comfort  she  felt  in  religion,  and  in  the 
certainty  of  meeting  her  beloved  daughter 
in  a  world  where  friends  **meet  to  part 
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no  more,"  She  expressed  herself  to  be 
longiiig  for  that  time,  and  to  be  weary 
of  the  world ;  concluding  by  assuring 
her  correspondents,  if  it  were  not  for  her 
duty  to  her  son  and  society,  she  would 
follow  the  bent  of  her  inclination,  and 
withdraw  into  the  seclusion  she  so  much 
loved.  In  the  same  strain,  too,  she  spoke 
to  the  one  or  two  intimate  friends  whom, 
after  the  second  day,  she  prevailed  upon 
herself  to  see  during  a  morning  visit. 
These  visitors  were  always  received  by 
her  in  an  elegant,  dejected  attitude,  and 
she  always  spoke  in  a  sentimental  whisper. 
One  incessant  subject  of  lamentation  with 
her  was,  that  she  had  not  seen  "  her  dear 
departed  daughter  before  she  quitted  this 
world  of  sorrow  and  pain.  And  my  be- 
loved Violet  herself  regretted  it  so  much 
upon  her  death-bed.  It  embittered  the 
last  hours  of  my  sweet  daughter.  Think 
how  sad  for  me."  And  then  Lady  Has* 
riet  would  bury  her  face  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The  first  time  Caroline  heard  this 
romance,  she  was  perfectly  thunderstruck, 
knowing  that  Lady  Harriet  must  be  aware 
that  she  at  least  knew  that  there  was  not 
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one  word  of  truth  in  it.  But  a  few  days 
of  close  association  with  her  ladyship,  con- 
vinced her  that  not  only  was  the  latter 
totally  devoid  of  any  preference  for  truth 
over  falsehood,  but  that  she  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  had  a  sincere  reverence 
for  the  latter.  At  first  Caroline  had, 
out  of  a  feeling  of  politeness  to  Lady 
Harriet,  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
while  she  received  her  visitors ;  but  find- 
ing  that  her  ladyship  never  introduced 
her  to  any  of  them,  and  usually  seemed 
to  be  forgetful  of  her  presence,  she  after- 
wards took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  the  relief  of  being  alone. 
"When  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
Lady  Harriet  generally  received  her  with 
some  such  speech  as  the  following : 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  Miss  Irvine !  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  come  back.  Your  society 
is  such  a  matter  to  me.  I  regret  so 
excessively  you  were    not    in   the  room 

when  dear  Lady  was  here.     She  is 

a  sweet,  intellectual  woman,  and  would 
have  been  so  charmed  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. I  regretted  your  absence  the 
whole  time.     I  was  on  the  point  of  men- 
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tioning  your  miniatures  to  her,  when  she 
happened  to  allude  to  our  dear  departed, 
and  you  will  excuse  a  mother's  feelings." 

Though  sad  at  heart,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty Caroline  could  refrain  from  laughing 
at  such  speeches  as  these.  Had  she  not 
known  Lady  Harriet,  she  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
such  a  person  existed;  and  unless  you, 
my  reader,  have  met  such  another,  you 
wiU  probably  suppose  that,  in  describing 
her,  I  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration, 
which  I  can  solemnly  assure  you  I  have  not, 
as  I  have  met  more  than  one  such  during 
my  progress  through  this  world  of  un- 
substantial appearances.  It  may  be  urged, 
too,  in  extenuation  of  her  insincerity  (if 
insincerity  ever  admits  of  extenuation), 
that  nature  had  made  her  an  actress,  and 
given  her  a  love  of  excitement  which 
amounted  to  a  mania.  The  chief  pleasure 
of  her  life  consisted  in  simulating  those 
feelings  which  she  never  experienced  in 
reality.  Lady  Harriet's  mind  was  all 
surface.  Many  things  might  skim  over 
it,  but  nothing  could  take  root  or  abide 
in  it.  Nor  had  Lady  Harriet  ever,  in  all 
her  life,  been  tajight  the  difference  between 
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right  and  wrong.  She  was  as  ignorant 
as  if  she  had  been  a  South-sea  Islander, 
or  one  of  the  lowest  or  most  degraded  of 
the  populace.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  that 
extremes  meet  —  and  many  a  drawing- 
room  has  as  much  need  of  a  missionary 
as  a  gin-palace.  The  denizens  of  the  one, 
though  sunk  perhaps  in  a  more  gross, 
ar^  not  immersed  in  a  more  fatal  igno- 
rance than  those  of  the  other;  nor  are 
their  opportimities  of  moral  advancement 
much  fewer.  Men  and  women  are  most 
assuredly  not  altogether  the  creatures  of 
circumstances;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
not  one  of  us  can  be  certain  what,  under 
different  circumstances,  we  might  have 
become.  It  has  been  often  urged,  and 
in  excuse  for  the  vilest  criminal,  that 
the  difference  between  him  and  the  judge 
who  condemns  him,  may  be  but  a  differ- 
ence of  circumstances.  Par  from  deny- 
ing this,  I  think  that  justice  demands 
that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based 
should  be  much  more  widely  applied. 
Among  a  certain  class  of  political  moral- 
ists, it  is  the  fashion  to  excuse  the  vices 
of  the  lower  classes  at  the  expense  of  those 
of   the  upper,   combined  with  the  more 
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difficult  drcumstaiices  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Now  the  writer  of  these  few  pass- 
ing remarks  is  no  politici&n,  but  a  poor 
student  of  that  wonderful  part  of  God's 
wonderful  universe  —  the  human  heart; 
and  it  appears  to  her  that  the  reasoning 
of  these  political  moralists,  though  some- 
times characterised  by  a  certain  generosity 
of  motive,  is  equally  false  and  unjust, 
unless  they  can  prove  that  grandeur  and 
riches  have  not  temptations,  as  well  as 
meanness  and  poverty.  Have  we  not, 
rather,  the  highest  authority  for  believing 
that  their  temptations  are  greater?  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  a  different  class  of 
vices  to  which  they  lead;  but  if  both 
classes  are  equally  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, why  is  the  one  to  be  railed  at 
and  the  other  excused?  Are  selfishness 
and  pride,  and  inhumanity,  in  truth,  less 
pitiable  than  dishonesty  and  brutality? 
If  moral  and  spiritual  degradation  be  as 
melancholy  as  material  privation  —  and 
surely  no  Christian  wiU  afl&rm  that  it  is 
not  ? — ^a  Lady  Harriet  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  any  imfortunate  woman 
whom  destitution  has    driven   to   crime. 
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True,  the  one  receives  the  hollow  honours 
of  society,  while  the  other  is  an  outcast ; 
but  in  the  eye  of  Him  whose  regards 
stretch  firona  time  to  eternity,  the  one  is 
as  much  as  the  other  an  object  of  com- 
miseration. If  declaiming  against  the 
vices  of  the  poor  will  not  effect  a  reforma- 
tion, neither  will  declaiming  against  those 
of  the  rich.  Scolding  in  public  life,  as  well 
as  in  private,  is  always  worse  than  useless, 
and  the  true  philanthropist  and  true 
Christian,  while,  according  to  his  gift,  he 
makes  use  of  reproof,  exhortation,  and 
example,  will  temper  all  with  the  spirit 
of  benevolence,  and  never  cease  to  re- 
member that  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
have  aU  one  human  heart,  and  are  all, 
as  classes,  equally  beset  with  temptations 
and  trials,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  Gh)d,  and  its  instrument — the 
charity  and  brotherly  sympathy  of  one 
another — can  ever  deliver  them. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  funeral  arrived, 
and,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  woe,  amid  a  stately  cavalcade  of 
mourning-coaches,  long-tailed  black  horses, 
waving  plumes,  and  a  procession  which 
filled,^  the   street,   the  mortal  remains  of 
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Violet,  Lady  Cornish,  were  borne  from 
her  husband's  house,  and  committed  to 
the  dust. 

Por  the  first  time  since  his  wife's  death, 
Sir  Arthur  Cornish  dined  at  table.  He 
was  haughty,  reserved,  and  silent,  but 
punctiliously  polite,  more  especially  to 
Caroline.  After  dinner,  he  requested  to 
see  her  alone.  He  then  led  her  to  what 
had  been  his  wife's  boudoir.  On  the  table 
stood  a  large  box,  of  elegant  workmanship. 
Laying  his  hand  upon  it.  Sir  Arthur 
said — 

"  This  box  contains  all  the  jewels,  with 
the  exception  of  two  rings,  which  belonged 
to  Lady  Cornish.  According  to  her  wish 
they  are  now  yours.     Here  is  the  key." 

Sir  Arthur  spoke  in  a  cold,  grave,  firm 
tone,  and  Caroline  could  not  perceive  that 
a  muscle  of  his  countenance  moved.  After 
a  momentary  pause,  he  continued,  in  the 
same  manner — 

"  And  now,  I  have  only  to  add.  Miss 
Lrvine,  my  own  thanks  for  the  sincere 
friendship  with  which  you  have  always 
honoured  my  wife.  There  is  nothing  which 
I  desire  more  than  to  testify  my  sense 
of  your  kindness  to  her ;  but  I  know  you 
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will  receive  nothing  from  me.  What- 
ever I  may  think  of  the  world  and  of 
women  in  general,  whatever  cause  I  may 
have  had,  or  may  have  fancied  I  had,,  to 
consider  you  my  enemy,  I  think  of  you 
only  now  as  the  frigid  of  my  wife,  whom, 
whatever  you  may  have  supposed"  (and 
he  spoke  wilh  a  defiant  air),  "  I  have 
always  loved.  I  believe  you  have  always 
truly  wished  and  tried  to  promote  her 
happiness.  I  leave  town  to-morrow,  for 
Harbury.  This  may  be  the  last  time 
we  shall  ever  meet.  Let  us  part  as 
friends." 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  for  a  moment 
Caroline  hesitated.  But  brief  as  her  hesi- 
tation was,  it  was  noticed  by  Sir  Arthur. 

"  As  you  please,"  he  said  haughtily;  but 
all  his  pride  could  not  conceal  from 
Caroline  the  pang  of  remorse  which  for 
a  second  contracted  his  brow,  and  made 
his  frame  shrink  as  with  a  sudden  spasm. 

Sorry  for  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  selfish- 
ness, she  quickly  held  out  her  hand.  He 
read  her  motives  at  a  glance,  and,  for  a 
moment,  angry  that  any  one  should  have 
seen  his  suifering,  or  dared  to  pity  him, 
his  proud,  resentful  spirit  struggled  with 
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the  admiration  to  which  he  felt  himself 
compelled.  But  for  once  in  his  life  the 
mtite  generous  impulse  triumphed. 

"Farewell,"  he  said;  "I  heUeve  you 
have  a  noble  heart." 

They  then  parted,  anrf  have  never  since 
met. 

Although  Malcolm  had  remained  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
Caroline  to  Scotland,  she  had  not  once 
seen  him  since  Violet's  death.  He  had 
called  once  at  the  door  to  inquire  for  her, 
and  on  his  card  being  given  to  her,  she 
had  desired  the  servant  to  show  him  up 
the  next  time  he  came;  but,  much  to 
her  disappointment,  he  had  never  come 
again.  He  had,  however,  written  her 
various  notes,  but  though  very  kind, 
they  contained  mere  inquiries  after  her 
health,  or  proposed  arrangements  for  their 
journey  home.  Each  note,  as  it  came,, 
produced  in  Caroline  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, the  cause  of  which  she  found 
it  difficult  to  analyse.  Malcolm  was  not 
the  same  he  used  to  be,  and  yet,  what 
good  reason  had  she  to  suppose  he  was 
less  her  Mend  than  he  had  always  been. 
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He  had  never  been  her  lover.     Oh,  poor, 
foolish  Caroline! 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June  on 
which  Caroline  left  London — her  heart 
at  once  sad  and  glad,  sad  as  she  thought 
of  poor  Violet,  and  glad  as  she  remem- 
bered she  was  going  home.  She  break- 
fasted alone, — ^for,  as  the  train  started  at 
half-past  nine,  it  was,  of  course,  too  early 
for  Lady  Harriet  to  think  of  rising.  She 
sent  her  maid,  however,  with  a  message ; 
"  Her  love  to  Miss  Lrine,  and  she 
wished  her  a  very  pleasant  journey.  She 
felt  so  unwell  this  morning,  the  terrible 
shock  her  feelings  had  sustained  had  so 
affected  her  health,  that  she  knew  Miss 
Irvine  would  excuse  her  making  her 
appearance.  She  did  not  feel  equal  to 
a  farewell  scene." 

Thus  poor  Caroline  took  her  last  meal 
in  London  in  perfect  solitude.  She  was 
to  meet  Malcolm  at  the  railway  station, 
and,  accordingly,  as  the  carriage  drove 
up,  he  was  at  the  door  to  hand  her  out. 
He  was  looking  grave. 

"What — Caroline!"  he  cried,  as  he 
handed  her  out.     "Alone!"   and  for  a 
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second  an  expression  of  pleasure  lighted 
up  his  countenance. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  quite  alone  and 
glad,  oh,  how  glad,  at  the  idea  that  I  am 
going  home!" 

Caroline  had  hardly  finished  speaking 
when  a  cab  drove  quickly  up,  and  she 
was  surprised  to  see  jump  down  from  it 
one  of  the  servants  of  Sir  Arthur  Cornish. 
He  instantly  accpsted  her : — 

"  A  letter  for  you.  Miss,  which  Major 
Smythe's  servant  brought  from  his  master 
in  a  great  hurry.  I  took  a  cab  imme- 
diately. Miss,  as  I  was  afraid  you  might 
be  gone.*' 

Having  thanked  the  man,  and  given 
him  the  expected  douceur,  Caroline  opened 
the  note.  It  contained  merely  a  few  Unes 
to  bid  her  farewell,  and  a  renewal  of  his 
request  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  her 
occasionally.  Caroline  had  not  remarked 
the  change  in  Malcolm's  expression  as 
she  had  received  the  note,  but  it  struck 
her  there  was  something  peremptory  in 
his  tone,  as  he  said,  ^'Come,  Caroline, 
the  train  will  be  gone  if  we  do  not  secure 
our  places." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  angry  or 
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displeased.  How  impatient  he  had  be- 
come !  his  temper  was  certainly  not  nearly 
so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Even  Malcolm 
had  not  been  proof  against  the  habits  of 
impatience  and  imperionsness,  apt  to  be 
produced  by  a  warm  climate  and  the 
impUcit  obedience  of  a  number  of  depend- 
ants. Caroline  was  vexed  on  his  account, 
rather  than  angry  on  her  own;  but, 
remembering  that  he  had  told  her  that 
he  had  met  with  a  sudden  and  heavy  dis- 
appointment, she  fancied  this  might  be 
the  cause  of  his  unwonted  irritability. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said,  gently;  "but 
I  was  not  aware  it  was  so  late." 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,'*  he  answered,  "  for 
boing  so  cross." 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled  kindly. 
He  turned  away  his  head  as  he  met  her 
glance ;  hers  was  too  kind  to  be  endurable. 
They  were  now  in  the  carriage.  Mal- 
colm leaned  back  in  his  seat,  grave  and 
silent.  Caroline  looked  out  upon  the 
hurry  and  the  bustle  of  porters,  wheel- 
barrows, cabs,  carriages,  passengers,  and 
Mends,  bidding  adieu  to  their  parting 
friends,  as  one  who  saw  it  not.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  night  of  her  arrival,  and 
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of  all  the  changes  and  events  which  had 
been  crowded  into  the  last  two  months. 
At  last  the  bell  rang,  the  whistle  sounded 
loud  and  shrill,  and  away  darted  the  long 
train  with  its  freight  of  human  souls.  An 
epitome  of  this  life!  the  noblest  and  the 
meanest — ^the  wisest  and  the  most  foolish — 
the  saddest  and  the  merriest — ^all  for  a  brief 
space  sharing  one  common  destiny.  A 
train  leaving  London !  surely,  common- 
place as  such  an  event  seems,  there  are 
few  things  more  interesting.  K  we  could 
read  the  secrets  of  each  heart  it  contains, 
or  ev^i  its  feelings,  on  bidding  adieu  to  the 
great  city,  what  a  revelation  it  would  be ! 

Malcolm  and  Caroline  had  a  carriage 
entirely  to  themselves.  They  had  t^ 
veiled  considerably  more  than  an  hour 
ere  either  spoke.  At  last  Caroline,  by 
way  of  interrupting  the  strange  silence, 
and  with  the  hope  of  diverting  Malcolm's 
thoughts,  as  well  as  her  own,  from  pain- 
ful subjects,  said  to  her  companion : — 

"  You  will  at  Locharroch  to-morrow 
night.  How  beautiful  it  will  be  looking 
now,  and  how  glad  you  wiU  be  to  see  it 
again,  and  Ardennan,  your  own  now.'' 
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'*  I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall  be  so 
glad,"  he  answered  gravely. 

"  I  thought  you  had  written  to  me  '* — 
began  Caroline. 

^^  My  wishes  and  feelings  are  changed 
in  many  respects/*  he  interrupted,  "  since 
I  wrote  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed, 
to  see  my  sister  and  her  husband,  and 
the  boys ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  settle 
at  Ardennan  now.  I  shall  move  about, 
at  least,  for  a  time.  It  is  too  solitary 
there.  I  should  feel  very  lonely,  Caro- 
line." 

They  were  sitting  opposite  to  one 
another.  As  Caroline  stole  a  glance  at 
him,  she  fancied  that  a  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye.  Surprised  and  distressed,  yet 
hardly  knowing  what  to  say,  she  hesitated 
for  a  second  or  two.  He  continued  in 
an  altered  tone,  with  a  smile  like  the 
ghost  of  that  of  past  times, — 

^^But  I  must  not  sentimentalise.  I 
wonder  if  the  boys  will  remember  Unde 
Malcolm.  Good  fellows!  I  shall  ramble 
about  with  them  in  their  holidays,  and 
try  to  delude  myself  into  the  belief  that 
I  have  not  spent  seventeen  years  in  India. 
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I  think  I  could  climb  yet  to  the  top  of 
the  Erne's  Cliff.  Would  it  be  undignified 
in  the  old  Indian  uncle,  think  you,  Caro- 
line?" 

Caroline  was  glad  to  hear  him  address 
her  in  this  friendly  style,  but  she  was  not 
deceived  by  the  lively  tone  he  assumed. 
He  was  not  happy  she  was  certain.  She 
answered,  however,  in  the  same  stram, 
and  they  continued  to  converse  thus  for 
some  time.  At  last  Malcolm  said,  with  an 
expression  half  humorous  and  half  sad, — 

"And  now,  Caroline,  I  think  we  have 
talked  as  much  nonsense  as  duty  or  polite- 
ness requires  of  us.  We  are  neither  of 
us  in  a  humour  for  it,  and  why  should 
we  force  ourselves  to  be  merry  when  in 
truth  we  are  both  feeliag  grave.  We  are 
not  in  a  London  party  now,  so  we  may  be 
natural.  Will  you,  if  it  is  not  too  pain- 
ful to  your  feelings,  give  me  some  par-* 
ticulars  of  poor  Lady  Cornish's  death? 
How  has  her  husband  behaved?  Poor, 
poor  Violet  I" 

She  complied  with  his  request,  and  he 
listened  to  her  in  silence,  not  speaking  for 
some  minutes  after  she  had  finished  the 
sad  account.    At  last  he  said^^^ 
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"  I  wonder  how  many  people  —  how 
many  families  in  this  world,  are  really 
happy?" 

"  Many,  I  trust." 

"  So  I  used  to  trust,  even  when  I  was 
as  old  as  you.  But  the  longer  I  live  I 
become  the  more  sceptical  of  the  frequency 
of  domestic  happiness." 

"  Oh,  Malcolm,  how  unlike  you  to 
think  so  gloomily  1" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  Caroline^ 
of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 
Well,  it  may  be  so — ^nay,  I  dare  say  it  is. 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  You  beg  my  pardon  1"  cried  Caroline 
in  amazement ;  "  for  what  offence  ?" 

"  Tor  depreciating  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life." 

*'  Well,  it  was  high  treason,  and  I  am 
glad  you  have  recanted.  Domestic  Ufe,  I 
am  sure,  is  very  happy,  both  at  Locharroch 
and  Edinburgh." 

"  Yes,  Caroline,  wherever  you  are,"  he 
answered,  but  in  a  tone  so  low  that  she 
doubted  whether  she  had  heard  aright. 
The  words,  however,  sent  the  blood  in  tor- 
rents from  her  heart.  She  waited  breath- 
lessly  for  him  to  speak  again,  but  he  did 
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not ;  on  the  contrary,  without  looking  at 
her,  he  leaned  back,  and,  taking  a  book  out 
of  his  pocket,  began  to  read.  It  was  some 
hours  ere  he  spoke  again,  and  then  it  was 
merely  to  ask,  as  they  stopped  at  a  station, 
whether  she  would  have  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
glass  of  wine.  All  the  rest  of  the  journey 
he  was  unusually  silent,  and  his  manner, 
though  kind  and  gentle,  was  grave  and 
constrained,  and  Caroline  noticed  that  he 
avoided  looking  at  her.  What  could  it 
mean? 

Once,  for  a  brief  moment,  a  wild  hope 
had  glanced  across  her  mind,  and  the  bare 
notion  had  caused  her  to  tremble  with 
sudden  ecstasy.  But  no,  that  hope  seemed 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  facts  and  reason. 
What  obstacle  was  there  if — and  the 
momentary  brightness  faded  away.  The 
heart  which  had  struggled  for  seven  years, 
must  struggle  on  to  the  end. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  when  they  drew 
near  to  Edinburgh.  The  sim  had  been  set 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  moon,  full  and 
calm,  silvered  the  Erith  and  the  Fentland 
Hills.  Malcolm  and  Caroline  looked  out 
from  the  carriage  windows,  their  hearts 
alike  full,  and  their  tongues  alike  mute. 
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Each  yearaed  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
other,  yet  each  sedulously  endeavoured  to 
conceal  this  yearning.  And  now  at  last 
they  were  in  the  station.  Malcolm  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  handed  out  Caro- 
line. He  looked  round,  and  at  a  little 
distance  beheld  the  tall,  soldier-like  figure 
of  the  old  Anglo-Indian  ofdcer,  a  little 
bent  by  the  additional  weight  of  sev^i 
years,  while  on  his  arm  leaned  a  tall,  thin 
lady,  with  a  pale  yellow  dress,  white  shawl, 
and  straw  bonnet,  whom  he  recognised  at 
a  glance  to  be  Agnes.  Caroline  hastened 
towards  them,  while  Malcolm  looked  after 
the  luggage.  She  was  within  a  few  paces 
when  they  both  turned  round.  The  old 
man's  eyes  brightened  with  dehght,  and  an 
expression  of  unspeakable  tenderness  dif- 
fused itself  over  his  high,  thin,  weather- 
beaten  features,  while  a  tear  of  joy  sprang 
to  the  lady's  small  grey  eye. 

"  Carry,  my  darling,  my  own  child !  " 
and  the  Major  stooped  down  to  kiss  the 
face  that  was  raised  afiPectionately  to  his. 
"  Bless  her  I  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  her 
old  father's  heart." 

"  Oh,  how  ungrateful  I  am  1  "  thought 
Caroline,  ^'not  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
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affection  as  this !  "     And  with  tears  in  her 
^es  she  turned  to  kiss  her  sister. 

"You  are  looking  pale  and  tired,  dear 
Cany,"  said  the  latter;  "you  must  re- 
main in  bed  all  to-morrow,  my  love.  You 
are  so  thoughtless  about  over-fatiguing 
yourself.  How  did  you  leave  poor  Sir 
Arthur  Cornish  ?  " 

"His  wife's  death  has  been  a  great 
shock  to  him." 

"No  doubt,  poor  fellow,"  said  the 
Major,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  bright, 
hazel  eye.  "  There  is  no  such  loss  as  his. 
He  will  feel  it  more  and  more  every  day. 
What  a  comfort  you  must  have  been  to 
him,  Carry !  you  were  right  to  stay.  It 
was  just  as  your  angel  mother,  my  poor 
Caroline,  would  have  done.  But  where  is 
Mr.  Gordon?  The  sight  of  my  sweet 
wild  rose  makes  me  forget  everything  else." 

"  Malcolm  is  looking  after  the  luggage." 

"  Right,  quite  right.  I  have  no  patience 
with  people  who  are  so  unpardonably  care- 
less as  to  lose  their  luggage.  But  where- 
abouts is  he?  Aye!  I  remember  well 
when  I  returned  home  from  India  myself, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  now.  Mine 
was  a  sad  coming  home." 
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Malcolm  now  approached.  The  Major 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  wel- 
comed him  back  to  his  native  land.  He 
then  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  Caro- 
line, while  Agnes  told  him  there  was  a 
weU-aired  bed  ready  for  him  in  Ann-street. 

Malcolm  coidd  find  no  words  to  reply  to 
their  cordial,  simple  kindness.  When  he 
attempted  to  speak,  something  seemed  to 
stick  in  his  throat,  and  prevent  his  utter- 
ance. Bis  heart  was  sad ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  kinder  they  were  the  sadder  it 
became  —  the  more  he  felt  he  was  a 
stranger,  with  none  on  earth  to  whom  he 
was  nearest  and  dearest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Malcolm  left  Edinburgh  the  foUowing 
morning.  Caroline  did  not  see  him  before 
he  went  away,  for  Agnes  had  forced  her  to 
He  in  bed,  that  she  might  rest  from  the 
fatignes  of  her  journey.  She  did  not  know 
that  he  had  intended  going  early,  and 
Agnes  had  purposely  kept  his  intention  a 
secret  from  her,  that  she  might  not  insist 
on  rising.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  Caroline  when  she  came  down-stairs  to 
^find  that  he  was  gone.  With  difficulty 
she  refrained  from  bursting  into  tears. 

"  How  ill  you  are  looking,  Carry,"  said 
Agnes,  "  my  poor,  dear  child  I  Oh,  Carry, 
now  I  am  sure  you  hare  been  doing  some- 
thing imprudent.  You  have  been  stand- 
ing in  draughts,  and  taking  too  much 
fatigue.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  let  you  go 
to  London ! " 
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"  You  forget,  dearest  Agnes,  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  distress.  I  shall  soon  be 
quite  well." 

"  Distress !  "  cried  the  Major.  "  Heaven 
bless  her  dear,  good  heart !  "  Then  look- 
ing at  her — ^for  the  Major  was  not  nearly 
so  easUy  alarmed  as  Agnes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons 
who  always  seek  to  persuade  themselves 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  even  when 
such  really  does  exist,  "why,  you  are 
not  looking  well,  my  treasure,  but  we  shall 
soon  set  you  all  to  rights.  We  shall  go 
out  to  walk  together,  and  you  must  try  to 
get  over  the  painful  impression  your  poor 
friend's  death  has  made.  And  you  must 
tell  me  all  about  your  visit,  Carry.  What 
sort  of  woman  is  Lady  Harriet?  You 
mentioned  some  time  ago  that  she  had 
promised  to  introduce  you  to  some  artists. 
What  did  they  think  of  your  pictures? 
Were  they  as  much  admired  in  London  as 
here!" 

"  I  am  sure,"  cried  Agnes,  "  everybody 
must  admire  them  —  indeed  everybody 
does.  I  suppose  Lady  Harriet  invited  you 
to  go  back  to  visit  her." 

"  I  dare  say,"  added  the  Major ;  "  such 
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a  girl  as  my  Carry  must  have  been  a  great 
acquisitioii  to  Lady  Harriet." 

And  poor  Sir  Arthur/*  added  Agnes ; 
I  thought  of  sending  him  the  nicest  little 
book  which  I  have  by  me.  It  is  called 
the  ^  Christian's  Comfort,'  and  explains  so 
nicely  why  we  should  not  sorrow  as  if  we 
had  no  hope.  Perhaps,  dear,  it  would  be 
better  if  you  sent*  it  to  him.  How  kind  it 
was  of  him  to  give  you  all  his  wife's 
jewels." 

"He  did  not  give  them  to  me.  Poor 
Violet  left  them  to  me  on  her  death-bed." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  Lady  Cornish," 
said  the  Major;  "she  must  have  been  a 
very  superior  woman.  Her  sudden  death, 
Caroline,  has  reminded  me  of  a  similar 
calamity  which  once  befell  myself.  I  can 
tell  exactly  what  her  husband  is  feeling. 
Poor  young  man !  And  she  has  lefk  him 
no  child ;  he  has  no  kind  daughter.  God 
comfort  him !  "  he  added  fervently ;  and, 
looking  gratefully  towards  both  his  daugh- 
ters. Caroline  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart.  Agnes  looked  up  from 
the  trimming  she  was  knitting,  for,  think- 
ing she  must  help  Caroline  to  unpack,  she 
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had  not  taken  out  her  worsted  frame  that 
morning ;  and  while  a  tear  glittered  in  her 
eye,  she  said,  "  You  are  too  excitable,  my 
dear  Carry,  indeed  you  are." 

Never  before  had  Caroline  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  affectionate  simplicity  and 
unfeigned  kindness  of  heart  of  her  father 
and  sister.  It  seemed  like  a  return  to  the 
purity  and  freshness  of  nature  after  having 
been  enclosed  in  a  hot*house  atmosphere 
of  falsehood,  and  selfishness,  and  passion. 

"Surely,"  thought  Caroline,  "I  shall 
soon  recover  my  spirits  here.  Oh,  Mal- 
colm! But  who  is  perfectly  happy?  I 
must  bear  my  lot,  and  surely  it  is  not 
a  very  hard  one.  And  he,  too,  is  not 
happy."  And  Caroline  felt  how,  above  all 
things,  she  should  have  liked  to  have 
known  his  sorrow,  that  she  might  have 
comforted  him  in  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
all  the  bUss  which  earth  could  offer  was 
contained  in  possessing  the  love  and  the 
confidence  of  that  true  and  manly  heart. 
Once  she  had  been  privileged  to  comfort 
him ;  not  long  ago  he  had  called  her  his 
kindest  friend,  and  then,  just  as  hope  and 
love  had  begun  to  paint  in  colours  beau- 
tiful,  though  indistinct,  a  lovely  landscape 
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on  the  horizon  of  her  life,  the  mirage  had 
vanished,  and  she  had  been  left  in  the 
desert. 

Her  father  and  sister  were  distressed 
to  see  her  out  of  spirits — ^not  that  Caroline 
wilfoUy  indulged  in  moping  or  melancholy 
—on  the  contrary,  she  forced  herself  to  be 
employed,  strove  to  be  cheerful,  and  to 
talk  and  jest  as  in  former  days.     But  she 
could  not  succeed  in  convincing  them  that 
she  was  well ;  for  as  the  weeks  passed  on 
she  became  visibly  paler  and  thinner,  and 
could     not    at    all    times     conceal    the 
mental  depression  from  which  she    suf- 
fered.    Neither  her  father  nor  sister,  how- 
ever,  suspected  the  true  nature  of   her 
malady.     Agnes  never  thought  of   such 
a  thing  as  any  one  being  in  love,  while 
it  never  entered  into  the  Major's  head  to 
suppose   that  his  Caroline  could  love  in 
vain.    Thus  the  falling  off  in  her  health 
was  attributed  solely  to  physical  causes. 
For  a  long  time  the  Major  refused  to  per- 
ceive, or  at  least  to  allow,  even  to  him- 
self, that  he  perceived  that  anything  was 
the  matter  with  her ;  yet  a  nice  observer 
might  have  read  anxiety  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice— even  tenderer  than  of  yore,  and  in 
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the  eagerness  with  which  he  shut  win- 
dows and  doors  as  Caroline  approached 
them,  or  in  the  energetic  manner  with 
which,  when  she  went  out,  he  recom- 
mended her  to  wear  an  additional  shawl. 
At  last  the  Major  could  no  longer  conceal 
his  anxiety  £rom  himself. 

"Don't  you  think  we  had  better  send 
for  the  doctor,  Agnes  ?  There  is  not 
much  the  matter  with  Carry,  still  she 
grows  thin,  and  has  lost  her  appetite. 
I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  weather  is 
cooler,  she  will  get  quite  well;  still  the 
doctor  might  put  us  on  some  plan  of 
making  her  eat  a  little  more.  What  do 
you  think,  Agnes?  There  is  nothing 
serious  the  matter  with  her  I  am  certain^ 
still  it  might  be  worth  while." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me ; 
I  am  very  anxious." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  the  Major, 
testily,  but  beginning  to  walk  uneasily 
about  the  room;  "there  is  no — I  am 
certain  there  is  no  real  cause  for  anxiety ; 
Caroline  has  a  good  constitution." 

"  Heaven  forbid  there  should  be  any 
real  cause,  papa,  yet  I  think  the  doctor 
had  better  be  sent  for." 
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Notwithstanding,  therefore,  Caroline's 
own  remonstrances,  the  doctor  was  sent 
for.  He  said,  as  was  natural  enough,  that 
she  had  over-fatigued  herself  in  London, 
and  that  the  hot  weather  disagreed  with 
her.  He  reconunended  change  of  air; 
and  on  hearing  that  she  had  been  invited 
to  visit  her  brother  in  the  highlands, 
declared  that  the  mountain  air  was  the 
best  thing  for  her.  It  was  therefore 
resolved,  that  if  not  inconvenient  for 
Catherine,  they  should  hasten  their  visit 
to  Locharroch.  Caroline  knew  not  whe- 
ther the  prospect  of  this  visit  made  her 
glad  or  sorry;  it  agitated  her  consider- 
ably. Sometimes  she  mused  over  the 
state  of  her  own  mind,  and  wondered  why 
it  was  that  the  same  love,  the  same  dis- 
appointment which  in  her  girlhood  she 
had  been  able  to  bear  with  fortitude, 
should  now  so  depress  and  overwhelm 
her.  Had  she  less  fortitude  now, — less 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  than  in 
those  old  days?  Or  had  she  foolishly 
been  building  her  happiness  upon  a  hope 
which  had  no  rational  foundation?  But 
Caroline  was  not  less  determined  now  than 
then  to  submit  to  her  lot  with  patience. 
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and  in  the  humble  faith  that  it  was  the 
appointment  of  Him  who  could  not  err. 
Her  soul  was  as  firm  as  ever ;  her  health 
only  was  giving  way.  But  she  trusted 
much  to  the  highland  air  to  restore  her, 
and  to  that  free  commune  with  the  glories 
of  nature,  from  which  she  had  this  sum- 
mer been  so  entirely  debarred.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  pined  for  the  wild  free 
breath  of  the  mountains,  for  the  voice  of 
the  pine-woods  and  the  waterfalls,  for 
the  silence  and  the  leisure  of  Locharroch. 
Malcolm,  too,  would  doubtless  long  ere  this 
have  recovered  his  serenity  of  mind.  They 
would  become  once  more  brother  and 
sister.  All  would  be  again  as  it  had  been 
long  ago.  Malcolm's  love,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind,  to  live  without;  but  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  be  resigned  to  his 
present  coldness  and  estrangement. 

Catherine  wrote  a  very  kind  answer  to 
Agnes's  letter,  proposing  to  make  their 
visit  earlier,  on  account  of  Caroline's 
health.  She  "  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Caro- 
line's illness,  as  she  knew  the  latter 
was  not  one  of  those  young  ladies  who 
are  constantly  tormenting  their  friends 
with  imaginary  complaints.    Caroline  had 
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been  too  gay  in  London.  She  had  never 
approved  of  her  going  to  visit  that  heart- 
less woman  of  fashion,  the  late  Lady 
Cornish;  but,  peace  be  with  the  dead !  That 
treacherous  woman  had  now  gone  to 
answer  for  her  falsehood  before  a  higher 
tribunal  than  that  of  a  mere  mortal." 
Catherine  thought  she  "need  hardly  say 
that  at  aU  times  John's  family  were 
welcome  to  his  house  and  hers.  The 
mountain  air  and  plenty  of  new  milk 
would  soon  set  Caroline  up  again.  She 
hoped  they  would  come  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could.  Malcohn  had  just  come 
in  and  joined  her  in  kind  remem- 
brances to  all  the  family.  He  was 
talking  of  going  over  to  Ireland  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  visit  an  old  Indian  friend^ 
but  she  hoped  he  would  change  his  mind, 
as  Malcolm's  being  at  home  would  of  course 
add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  their  visit." 
The  Irvine  family  were  busy  making 
preparations  for  their  intended  visit,  when 
Caroline  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Boss,  inviting  her  to  dinner  the  day 
before  that  on  which  they  were  to  leave 
home.  Although  it  was  rather  incon- 
venient for  Caroline  to  accept  this  invita- 
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tion,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  well 
decline  it,  as  it  was  the  first  she  had 
received  from  the  newly-married  couple, 
and  as  she  had  not  only  missed  seeing 
them  when  she  had  called  upon  them,  but 
also  when  they  returned  her  visit.  She 
felt  besides,  a  little  curious  to  see  how 
Mr.  William  E/Oss  and  Mrs.  Hunter  would 
comport  themselves  as  man  and  wife. 

She  had  been  invited  only  to  a  small 
family  party.  Mrs.  William  Ross  "  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  her  dear  Caroline 
leaving  town  without  having  a  chat  with 
her.  Dear  Isabella,  too,  who  was  staying 
with  her,  was  quite  wretched  at  the  notion; 
and  as  for  her  cwro  spoao,  he  had  expressed 
himself  so  warmly  on  the  subject,  that  she 
was  ruclined  to  be  jealous."  Accordingly, 
when  Caroline  arrived  in  Shandwick-plaoe, 
she  found  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
besides  the  host  and  hostess,  only  the  other 
members  of  the  Boss  family;  and  to  her 
great  surprise,  her  cousin,  John  Purves. 
The  latter  blushed  painfuUy  as  she  accosted 
him,  held  down  his  head,  and  twitched  the 
buttons  of  his  coat  in  the  most  awkward 
manner.  He  was  standing  beside  Maria 
Boss,  who  was  seated  on  a  sofa.    Caroline, 
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to  relieve  her  cousin  firom  the  emharrass- 
ment  her  presence  seemed  to  cause  him, 
now  sat  down  beside  Maria,  prepared  to 
imdergo  a  little  sublimity. 

But  a  minute  or  two  made  her  aware 
that  some  strange  alteration  had  been 
wrought  upon  that  tragical  young  lady. 
She  was  no  longer  dressed  in  black,  but 
wore  a  coloured  silk  gown :  even  the  black 
veil  was  discarded,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
wreath  of  pink  roses.  Her  eyes  were  not 
cast  upon  the  ground;  she  looked  more 
cheerful  and  less  affected  than  she  had 
done  for  a  long  time;  indeed  Caroline 
never  remembered  to  have  seen  her  whole 
manner  and  appearance  so  rational  before. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  no  longer  in  a 
sepulchral  tone  and  with  an  absent  air. 
Never  had  she  been  so  natural  or  agree- 
able.  Caroline  was  yet  pondering  in  her 
mind  what  the  change  could  mean,  when 
her  attention  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  the  subject,  by  hearing  Mrs.  William 
Eoss  say,  in  her  sweetest,  most  simpering 
manner,  with  a  drawling  tone,  and  affect- 
edly shaking  her  curls, — 

"  Now,  dearest  William,  how  can  you 
be  so  naughty  as  to  go  near  that  open 
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Window?  You  are  80  imprudent-you 
never  think  of  your  poor  wife— you  don't 
indeed;"  going  up  to  him,  and  looking 
reproachfully  in  his  face.  "  You  men  are 
all  alike — ^you  have  no  consideration  for  a 
woman's  feelings.  I  know  I  heard  you 
sneeze  yesterday,  William*  How  can  you 
be  so  cruel,  my  love?"  And  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Boss  smiled  a  most  sad  smile. 

The  elder  Mr.  Ross  smiled  too ;  a  smile 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  What  folly  I "  But 
he  was  very  polite  to  his  daughter-in-law 
notwithstanding. 

*'  My  dear!"  said  his  wife,  addressing 
Mrs.  William,  "  you  needn't  be  the  least 
feared  about  Willie ;  he  is  accustomed  to 
draughts,  and  never  had  a  cold  in  his  life, 
but  a  cold  in  his  head.  It  doesna  do, 
my  dear,  to  be  too  anxious.  I  used  to  tell 
my  husband  so  before  we  lost  our  fortune. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  about  as  happy  now 
as  we  used  to  be.  I'm  sure  I  dinna  miss 
it.  These  things  are  in  the  hand  of  God. 
And,  my  dear,  if  you  won't  be  offended  at 
a  little  bit  of  advice  from  an  old  woman, 
dinna  tease  your  husband  about  his  health. 
Willie  aye  took  very  good  care  of  himself." 

Mrs.  William  Boss  was  too  good-natured 
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to  be  offended.  Moreover,  she  considered 
her  mother-in-law  "  a  great  original,  who 
said  the  dearest,  funny  things  that  nobody 
minded."  She,  therefore,  merely  mur- 
mured, in  reply,  something  about  "  a 
young  wife's  feelings ;"  for  Mrs.  William 
Boss  always  spoke  of  herself  as  young. 

WOlie,  meanwhile,  laughed,  and  patted 
his  wife's  flaxen  locks,  saying,  "  My  best 
angel !  my  mother  is  quite  right ;  I  reaUy 
take  very  good  care  of  myself.  I  am  sure 
I  tied  a  handkerchief  roimd  my  neck  the 
other  night  at  Sir  George  Macdonald's,  to 
please  you.  Charming  party  we  met  at 
Sir  George's,  my  dear  Miss  Irvine ! — ^Lord 
Grangewood,  Miss  Greggs,  the  celebrated 
authoress,  and  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  rank,  fashion,  and  intellect.  Such  a 
reunion  I  have  not  seen  since  I  used  to 
visit  in  the  distinguished  circles  of  Paris 
with  my  ill-starred  friend  Alphonse  de 
Vervier.     How  well  I  remember — " 

Willie  might  probably  have  continued 
to  talk  in  this  strain  for  some  time  longer, 
had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  his  wife, 
who  was  never  satisfied  except  when  he 
was  attending  to  her;  not  that  she  was 
really  jealous,  though  she  often  affected 
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jealousy  as  a  graceful  and  becoming  air; 
but  she  was  vain  of  her  handsome  young 
husband,  and  vain  of  showing  others  how 
devoted  he  was  to  her.  Willie,  though  his 
vaniiy  was  pleased  by  it,  in  his  secret  heart 
thought  her  fondness  "  a  great  bore ;"  but 
he  was  too  good-natured  to  say  so,  and 
possessed  too  little  firmness  to  resist  it. 
Thus,  though  a  very  weak,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  well-meaning  and  good-tempered 
woman,  Mrs.  William  Ross  reaUy  tyran- 
nized over  her  husband  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  could  not  caU  a  single  moment  his 
own — could  not  indulge  in  a  single  conver- 
sation, or  engage  in  any  employment,  with- 
out  being  instantly  interrupted.  And  this 
tyranny  on  the  one  side,  and  submission 
on  the  other,  was  becoming  daily  con- 
firmed into  a  habit.  A  more  sensible  or 
more  spirited  man  than  William  Boss 
would  not  have  submitted  to  it;  a  less 
amiable  one  would  have  been  irritated  to 
distraction. 

"  My  dearest,  naughtiest  husband !  ** 
his  wife  now  called  out,  "  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  flirting  so  with  Miss 
Irvine  before  my  very  face.  Ah !  you  are 
a    sad    flirt.      Isn't  he,   Isabella  P    You 
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ought  to  remember  you  have  got  a  wife ; 
but  you  don't  care  a  bit  for  her.  You 
would  rather  have  married  the  Countess 
Ida — I  Imovoy  And  the  fair  bride  pouted, 
and  smiled,  and  languished. 

"My  angel!'*  answered  poor  Willie,  a 
good  deal  annoyed,  yet  greatly  pleased,  as 
he  always  was,  at  the  imputation  of  being 
a  flirt,  "  you  are  really  too  cruel.  I  am 
an  old  married  man  now,  and  my  flirting 
days  are  over.  You  allude  to  what  was 
certainly  a  sad  and  dark  chapter  in  the 
romance  of  my  life ;  but,  my  angel !  none 
kaow  better  than  yourself  how  the  bright- 
ness of  the  present  has  dispelled  all  the 
darkness  of  the  past.  Poor  Ida !  I  pity 
her;  but  for  myself,  it  is  nothing  now  but 
a  dream." 

«  WeU,  but  don't  flirt  with  Caroline. 
Caroline  1  I  positively  must  and  will  have 
you  married,  to  prevent  you  flirting  with 
my  husband.  I  vow  I  must.  Not  one 
of  you  shall  prevent  me.  But  we  must  go 
to  dinner,  as  John  has  just  announced  it. 
Mr.  Boss,  take  Caroline;  William  wUl 
take  his  mother ;  Mr.  Furves  and  Maria^ 
of  course.  Isabella,  dear,  we  two  deserted 
women  will  bring  up  the  rear." 
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Maria  and  Mr.  Furves,  of  course! 
What  could  this  mean?  Eor  a  moment 
Caroline  was  startled ;  but  instantly  ima- 
gining it  was  some  silly  joke  of  Mrs. 
William's,  she  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter,  more  especially  as  Maria  preserved 
an  unmoved  countenance.  John,  indeed, 
blushed  and  looked  awkward ;  but  he  fire- 
quently  did  so  for  no  perceptible  reason, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  his  haying  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  jest  was  of  itself 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  his  con- 
fusion. Dinner  passed  off  dully  enough. 
Mr.  Ross  was  never  so  chatty  now  as  in 
former  days.  Caroline  always  found  it 
melancholy  to  be  in  his  company.  There 
was  something  about  him  which  never 
faUed  to  impress  her  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  a  disappointed  man ;  and  even  when 
he  talked,  apparently  in  the  same  sensible, 
inteUigent,  worldly  fashion  he  used  to  do 
at  Ardennan,  she  was  conscious  of  a  differ- 
ence which  was  not  the  less  real  that  it 
was  intangible.  Mrs.  E/Oss,  too,  seemed 
sensible  of  the  change.  On  one  occasion 
she  had  remarked  to  Caroline,  ^'  I  dinna 
know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but  George  never 
seems  to  me  sae  blithesome  as  he  used  to 
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be.  I  whiles  think  it  is  the  loss  o'  our 
money ;  but  he  ne'er  complains.  I  canna 
think  it  is  my  fancy  a'thegither.  Waes 
me !  If  it  was  nae  that  I  think  he  minds 
it,  I  am  just  as  happy  as  we  are.  It  is 
the  hand  of  an  Almighty  Providence,  my 
dear ;  and  when  I  think  o'  that,  I  know 
it's  best.*' 

Isabella,  who  was  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  Caroline,  kept  on  talking  in  her 
usual  style  whenever  her  father  was  silent. 

"My  dearest  Caroline,  I  have  such 
millions  of  things  to  say  to  you,  and  I 
want  so  to  hear  about  poor  Violet.  We 
were  aU  so  shocked  to  hear  of  her  death — 
disease  of  the  heart,  I  believe — and  just 
after  a  splendid  ball,  the  papers  said. 
How  little  did  one  suppose  —  was  Sir 
Arthur  much  distressed?  What  a  scene 
it  must  have  been  !  You  must  teU  me  all 
about  it,  dear,  for  I  am  so  interested,  and 
so  is  dear  Charlotte — ^not  when  Maria  is 
by,  however,  for  though  she  has  quite  got 
over  it,  she  never  speaks  about  them  even 
yet,  and  we  all  think  it  better  not.  Oh,  I 
have  such  lots  to  say ! — something  that  will 
surprise  you,  and  I  think  please  you ;  but 
I  promised  I  would  not  teU  just  yet,  so 
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you  must  not  press  me.  What  do  you 
think  of  Willie  and  Charlotte  ?  Are  they 
not  a  happy  couple? — quite  one's  beau 
ideal.  Dear  Charlotte  is  such  a  sister  and 
friend  to  me,  you  cannot  think ;  and  so 
fond  of  Willie.  He  could  never  have  been 
as  happy  with  Ida,  fascinating  and  beau- 
tiful as  she  was.  He  and  Charlotte  were 
made  for  each  other.  Are  not  they  a 
handsome  couple?  and  Charlotte  dresses 
so  exquisitely.  That  silver  poplin  cost 
twelve  pounds — only  fancy !  And  she  is 
so  generous — she  gave  me  the  sweetest 
blue  silk;  oh,  the  heavenliest  thing!  I 
must  let  you  see  it  the  first  time  you  are 
at  Leith.  And  she  is  to  give  Maria  her 
wedding-dress.*' 

"Her  wedding-dress  1 "  Caroline  ex- 
claimed, in  amazement,  but  in  the  same 
low  tone  in  which  Isabella  had  been 
speaking. 

"  Hush  ! "  replied  the  latter,  mysteri- 
ously, slightly  shaking  her  head,  and 
speaking  in  the  lowest  whisper;  "don't, 
for  your  life,  let  out  that  I  have  given  you 
a  hint !  Maria  would  kill  me.  She  will 
tell  you  herself  aU  about  it.  Hush ! — she 
is  looking  this  way."    Then  in  a  louder 
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tone : — "  Some  melon,  Caroline  ?  I  can 
recommend  it.  And  so  Mr.  Grordon  has 
come  home  I  To  think  of  its  being  seven 
years  since  he  went  away!  How  time 
passes!  Is  he  much  changed?  Has  he 
quite  got  over  his  disappointment  P  Men 
get  over  these  things  sooner  than  women. 
We  sometimes  used  to  hope  you  would 
console  him.  He  used  to  be  very  inti- 
mate and  Mildly  with  you,  we  used  to 
think?" 

Isabella  spoke  in  the  peculiar  tone 
she  always  assumed  when  she  wished 
to  get  a  Uttle  bit  of  gossip  out  of  any 
one  —  a  tone  which  she  flattered  her- 
self was  very  cunning  and  diplo- 
matic; but  which  was,  in  fact,  most 
amazingly  transparent  with  regard  to  her 
motives. 

**  Malcolm  and  I  have  always  been 
great  Mends,  but  nothing  more,"  Caroline 

repUed. 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet ; 
only  think  how  long  Willie  and  Charlotte 
were  acquainted.  I  should  be  so  glad,  my 
dear  Caroline." 

"  You  will  never  be  glad  on  that 
account,  my  dear  Isabella,"  Caroline  re- 

VOL.    in  8 
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plied,  doing  her  best  to  laugh  and  answer 
jestingly. 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Dear 
Charlotte  and  I  had  quite  set  our  hearts 
upon  the  match.  Charlotte  is  so  anxious 
for  you  to  be  married.  She  says  she  could 
not  do  without  me — so  kind  of  her;  and 
I  am  not  so  much  admired  as  you,  and  all 
that.  And  the  dear  children  tool — ^you 
have  no  idea  how  fond  they  are  of  Willie. 
And  they  are  quite  longing  to  see  you. 
But  here  they  come." 

Caroline  was  truly  glad  to  see  her 
former  pupils,  and  unfeignedly  grati* 
fied  by  the  affectionate  pleasure  th^ 
testified  on  seeing  her  again.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  be  loved. 

She  was  happy  also  to  find  that  Isabella 
had  only  spoken  the  truth  when  she  said 
the  girls  were  fond  of  their  step-father. 
As  soon  as  they  had  left  Caroline,  they  all 
crowded  round  him,  while  he  gave  them 
cakes  and  fruit,  his  wife  meantime  drawl- 
ing out,  "  Now  dearest  William  —  you 
cruel,  cruel  man,  why  do  you  pay  such 
attention  to  the  children,  and  never  think 
of  your  wife?  Ah!  you  little  dream  of 
my  feelings.      Why    should    you    be    so 
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ajmoiis  that  little  Mary  should  have 
grapes  when  I  have  none?  It  is  very 
sad,  I  declare  it  is/'  she  added,  pouting  in 
her  sweetest,  silliest  manner. 

"  My  best  Charlotte,  I  thought  you  had 
been  helped.  Really,  my  love,  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons ;  but  I  cannot  see  you  up 
there.  Shall  I  fetch  you  some  grapes  now  ? ' ' 

"  As  you  please,  my  darling.  You  are 
a  dear,  good  creature  after  aU.  I  am  not 
quite  tired  of  you  yet — ^you  naughty  man !" 

Willie,  now  rising,  carried  a  plate  of 
grapes  from  the  foot  of  the  table  up  to  his 
wife,  who  smiled  sweetly  as  she  received 
them,  and  languidly  throwing  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  said,  with  playful  etmniy  "  I 
am  tired  of  you — ^indeed  I  am  I  Go  away, 
and  don't  imagine  I  am  going  to  be  a 
victim  to  my  affection  aU  my  life." 

As  Mrs.  William  spoke,  she  pulled  at  a 
lock  of  her  husband's  hair,  and  looking 
languishmgly  in  his  face,  gave  him  two  or 
three  little  playful  blows. 

Caroline  almost  expected  Mr.  Ross  to 
tell  them  they  were  a  couple  of  fools,  he 
looked  so  exactly  as  if  he  thought  so. 
But  Mr.  Boss  was  a  man  who  habitually 
restrained  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
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in  words.  Willie  now  returned  to  his  seat 
and  to  the  girls,  of  whom  he  seemed  really 
to  be  fond. 

Willie  had  certainly  married  Mrs. 
Hunter  for  money  and  position,  coupled 
with  a  belief  in  her  good  nature.  But  he 
was  too  well  principled,  as  well  as  too 
amiably  disposed,  not  to  be  kind  to  her 
children;  and  because  he  was  thus  well* 
intentioned  and  kindly  inclined,  he  de« 
ceived  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  had 
not  married  from  worldly  motives. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  withdrawn 
from  the  dinner-table,  Maria  drew  Caro- 
line aside. 

''  Would  you  mind  taking  a  turn  in 
the  back-green  with  me  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.    I  should  like  it." 

"  Come  then." 

And  the  two  girls  were  soon  walking 
arm-in-arm  in  the  little  garden  behind 
the  house,  or  the  back^green  as  it  is  the 
&8hion  to  call  it  in  Edinbui^h. 

"  Caroline,"  began  Maria  after  they 
had  taken  one  turn  in  silence,  "  I  haye 
got  something  to  say  to  you." 

Maria  spoke  with  some  little  confusion. 
"  I  am  ready  to  listen,  dear  Maria." 
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*'  Caroline,  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you 
reGtnember,  for  of  course  you  do,  that  time 
at  Ardennan  wh^i  Arthur  Cornish  was 
there.  You  see  I  can  speak  his  name 
with  composure  now.  Oh  Caroline  I  you 
know  that  I  suffered  deeply  then  and  long 
afterwards,  though  how  deeply  neither 
you  nor  any  one  on  earth  can  ever  guess. 
What  years  of  misery  I  have  passed  I  Oh 
what  years  of  anguish  I  But  I  have 
determined  to  throw  it  off  at  last." 

There  was  no  affectation — no  mock 
tragedy  in  what  Maria  now  said.  Her 
words  were  evidently  the  genuine  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings.  Occasionally  before, 
she  had  spoken  thus  naturally  to  Caro- 
line, in  whose  presence  for  a  long  time 
she  had  been  less  affected  than  in  that 
of  any  other  person.  It  was  indeed 
extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to  be 
affected  in  Caroliue's  presence,  she  was 
herself  so  thoroughly  natural,  and  went 
always  so  simply  and  artlessly  straight  to 
the  point. 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Maria," 
she  now  answered ;  *'  I  always  hoped 
you  would  make  an  effort  at  last." 

**  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  me,  for 
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my  feelings  are  naturally  of  the  strongest, 
and  I  have  encouraged  instead  of  repres- 
sing the  romantic  ardour  of  my  disposi- 
tion. It  has  been  a  hard  task,  and  I 
have  often  wished,  Caroline,  that  I  had 
your  clear  commoi;^  sense  and  matter-of- 
£a€t  way  of  seeing  and  acting  rather  than 
my  own  more  poetic  turn  of  mind.  Tour 
nature,  I  am  convinced,  is  better  suited  to 
life  as  it  is  than  miue." 

While  Maria  spoke,  Caroline  began  to 
think  if  her  nature  was  really  so  matter- 
of-fact  and  unpoetic  as  Maria  repre- 
sented. Was  her  constant  love  for  Mal- 
colm Gordon  unpoetic  ?  Had  her  long 
struggles  to  subdue  all  yain  repinings,  to 
maintain  herself,  and  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  father  been  unpoetic  ?  Would 
it  have  been  more  poetic  to  have  been 
idle,  and  useless,  and  melancholy?  No, 
certainly  not.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  warmly  on  her  own  defence, 
when  she  remembered  that  to  do  so 
woxdd  be  virtually  to  reproach  Maria, 
and  with  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
nature,  and  that  quick  sympathy  and 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others^ 
which    is    the    truest    poetry,   she    re- 
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framed,  and   said   nothing.    Maria    con- 
tinued : — 

"  I  am  convinced  now  there  is  no  such 
thing  on  earth  as  that  deep,  passionate, 
strong,  lasting  love  of  which  I  once 
fondly  dreamed.  I  have  been  taught 
a  bitter  lesson,  but  not  in  vain.  Nobody 
marries  for  love,  and  if  I  would  not 
be  miserable,  I  must  do  as  others  do. 
Dying  lovers  and  eternal  constancy  and 
all  that  I  used  to  believe  in,  I  am  con- 
vinced now  is  nonsense  —  the  delusive 
dream  of  a  romantic  girl." 

**  Oh  do  not  say  so,  dear  Maria,"  inter- 
rupted Caroline,  eagerly, — "I  would  die 
rather  than  beKeve  it.  My  own  heart  tells 
me  that  what  you  say  is  not  true.  We 
may  never  have  it  in  our  power  to  marry 
where  we  do  love ;  but  do  not  let  us  be  so 
untrue  to  ourselves,  or  to  another,  as  to 
marry  where  we  do  not  love." 

Caroline  spoke  enthusiastically,  with  a 
heightened  colour,  and  a  brightening  eye. 
Maria  coloured  too,  and  her  eye  fell 
beneath  Caroline's.  But  she  answered  in 
a  steady  voice. 

"My  mind  is  made  up.  But  do  not 
suppose,   Caroline,  that    I   would  marry 
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where  I  oonld  not  esteem.  I  would  not 
marry  a  man  of  bad  principles,  or  a 
wicked  heart, — ^I  would  not  indeed.  But 
your  cousin,  John  Purres,  to  whom  I  am 
engaged,  is  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
and  very  kind-hearted.  I  can  assure  you 
I  like  him.  It  does  not  follow,  you  know, 
that  every  one  is  to  haye  the  same  taste." 

"Certainly  not,'*  CaroUne  answered, — 
sorry  for  Maria,  who,  though  she  carried 
it  off  pretty  well,  was  evidently  ashamed 
of  her  choice. 

A  few  minutes  silence  succeeded  this 
response.    Maria  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

''I  shall  be  happier,  I  belieye,  with 
John  Purves,  than  poor  Violet  was  witii 
Arthur  Cornish, — ^for  I  have  heard  that  he 
broke  her  heart.  It  was  hearing  this  that 
decided  me.  How  little  did  I  dream  at 
one  time  that  I  should  ever  be  the  wife  of 
a  writer  in  limited  circumstances  in  an 
obscure  coimtry  town !  But  I  must  think 
no  more  of  those  times.  Had  we  been  as 
we  once  were,  before  we  lost  our  fortune, 
things  might  have  been  different.  There 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  me  to 
have  married  then  at  all.  But  Caroline,  it 
seemed  dreadful  to  me  to  look  forward  to 
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the  time  when  I  should  be  an  unattractive 
despised  old  maid, — ^with  nobody  to  care 
for  me,  and  nothing  to  make  me  of 
importance  to  any  living  being.  Caroline, 
do  you  not  dread  such  a  fate  ?" 

It  was  not  till  after  a  short  pause  that 
Caroline  answered, 

"No,  Maria;  sad  though  it  seems,  I 
dread  it  not  so  much  as  an  unsuitable 
nwrriage.  The  future  is  in  God's  hands. 
He  will  take  care  of  that,  if  we  act  in  the 
present  as  our  hearts  and  consciences 
dictate." 

"Oh,  Caroline!  you  are  a  good  and 
noble  creature, — ^I  wish  I  were  like  you  1 " 

"  No,  no,  Maria,  I  am  neither  good  nor 
noble,"  sobbed  poor  Caroline ;  "  my  heart  is 
often  very  weak  and  very  wayward.  It  is 
so  at  this  minute.  I  am  not  the  calm,  and 
sensible,  and  happy  person  you  imagine 
me.  I  only  meant,— and  it  is  no  merit, 
for  there  is  not  one  particle  of  self-denial 
in  it, — ^that  I  could  not  many  unless  I 
loved.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  made  a  virtue  of  it." 

But  Maria  had  not  been  attending  to  the 
last  part  of  this  speech.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  herself  and  her  own  aflBairs, — 
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and  without  noticing  what  Caroline  had 
been  saying,  continued, — 

"  But  I  am  not  marrying  out  of  mere 
worldliness  and  selfishness.  I  shall  make 
my  husband  happy  and  respectable.  No- 
body shall  despise  either  him  or  me.  I 
confess  I  have  not  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  brave  the  fate  I  have  alluded  to ; 
but  I  shall  never  be  so  weak  as  to  repine 
at  any  part  of  the  destiny  I  have  volun- 
tarily chosen.  I  think  I  shall  be  happier 
than  I  have  beeii  ever  since  that  fatal 
time.  I  am  convinced  that  love  and 
poetry  only  serve  to  make  one  wretched, 
and  that  romance  is  folly." 

As  Maria  finished,  she  stifled  a  sigh. 
Caroline  thought  thai  there  were  different 
styles  of  love  and  different  styles  of  ro- 
mance, and  that  her  style  was  different 
from  Maria's ;  yet  she  felt  for,  and  even 
partly  sympathised  with  the  poor  girL 
She  had  never  liked  her  so  well  before,  for 
she  had  never  before  seen  her  so  natural, 
or  known  her  so  perfectly  truthfiil. 

*^  Carolme,''  her  companion  said  at  last, 
after  having  in  vain  waited  for  an  answer 
to  her  last  speech ;  "I  hope  I  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  your  friendship,  for  I 
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prize  it  mote  than  that  of  any  one  I 
know.  I  hope  we  shall  be  always  friends, 
dearest  Caroline." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed,  Maria,"  Caroline 
answered,  warmly;  "and  you  know  we 
shall  soon  be  relations." 

It  struck  Caroline  that  Maria  winced 
slightly  as  she  thus  referred  to  their 
approaching  relationship ;  yet  the  latter 
was,  upon  the  whole,  in  decidedly  better 
spirits  than  she  had  seen  her  for  many 
years.  A^d.  m  teuth,  her  roind  ™  no 
longer  in  the  restless  fererish  state  pro- 
duced by  ambition  disappointed  at  every 
turn,  time  without  employment,  and  life 
without  an  object.  Afte^  many  struggles 
and  heart-burnings,  poor  Maria  had  at  last 
bid  a  long  and  bitter  farewell  to  the  proud 
hopes  of  the  past,  and  accepted  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  best  destiny  offered 
her.  She  had  made  the  best  of  her  time 
at  Wetherstone  to  gain  the  heart  of  honest 
John.  He  was  then,  as  the  reader  knows, 
suffering  deeply  from  his  rejection  by  his 
cousin  Caroline.  In  addition  to  the 
grievous  disappointment  this  rejection  had 
been  in  itself,  it  had  confirmed  him  in  a 
suspicion  he  had  long  entertained,  that 
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he  was  a  very  stupid  fellow,  and  that  no 
womaa  would  ever  love  him.  He  was, 
therefore,  delighted  and  astonished  by 
finding  himself  an  object  of  interest  to 
a  handsome,  fashionable  girl  like  Maria 
Boss — a  girl  of  whom  he  had  at  first 
stood  dreadfully  in  awe — and  was  easily 
flattered  into  making  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand.  He  did  not  love  her,*  it  was  true, 
as  he  had  loved  Caroline  Irvine;  but 
though  he  had  a  stupid  head,  he  had  a 
soft  heart,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
his  feelings,  Maria's  kindness  was  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  him,  and  his  vanity 
was  gratified  by  the  idea  of  showing  the 
world — the  Wetherstone  world — that  he 
coxdd  be  chosen  by  such  a  woman.  He 
proposed  to  Maria  by  letter.  This  letter 
he  was  a  week  in  composing,  and  he  had 
destroyed  more  than  a  quire  of  paper  in  the 
attempt.  Even  in  the  end  it  was  &t  from 
being  a  masterpiece  of  composition.  Maria 
blujshed  over  her  lover's  grammatical  and 
orthographical  errors,  and  for  a  moment 
— it  was  but  a  moment — shrunk  firom 
setting  a  seal  to  the  £a.te  she  had  prepared 
for  herself.  But  at  last,  though  with  an 
inward    loathing,    her    acceptance    was 
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penned,  and  dispatched  to  John,  who 
was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  breakfSast- 
parlonr,  awaiting  the  missive  with  a  red 
fJEtce  and  a  palpitating  heart.  As  soon  as 
it  was  gone,  Maria  bolted  her  door,  and 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  But  she  did 
not  change  her  mind. 

"  oil,  proud  ambition  lowly  laid ! " 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

Maria  returned  home  a  different  being 
—  lounged  on  sofas  and  read  poetry  no 
more;  but  studied  house-keepingi  kept 
accounts,  and  mended  stockings.  With 
Uttle  magnanimity  and  none  of  that 
strength  of  mind  which  consists  in  dis- 
regarding the  foolish  prejudices  of  vulgar 
people,  and  esteeming  worldly  things  at 
their  just  value,  she  possessed  both  reso- 
lution and  perseverance.  Caroline  was 
the  only  person  to  whom  her  pride  had 
permitted  a  glance  into  the  true  state  of 
her  feelings,  or  into  the  struggle  she  had 
had ;  to  all  others  she  spoke  of  her  mar- 
riage in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  affection  entirely, 
while  she    never    mentioned   her  future 
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husband  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
spect.  There  was  something  in  her 
noanner  which  seemed  to  command  every 
one  to  treat  him  with  consideration.  She 
had  completely  awed  both  Mrs.  Purees 
and  Mrs.  liUie  into  civility  in  her  presence. 
They  did  not  like  her;  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  interfere  either  with  her  or  John, 
and  this  was  exactly  the  effect  she  had 
hoped  to  produce.  They  indenmified 
themselves  by  calling  her,  behind  her 
back — "her  ladyship!"  and  "her  high- 
ness 1" — but,  notwithstanding,  they  wctc, 
upon  the  whole,  tolerably  satisfied  with 
the  match,  and  boasted  of  it  to  all  their 
acquaintances. 

With  Mr.  Purves  Maria  was  a  favou- 
rite. She  did  not  dislike  him  so  much 
as  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  had  judi- 
ciously taken  some  pains  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  him.  He  spoke  of  her  as  "  a 
handsome,  accomplished,  stylish  girl  who 
would  adorn  any  station.  Just  the  girl 
I  should  have  chosen  for  John — she  vnll 
brush  him  up,  and  that  is  what  he  wants. 
Miss  Boss  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  best  society — a  thorough 
lady,  and  my  maxim  is  to  marry  a  ktdy, 
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^whatever  else  she  may  be.  Decidedly  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  John,  and  for  her 
too,  for  that  matter ;  for,  I  flatter  myself, 
she  is  entering  s^  family  where  she  will 
find  everything  carried  on  in  style.  Style 
and  manner  is  everything  to  a  delicately- 
nurtured  female  of  refined  feelings,"  Mr. 
Furves  would  conclude  in  his  briskest  and 
most  consequential  manner,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  a  chair  in  one  of  his  easiest 
attitudes,  and  knitting  his  brows  and 
pursing  his  mouth  as  if  farther  to  impress 
his  hearers  with  the  profundity  of  the 
reflective  powers  which  led  to  his  decisions. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Teeue  was  a  feeling  of  melanclioly 
mingled  with  the  pleasure  with  which 
Caroline  found  herself  once  more  at  Loch- 
arroch.  Although  still  early  in  the  season^ 
the  weather  was  quite  autimmal.  Grey 
mists  veiled  the  mountains,  and  chilly 
winds  piped  down  the  valleys.  The  dark 
pine  woods  were  unrelieved  hy  any  variety 
of  light  and  shade,  and  loomed  on  the 
fiirther  side  of  the  loch  one  heavy,  hlack 
unbroken  mass,  while  the  white  spray 
gleamed  coldly  out  on  the  lead-coloured 
waters,  or  broke  upon  the  rocky  shore. 

It  was  upon  the  day  of  her  arrival,  on 
such  an  evening  as  I  have  described  above, 
that  Caroline  went  out,  alone,  to  take  her 
first  walk  at  Locharroch  since  the  return 
of  Malcolm  Gordon.     Caroline  was  not 
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sorry  that  none  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  felt  inclined  to  accompany  her.  The 
Major  was  talking  business  with  his  son 
in  the  garden,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  inspecting  the  vegetables  and  the 
fruit-trees;  Agnes  was  unpacking,  while 
Catherine  was  entertaining  her  with  an 
account  of  all  her  domestic  concerns. 
Mrs.  Gordon  and  Agnes  were  great 
Mends.  Mrs.  Gordon  consided  the  latter 
**a  very  useful,  sensible,  and  amiable 
woman." 

She  allowed,  however,  that  she  was  not 
so  clever  as  Caroline;  but  she  was  of 
opioion  that  she  "  would  make  the  better 
wife  of  the  two."  She  had  once  made 
this  remark  to  her  husband,  to  which  he 
had  replied,  that  "  they  would  both  make 
very  good  wives,  he  did  not  doubt."  Prom 
this  speech,  Catherine  gathered  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  her.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  her  hujsband  could 
not  be  mistake;^;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  for  some  reason  or  feeling 
(Catherine  never  analysed  her  motives) 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  agree  with 
him,  she  accounted  for  the  difference  by 
saying  to  herself,  "  Men  never  do  under- 

VOL.  in.  T 
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stand  these  tilings.  They  never  have 
the  least  idea  who  will  make  the  best 
wives." 

But  to  return  to  Caroline.  She  was, 
as  I  have  said,  pleased  to  be  alone  with 
her  own  thoughts,  yet  the  pleasure  was 
of  a  melancholy  nature,  and  her  thoughts 
were  almost  whoUy  retrospective.  As  she 
paced  up  and  down  beneath  the  beech 
trees  before  the  Ubraiy  windows,  where 
she  and  Malcolm  had  often  walked,  and 
where  he  had  talked  to  her  of  his  past 
life  and  his  present  thoughts,  and,  with- 
out assimiption  or  ostentation,  so  kindly 
opened  her  understanding,  and  led  her 
young  mind  to  admire  all  that  was  good 
and  great,  and  her  heart  to  share  in  the 
unbounded  benevolence  which  filled  his 
own,  her  eyes  swam  with  tears,  and  her 
bosom  swelled  with  emotion.  Never  had 
she  known  any  one  whose  views  were  so 
clear  and  so  just,— whose  judgment  was  so 
little  biassed  by  passion  and  prejudice, — 
and  who  was  yet  so  enthusiastic  in  feeling, 
so  earnest  and  steady  in  action.  Once 
he  had,  at  least,  esteemed  and  liked  her ; 
but  now  she  seemed  shut  out  firom  his 
sympathy.      He  had  not  written  her  a 
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line  since  they  parted.  All  the  hopes 
she  had  so  fondly  cherished  that  all  wotdd 
be  as  it  used  to  be  at  Locharroch,  had 
somehow  or  other  to-night  become  va- 
poury and  unsubistantial,  and  seemed 
ready  to  dissolve  away.  She  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  had 
been  much  disappointed  in  not  finding 
bun  awaiting  their  arrival  at  his  sister's. 
His  absence  seemed  ominous  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  unaccountable  estrange- 
ment ;  and  it  appeared  to  Carohne,  whom 
indisposition  had  made  somewhat  nervous 
and  superstitious,  that  the  sad,  lowering 
sky,  and  cold,  wild  wind  were  prophetic 
of  her  cheerless  destiny, — shut  out  for  ever 
from  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  him, 
who,  for  seven  years,  had  been  a  main 
object  of  her  existence,  and  whose  Mend- 
ship  had  lent  to  her  life  a  glow  and  in- 
terest, of  the  extent  of  which,  the  dreary 
vacuum  consequent  on  its  withdrawal 
alone  made  her  sensible. 

Feeling,  however,  that  it  was  neither 
wise  nor  healthy  to  indulge  longer  in 
the  retrospections,  comparisons,  and  fore- 
bodings produced  by  her  solitary  ramble. 
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she  forced  herself  to  forego  the  melancholy 
pleasure,  and  to  turn  her  footsteps  towards 
the  house.  On  her  way  thither,  she  met 
Catherine  and  Agnes,  who  had  come  out 
to  look  for  her. 

"  Now  Carry,  dearest,"  said  the  latter, 
**I  am  excessively  displeased  with  you. 
I  fancied  you  had  heen  resting  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa,  as  I  recommended. 
And  you  have  not  even  put  on  a  warm 
shawl.  Oh,  child  1  you.  make  me  miser- 
able by  your  imprudence." 

**  Indeed,  Caroline,"  said  Catherine, 
"you  are  foolish.  What  uiducement 
could  you  have  to  come  out  in  such  a 
disagreeable  night  P  The  wiad  has  made 
your  eyes  quite  red.  Not,  however,  that  I 
see  any  reason  Agnes  has  to  be  alarmed. 
You  are  looking  a  little  thin  and  pale; 
but  the  Locharroch  air  will  soon  set  you 
up  again.  Malcolm,  I  suppose,  will  be 
over  to-morrow,  and,  if  the  day  is  fine, 
he  shall  take  you  out  for  a  walk.  I  don't 
think  he  is  quite  weU  either.  I  wish  he 
had  a  wife,  though  some  persons  are  8ur« 
prised  to  hear  me  say  so.  But  I  hate 
such  mercenary  people.     I  wish  to  see 
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my  brother  happy, — I  wish  to  see  an  heir 
to  my  father's  house ;  and  my  boys  will, 
I  trust,  carve  out  a  fortune  for  them- 
selyes.  I  wish  you  two  would  help  me 
to  persuade  Ardennan  to  marry." 

To  this  speech  Caroline  found  she  could 
return  no  answer. 

AU  night  she  lay  awake  feverish  and 
restless,  wondering  whether  he  really 
would  come  on  the  morrow.  In  the 
morning  she  rose  unrefreshed  and  utterly 
without  an  appetite.  Every  sound  made 
her  start  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
Malcolm. 

He  came  at  last — ^about  luncheon  time. 
His  manner  was  kind  and  friendly  to  all ; 
but  he  had  no  conversation  with  Caroline. 
She  tried  to  hope  that  it  might  have  been 
accident  that  he  never  sat  beside  her, 
never  even  addressed  her;  but  though 
there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  coun- 
tenance the  idea,  her  heart  misgave  her 
that  his  avoidance  was  intentional.  He 
would  not  remain  to  dinner,  saying  he  had 
business  at  home.  Ere  he  went,  however, 
with  true  highland  hospitality,  he  invited 
the  whole  party  to  spend  a  day,  or  two 
or  three  days  at  Ardennan,  if  they  could 
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put  up  vnth  the  disoomfoits  of  a  bachelor's 
establishment. 

*'  We  shall  dine  with  you,  Malcolm," 
answered  Catherine;  ''  but>  we  are  not 
going  to  stay  at  Ardennan  till  you  have 
got  a  wife  to  receive  us.*' 

Catherine  spoke  jestingly.  Her  brother 
answered  gravely, 

'^  Then  I  am  afiraid,  my  dear  Catherine, 
you  will  never  come  at  all,  as  I  shall 
never  marry." 

As  Malcolm  spoke  his  eyes  met  Caro- 
line's, and  they  both  coloured.  It  seemed 
to  Caroline,  however,  that  she  had  read 
something  in  that  glance  which  would 
have  made  her  happy,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  words  which  had  accompanied 
it,  and  his  calm,  unmoved,  and,  though 
Mendly,  reserved  manner,  as  he  bade  her 
good  morning. 

Tliis  first  meeting  was  but  a  q>ecimen 
of  those  which  followed.  The  barrier 
which  had  sprung  up  between  them 
seemed  to  strengthen.  Except  the  ordi* 
nary  forms  of  politeness,  th^  now  seldom 
exchanged  sentences,  and  yet  there  were 
moments  when  an  apparently  involuntary 
look  or  tone  of  Malcolm's  would  almost 
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oonvince  Caroline  against  her  reason  that 
she  was  beloved, — ^for,  if  he  did  love  her, 
what  obstacle  was  there  to  his  telling  her 
so  ?  If  she  could  only  have  been  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  did  not  love  her, — 
if  she  had  only  understood  his  feelings 
as  she  used  to  do,  she  thought  she  could 
have  been  much  happier.  As  it  was,  her 
mind  was  distracted  with  anxiety,  restless 
with  indecision,  and  miserable  with  a  feel- 
ing that  it  was  weak  and  wrong  not  at 
once  to  cease  to  hope,  and  resolve  to  bear 
her  solitary  destiny.  In  this  condition 
she  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat.  Every 
day  she  became  paler  and  thinner,  and 
the  naturally  joyous  expression  ^  her 
countenance,  gave  place  to  one  of  anxiety 
and  dejection. 

There  is  nothing  so  utterly  wearing  out 
to  mind  and  body  as  a  protracted  alterna- 
tion of  hope  and  fear.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, under  such  circumstances,  to 
preserve  that  steady  possession  of  the 
soul  which  is  the  only  true  moral  health. 
Grief  and  disappointment  every  noble  and 
trusting  heart  will  know  how  to  bear  with 
resignation  and  dignity;  but  anxiety  of 
long  continuance  seems  to  sap  the  very 
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springs  of  life,  physical  and  spiritual, 
and  is  the  hardest  trial  to  which  our  faith 
can  be  subjected. 

"  I  lore  him  too  dearly,"  thought  poor 
Caroline.  '*  My  heart  has  set  up  an  idol. 
I  am  no  joy  now  to  my  father.  He  says 
nothing,  but  I  know  he  is  miserable  for 
my  sake.  Oh !  may  God  preserve  my  life 
for  his,  even  though  that  life  should  be 
to  me  but  one  long  season  of  endurance  I" 
And  then  Caroline  would  try  to  smile 
and  jest,  as  in  happier  days ;  but  the 
attempt  was  a  melancholy  one. 

Poor  Agnes's  uneasiness  was  now  ex- 
treme. The  true  cause  of  her  sister's 
indis^sition  she  never  even  remotely 
guessed  at.  She  feared  she  was  falling 
into  a  decline,  and  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  ever  having  allowed  her  to 
go  to  London.  The  Major  said  nothing, 
would  not  even  acknowledge  his  fears  to 
himself,  or  look  into  the  future  beyond 
a  few  days ;  but  he  was  constantly  asking 
her  how  she  felt,  and  incessantly  suggest- 
ing something  which  he  thought  might 
amuse  her,  or  do  her  good.  He  seemed 
to  have  hardly  a  thought  that  was  not 
in   some  way  connected  with  her   com- 
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fort  and  pleasure,  and  she  rarely  looked 
towards  him  that  she  did  not  catch  his 
eye  fixed  upon  her  with  the  tenderest 
anxiety.  Even  Catherine  hegan  to  be 
alarmed — and  the  more  so  that  Caroline 
seemed  always  rather  to  wish  to  conceal 
her  illness  than  to  exaggerate  it.  She 
had  always  been  kind;  but  now,  as  at  a 
former  season  of  distress,  she  became  quite 
affectionate. 

"  How  I  should  love  Catherine  if  she 
were  always  thus  l"  thought  Caroline. 

Locharroch  himself  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  did  not  seem  to  share  in  the 
general  anxiety.  True,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  discover  his  sentiments,  he 
seemed  to  be  desirous  that  his  sister 
should  be  amused  and  employed,  but  he 
did  not  encourage  the  proposals  which 
were  frequently  being  made,  that  she 
should  have  medical  advice,  change  of  air, 
and  medicine. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  wife  one  day, 
when  they  were  alone  together ;  "  I  am 
really  a  little  alarmed  about  Caroline. 
What  do  you  think  can  be  the  matter 
with  her  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  with  which  I  am  beginning 
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to  be  out  of  patience — ^not  that  I  blame 
her  so  much,  either." 

With  this  answer  Catherine  was  forced 
to  be  contented,  as  she  could  obtain 
none  more  satisfactory.  She  was  greatly 
relieved,  however,  to  find  that  her  hus- 
band was  not  alarmed,  and  though  still 
as  kind  as  ever  to  Caroline,  assured  Agnes 
and  the  Major  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  as  John  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  danger.  To  this  Agnes  merely 
replied  by  a  heavy  sigh,  looking  upwards, 
as  if  in  earnest  entreaty  to  the  Mighty 
Power,  in  whose  hand  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  death. 

"  Danger  1"  cried  the  Major;  "  who 
ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  P  I — I  am 
not  alarmed,  Catherine.  There  is  no 
cause  —  none  at  all.  My  darling  is  a 
little  out  of  sorts,  that  is  all.  She  only 
requires  a  little  nursing,  and  care,  and 
tenderness.  You  are  too  anxious,  my 
dear  Catherine.  It  is  all  your  kindness, 
I  know ;  but  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Caroline  has  no  cough  or  pain  in  her 
side.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm — ^none 
in  the  least." 

«  So  John  thinks." 
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"  Does  he  ?"  with  an  air  of  inex- 
pressible relief,  then  adding : — "  Of  course 
— of  course — John  is  a  sensible  man,  and, 
besides,  understands  those  things.  Carry 
has  a  very  sound  constitution — remark- 
ably sound — sounder  than  any  of  us.  I 
am  not  at  all  alarmed — only  anxious  — 
sorry  I  mean,  to  see  my  sweet  pet  suffer- 
ing, and  she  is  so  patient — exactly  like 
her  mother.'* 

And  away  went  the  Major  to  look  for 
Caroline,  as  he  always  did  now  when 
she  was  absent  from  his  sight  for  ten 
minutes. 

It  was  now  within  a  week  of  the  time 
appointed  for  the  Irvines  to  leave  Loch- 
arroch.  The  visit  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  of  the  good  which  had  been 
expected  from  it.  Caroline  was  worse 
instead  of  better,  and  with  the  restlessness 
which  generally  accompanies  a  mental 
malady  when  the  stifferer  has  not  been 
prostrated  by  it  into  hopelessness,  she  began 
to  fancy  she  should  be  better  in  Edin- 
burgh. And  yet  the  idea  of  leaving 
Malcolm  seemed  dreadful.  It  was  some- 
thing even  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him 
speak,  although  the  happiness  his  presence 
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bestowed  had  something  ia  it  aldn  to  tor- 
ture. Endeavouring,  however,  to  reflect 
on  the  matter,  her  judgment  seemed  to  de- 
cide that  it  was  best  to  go.  At  home,  at 
least,  her  mind  would  not  be  tempted  to 
dwell  on  Malcolm  by  the  constant  expec* 
tation  that  he  might  come.  She  believed 
now  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  coming 
to  Locharroch.  She  had  deceived  herself 
by  false  and  unfounded  hopes.  She  had 
not  dared  to  look  at  the  truth.  As  soon 
as  she  got  home,  she  would  return  to  her 
usual  occupations,  she  would  recover  her 
lost  peace.  She  would — ^not  forget  Mal- 
colm— but  learn  to  think  of  him  as  of 
one  who  was  separated  from  her  by  a 
gulf  wider  than  the  ocean  which  rolls 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Indies. 
The  Major  and  his  elder  daughter  had 
no  will  at  present  but  that  of  Caroline, 
and  the  day  of  their  departure  was  fixed. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  fixed  than  Caroline 
began  to  feel  a  wish  that  it  might  be 
put  off.  But  this  she  knew  to  be  weak- 
ness, and  she  resolutely  determined  not 
to  yield  to  it. 

Only  two  or  three  days  before  that  on 
which  they  were  to  set  out  on  their  home- 
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ward  journey,  the  weather  being  fine, 
Catherine  proposed  they  should  have  an 
early  dinner,  and  all  drire  over  to  Arden- 
nan  to  take  tea  with  Malcolm.  Caro- 
line's heart  beat  wildly  at  the  mere  pro- 
posal. She  had  wished  to  see  Ardennan 
once  more  —  for  the  last  time,  she  said 
to  herself;  but  she  had  resolved  to  make 
no  proposal,  to  take  no  step  which  might 
lead  to  the  desired  arrangement.  Mal- 
colm should  never  suspect  that  she  was 
anxious  to  maintain  a  friendship  which 
he  wished  to  break  off.  She  was  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  betray  to  any  one  how 
she  loved  him. 

"  Should  you  like  the  excursion,  my 
treasure?'*  her  father  said,  turning  to 
her  before  he  answered  his  daughter- 
in-law. 

**  I  think  a  drive  would  be  pleasant 
—  anywhere  that  Catherine  and  you 
like." 

Here,  before  either  Mrs.  (Jordon  or  her 
father-in-law  had  time  to  answer,  Loch- 
arroch,  who  was  still  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  engaged  with  the  morning  papers, 
suddenly  looked  up  and  remarked, — 

^^  We  cannot  have  tea  or  see  Malcolm 
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anywhere  but  Ardennan,  therefore  let  us 
go  without  more  ado,  unless  anyone  dis- 
likes going  there,  in  which  ease,  I  beg 
he  or  she  will  say  so  at  once/' 

John  spoke  rather  impatiently,  and, 
as  no  one  answered,  Catherine  went  to 
give  the  necessary  directions.  Ere  he 
returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  newspaper, 
he  gave  one  quick,  peculiar,  iatelligent, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  reproving  glance  at  his 
younger  sister.  She  coloured  all  oyer, 
and  hastily  walked  into  one  of  the  em- 
brasures of  the  windows  to  conceal  her 
embarrassment. 

Was  it  possible  that  John — ^the  least 
likely  person  ia  all  the  world  —  had 
actually  discovered  her  secret?  Caroline, 
in  a  state  of  painful  bewilderment,  con- 
tinued to  stand  in  the  window,  as  if 
admiring  the  view,  tiU  every  one  had 
left  the  room  but  her  brother  and  herself. 
She  longed  for  him  to  go  too,  as  she  did 
not  wish  to  pass  him,  in  case  she  should 
again  encounter  his  eye.  She  was  yet 
standing  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  when  she 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  voice 
at  her  ear. 

"  Caroline,"     he    said,    "  I    have    no 
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patience  with  afiPectation,  and  little  pity 
for  those  who  sacrifice  their  health  and 
happiness  to  fantastic  punctilios  or  imagi- 
nary affiponts." 

Caroline  hlushed  cnmson  as  she  an- 
swered in  great  confusion, — 

"  I — I  will  not  pretend  to — ^not  to  know 
what  you  mean.  But  you — ^you  mistake ; 
I  know  of  no  affiront.  He  does  not  care 
for  me, — and — ^and  I  am  very  weak  and 
foolish." 

As  she  spoke  she  burst  into  tears,  which 
she  strove  to  repress  as  she  knew  John 
hated  tears,  and  she  feared  he  might  be 
angry.  But  he  took  no  notice  of  them, 
merely  asking  in  a  tone  as  if  he  were 
putting  a  question  about  any  ordinary 
feet, — 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  he  does  not  care 
for  you  ?'* 

** Because  he  has  never  said  he  does; 
and  there  is  nothing  to — ^to  prevent  him, 
if—" 

"  Unaccountable  1 "  John  answered, 
thoughtfully.  "But  dry  your  eyes,  and 
let  us  go  to  Ardennan  to-day,  at  all 
events.    What  good  will  tears  do  ?" 

"  None,     certainly,"     she     answered. 
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wiping  hers  away, — ^and  trying  to  look 
composed  and  cheerful.  "Pray,  John, 
don't  tell  Catherine.  I  shall  soon  be 
quite  well  again,  I  hope." 

John  returned  no  direct  answer;  but 
laying  his  hand  on  her  head  said,  with 
more  of  softness  than  she  ever  remem- 
bered to  hare  heard  in  his  Toioe  before, — 

"Tou  are  a  good  girl,  Caroline,  and 
deserve  to  be  happy; — ^and  you  will  be, 
or  I  am  no  true  prophet." 

Caroline  looked  up  at  her  brother. 
Though  she  had  always  respected  and 
esteemed  him,  she  had  never  felt  till 
now  that  she  loved  him;  but  her  warm 
heart  responded  at  once  to  the  touch  of 
kindness,  and  she  was  about  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  her  feelings, — 
when  his  unmoved  countenance  and 
unapproachable  manner  repelled  her  at 
once.  He  walked  towards  the  door ;  but 
turned  back  to  say, — 

"  Tell  Catherine  not  to  forget  the  books 
I  mentioned." 

"Yes,"  Caroline  replied.  "What  a 
pity,"  she  thought,  "that  so  estimable  a 
man  as  my  brother  John  should  be  so 
impassive  and  so  freezing  I " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

On  driying  up  to  the  hall-door  at 
Ardennan,  the  first  person  whom  they 
saw  was  Malcohn,  coming  round  one  of 
the  comers  of  the  house,  dressed  in  a 
green  shooting  -  jaeket,  with  a  Scotch 
honnet  on  his  head.  As  he  saw  the  car- 
riage, Caroline  could  not  avoid  perceiv- 
ing that  his  blue  eye  was  momentarily 
lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of  pleasure  which 
as  quickly  faded,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  grave  almost  sad  expression.  He  wel- 
comed them  all,  however,  with  great 
cordiality,  and  reproached  Catherine  for 
not  having  come  to  dinner  instead  of  tea. 

"  If  nothing  eke,"  he  added,  "  you 
know  I  have  always  poultry  to  give  you." 

"We  don't  doubt  the  hospitality  of 
Ardennan,   Malcolm,"  his   sister  replied^ 
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"but  we  preferred  coming  to  tea.  We 
intend  to  have  a  walk  after  tea,  and  to 
drive  home  by  moonlight.  I  thought  the 
excursion  would  do  good  to  Caroline, — 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  stiU  not  so 
strong  as  we  could  wish." 

She  was  standing  at  a  little  distance. 
Malcolm  looked  at  her  anxiously  and 
inquiringly, — ^hesitated  for  a  second,  and 
then  crossed  over  beside  her.  As  they 
walked  into  the  house  tc^ther,  he  asked, 
in  a  low  tone, — 

Are  you  very  ill,  Caroline  ?" 
Oh,  no  1  only  not  very  strong. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Major  Smythe, 
lately  ?"  was  his  next  question. 

"Only  yesterday  morning,"  she  an- 
swered, in  some  surprise.  "But  how  did 
you  know  we  corresponded  ?" 

"Forgive  me, — perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  pretended  not  to  know.  I  feared 
your  illness  might  have  been  caused  by 
some  anxiety.  I  see  I  have  been  indis- 
creet ;  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
Our  old  Mendship's  sake." 

As  Malcolm  spoke,  there  was  a  strange 
bitterness  mingled  with  his  naturally  cor- 
dial and  manly  tone.     He  turned  to  Agnes 
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ere  Caroline  could  answer  him.  The  latter 
remained  in  astonishment.  Dim  percep- 
tions of  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  her 
mind ;  but  so  vague  and  shadowy  that  she 
durst  hardly  cherish  the  incipient  hope  to 
which  they  seemed  to  give  birth.  More- 
over, how  WM  this  mist  which  had  sprung 
up  between  them  to  be  cleared  away  ?  She 
might  not  see  Malcolm  again  for  years. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  destined  to  be 
the  victim  of  some  strange  mistake. 

At  tea,  Malcolm  was  unusually  lively, — 
ahnost  as  lively  as  he  used  to  be  diirmg 
the  earlier  period  of  Caroline's  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Once  or  twice,  however,  she 
noticed  that  he  became  absent  and  thought- 
ftd,  though  only  for  a  brief  space, — ^for  he 
suddenly  roused  himself,  and  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  host  with  all  due  attention 
and  sprightliness.  He  did  not  address  her 
once  during  the  meal,  though  he  fre- 
quently handed  her  bread  and  cake.  As 
soon  as  tea  was  over,  Catherine  urged 
their  setting  out  upon  their  walk  to  Loch 
Achquaigh  immediately. 

When  the  ladies  catne  down  with  their 
things  on,  they  found  the  gentlemen  wait- 
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ing  in  the  hall.  Catherine,  who  was  always 
very  attentive  to  her  £ather-in-law,  in- 
stantly took  his  arm. 

"Malcolm,"  she  said,  "give  yours  to 
Caroline." 

He  offered  it  at  once,  but  in  silence.  She 
took  it,  but  with  a  slight  hesitation.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house,  he  said, 
"You  do  not  lean  on  me  at  all; — ^have 
I  offended  you?" 

"  Offended  me  ?— No  1 " 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  ere  he 
answered, — 

"  I  feared  I  had,  for  I  confess  I  was  out 
of  temper.  But  it  is  not  very  easy, — ^1  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  you  are  not  quite 
happy  yourself;  and  I  should  hate  myself 
if  I  thought  I  had  added  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  your — your  annoyances.  But 
do  not  imagine  I  wish  to  surprise  your 
confidence.  You  are  always  good  and 
wise — and  have,  I  doubt  not,  some  sufficient 
reason  for  withholding  it  even  from  me, 
Caroline,  the  secrets  and  thoughts  of 
whose  whole  heart  and  life  are  known  to 
you.  I  have  merely  wished  to  assure 
you,  ere  we  part  for  a  long,  long  time, 
to  meet,  if  we   should  ever  meet  again. 
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on  totally  diflferent  grounds,  —  that,  be- 
yond all  earthly  things,  I  wish  and 
pray  for  your  happiness.  I  have  had 
a  hard  struggle  with  myself,  Caroline, 
but  I  think  I  have  conquered  at  last, 
and  I  only  speak  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  could  I  have  seen  you  well  and  happy, 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  easier  for  me. 
I  trust,  my  feelings  are  not  altogether 
selfish.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  have  been  placed,  I  have  felt  that  it 
was  neither  safe  nor  right  to  indulge  my- 
self  as  I  used  to  do  in  the — ^in  the  happi- 
ness of  your  society;  but  a  time  may 
come — when  I  shall  have  become  inured 
to  my  lonely  fate — ^that  I  may  claim  again 
the  true  friendship— the  kind  sisterly  rcr 
gard,  which  for  seven  years  has  been  the 
solace  and  the  charm  of  my  life.  Then, 
in  all  probability,  you  will  have  many 
nearer  and  dearer  ties;  but  your  heart, 
I  know,  Caroline,  is  wide  enough  to  admit 
all  human  affections,  and  you  will  still 
reserve  a  place  in  your  esteem  for  your 
brother  Malcolm.  May  I  hope  for  this, 
my — ^my  sister,  Caroline  ?" 

His  voice  trembled  slightly  as  he  finished, 
and  he  appeared  to  exert  himself  to  re- 
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pres  his  feelings.  All  the  time  he  had 
been  speaking  his  eyes  had  been  averted 
from  Caroline's  face,  and  now,  as  he  sud- 
denly stood  stiU,  as  if  to  wait  for  her 
answer,  he  looked  straight  forward  upon 
the  white  clouds  driven  by  the  autumn 
breeze  swiftly  over  the  bright  blue  sky; 
but  he  looked  as  one  who  saw  not.  He 
was  only  conscious  at  that  instant  of  a 
small  hand  which  rested  lightly  on  his 
arm,  and  of  a  gentle,  though  agitated, 
breathing  by  his  side.  She  was,  indeed, 
in  the  present  weakened  state  of  her 
nerves,  too  much  agitated  to  reply  imme- 
diately, and  fancying  again  she  might  be 
displeased,  Malcolm  hastened  to  add,  in 
accents  of  disappointment,  with  perhaps 
the  slightest — ^the  very  slightest — ^mixture 
of  pique,  "  But  forgive  me  for  having  in- 
truded my  feelings  and  wishes  upon  you 
when  you  have  doubtless  sufficiait  cares 
of  your  own  to  occupy  you.  I  am  still 
selfish,'!  fear,"  he  continued  more  softly, 
and  with  a  stifled  sigh,  which  did  not, 
however,  escape  his  listener's  ear. 

"  Selfish  1"  she  exclaimed;  "Oh,  no! 
but  you — ^you  mistake  strangely  in  sup- 
posing that — ^that  you — that  I  understand 
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you.  I  have  never  giren  you  any  cause 
to  doubt  my  friendship;  but  I  feared  I 
had  offended  you,  you  have  been  so 
changed." 

Caroline  could  not  prevent  her  voice,  as 
she  spoke,  from  expressing  some  of  the 
anguish,  the  change  to  which  she  alluded 
had  caused  her.  He  started,  but  stiQ  did 
not  look  at  her  face.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  read  in  her 
burning  features  and  downcast  glance 
somewhat  of  the  truth. 

^*  You  have  not  understood  me,  Caroline. 
You  must,  indeed,  then  have  thought  me 
strange,  and  I  fear  unkind.  But  I  can 
hardly  believe — ^and  yet  I  must,  for  you  are 
trutiii  itself — ^that  you  have  not  read  my 
secret.  I  thought  it  had  been  but  too 
plain;  and  now,  gentle  and  generous 
woman,  I  fear  the  avowal  I  must  make 
will  give  you  pain,  I  love  you,  Caroline, 
—not  with  a  brother's  love,  but  with  a 
love  as  passionate  as  it  is  hopeless." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  but  firm  tone,  and  as 
he  finished,  drew  one  long,  hard  breath, 
and  disengaging  his  arm  from  Caroline's 
slight  hold,  pressed  his  crossed  hands 
tightly  on  his  breast,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
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the  ground.  Caroline's  heart  throbbed 
wildly^  her  head  swam,  and  her  eyes 
dazzled. 

"  Hopeless  1 "  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
breathless  with  intense  emotion, — **0h, 
Malcolm  1  why  hopeless  ?  " 

"Why!"  he  said,  turning  round  and 
looking  at  her  fixedly,  though  her  counte- 
nance was  bent  down,  while  his  tone 
was  firm  almost  to  sternness,  "because 
you  love, — you   are   engaged  to  another 


man." 


He  turned  and  would  have  walked  on, 
but  with  a  sort  of  desperate  calmness,  and 
feeling  instinctively  —  for  she  could  not 
reason — ^that  all  depended  on  the  moment, 
she  called  out,  "  Stop,  Malcolm !  oh,  stop ! 
you  mistake  strangely.  I  am  not  —  I 
never  was  engaged  to  any  other  man  I  " 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  spoke,  and  for 
the  first  time  their  eyes  met.  In  that 
glance  he  read  almost  all  he  wished  to 
know.     She  reiterated,  "I  love  no  one, 

« 

Malcolm — no  one  at  least  but, " 

"  But  whom  ?  darling  of  my  heart, — ^but 
whom  P  "  he  said,  taking  the  hand  he  had 
dropped,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her 
agitated  fstce. 
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She  answered  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice, 
**  You  only, — and  for  ever !  " 

"  And  you  only, — and  for  ever  1 "  he 
repeated,  as,  bending  down,  he  kissed  her 
tenderly;  then  once  more  drawing  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  holding  it  against 
his  heart,  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  September, 
breezy  and  sunshiny,  and  cold  enough  to 
be  bracmg,  without  being  disagreeable. 
As  the  lovers  turned  round  the  angle  of  a 
rock,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  Loch 
Achquaigh  opened  out  before  them,  the 
blue  waters  were  rippling  and  breaking 
into  little  white  caps  in  the  breeze,  the 
light  clouds  fled  hastily  athwart  the  sunny 
sky,  and  the  shadows  chased  one  another 
over  the  clear  heathery  hills.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  wild  scent  of  heather  and  pine, 
the  coral  berries  of  the  rowan-tree  gleamed 
amid  the  dark  woods,  and  the  tones  of  the 
motmtain  breeze  mingled  with  the  fall  of 
the  distant  torrent,  and  the  liquid  ripple 
of  the  lake  as  it  broke  upon  the  rocky  or 
pebbly  shore. 

"Let  us  sit  down,  my  Caroline,"  said 
Malcolm,  "for  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
tired.'' 
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As  he  spoke,  he  selected  for  a  seat  a  flat 
gramte  rock  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  This  seat  was  shaded  by 
some  oak  copsewood,  which  grew  at  the 
top  of  a  bank  amid  an  undergrowth  of 
ferns  and  heather,  while  some  trailing 
shoots  of  the  ivy,  interspersed  with  lichois 
and  moss,  clasped  roxmd  the  ru^ed  gra- 
nite projections. 

"  Caroline,''  Malcolm  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  **  do  you  remember  that  cold  winter 
day,  now  nearly  eight  years  ago,  when  I 
was  so  very  miserable  ?  Do  you  remember 
how  kindly  you  spoke  to  me  then  ?  You 
were  the  first  to  comfort  me,  Caroline. 
Even  in  the  very  hour  of  my  distress  about 
poor  Violet,  I  believe  I  began  to  love  you, 
though  without  knowing  it.  It  was  not 
tiU  I  was  far  removed  from  you,  my  be- 
loved, that  I  became  aware  of  aU  you, 
young,  aknost  childish,  as  you  were  then, 
had  been  to  me.  I  discovered  that  in 
truth  you  had  been  far  more  to  me  than 
Violet  had  ever  been — fsar  more  truly  the 
companion  of  my  soul — the  sharer  of  all 
my  thoughts  and  feelings.  From  the 
ashes  of  my  old  passion  arose  a  purer  and 
a  steadier  flame.    You  had  grown  to  be  part 
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of  my  very  heart  and  life  ere  I  was  aware 
that  you  were  more  to  me  than  a  kind 
little  sister.  How  anxiously  in  India  I 
used  to  look  for  your  letters — so  like  your- 
self they  were,  so  fuU  of  sense,  and  anima- 
tion, and  kindness.  Sometimes  the  idea 
crossed  me,  like  that  of  some  exquisite  and 
distant  day-dream,  that  I  perchance  might 
teach  that  warm  heart  a  warmer  feeling 
than  it  had  yet  experienced.  This,  I  have 
said,  was  my  day-dream;  but  in  my  soberer 
moments  it  seemed  to  me  irrational  to 
hope  that  it  could  ever  become  truth.  I 
said  to  myself,  that  with  so  many  attrac- 
tions as  you  possessed,  and  with  feelings 
so  generous  and  affectionate,  it  was  almost 
impossible  your  affections  should  continue 
disengaged  tiU  my  return;  and  even  if 
they  did,  I  feared  you  had  been  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  me  as  an  elder 
brother  ever  to  feel  for  me  a  warmer  sen- 
timent. Every  letter  that  I  have  received 
firom  you  for  two  or  three  years,  I  have 
endeavoured,  before  opening  it,  to  prepare 
myself  for  the  announcement  of  your 
marriage — I  have  indeed.  Carry.  But, 
although  I  was  convinced  you  were  the 
only   woman    with    whom    I    could    be 
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happy — ^the  wisest,  truest,  most  affection- 
ate of  your  sex ;  I  did  not  know,  till  I  saw 
you  again  in  London,  how  I  loved  you.  I 
had  fancied  that  I  was  too  old  to  be 
romantic;'*  here  he  stole  a  sly  glance  at 
her ;  "  but  I  foimd  I  was  quite  ndstaken. 
Moreover,  I  beHeve  I  am  destined  now  to 
continue  so  aU  my  life  long."  He  stopped 
for  a  second,  looking  in  her  face  with  a 
sort  of  faint  mirthfulness,  while  his  lips 
were  slightly  drawn  together,  with  a  pre- 
tence to  conceal  a  smile,  which  broke  out, 
however,  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and 
in  the  brighter  glance  of  his  clear,  kind, 
blue  eye.  He  was  evidently  the  same  old 
Malcolm  as  ever.  Years  had  not  quenched 
the  buoyancy  of  his  temper  any  more  than 
they  had  chilled  the  warmth  of  his  heart. 
In  answer  to  his  look,  Caroline  merely 
threw  at  him,  in  sportive  mischief,  a  moun* 
tain-ash  berry,  which  she  had  picked  £rom 
the  ground.  Her  heart  boimded  with  de- 
light to  see  him  so  happy,  and  to  think 
that  she  had  made  him  so. 

After  shaking  his  head  at  her,  he  con- 
tinued, more  gravely, — 

"  But  at  that  very  moment,  Caroline, 
in  which  I  first  felt  how  my  soul  loved 
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you,  despondency  took  possession  of  me. 
You  were  still  so  young  and  so  beautiful — 
80  much  more  beautiful  even  than  I  had 
imagined,  that  it  seemed  presumption  in  a 
sun-burnt  old  bachelor  like  me  to  dream 
of  winning  the  love  of  a  woman  such  as 
you  were.  Beautiful  Caroline  1 — ^beautiful 
in  my  eyes  for  evermore  1  But  hope  still 
lingered  faintly,  till  that  evening  at  the 
ball,  when  I  saw  you  with  Major  Smythe, 
and  heard  on  all  hands  that  you  were 
his  betrothed:  a  report  which  every  dr- 
cumstance,  then  and  since,  has  tended 
strangely  to  confirm.  Oh,  my  love  1  I  was 
indeed  disappointed.  It  seemed  so  hard : 
and  now,  in  my  second  disappointment,  I 
had  no  kind  little  sister,  no  gentle  mini- 
stering spirit,  to  bid  me  be  comforted.  I 
dared  not  even  seek  for  consolation  in  your 
friendship;  for  I  felt  that  the  time  was 
past  when,  in  your  presence,  I  could  re- 
strain the  expression  of  my  feelings  within 
the  bounds  of  mere  friendship ;  and  I  could 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  one  whom  I 
reverenced  not  less  than  I  loved,  or  com- 
promise my  own  principles,  by  addressing 
the  betrothed  wife  of  another  man  in  the 
language  even  of  a  disappointed  lover.    It 
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was  only  your  saying  that  you  did  not 
understand  me,  that  drew  forth  the  avowal 
of  what  I  supposed  my  unfortunate  attach- 
ment ;  for  I  wished  you  to  understand  me, 
Caroline.  It  was  not  pride  that  held  me 
silent,  and  I  knew  you  too  well  not  to  be 
certain  that,  in  learning  my  feelings, 
yours  would  only  be  those  of  the  most 
generous  and  delicate  pity — such  pity  as  it 
could  hurt  not  the  proudest  or  most  sensi- 
tive spirit  to  be  the  object  of.  And  now, 
my  own,  I  am  only  puzzled  to  know  how 
you  have  happened  to  fall  in  love  with 
me,  or  when  your  kind  affection  for  your 
brother  Malcolm  began  to  change  into  the 
sentiments  you  are  now  so  generous  as  to 
entertain/* 

A  shade  of  the  deepest  thought  and  feel- 
ing passed  over  Caroline's  countenance, 
which  suddenly  broke  into  a  smile,  as  she 
asked, — 

"  Did  you  ever,  Malcolm,  read  a  little 
book,  called  *A  Father's  Legacy  to  his 
Daughters?'" 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  think  I  have.  What 
then?" 

"  It  is  long  since  I  read  it ;  but  I  re- 
member one  piece  of  advice  the  author 
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gives,  is,  that  a  woman  ought  never  to  tell 
her  lover  how  much  she  loves  him.  The 
mere  fact  of  her  accepting  him,  is,  it  is 
said,  sufficient.  I  forget  the  words  now, 
it  is  so  long  since  I  read  it ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  she  will  lower  herself  in  his 
opinion  by  expressing  more  openly  her 
affection.  What  think  you  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  advice?** 

Malcolm,  ere  he  replied,  fixed  his  eye 
on  hers,  with  an  expression  as  if  he  were 
much  inclined  to  laugh.  He  did  smile,  as 
he  replied, — 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  Carry,  that  even  if  I 
thought  the  advice  good,  I  should  not  be 
sufficiently  virtuous  to  say  so,  as  I  have 
a  presentiment  you  are  going  to  say 
something  that,  reprehensible  man  that 
I  am,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear,  and  that  you 
might  thereby  be  prevented  saying.  But, 
fortunately,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  the 
wisdom,  if  wisdom  there  be,  savours  of 
worldUness.  Caroline,  I  will  be  candid. 
If  you  think  your  Malcolm  mean  and 
ungenerous,  and  tyrannical  in  disposition, 
prone  to  take  advantage,  rather  than  to 
imitate  the  goodness  with  which  he  comes 
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in  contact,  then,  by  all  means,  take  the 
worthy  Doctor's  advice.  The  mere  fact 
of  your  accepting  such  a  man  is  quite  suf*^ 
ficiently  expressive  of  your  love ;  as  all  the 
love  you  could  feel  for  him  must,  I  should 
think,  be  expressed  in  the  fact.  But  if 
you  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  man  you 
liave  promised  to  marry,  trust  to  your  own 
true  heart  for  impulses  wiser  than  any  to 
be  obtained  in  good-girl  books,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  invariably  constructed  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  all  men  are 
bad." 

"  Well,  then,  to  overstep  at  once  the 
dignified  coldness,  and  break  the  deco- 
rous silence  proper  to  all  well-conducted 
women,  I  mean  to  tell  you,  Malcolm,  not 
only  how  much,  but  how  long  I  have  loved 
you.  According  to  *  good-girl  books,'  as 
you  call  them,  the  truth,  I  am  afraid,  is 
disgraceful  to  me." 

As  Caroline  spoke,  she  blushed  very 
deeply.  Malcolm  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  in  which  curiosity  was  blended 
with  admiration. 

After  a  short  pause,  she  continued,  in 
a  steady  tone,  but  without  raising  her 
eyes, — 
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"  You  have  mistaken  me,  Malcolm.     I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  loved  you  as  a 
sister."     As  she  spoke  he  started,  but  said 
nothing.    She  went  on.   "  Long,  long  ago, 
when  you  loved  poor  Violet  Smythe,   I 
loved  you  as  one  so  far  removed  from  me 
in  goodness  and  wisdom,  that  the  idea  of 
a  return  of  my  affection  scarce  crossed  my 
mind.  Afterwards,  your  distress — ^the  con- 
fidence you  reposed  in  m^— the    regard 
with  which  you  honoured  me — ^raised  me 
in  my  own  estimation,  and  seemed  to  bring 
me  nearer  to  you.    Malcobn,  do  you  re- 
member one  afternoon,  on  the  divan  in  the 
library,  when  I  was  so  fooUsh  as  to  cry?** 
"I  do,'*  he  answered,  his  countenance 
every  instant  assuming  a  stronger  and  yet 
stronger  expression  of  interest  and  sur- 
prise. 

"  You  said  I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand you,  that  I  was  but  a  child ;  and  I 
was  a  child  in  many  things,  but  not  in  all, 
for  I  loved  you  even  then  with  a  woman's 
love,  as  I  love  you  now,  as  I  have  loved 
you  all  these  long  years,  as  I  shall  love 
you  to  the  end  of  my  life.  But  do  not 
suppose,  my  dear  Malcolm,  that  my  love 
for  you  has  made  me  unhappy.    Moments 
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of  sadness  and  depression,  more  especially 
of  late,  it  may  have  given  me ;  but  it  has 
been,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  of  my  existence.  K I  have  made 
any  effort  to  do  right,  it  has  helped  to 
nerve  me  ;  if  I  have  had  anything  to 
suffer,  it  has  helped  to  sustain  me;  and 
when  I  have  been  happy,  it  has  made  me 
happier  still.  It  has  added  a  deeper 
meaning  to  my  whole  life;  it  has  im- 
proved my  whole  character ;  it  has  made 
me  more  worthy  of  the  happiness  which 
has  now  been  given  me;  and  if  I  have  at 
any  time  felt  pain  or  anxiety,  they  are 
now  more  than  recompensed.  At  last — 
at  last — oh,  I  am  happy ! " 

As  Caroline  spoke,  she  placed  her  hand 
in  his,  and  burst  into  tears.  For  some 
minutes  he  made  no  reply,  merely  raising 
her  hand  to  his  Ups,  and  kissing  it  with 
tender  reverence.  At  last  he  said,  but 
in  a  voice  which  faltered  with  feeling, 
"Caroline, — I  will  not  even  attempt  to 
tell  you  the  gratitude  I  feel,  for  it  is  far — 
oh,  far  beyond  all  wofBs ;  but  I  trust  God 
may  spare  me  to  show  by  my  life,  that 
though  imworthy  of  your  goodness,  I  am 
not  insensible  of  it.     In  love,  at  least,  if 
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in  nothing  else,  I  shall  deserve  you. 
Why  do  you  weep  so,  my  own?"  he 
added, — ^for  she  continued  to  weep  more 
passionately  than  she  had  ever  done  since 
the  day  Malcolm  had  bid  her  adieu  in 
Ann-street,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
India. 

"  I  cannot  teU,  Malcolm,  except  that  I 
am  not  strong  enough  at  present  to  bear 
so  much  joy.  It  seems  such  a  change, 
and  so  sudden.  I  felt  that  I  was  choking. 
You  must  help  me  to  regulate  my  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  mean  time  forgive  all  that 
is  wrong  in  them." 

Malcolm  replied  by  putting  his  arm 
round  her,  and  drawing  her  close  to  his 
heart.  And  once  more,  as  in  the  olden 
time  of  her  girlish,  unregarded  love,  she 
felt  the  stroi^  throbbings  of  that  heart  so 
true,  so  tender,  and  so  manly  against  her 
own  yearning  bosom ;  but  now — oh  what 
a  diange !  That  heart  beat  no  longer  in 
solitary  anguish,  but  in  happy  harmony 
with  hers. 

"  Bring  ever  all  your  happiness  and  all 
your  care  here,  my  Caroline,  and  rest 
assured  that  here  at  least  your  feelings 
will  ever  meet  with  sympathy."      And 
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thus  encouraged,  as  on  that  dark  after- 
noon  in  the  Ubrary,  she  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  weep;  her  tears,  however, 
coming  always  more  and  more  gently  till 
at  last  they  ceased  to  flow,  and  instead 
of  the  tumultuous  joy  which  had  at  first 
convulsed  it,  a  peaceful  calm  stole  into 
her  soul. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  set  clear  behind  the 
western  hills,  the  golden  radiance  faded 
from  the  mountain  tops,  the  wild  breeze 
died  away,  the  dews  fell  softly,  and  the 
clear  moon  shone  sweetly  on  the  lake,  now 
still  as  a  mirror. 

Malcolm's  heart  was  fiill  of  unutterable 
happiness,  and  his  spirit  rose  in  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Voicelessly  but 
fervently  he  prayed  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  make  happy  the  beloved  woman 
who  had  loved  him  so  long  and  so  well, 
and  that  neither  of  them  might  ever  forget 
that  their  mutual  attachment  was  given 
them,  like  all  other  blessings,  not  for  mere 
selfish  ends,  but  that  they  might  with  it 
glorify  the  Creator  and  Saviour  of  the 
earth  by  making  it  a  blessing  to  all 
around  them. 

It  was  not  tiU  the  twilight  had  given 
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place  entirely  to  the  moonlight,  and  a 
broad,  fan-shaped  track  of  silver  marked 
the  clear,  dark  bosom  of  the  lake,  that 
Malcolm  thought  of  the  hour. 

"  Dear  Caroline,"  he  said,  •*  it  is  very 
late,  and  thp  dew  is  falling.  My  dearest 
child,  how  could  I  be  so  thoughtless  as  to 
let  you  sit  out  in  the  damp,  and  you  so  far 
from  well!" 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  of  that ;  it  will  do 
me  no  harm,  and  I  shall  soon  be  well 
now.  Leave  taking  care  of  me  to  Agnes, 
Malcolm.  It  is  her  especial  depart- 
ment." 

He  laughed ;  "  Not  now.  I  shall  con- 
test the  matter  with  her." 

"  Come,  quick — ^for  they  will  wonder 
what  has  become  of  us  1"  she  cried,  start- 
ing up.  They  walked  briskly  back  to 
Ardennan,  where  they  found  the  rest  of 
the  party,  anxiously  awaiting  their  re- 
appearance,  and  inclined  to  be  angry  at 
their  prolonged  absence.  The  Major  mut- 
tered something  about  disliking  people 
playing  such  tricks,  and  not  being  pimc- 
tual,  and  frightening  their  friends,  soften- 
ing his  censure,  however,  by  remarking 
that  he  had  never  known  Caroline  do  such 
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a  thing  before.  Agnes  was  almost  in 
despair  about  the  night-air  and  the  dew, 
and  Catherine  said,  "  Ring  the  bell,  Mal- 
colm, if  you  please,  and  order  the  carriage. 
John,  I  know,  hates  to  be  so  late,  though 
he  has  not  said  a  word." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  good  sister ;  you 
must  all  stay  and  have  something  to  eat. 
I  am  sure,  Catherine,  for  the  honour  of 
Ardennan,  you  will  not  go  fasting." 

"  If  we  do,  it  is  your  own  fault,  and 
Caroline's." 

"  But  we  won't  go,"  said  Locharroch, 
speaking  for  the  first  time ;  "  and  we  will 
forgive  the  two  delinquents  ,y?w  once^ 

Catherine  could  not  understand  her 
husband.  She  had  never  known  him 
vote  for  staying  late  anywhere  before. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  was  not  im- 
patient, she  quickly  recovered  her  good- 
humour,  and  joined  Agnes  in  insisting 
that  Caroline  should  take  a  glass  of  toddy 
(whisky  punch)  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
of  the  damp  night  air. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  Caroline 
did  not  sleep  very  soundly  that  night. 
Hardly  an  hour  passed  that  she  did  not 
rise  to  look  out  on  the  moonlight,  or  to 
see  if  the  dawn  was  breaking.  At  last 
the  eastern  sky  was  brightened  by  a  pale 
light,  the  shadows  became  less  black  and 
massive,  the  moonbeams  paled  in  the 
morning  twilight,  and  the  sun  rose  glo- 
riously over  the  blue  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. Caroline  got  up  and  dressed.  She 
was  feverishly  happy;  yet  happy  though 
she  was,  she  longed  for  rest  and  calm,  and 
this  it  seemed  to  her  she  could  obtain  any- 
where better  than  in  bed.  The  stillness 
and  silence  seemed  to  chafe  and  irritate 
her.  As  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  she 
tried  to  read,  but  after  persevering  for 
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about  half  an  hour  in  an  ineffectual  en« 
deavour  to  fix  her  attention,  she  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  resolved  on 
going  out  to  enjoy  the  morning  air. 

It  was  a  sweet,  fresh  morning,  clear 
and  cold.  The  tiny  wavelets  on  the  lake 
and  river,  and  the  dewdrops  on  the  grass 
and  shrubs,  glanced  bright  in  the  slanting 
sunbeams,  which  glittered  through  the 
birch-trees  and  chequered  the  lawn  with 
bars  of  gold.  The  pine  wood  looked  pale 
and  misty  in  shadeless  light,  the  moun- 
tains were  dim  and  distant,  and,  in 
the  famt  haze  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  horizon.  The  soft  note  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  or  the  hushed  murmur  of  the 
river,  alone  disturbed  the  silence.  The 
dewy  freshness  of  the  air  seemed  to  cool 
Carolme's  fevered  frame,  the  sweet  and 
peaceful  scene  to  breathe  a  portion  of  its 
calm  into  her  agitated  spirits.  And  her 
life  was  to  be  spent  among  those  beau- 
tiftil  scenes,  and  spent  with  Malcolm ! 

She  was  yet  reposing,  with  a  tranquil, 
half-inoredulous  joy  and  wonder  upon  the 
idea,  when  she  descried — ^no,  it  could  not 
be  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  and  yet 
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it  was — Malcolm,  approaching  by  a  little 
footpath  through  the  trees  by  which  lay 
the  nearest  walking  road  to  Ardennan. 
She  quickened  her  footsteps  as  he  hastened 
towards  her. 

"Why,  Carry!"  he  said,  smiling  at 
her,  while,  taking  both  her  hands,  he 
kissed  her  tenderly;  "what  has  made 
you  rise  so  early,  you  foolish  child  ?" 

"  You  must  tell  me,  first,  what  has 
made  you?''  she  answered,  colouring  and 
smiling  in  her  turn.  "  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  am  so  foolish  as  to  make  my  con- 
fession without  first  hearing  yours." 

He  laughed  and  coloured  slightly,  too. 
"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  I  shaU  not  be 
able,  with  the  usual  generosity  and  man- 
liness of  my  sex,  to  draw  oflF  attention 
from  my  own  weaknesses  by  exposing 
yours.  There  is  the  inconvenience  of 
falling  in  love  with  a  clever  woman.  One 
cannot  maintain  that  reserve  of  feeling 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  proper  dignity 
of  a  lord  of  the  creation,  as  your  clever 
woman  will  not  fail  to  discern  the  himian 
frailties  even  behind  the  imperial  nod  and 
magnificent  demeanour  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  Olympian  Jove  himself. 
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There  is  no  doing  the  grand  and  the 
incomprehensible  to  you  —  provoking, 
simple-minded,  clear-sighted  child  that 
you  are.  I  much  fear  me  you  will  never 
respect  me,  Caroline,  as  you  ought  to 
do?" 

"  Shall  I  not,  Malcobn  ?  Shall  I  not 
respect  true  dignity  as  much  as  mock?" 

"  You  are  right,  after  aU,  I  believe, 
Carry.  There  is  something  respectable 
in  honest  absurdity,  such  as  I  suspect 
we  have  both  been  guilty  of  this  morning. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  being  in  love 
is  not  conducive  to  sound  sleep,  and  wise 
people  though  we  be,  Caroline,  we  are, 
I  fear,  as  ridiculous  as  other  people  in 
our  situation — ^that  is  to  say,"  he  added, 
"if  it  really  be  ridiculous  to  love.  But 
I  much  question  the  world's  wisdom  in 
the  decision  it  has  come  to  on  that  point, 
as  well  as  on  many  others." 

Malcolm  and  Caroline  were  yet  walking 
up  and  down,  arm-in-arm,  beneath  the 
beech-trees,  when  Catherine  perceived 
them  from  her  bedroom  window.  She 
called  to  her  husband,  who  was  in  his 
dressing-room  adjoining,  to  come  to  her. 

"  Well  ?"   he  said,   as  she  pointed  to 
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the  lovers,  who  were  at  present  standing 
still,  with  their  faces  from  the  house  and 
towards  the  lake. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Locharroch,  can 
have  brought  Malcolm  here  at  this  time 
in  the  morning;  and  why  is  Caroline  up 
so  unusually  early,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ?" 

**  It  has  just  glanced  across  my  mind ; 
yet  surely  it  cannot  be  that  Malcolm  is 
paying  his  addresses  to  Caroline!" 

"Why  cannot  it  be?" 

"  It  seems  unlikely.  What  do  you 
think?" 

"  I  think  it  certain," 

"  Do  you,  indeed  ?  The  idea  never 
struck  me  till  last  night ;  and  even  then 
I  thought  it  only  a  notion." 

"  You  have  not  discovered  your  usual 
penetration  then,  my  dear.  I  have  been 
aware  of  it  for  weeks.  But  how  do  you 
like  the  match  ?" 

"  Very  well,  I  think,"  Catherine  replied, 
yet  in  a  tone  as  if  she  were  not  altogether 
satisfied;  "I  am  very  anxious  for  Mal- 
colm to  marry,  and  Caroline  is  a  very 
nice  girl,  and  not  nearly  so  conceited  as 
she  used    to    be.      Perhaps  they  might 
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both  have  made  a  more  suitable  match ; 
but  one  cannot  expect  to  arrange  other 
people's  marriages.'* 

"  A  very  sensible  conclusion,  my  dear. 
Moreover,  the  match  seems  to  me  a  very 
suitable  one  —  quite  as  suitable  as  our 
own,  for  instance,  and  very  similar  to  it 
in  many  of  the  circumstances ;  and  I,  at 
least,  have  never  repented  of  that." 

Catherine  coloured  slightly. 

"  I  must  allow,"  she  said,  "  Caroline 
has  been  an  excellent  daughter,  and  will, 
therefore,  make  a  good  wife.  She  has  a 
very  sweet  temper,  and  plenty  of  sense 
when  she  chooses.  Poor  thing!"  she 
added,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  two,  who 
had  now  seated  themselves  on  a  garden- 
seat,  her  heart  softening  as  she  spoke ; 
"  I  know  now  what  has  made  her  look  so 
pale  and  thin." 

The  husband  and  wife  descended  to- 
gether to  the  breakfast-room.  There  they 
found  Malcolm  alone.  Caroline  had  gone 
to  her  sister.  Malcolm  rose  and  advanced 
to  meet  them. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he 
said. 
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"  We  can  guess  what  it  is,"  his  sister 
answered,  laughing,  and  with  that  peculiar 
expression  of  amusement  usual  on  an 
occasion  such  as  the  present  —  an  ex- 
pression which  would  lead  one  to  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  so  ludicrous  in 
the  world  as  those  feelings  which  lead 
to  the  most  solemn  transaction  of  life. 

Malcolm  saw,  at  once,  that  they  knew. 
**  Are  you  pleased  ?"  he  said. 

"  Very  much,"  she  replied,  with  con- 
siderable warmth. 

She  had  hardly  finished  speaking,  when 
Caroline,  accompanied  by  Agnes,  who  held 
her  younger  sister  by  the  hand,  and  looked 
pale,  nervous,  and  almost  scared,  entered 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Gordon  instantly  advanced  to  meet 
her,  and,  kissing  her  affectionately,  said — 
"  My  dear  husband's  sister,  you  are  wel- 
come to  me  as  the  affianced  wife  of  my 
dear  brother." 

"  I  can  wish  you  nothing  better,  Mal- 
colm," said  Locharroch,  "  than  that  my 
sister  may  make  you  as  happy  as  yours  has 
made  me.  And  you,  Caroline — I  congratu- 
late you.  You  have  every  prospect  of  being, 
as  you  deserve,  a  very  happy  woman." 
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Malcolm,  considerably  affected,  shook 
his  brother-in-law  warmly  by  the  hand, 
the  latter  meanwhile  maintaining  the 
utmost  calmness  of  manner.  The  former 
then  turned  to  set  a  chair  for  Agnes,  who 
looked  as  if  she  did  not  know  very  well 
where  she  was. 

The  Major  was  now  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  lovers.  They  resolved  to 
inform  him  of  it,  and  ask  his  consent  to 
their  union  as  soon  as  he  came  down- 
stairs. 

He  did  not  seem  so  much  surprised,  and 
was  less  overcome  by  the  intelligence  than 
Agnes  had  been.  Nevertheless  Caroline 
could  feel  that  the  hand  she  held  in  hers 
trembled,  while  a  tear  started  to  his  clear 
hazel  eye.  He  replied,  however,  with 
soldier-like  firmness,  addressing  Malcolm, 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  should  love  my  daugh- 
ter Caroline;  she  is  an  angel — an  angel 
like  her  mother.  In  giving  her  to  you, 
I  give  you  my  most  precious  treasure; 
but  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave,  honour- 
able, true-hearted  and  pious  man,  and  to 
such  only  could  I  have  given  her.     Love 
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her,  then,  as  I  have  loved  her, — ^better 
you  cannot.  Be  kind  to  my  darling,  if 
you  would  not  break  the  old  man's  heart, 
or  be  unloved  when  your  hairs  are  as 
white  as  his.  And  you,  my  precious,  be 
happy,  and  your  old  father  will  be  happy 
too — separate  even  jfrom  your  dear  pre- 
sence. I  always  knew  it  must  come  to 
this  I  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish  it 
otherwise,*'  he  added,  as  if  partly  in 
soliloquy,  while  his  lips  trembled,  though 
he  evidently  made  a  great  effort  to 
control  his  feelings. 

"  My  dearest  papa,"  cried  Caroline,  "  I 
shall  see  you  every  day.  You  will  come 
to  live  near  me,  won't  you  ? — and  let 
Malcolm  be  a  son  to  you." 

*•  Every  hour  of  every  day,  I  trust," 
said  Malcolm,  who  seemed  much  affected 
by  the  old  man's  address ;  "  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  us  all  at  Ardennan. 
No,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  daughter 
jfrom  you,  I  only  wish  you  to  receive  me 
as  your  son.  You  will  come,  will  you 
not  ?  and  let  us  all  make  one  happy  family 
together.  Ask  your  father,  my  Caroline, 
he  cannot  refuse  you." 

But   Caroline    could  not  answer;    her 
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heart  was  too  full  for  speech.  She  merely 
replied  by  putting  her  hand  in  Malcolm's, 
and  looking  at  him  with  eyes  glistening 
with  love  and  gratitude.  The  Major, 
alter  making  an  e£Port,  as  if  to  gulp 
down  something,  and  turning  to  Malcolm, 
answered  in  a  husky  voice,  and  with 
quivering  lips, — 

"  God  bless  you,  good  young  man ! 
I  am  happy  in  giving  you  my  daughter, 
for  I  feel  that  when  my  head  is  laid  In 
the  grave,  I  shall  leave  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  one  worthy  of  the  trust.  With 
regard  to  your  invitation,  I  must  think 
about  it  before  I  can  decide;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  thank  you  heartily." 

Malcolm  turned  his  head  aside  for  an 
instant,  hastily  twinkling  away  a  drop 
which  had  gathered  on  his  eyelashes,  and 
then  approaching  Agnes  said,— 

"  You  will  be  on  our  side  I  trust. 
You  must  come  to  help  me  to  prevent 
Caroliue  going  out  in  the  night  air  and 
the  damp,  and  to  make  her  wear  warm 
shawls  and  thick  shoes.  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  her  carelessness  in  these  matters, 
that  I  feel  certaiu  my  authority,  without 
your    aid,  will   be   quite    insufficient    to 
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make  her  more  attentive.  I  think  it  not 
imlikely,  my  dear  Agnes,  that  your 
coming  to  Ajdennan  may  be  the  saving 
of  Caroline's  life." 

Malcolm  made  this  speech  with  all 
possible  gravity;  but  Caroline  recognized 
in  it  the  old  mixture  of  jest  with  earnest, 
of  laughter  with  kindness,  which  used  long 
ago  to  puzzle  while  it  fascinated  her. 
Agnes  answered  with  grave  simplicity,- 

"  I  believe  you  are  right ;  it  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  and  I  am  quite 
glad  you  are  sensible  of  its  importance. 
So  few  young  men  think  of  these  things, 
yet  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  Caro- 
line's husband  should,  as  carelessness 
about  her  health  is  her  great  fault.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  the  winter  for  her  here 
when  you  spoke." 

"  Caroline,"  Malcolm  said,  looking  at 
her  with  a  mirthful  eye,  but  speaking 
gravely,  "  when  we  go  out  after  breakfast, 
you  shall  put  on  my  large  plaid." 

"  Your  large  plaid,  Malcolm !  Why  it 
is  a  very  warm  day ;  it  will  suffocate  me." 

"  Suffocation,  or  any  other  discomfort, 
is  nothing  compared  with  catching  cold." 

?*  But  my  dear  Malcolm,"  said  Agnes, 
VOL.  III.  y 
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with  mild  earnestness,  ^  though  persons, 
and  particularly  Carry,  are  apt  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  possible  to  catch  cold 
by  being  overheated." 

"  Come  to  breakfast,  every  one  of  you," 
cried  Catherine,  who  was  now  pouring  out 
the  tea ;  "  we  are  more  than  an  hour  after 
our  proper  time." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
events  of  the  few  weeks  which  intervened 
before  the  wedding,  which  was  fixed  to 
take  place  in  October.  The  Major  Kked 
his  son-in-law  better  and  better  every 
day.  Hardly  an  hour  passed  that  he  did 
not  remark  to  Caroline  that  "he  was  a 
noble  feUow,  and  did  credit  to  her  choice, 
and  deserved,  that  he  did,  to  have  been  a 
soldier."  Neither  shall  I  relate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Purveses,  or  the  £/Osses,  or 
Mrs.  lillie ;  sufficient  to  say  they  were 
all  in  perfect  unison  with  their  various 
characters.  Mrs.  John  Purves,  who  was 
on  her  marriage  trip  when  she  received 
the  intelligence,  wrote  a  very  kind  and 
sensible  congratulatory  letter,  and  her 
husband  "imited  with  her  in  best 
wishes." 

"By-the-bye,  Caroline,"  said  Malcolm, 
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as  she  finished  reading  this  letter  aloud, 
"  where  shall  we  go  for  our  tour  ? — shall 
we  go  to  Victoria  Continent?" 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  at  him, 
— "  I  shall  punish  you,"  she  cried,  "  if 
you  don't  behave  better.  You  have  got 
too  good  a  memory  for  my  foUies." 

"Follies,  do  you  call  them?  Your 
follies,  my  Carry,  were  more  promising 
than  the  wisdom  of  other  children.  What 
a  sweet  wise  child  you  were!  I  often 
fancy  you  are  in  many  things  still  the 
same.  You  are  the  same  wild  rose  trans- 
planted, and  become  a  lovely  garden- 
flower,  without  having  lost  one  of  its 
native  graces,  my  beautiful  Caroline !" 

I  shall  not  even  stop  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  wedding,  which  took  place 
at  Locharroch.  According  to  Catherine's 
wishes,  it  was  conducted  in  the  true 
Highland  style,  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  strath,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
being  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
festivities  concluding,  after  lots  of  reels 
and  strathspeys,  to  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipes, with  an  abundant  supper,  and  a 
bonfire  on  the  top  of  Bennachquaigh,  which 
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was  seen  all  round  the  country  for  many 

miles. 

»  «  «  « 

It  was  on  a  day  early  in  November 
that  Malcolm  Gk)rdon  and  his  bride  drew 
near  to  Ardennan.  They  had  been  at 
Paris  instead  of  Victoria  Continent. 

It  was  a  calm,  bright  afternoon,  a  little 
frosty,  but  not  very  cold.  The  hiUs  were 
now  quite  brown,  the  bloom  was  gone 
from  the  heather,  and  the  long  leaves 
from  the  feathery  fern.  The  fir-woods  had 
assumed  their  most  sombre  hue,  and  the 
deciduous  trees  had  been  partly  swept  of 
their  leaves,  while  the  scanty  foliage  which 
remained  was  "  red  and  sere,"  as  became 
November.  The  fallen  leaves,  russet  and 
yeUow,  were  strewed  on  the  turf  or  on  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  lakes,  or  were  borne 
down  the  clear  current  of  the  streams. 
The  mountain-ash,  too,  was  stripped  of 
its  coral  clusters;  but  the  many-hued 
mosses  and  lichens,  and  the  dark  green 
ivy,  still  clung  to  the  grey  rocks,  and 
crept  lovingly  round  the  boles  of  the 
trees,  while  the  red  berries  of  the  ever- 
green hoUy,   surrounded    its   stiflF,   shiny 
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leaves,  and  ripened  and  darkened  in  the 
still,  clear  atmosphere.  The  rustLtag  of 
the  withered  leaves,  the  ripple  of  the 
lake,  the  fall  of  the  stream,  the  song  of 
the  robin,  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon, 
and  the  wild  cry  of  the  water-fowl, 
came  distinctly  on  the  ear  in  those 
mountain  soUtudes.  The  bloom  and  the 
glory  of  the  year  were  gone,  it  was  true, 
but  to  Malcolm  and  CaroLLae  Gordon 
there  was  beauty  as  great  in  the  sweet- 
ness and  calm  of  its  decUae. 

The  lakes  and  mountaiiis,  the  rocks 
and  streams,  the  birchen  glades,  and  wild 
bare  moors  of  their  home,  were  as  dear 
to  their  hearts  in  their  present  graver 
aspect,  as  when  they  glowed  with  the 
varied  hues  of  a  brighter  season. 

The  husband  and  wife  clasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  their  hearts  beat 
quicker. 

"  I  think  I  hear  something,"  said 
Caroline. 

"  It  is  the  clansmen  coming  to  meet 
us,"  Malcolm  answered;  "we  shall  see 
them  when  we  have  passed  round  that 
copsewood." 

And,    as  he    said,  in  a  few  minutes 
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more,  they  were  in  sight  of  a  considerable 
concourse  of  people,  who  gave  a  loud 
cheer  of  welcome  as  they  caught  sight 
of  the  carriage,  continuing  to  shout 
louder  and  louder  as  they  drew  nearer; 
and,  to  testify  then-  satisfaction,  by  bless- 
ings  on  the  laird  and  his  lady,  and  cries 
of  •'  Welcome  to  Ardennan !  **  They  would 
then  have  taken  out  the  horses  and  drawn 
them  home,  but  to  this  Malcolm  would 
by  no  means  consent. 

And  now  they  are  in  the  Ardennan 
grounds,  and  still  attended  by  the  crowd, 
and  to  the  wild  music  of  a  pibroch,  the 
echoes  of  which  die  far  away  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains,  they  are  driying 
slowly  up  the  long  approach,  past  the  little 
gleaming  lakes,  and  the  silvery  stems 
of  the  birches,  denuded  now  of  their  airy 
foliage.  And  now  they  are  in  sight  of  the 
old  grey  tower,  and  now  the  carriage  stops 
at  the  door,  and  the  Major,  and  Agnes, 
and  Wattie,  and  Peggy,  and  one  or  two 
of  Malcolm's  domestics  appear  in  the 
doorway.  And  rushing  forward  with  a 
plate  of  short-bread  (a  species  of  cake 
made  of  butter  and  wheaten  flour),  Pe^y 
dashes  it  over  the  carriage  as  an  omen 
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of  wealth  and  good  fortune.  -  Then  Mai- 
cokn  jumps  out,  and  hands  out  his  bride, 
and  leads  her  into  the  house;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  door  is  closed,  kissing  her 
affectionately,  he  says,  in  a  tone  low 
with  feeling, — 

"  Wife  of  my  heart, — ^welcome  home !" 

And  Caroline's  bright  eyes  are  full  of 
tears,  and  her  voice  is  tremulous  as  she 
answers, — 

"  My  dear  home  ! — my  dearest  hus- 
band ! "  And  then  the  Major  and  Agnes 
kiss  their  recovered  treasure,  and  the  latter 
remarks,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  cheek 
of  her  darling  is  plump  and  rosy,  and  that 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  over  exerted 
herself  at  Paris,  or  to  have  got  cold  firom 
the  sea-air  in  crossing  the  Channel. 

Caroline  next  shakes  hands  with  Peggy 
and  Wattie, — and  the  latter  presents  her 
with  a  gigantic  bunch  of  flowers,  gallantly 
remarking, "  Nane  sae  bonnie  as  yourself 
Mrs.  Gordon,  wha  Was  aye  the  rose  o*  the 
lowlands.  The  floors  is  nae  that  ill  keepit 
here,  but  we'll  hae  a  hantel  mair  grand 
anes,  the  next  simmer,  Ise  warrant. 
Let  auld  Walter  alane  for  a  lang-headed 
chid." 
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Meanwhile,  with  eyes  full  of  tears, 
Peggy  continues  to  ejaculate,  "  Eh,  Sirs  I 
to  think  o'  the  bairn  !  An'  it  seems  like 
yesterday  sin  she  was  a  babbie  in  my 
airms,  wi'  her  bonnie  wee  mouthie  an' 
glinting  een,  an'  bits  o'  auld-farrant  ways ! 
An'  now  to  see  her  sic  a  braw  leddy,  wi' 
her  gallant  hieland  husband,  blessings  on 
him  I     Hech  I  hoo  time  changes  a' ! " 

"  You  see  I  have  married  a  highlander 
after  aU,  Peggy,  and  you  have  come  to  the 
highlands  yourself,  in  spite  of  the  rocks 
and  the  scaurs,  and  the  witches  and  the 
warlocks,  and  the  wild  folks  with  kilts 
and  claymores." 

"  Hoo  could  I  bide  awa  frae  you,  hinny, 
and  frae  the  Maister  and  Miss  Irvine? 
An'  they  dinna  wear  the  MLts.  It's  an 
unco  Kke  thing  to  think  o'  the  lees  folk 
tells  —  an  awsome,  waesome  thing !  an' 
I'm  thinking  that  aiblins  the  witches  is 
nae  waur  here  than  at  hame." 

Here  the  cheering  outside  becomes 
louder  and  wilder,  and  Malcolm,  hurrying 
Caroline  up-stairs,  throws  open  one  of  the 
windows,  and  leads  her  forward  to  it.  As 
soon  as  the  hearty  shout  with  which  they 
are  greeted  has  a  little  subsided,  Malcolm 
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makes  a  short  speech,  in  Gaelic,  to  the 
assembled  crowd  :  —  "  My  kinsmeh  and 
Mends,"  he  says,  "  I  thank  you  in  my 
wife's  name,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  for  the 
hearty  welcome  you  have  given  us.  We 
have  come  to  spend  our  lives  among  our 
own  people  and  our  own  mountains,  and 
we  trust  that  God  will  bless  and  prolong 
the  harmony  which  subsists  among  the 
sons  of  the  Gordons ;  and  that  as  we  are 
brothers  in  blood,  so  we  may  be  brothers 
in  love.  My  kinsmen,  let  us  fear  God, 
speak  the  truth,  and  be  sober  and  in- 
dustrious, and  he  wiU  bless  our  land  and 
our  clan  with  peace  and  prosperity.  In 
the  long  winter  which  is  now  approaching, 
in  cold,  or  hunger,  or  sickness,  remember 
you  have  Mends  at  Ardennan,  ready  to 
help  and  comfort  you.  Again  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  sympathy  in  my  happi- 
ness. Dinner  awaits  you.  May  you 
enjoy  it,  and  may  you  all  be  as  happy  as  I 
am  this  day.  For  the  present,  farewell !  '* 
Another  cheer,  long  and  loud,  is  the 
response,  and  many  voices  are  heard  to 
exclahn,  "  Blessings  on  Ardennan  1  Long 
life  to  the  good  laird  and  his  bonny  lady 
— ^the  bonniest  lady  in  all  Strath .** 
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To  the  sound  of  the  pibroch  the  crowd 
then  disperses,  and  Malcohn  shuts  the 
window. 

His  early  trials,  his  later  disappoint- 
ments and  anxieties,  his  years  of  exile  and 
solitude  fade  away  like  a  dream.  He  has 
paid  his  father's  debts,  redeemed  his 
family's  honour,  and  by  fairer  means  and 
a  truer  title  than  perhaps  his  ancestors 
could  boast,  he  has  repossessed  himself  of 
his  lost  inheritance,  crowning  the  success 
of  his  life  with  the  love  of  a  beautifuli 
generous,  noble-hearted  woman  —  one  of 
those  women  whose  price  "is  above 
rubies," 

And  Caroline — ^her  youthful  devotion,  her 
self-denying  friendship,  her  energetic  toil, 
her  unfaltering  constancy,  are  requited  at 
last.  There  is  not  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  a  happier  domestic 
drde  than  that  assembled  this  evening 
roimd  the  fireside  of  this  mountain  home; 
for  there  are  simple,  warm  hearts,  cheerful 
tempers,  disciplined  minds,  truth,  courage, 
piety,  and  love.  And  now  let  us  leave 
them,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  sorrows, 
or  trials — and  assuredly  they  must  have 
some — ^they  may  have  to  encounter  during 
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the  rest  of  their  voyage  over  life's  great 
sea,  these  will  weather  the  wild  winds,  and 
bear  them  aloft  over  the  billows  and  the 
surges  to  the  immortal  kingdom,  of  whose 
happiness  the  greatest  earthly  happiness  is 
but  the  palest  and  faintest  reflection. 

But  a  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 

The  S/Osses  continue  to  reside  at  Leith, 
and  the  William  Kosses  in  Edinburgh. 
Isabella  is  stiU  unmarried ;  Mrs.  WiUiam 
is  as  fond  of  her  husband  as  ever,  and 
makes  him  quite  as  uncomfortable  by  her 
affection  as  she  used  to  do,  while  he  still 
submits,  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself, 
but  without  much  success,  that  he  is  very 
happy,  and  does  not  at  all  regret  the  time 
when  he  flirted  with  the  Countess  Ida,  or 
even  with  Helen  Wilson  and  Christian 
Buchanan. 

Mrs.  John  Furves  has  a  neat,  small 
house,  which  she  keeps  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful order.  K  at  times  she  feels  a  blank 
at  her  heart,  or  if  a  thought  intrudes  that 
her  lot  in  life  is  poor  and  joyless — and 
such  thoughts,  I  suspect,  do  intrude — she 
never  shows  it.  But  Maria,  with  a  narrow 
income  and  an  increasing  family,  has  too 
much  to  do  to  have  time  to  be  very  un- 
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happy.  She  is  much  addicted  to  preaching 
against  poetry  and  romance : 

"  With  a  board  of  little  mazima  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart*' 

It  always  seems  to  me  as  if  poor  Maria 
rr^A  ^th  the  ea«eme«  /one  trying 
to  convince  herself  that  she  has  heen  right 
when  she  fears  she  may  have  been  wrong. 
Her  husband  is  a  happy  man,  according 
to  his  capacities.  ELis  veneration  for  his 
wife's  wisdom  and  talents  is  unbounded. 
Altogether,  I  believe,  her  happiness  is 
about  equal  to  the  average.  Mrs.  lillie's 
husband,  by  his  low  dissipated  habits, 
leads  her  rather  a  sad  life,  or  at  least 
what  would  be  a  sad  life  to  any  other 
woman;  but  Jane  consoles  herself  by 
dressing  fine,  and  going  out  to  parties, 
and  talking  of  her  carriage,  and  her  new 
grand-piano,  "which  cost  a  mmt.^*  I  be- 
lieve it  is  expected  by  their  neighbours, 
that  ere  long  they  will  become  insolvent. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purves,  senior,  are  little 
changed.  The  latter  is  larger,  and  coarser, 
and  redder  than  ever,  and  the  former  a 
little  greyer,  but  thin,  small,  fidgetty,  brisk, 
and  consequential  as  ever.  Mrs.  Purves 
is  engaged  in  the   congenial  occupation 
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of  getting  matches  for  her  younger  daugh- 
ters— ^but  hitherto  without  success. 

George  Smythe  has  relapsed  into  the 
lazy,  useless,  aflPected,  though  good-natured 
man  of  fashion  he  was  when  we  first  knew 
him.  He  still  considers  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Gordon  peerless  among  women  ;  but  he 
is  amazed  to  think  how  he  could  have 
ever  been  so  much  in  love.  "What  a 
bore  it  was !  What  an  immensity  of 
fatigue  and  trouble  her  rejection  had 
spared  himl'' 

When .  I  last  heard  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cornish,  he  had  just  been  married  to  a 
young,  beautiful,  and  well-dowered  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  duke,  possessed  of  con- 
siderable political  influence.  Sir  Arthur 
is  now  considered  a  rising  man  in  the 
political  world,  and  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament are  thought  clever  and  eloquent ; 
but  not  by  me,  for  they  always  seem  to 
me  deficient  in  the  glow  of  genuine  be- 
nevolence, and  the  persuasive  earnestness 
of  truth.  "Is  he  happy?"  methinks  I 
hear  a  very  moral  reader  ask,  and  "is 
it  teaching  a  good  moral,  to  leave  the 
wicked  in  prosperity?"  To  this  I  shall 
only  answer,  that  in  looking  around  me  on 
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the  apparently  strange  moral  chaos  which 
we  call  "  the  world,"  I  find  that,  as  the 
preacher  says,  "AH  things  come  alike 
to  all."  Now  whatsoever  is  true  must  be 
moral,  and  I  dare  not  paiat  life  different 
from  what  it  appears  to  me.  "Shall  a 
man  be  more  just  than  God?"  I  shall 
conclude  by  putting  a  question  in  my 
turn : — Can  the  cold-hearted,  the  selfish, 
and  the  callous,  ever  be  happy  ?  K  we 
could  see  into  the  heart,  perhaps  we 
should  find  that  retribution  visits  as 
certainly  the  wicked  inhabitant  of  a  gilded 
palace  as  the  sordid  wretch  whose  crimes 
have  brought  him  to  a  dxmgeon,  and 
that  as  sure  an  order  prevails  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  universe. 

As  Malcolm  Grordon  read  aloud  to 
his  wife,  from  the  newspaper,  an  swjcount 
of   the  wedding    festivities    at  Harbury 

and Castle,  the  seat  of  the  bride's 

father,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
bishop  who  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
the  long  list  of  the  noble  and  distin- 
guished guests  who  were  present,  Caroline 
pressed  her  husband's  hand,  saying,  while 
her  eyes  swam  with  tears — 

"  Poor  thing !     God  help  her ! " 
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And  "  God  help  her,  indeed ! "  Mal- 
colm answered ;  adding,  in  a  low  heartfelt 
tone  of  sadness — "Poor  Violet!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  returned,  with  fervent 
tenderness,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  which 
yet  rested  in  his. 


THE   END. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

**  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  conntry  and  people  that  has  been  published 
of  late  years.*'—  Spectator, 

**  A  highly  entertaining  book,  presenting  a  liyely  picture  of  Levantine  life  in 
all  its  yaried  aspects." — John  BiuL 

'*  A  very  agreeable  book.  Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  qnite  familiar  with  the 
East,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner.  A  great 
deal  of  iDformation  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages." — Athencsum, 

"  Deeply  interesting  volumes.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  from  which 
we  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  profit** — Messenger. 

**  We  have  derived  unmingled  pleasure  fr6m  the  perusal  of  these  interesting 
volumes.  Very  rarely  have  we  foand  a  narrative  of  Eastern  travel  so  truthful 
and  just.  There  is  no  guide-book  we  wo*ld  so  strongly  recommend  to  the 
traveller  about  to  enter  on  a  Turkish  or  Syrian  tour  as  this  before  us.  The 
information  it  afiPords  is  especially  valuable,  since  it  is  brought  up  almost  to  tho 
last  moment  The  narrative,  too,  is  full  of  incident,  and  abounds  in  vivid  pic- 
tures of  Turkish  and  Levantine  life,  interspersed  with  well-told  tales.  The 
author  commences  his  narrative  at  Gaza ;  visits  Askalun,  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem. 
Caipha  and  Mount  Carmel,  Acre,  Sidon  and  Tyre,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  Al^xandretta,  Adana,  and  Cyprus.  Of  several  of  these  famous  localities 
we  know  no  more  compact  and  clearer  account  than  that  given  in  these  volumes. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Neale  for  one  of  the  best  books  of  travels  thai  we  have 
met  with  for  a  very  long  time." — Literary  Gazette, 

*'  Mr.  Neale's  book  will  claim  the  highest  rank  smong  works  of  this  class. 
His  long  wanderings  of  eight  years  in  the  regions  he  describes  have  made  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  localities,  and  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  population. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  his  picturesque  descriprions;  nothing  more 
amusing  than  his  sketches  of  native  society ;  more  piquant  or  more  diverting 
than  his  stories,  anecdotes,  and  adventures.  He  takes  us  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  tourists  into  the  nooks  and  corners,  as  well  as  into  the  cities  and  towns. 
He  tells  us  everything  of  such  places  as  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Aleppa  Beyrout; 
but  we  now  go  for  the  first  time  to  Beilan,  Nargheslik,  Alexandretta,  Daphnes' 
Cataracts,  &c.,  &c.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  narrative  of  one  so  ikmiliar 
with  what  he  treats  of,  the  book  is  replete  with  new  and  valuable  inforisatioa.** 
—  United  Service  Magazine, 
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